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District of ConnectictU, s$. 

BB XT BBBUSBCBBABDy That on the 

I Q eleventh day of March, in the fiftieth year of the inde- 
*^ pendence of the United Stales of America, Edward 

Hopkins, of t)ie said district, has deposited in this office 
the title of a Book, the right whereof he claims as proprietor, in the 
words following, to wit : " A Geographical view of the World, embra- 
cing the Manners, Customs, and Pursuits of eyery nation, founded on 
the best authorities. By Rey. J. Goldsmith, author of Grammar of 
tikocraphy. Grammar of British Geography, &o. First American 
cHlition, revised, corrected, and improyed, by James G. Percivad, M. 
1>- Illustrated by eight copperplate views." , 

In cfHiformity to the act or the Congress of the United States, enti- 
tled, '^ An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the 
copies of Maps, Charts and Books, to the Authors and Proprietors of 
such copies during the times therein mentioned.** And also to the 
act, entitled, '' An act supplementary to an act, entitled *« An act for 
the encouragement 'of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 
an*) books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies during the 
times therein mentioned,' and extending the benefits thereof to the 
arts of defiigning, engraving, and etchmg historical and other prints-*' 

CHARLES A. INGERSOLL, 

Clerk of the district of Connecticati 

\ tnie copy of Record, examined and sealed by me, 
... . CHARLES A. INGERSOLL, 

Clerk of the district of Connecticut.*^ 
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Is bounded on the N. bv the Arctic or Frozen Ocean ; £. by Asia, 
from which it is separated towards the nor^ by the Ural mountains, 
and towards the south by the sea of Azoph, the Black sea, the sea of 
Marmora, and the Grecian Archipelago ; on the S. by the Mediter- 
ranean, which separates it from Africa ; and on the W . by the At- 
lantic Ocean. Its greatest length, fr-mn cape St. Vincent at the 
southwestern extremity, to the ural mountains, is about 4,000 miles ; 
and from cape Matapan, at the soiudiem extremity of Turkey, iu 
hit. 36*» 23'IS. to the North cape in lat TI* IT, N. it is 2,400 milei 
brood. The area is estimated by Hassel at 3,387,019 square miles. 

OF LAPLAND. 

The most northerly country in Europe, and extends from lat. 64*^ 
N. to the North cape in 71** 1 V N. It is washed by the Atlantic 
ocean on the west, the Frozen ocean on the north, and the White 
sea on tlie east Extent 152,720 sq. miles. Population 61,769. 

Cf the Dress of the Laplanders ^ 
The Liaplanders wear a sort of pantaloons reaching down to their 
<»hoe&, which are made of untanned skm, pointed, and turned \i\> be- 
fore, and in winter they put a little hay in them. Their waistcoat i^ 
made to fit the shape, and open at the breast. O^er this they wear a 
ckse coat with narrow sleeves, which is fastened round them xrith a 
leathern giidle, ornamented with plates of tin or brass. To the 
girdle they tie their knives, their instruments for obtaining fire, their 
pipes, and tlie rest of the smoking apparatus. Their clothes are. 
m general, bordered with fur, or bindings of cloth of different colours. 
Ttetr caps are edged with fur, point«i at top, and adorned with dif- 
ferent coloured lists. 

The dress of the women is yery like to that of the men, but in 
addition to it they wear handkerchiefs, short aprons made of )>ainted 
cloth, rings on tneir fingers, and ear-rings, from which, among the 
better sort, are suspend^ chains of silver, which pasfi two or three 
times about their neck. They are much addicted to finery, and to 
the use of embroidery manufactured from brass wire, and where 
that cannot be had. Est of different colours is substituted* 

HaJntations of the Laplanders. 
^M The Laplanders change their habitations according to the season ; 
^^ living in houses in v inter, but in summer they make use of tente. 
^Q The houses are built with stones and sods; they are roofed with 
beams and rafters, and small wood between them ; over the^se are 
.^^'.lid bushes and turf^ with fine earth on the top. They have neither 
. ^i(ior nor chimney ; the former is supplied by two vaulted pa^^sages, 
/SI hrough which they mfust creep on their hands and ff^t At the 
g ^ mallest of these passages, the men sally forth to their hnnting, or 
^4/iher occupations ; but no woman attempts to make use of thl-* ou- 
Q^i >, lest she should happen to meet the man at his departuve,-Ta c^' 
♦:unn«!tarice tiiat would be interpreted into a bad omen. 
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Their summer tents are framed with poles and oovered with skins ; 
in the structure and situation of these they endeavour to display 
some finery and taste. Guests on a visit are welcomed with sinpng*, 
and presented with soft clean skins to iit upon ; the men talk grave- 
ly and considerately of the weather, and or hunting and fishing ; the 
women mutually bewail their deceased relations with an hannonious 
howl, and then divert themselves with little stories, in the meantime 
a horn with snufi* goes constantly round. When the victuals «re 
brought in, the guests let the nost press them often, pretending 
an indifference, lest they should appear poor or half-starred. 

Their household furniture consists of iron or copper kettles, wood- 
en cups, bowls, spoons, and sometimes tin or even silver basins ; to 
which may be added the implements of fishing and huntiiy. That 
they may not be obliged to carry these with them in ihieir excur- 
sions, they build buts hke pigeon-houses in the forests, placed upon 
the trunk of a tree, where they leave their goods and piovisiona ; 
and though they are never drat, yet they are never plundered. 

Food of ike Laplander, 

Rein-dseb supply the Laplanders with the greatest part of their 
provisions ; the chase and the fishery afibrd the rest The fiesh of 
the bear is considered as the most delicate meat Their winter pro- 
visions consist chiefly of flesh and fish dried in the open air, both of 
which they eat raw, and without any sort of dressing. Their com- 
mon drink is water : brandy is very scarce, but they are extremely 
find of it 

Language and Manners of ike Laplanders, 

Ths language of the Laplanders comnrdienus bo many different 
dialects, that it is with diificulty they understand each other. They 
have neither writinj^ nor letters among them, but a number of 
hieroglyphics. Their voices, however, are mwocal, and they read- 
ilv obWe strangers by making use of them. According to Von 
Bttch, the Lapl£[iderB may be divided into two classes ; Siose who 
inhabit the woody region ; and those who inhabit the lofty mountain- 
ous region. The former have fixed habitations, Imt the latter live 
in tents, and move fi!X>m place to place to find pasturage for the 
herds of rein-deer which constitute tneir principal wealth. Of these 
migratory people, Mr. de Capell Brooke, in his Travels to the North 
Cape, in the summer of 18-20, has given a very interesting accoimt 
Among other curious particulars relative to their domestic economy, 
he describes the epilation of milking the deer ; which is attended 
with some trouble, as many of the animals are very refractory. 
The quantity of milk yielded bv each, rarely exceeded a tea- 
cup-fml, but it was -extremely luscious, of a fine aromatic fla- 
vour, and excelling cream in richness. Cheese is made from this 
milk, after a very simple and not very cleanly process, which to a 
stranger is the more disagreeable, firmn the stifling smoke of the 
green wood used as fueL The fi>llowing is Mr. Brooke's sketeh of 
a night-scene, in a Lapland tent. <' Opposite to us, around the fire, 
were the uncouth figures of the Laplanders, squatting upon their 
haanches, as is their constant custom. In one corner were two 
children asleep on deer-skins ; and more than twenty small dogs 
were also taking their repose around us." 

Employment and Commerce of the Laplanders. 
Tax followm^ is a real picture of a Laplander, with a &miW at- 
tending upon his herds. '* It consisted of an old man, his wife, a 
yonng man and his wife, with a child about two months old. The 
mfant was curiously trussed up in a cradle or machine, almost re- 
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Bembling a fiddle-caae, made of the thick bark of a tree, so formed 
that it exactlj^ contained the child which was fixed in it with a Jcind 
of braas chain* It was not covered with bed-clothes, but with 
soft and fine moss ; over which th^ spread the skin of a young 
rein-deer. They rocked the child oy fastening the cradle with a 
rope to the top <^ the hut ; and tossing it from one side to the other, 
lolled it to sleep." 

BesideB looking after the rein-deer, the fishery, and the chase, the 
men employ themselves in tlie construction of their canoes, sledges 
and harness. The business of the women consists in making nets, 
in drying fish and flesh, in milking the rein-deer, in making cheese, 
and tanning hides ; but the men attend to the kitchen, in which the 
women are seldom allowed to interfere. The principal articles of 
commerce among the Laplanders are white, black, and grey fox 
skins, grey squirrels and sables, which they willingly exchange with 
foreigners for cloth, tobacco, and spirituous liquors. 

Of the Rein-Deer. 

The rein-deer have been wisely reduced by the Laplander to a 
state of domestication and servitude ; and in these creatures alone 
he finds almost his wants supplied ; they feed and clothe him : with 
their skins he covers his tents and makes his bed ; of their miik he 
makes cheese, and uses the whey for his drink. Every part of this 
valnable animal is converted to some use or other : their sinews 
make them bow-strings, spring for catching birds, and threads for 
sewing ; their horns he sells to be converted into glue ; their skins 
also, and their tongues, which are accounted a great delicacy, are 
sent to the southern parts of Europe, and procure him toys and lux- 
ories. 

The rein-deer, yoked to a sledge, carries him in his joumovs ; it 
is easily guided with a cord t:u>lcned round the horns, and encour- 
aged to proceed by the voice of the driver, who sometimes urges it 
<m with a goad. When hard driven, it will run between fifty and 
sixty miles without stopping ; but this degree of exercise endangers 
the life of the antmaL In general, rein-deer can go about tliirty 
miles without halting, and without any great or dangerous eiforts. 

The food which this faithful domestic lives upon is moss; and, 
while the fields are clothed with this, the Laplander envies neither 
the fertility nor verdure of tlie southern landscape. "Wrapt up in 
his deer-skms, he defies the severity of his native climate ; and i9 
the midst of snows, fearless, and at his ease, he drives his herds along 
the desert, and subsists where another would perish, while his catlJ 
root up thicir frugal but favourite fare from under the snow. Carl 
vans of these people diversify their long tedious winter in excursions- 
to the Finland fairs. 

The Laplanders are averse to war, and will forsake their native 
homes, rather t^an engage in it ; they are more harpy and content- 
ed with their lot, than almost any other people. 

Religion and Superstitions of the Laplanders. 
Although great pains have been taken by the Danes aiui E**'«*«V«. 
to inform the minds of the Laplanders on the subject of reIiji,iorv. 
yet the majority of them continue to practise superstitions .and iciol- 
atries, as gross as any that are to be met with among Pagans. Au- 
gury an^ wltclicrafl are practised among them ; and they have been 
con''i.1'»»-^'d bv mamy of oui •mclem traders as very skilful in magic 
and divinatioo* 'twj are professedly Christiana of the Lutheran 

1* 
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pdnuasum, but io tupentitiouB, that if they meet any iStdng in the 
morning^ esteemed ominous, tfaey retain home, and do not stir <mt 
the whme dxf : tbey pray to their ancient idob ibr the increase and 
safety of their herds. 

Their magicians make use of what they call a drum, an iasttra*^ 
ment not verjr dissimilar to the tambourine. On this they draw the 
figures of their own gods, as well as those of Jesus Christ, the apoe- 
tles,the sun, moon, stars, birds, and rivers. On different parti of 
this instrument and its omamenti are placed small brass rings, which, 
when the drum is beaten with a little hammer, dance over the fig- 
ures, and, aoccwding to their progress, the sorcerer prognosticates. 
When he has gone through all nis manoeuvres, he inmrms his audi- 
ence what they desire to snow. 

A black cat in each house, is reckoned as one of the most yalua- 
ble appendaj^es ; they talk to it as to a rational creature, and in 
hunting and &hing parties it is their usual attendant. To this animal 
the Danish Laplanders communicate their secrets ; they consult it 
on all important occasions ; such as whether this day should or should 
not be employed in hunting or fishing, and are governed by its acci- 
dental conduct. Among the Swedish Laplanders, a drum is kept in 
every family, for the purpose of consulting with the devil ! 

Marriages, Funerals, and other Customs. 
When a Laplander intends to marry, he or his friends conrt the 
father with presents of brandy : if he gain admittance to the fair 
one, be offers her some eatable, which she rejects before company, 
but readily accepts in private. Every visit to the lady is purcnased 
from the nither with a bottle of brandy, and this prolongs the court- 
ship sometimes for two or three years. The priest of ue parish at 
last celebrates the nuptial ; but the bridegroom is obliged to serve 
his father-in-law for four years after marriage. He then carries 
home his wife and her fortune, which conaisto of a few sheep, a ket- 
tle, and some trifluo^ articles. It is a part of the ceremony at a Lap- 
land wading to adorn the bride with a crown, ornamented with a 
variety of gaudy trinkets ; and on these occasions the baubles are 
g^enerally borrowed of their neighbours. 

When a Laplander is supposed to be approaching his dissolution, 
his friends exhort him to die m the faith of Christ. They are, how- 
ever, unwilling to attend him in his last moments ; and, as soon as 
he expires, quit the place with the utmost precipitation, apprebend- 
fD? some injury from his ghost, which they believe remains in the 
' .^'-(^tn^set, and defights in doing mischief to the living 

'^lies^^pulchreisan old sfed^ which is tumS bottom upwards 
(H or < he spot where the body bes buried. Before their conversion to 
Christianity, they used to place an axe, with a tinder-box, by the 
side of the corpse, if it was that of a man ; and if a woman's, her 
Kcisaars and nv'>edles, supposing that these implements might be of 
use to them in tht other world. For the first three years after the 
decease of a friend or a relation, they were accustomed, from time 
to time, to dig tioi<^ by the side of th!e grave, and to deposit in them 
eith<>r a smaU quantilv of tobacco, or something tiiat the deceased 
was fondest of when living. They supposed that the fdicity of a 
future state would consist in smoking, drinking brandy, &c. and 
that the rein-deer, and other animals, would be equal partaken of 
their joys. 

They are seldom sick, and generally arrive at extreme old age. 
Even the old men are ao hearty, that it is not easy to distiBguish them 
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firam the younr. Bliiidiieas is the only mahAr to which they are 
svbjeet. As their eyes are perpetually dazzled with the reflection 
firom snow in winter, autumn, and springy, and inFolved in smoke 
dnrin^ summer, few of them retain their sight, with any degree of 
ftTigtHir, after tiiey are adranced in years. 

The Qifnate of Lapland. 
tvat aoGQUmt given by Manpertuis the French pthilosopher, of the 
rigour of this climate, when he went to the polar circle, to ascertain 
the real figure of the earth, deserves the notice of the youthful reader, 
tltfmgh his obeenrations were made in the iouihern part of this coun* 
try. He observes, that in December the continually &Uing snow 
bid the sun during the few moments he might have appeared at mid- 
day. Spirits of wine were froasen within the house : and if the door 
erf* a warm room were opened only for a moment, the external air 
instantly converted ail the vapour m the room into snow, whirling it 
round m white vortexes. When they went abroad, they felt as 
though the air was tearinr their breasts in pieces ; and within doors, 
the cracking of the wood, of which the houses were built, continu- 
allywamed them, by its contractions, of an increase of cold. 

The frost, which, uuring the winter, is always veir great, increases 
by such violent changes as are almost infallibly fetal to those who have 
the unhappiness to be exposed to it ; and sometimes sudden tempests 
of snow rise that are still more dangerous. The winds seem at once 
to blow from aU quarters, and drive about the snow with such fury, 
that the roads are in a moment invisible and unpassable* How dread- 
ful is the situation of a person surprised in the fields by such a storm ! 
bis knowledge of &e country, and even the mark be may have taken 
by the trees, cannot avail him ; he is blinded by snow, and if he at- 
tempts to return home, is generally lost. 

In 1719, seven thousaind Swedes, part of an army of ten thousand, 
retreating over the Lelbo mountains were frozen to death. When 
found, some were sitting up, some lying down, others on their knees, 
aO stiff and dead ! ^ 

TlKNij^ the days in winter are extremely short, and the nights long- 
and tedious, yet this evil is in some measure eompensated by the 
pleannt tummous summers, when the sun is for six weeks together 
constantly above the horizon. Even in winter, the brightness of the 
BMN»-light, and of the stars, and the effulgent coruscations of the 
amnora borealis, affivrd lifffat sufficient for most occasions of life. 

Manpertuis observes, uat the short days are no sooner closed, 
fluuD meteors of^t thousand figures and colours liffht the sky, as if de- 
•igned to make up for tbe absence of the sun. These l^hts have not a 
constant situatioD. Though a lominims arch is often seen fixed to- 
wards the north, they more fraquenUy.possess the whole extent of the 
hemiBphere. Sometnnes they begin m the form' of a frreat fan of 
blight U^t, with its extremities upon the horizon, which, with the 
BBOUon resembling that of a fishiiu^-net, glides softly up the sky, pre- 
serving a direction nearly perpendicular ; and, commonly, after these 
prelu^&s, aU the lights nmte over head, and form the toj^ of a crown* 
It would be endless to mention the different fi j>ures which these me- 
teors assume, and tbe various motions with which they .are agitated. 
Their niotkm is most commonly like that of a pair of coiottrs waved 
in the air, and the diffierent tints of their light give ttieYn the appear- 
ance of so many vast streamers of changeable silk. M I raw,^' con- 
tmues the pfailasoplier, *^ a phenomenon of this kind, thiatt^ in *' - 
midst of all the wooden to wmcb I was every day accustomed, r 
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ted mr admiration. To the sooth a fpre^t space of sky appeared 
tinned with so lively a red that the constellation of Orion looked as 
thouffh it had been dipped in blood. This Ug^ht, which was at first 
fixed, soon moved, and changing into other colours, violet and blue, 
settled into a dome, whose top stood a little to the south-west of the 
zenith. The moon shone bright,, but did not efface it In this 
country, where there are lights of so many different colours, I never 
saw but two that were red ; and such are always taken for presages 
of some great misfortune. It is not, indeed, surprising, that people 
with an un philosophic eye should fancy they discover in these phe- 
nomena armies engaged, fiery chariots, and a thousand other prodi 
gies. 

Another advantage is the twilight, which begins four or five hours 
before sun-rise, and lasts as long after that luminary is set Many 
of the inhabitants sleep away most of the dark season, and employ 
the luminous part of tne year in their respective occupations with- 
out any particular injury to their health. 

In simimer the thermometer rises as hi^ as ninety degrees, which 
is equal to many parts of the West Indies ; and in winter it has been 
known to fall to forty degrees below the freezing point, which is 
twenty-five degrees Below what is usually feh in winter in London. 
Their summers last three months, firom tne beginning of June to the 
beginning of September. 

A lake of Lapland presentB sing[ular appearances from the ascent 
of gaseous vapours. M. Maupertuis says, that '* the fine lakes which 
surround the mountain of Niemi, give it the air of an enchanted isl- 
and in romance. On one hand you see a grove of trees rise from a 
green, smooth and level as the walks of a garden, and at such easy 
distances as neither to embarrass the walks, nor the prospect of the 
lakes that wash the foot of the mountain. On the other hand are 
apartments of different sizes, that seem cut by art in the rocks, and 
to want only a regular roof to render them complete. The rocks 
themselves are so perpendicular, so high, and so smooth, that they 
might Imtaken for the walls of an unfinished palace, rather than for 
the works of nature. From this height," he adds, ^^we saw Uiose 
vapours rise from the lake which the people of the country call Hal' 
ttoff, and deem the giiardian spirits of the mountains. We 'had been 
frightened with stories of bears haunting this place, biit 4w none. 
It seemed rather indeed a place of resort finr nuries and genii, than 
for savage animals." 
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DENMARK. 



r' »eTr)$^k consists of several large islands, lying between the Cat- 
fcc;^at and Uie Baltic, and of a peninsula which is bound<^d W. by the 
North sea, or German ocean ; N. by the vSkager Back ; E. by the 
(^attagat and the Baltic ; S. E. bv the dutchy of Mecklenburg, in 
Germany: and S. by the Elbe, which separates it from the king- 
dom of Hanover. It extends from 53^ 34' to 67® 46' N. lat and con- 
tains x2l,^l6 square miles. Population 1,666,000. Pop. on a square 
mile, 72. 

Persons, Dispositions, and Amusements of the Danes. 
Th£ natives of Denmark are in general tall and well made ; their 
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features 9ie regnhrt Qieir complexioiis florid, and their hair incliDing^. 
to yelloir and mU In their dispositions they are characterized as 
braFC, oonrteooB, and hmmane. The saperior classes possess abvn- 
daooe of spirit and viTacity, and are naturally fond of mag^nificence 
and show, yet not so as to exceed dieir incomes. The French fash- 
ions are generally adopted by both sexes in sommer, but in winter 
they hare recourse to thm fiurs and woolly g^annents. Eren the 
peaoants exhibit a-neatness in their dress, which seems to exceed 
their condition. They make good soldiers and sailors, and fill the 
Tarious relations of life with respectability. 
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The eommoQ. people are very neat, ana pride themselres in differ- %/% 
ent <^isuiges of hnen. Their diTersions are very few ; their whole ^J^ 
annaements consisting in running at the goose on Shrove Tuesday, 
and in beiiig drawn in sledges on vie ice during winter. The Danes 
are giren to mtemperance in drinking and conFirial^tertainments, so 
thai a drunken Thjxt is prorerbiaL 

The Danes are fond or dancing to the music of the violin. Bands 
of intmerant Grermans supply them with all sorts of harmonics. The 
great people in all eountnes'have now nearly the same customs : to 
the common and middling people we must look for a national char- 
acter. The Danes are not the most cleanly in their persons and 
hooaea, which is owing as well to the use of their stoves as to their 
poverty. The cold of winter makes them exclude the fresh air as 
much as possible from their apartments ; and what appears ridicu- 
lous to strangers, many of them, even during their hot summers, 
wear great coats, or other thick garments. Both Swedes and Nor- 
wegiaBs have the same customs, notwithstanding the latter affect, in 
some instances, to set the cold at defiance. 

The Danish houses are generally buOt of timber : their flat islands 
have few rocks, and it is only their cities which have any considera- 
ble proportion of brick houses : each bouse has a kind of piazza be- 
fore it, where the family often sit in summer, and the landlord smokes 
his pipe. 

Magnificent chunAies were fomerly erected in Copenhagen, 
though the houses of the inhabitants frequently wanted their roofs. 
Since, however, the ^reat fire which happened m the year 1 794, little 
regard has been paid to the rebuilding of the places of worship. 
The bombardment by the British, in 1807, is not likely to animate 
the Danes with more zetad in the renewal of those buildings which 
were devoted to religious uses. 

In Denmark they travel in a vehicle, smnething between an En- 
glish coach and oart, drawn by four little hors^, which may he made 
to run at the rate of about five miles an hour. 

Climate, 
Iif Denmark the year should be divided into two parts, viz. winter 
and summer, rather than into four. In the northern provinces the 
winters are so severe, that the inhabitants often pass arms of the sea 
in sledges upon the ice. But during the months of June, July, dind 
August, the heat is much more intense than in England, and very 
sultiy in the ni^ts .- and the inhabitants are troubled with myriads of 
flies. 
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NORWAY. 

Norway is bounded W. and N. by the Atlantic ocean ; E. by Ras- 
sia and Sweden ; and S. by the Skager Rack. It extends from the 
Naze in lat. SS*' N. to the North cape in lat. 71'' 1 V N. The number 
of square miles is estimated at 161,000. Population 930,000. Pop. 
on a square mile, 6. 

Different Classes in Norway, 

The Norwegians bein^ the same race with the Danes, speak the 
same lang^a^e with a mixtare of provincial expressions. The in- 
habitants of the eastern confines oorderiug on Sweden, naturallj 
blend with their own language many Swedi^ words and phrases, and 
the general accent and cadence through the whole country are more 
analogous to the Swedish than to the Danish pronunciation* 

The Norwegians are highly esteemed for their bravery, and, like 
the Swiss mountaineers, are exceedingly attached to their country. 
The horses which supply the cavalry are small, but strong, active, 
and hardy. 

They are so illiterate, that in the whole pf Norway there is not 
one single bookseller's shop.* The Norwegian farmers have no 
great stock of cattle, because they do not cultivate land sufficient to 
raise hay to support them during the winter, which is of seven or 
<>ig'ht months duration. In the summer, pasturage is very abundant ; 
but if their stock of cattle is large, they are obliged either to kill 
thorn on the approach of winter, or to take them to market The 
{greatest part of the country rcnind the principal towns belongs to the 
inhabitants of these towns, who consume a considerable portion of 
f htiir productions. Farther in the country, the peasant chooses rather 
to employ himself in felling trees, whk^h he sells to the sawing-millB, 
than to tie at the th>uble of cultivating the ground, and thus to pro- 
cw re a subsistence. 

The Norwegian peasants possess much spirit and fire in their man- 
ner : they are frank, open, and undaunted, yet not insolent ; never 
fawning to their superiors, 3ret paying proper respect to those above 
'^^m. Their principal mode of salutation is by offering the hand ; 
and when any thing b given or paid to Chem, the peasants, instead of 
I'etuming thanks by words or by a bow, shake the hands of the do- 
nor, with frankness and great cordiality. They are well clothed, and 
•< ppear to possess more of die comforts and conveniences of life than 
the same cla&s of people in almost any country, excepting, perhaps, 
tliose of some parts of Switzerland. 

The common food of thi^ peasant i^ milk, cheese, dWed or salt fish, 
-ind sometimes^ though but rarely, flesh or dried meat, oat bread, 
( 'Ailed ^/ladbrody baked in small cakes about the size and thickness of 
u pancake, which is made twice a year. The peasants also, in times 
oi scarcity, mix the bark of trees, usually that of the fir-tree, with 
* heir oatmeal. As a luxury the p^a^ants eat the flesh of the shark, 



* It is affirmed by respectable authority (Edinburgh Encyrlopcdia,) 
tliat all the common people can read and write ; that the fanncK 
read the Gazettes, and converse fireelv on politics ; in short, tliut the 
Norwegians are amoiig the m98t intelligent people in Europe. P. 
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or thin slices of meat sprinkled with salt, and dried in the wind, in 
\ the same manner as dabs, fioimders, whitings, &c. are dried by the j 

\ sea side : aJso a soup made like hasty-pudding, of oatmesd or barley- { 

meal, and in order to render it nunre palatable, they put in a pickled I 

herring or salted mackarel. 
. The funeral ceremonies of the Norwegians contain vestiges of 
\ ibrmer paganism. They play on the violin at the head of the coffin, 
, and whUe the corpse is carried to the church, which is often in a 

boat. In several districts they ask the dead person why he died P 

irbether his wife and neighbours were kind to him ? imploring at the 

same time foiigiveaess if Ihey had at any time injured or offended 

kiin. 

Of ike Climate ^c. of Norway. 
Thx climate and atmosphere of Norway are various in different 
parts of the kingdom. At Bergen the winter is so moderate, that 
the ieas are always open. In the eastern parts, the cold is uncom- 
monly severe, and the country is covered with snow. But in summer 
the heat is excessive, partly owing to the high mountains, which rc- 
iect the sun-beams, and partly to the great length of the days. 
Hence vegetation is astomshingly quick ; barley is sown and Tea.ped 
m the space of six or eight weeks, and other grain and vegetables 
are equally rapid in their progress. 

Dofrefield is the highest mountain among the high mountains of 
-Vorway : the river Drivane, which winds along the side of it in a 
serpentine course, is met nine times by those who travel the winter 
road to the other side of the chain. For the convenience of resting 
and refreshing, there are houses maintained on these mountains at 
the public expense, which are furnished with fire, Ught, and kitclien , 
Qteasiia. Nothing can be more dreary tlian these tremendous 
scenes, covered with eternal snow, where neither tree nor hving 
creature is to be seen, but here and there a solitary rein-deer, and a 
few irandering Laplanders. 

Norway abounds in small hares, which in the winter change their 
colour from brown to white. Bears are found in every part of tliis ,.., 

country, but they principally inhabit the district of Bergen and i 

Drontheim. While a she-beai^ suckling her young, it is dang-er- 
' oos to meet her in the fields; but at other times she will not injure 
bat rather fly from the human species. A Norwegian bear once took 
the liberty of setting himself in a ferryman's boat, and sat with great 
composurie tiU his conductor landed him at a distant shore. 

There are woods in all the Danish isles, and forests -in Jutland. y 

The Norwegian mountains are generally clothed with pines and 
Irs; and almost the whole country may be regarded an a forest. 
Thicb supplies all Europe with masts, other large timber, and (K&al» 
for flooring' and other useful purposes. 

In Norway, from the multitude of springs that issue from its lofty 
mountains, and the vast masses of snow aocumulated on their snm- 
miU, which gently dissolve in summer are formed many lakt-.s, in 
some of which are floating islands, and a considerable liumher o*" 
nvers, the largest of which is the Glommen or GlanrMSs ; but none of 
thpm are navigahle far up the country, the r^^'i'^^.if^'e being every 
where interrupted by rocks, and in someplace* by dreadful c:at:*racts, 
m wrhich the streara'precipitates itself from the height of fortj% fifty, 
inti even a hundred fathoms. The bridges over tJit\<e virjerH Virc not 
w;ilied, but fcvmed of timber cases filled with stoncft, whidr^enxfor 
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the pien on which the wood^work is laid. The larg^l bridge of thn 
kind has forty three Btooe cases, and is a hundred paces id length. 
In those places where the narrowness and rapidity or the current will 
not admit of sinking such cases, thick masts are laid on each aide of 
the shores, with the largest end ^stened to the rocks ; one mast be- 
ing thus laid in the water, another is placed upon it, reaching a 
&3iom beyond it, and then a third or fourth in like manner, to the 
middle of the stream, where it is joined by other connected nnuAs 
from the opposite side. Thus in paswig over the bridge, especially 
in the middle, it seems to swin^, which, to those who are not used to 
such contriyances, appears extremely dangerous ; so that, filled 
with terror, passengers alight frixA their horses, and lead them OT«r. 

Cf the Vortex of Miiehtrom. 
The dreadful Tortex or whirlpool of Maelstrom, or Mos kueatiuui , 
is the most remarkable of the natural curiositiea ef Norway. It ii 
caused by a furious current which runs among the Liofibden iales, 
particularly between the island of Moskoe, and the point of Moskoe> 
nas, where its violenoe is greatest, flowiug, contrary to the motion 
of the tide, in a kind of circular stream. Twice in twenty-fo«r 
hours, at the turn of ebb and tide, the current ceases, and the water 
is calm during almost an hour ; after which it gradually increases, 
till it becomes tremendous, and roars with a noise unequalled by the 
loudest cataracts. It is heard at the distance of many leases', aund 
forms a yortex of great extent and depth, so riolent, that if a riiin 
comes near it, it is immediately drawn irresistibly into the whirl, and 
there disappears, being absorbed and carried down to the bottom in 
a moment, where it is dashed to pieces against the rocks ; and when 
the water becomes again still, rises in scattered firaffmenti, scarcely 
to be known for the parts of a ship. In the time of its grea t e s t wio* 
lence the danger of its influence is said to extend to the distance ef 
eirht, or eyen twelve, English miles from its centre. Whales, and 
other animals which lumpen to be caught by this dreadful whirlpool, 
are said to shew themselves sensible of their approadiing destructioD 
by their hideous bellowing, and desperate, b«t meSeofuI titnggiem to 
•scape. 



GREENLAND. 

Greenland is in the north-eastern part of North America, haruuj^ 
Davis's straits on the west, and tiie Ocean on the east How finr it 
extends north has never been ascertained. Towards the souths it 
terminates in a point, called Cape Farewell. The whole population 
of Greenland is about 1 4,000, and is confined to the sea-eoast The 
Danes and Norwegians have settldments along the coast, which con* 
tain in all about 6,000 or 7.00U souls. The number of natives, 60 or 
70 years ago, was estimated at 90,000. It does not now, probably, 
exceed 7,000. j 

Perioiu of ike Greenlandert. 
It has been a common remurk, that men and ottier animals bf i 
come smaller and smaller, in proportion to their ricinity to tb « 
poles; and the inhabLtsati of Greenland, being remarkably shok 
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ue fieqnently meDtioDed in Bvpport of this, few of tbem beings fire 
feet ID hdg^t. They have the appearance of imbecility, yet they 
ue^ell shaped, and have limbs very proportioDable to their size. 
Their fices are broad and jElat, their eye^, nose, and mouth, common- 
If smaO, and the under lip is somewhat thicker than the upper. 

The cotour of their bodies is a dark gre^, but that of the face ia 
an oiire colour ; they have c<^-black, straight, long hair on their 
hea^ but their beards thcry constantly root out. They seem formed 
to carry great buI^iens, to which they are inured from their earlier 
years ; they are exceedingly nimble with their feet, and dexterooe in 
tb^ use of their hands ; they - manage with considerable skill ' their 
kmakt, or canoes, in the most fiirious waves, and are said to be able 
to carry burdens nearly double the weight of what an European caa 
lilt In the summer tiliey sleep only five or six hours in the twenty- 
fenr, and in winter about ei^ht. When they rise in the morning they 
are thoughtful, and even dejected, at the prospect of the labours and 
dangers of the ensuing day ; but when their labours are finished they 
pre cheerful and happj. 

At the winter solstice, that is, about the 2l8t or SSd of December, 
'tbeGreenlanders keep a g^reat festival, called the sun-feast, to rejoice 
at the prospect of the returning sun, and consequently the renewal 
of good hunting and fishing. On this occasion they assemble all over 
the country in large parties, and treat each other with the best fare 
tbey possess. The only musical instrument they have is the drum, 
to the sound of which tlie}[ dance, while some (^reenlander accom- 
panies the music and dancing with a song or ode in honour of seal- 
catching, or such kind of exploits ; he extols the noble deeds of their 
ancestors, and expresses great joy at the approaching season. The 
anger knows how to express the passions with pecuharly soft or ani* 
maled turqp of the drum and motions of his body. They afterwards 
Biake parties to play at foot-ball and other athletic exercises. They 
€ven decide their quarrels by singing and dancing, and this is called a 
MPVrfnc combat. It is conducted in an encircled theatre appointed 
for the purpose, and he who maintains the last word wins the pro- 
oen : the spectators constitute a jury, and bestow the laurel ; ailer 
which tlie combatants become the best friends. 

The Greenlanders believe in the immortality of the soul, and that 
as soon as a person dies he goes to the land of spirits, and there en- 
joys the felicity of hunting from age to age, while the body remains 
behind, and moulders in uke dust. 

Dress, Habitatians, and Food. 
Th« Greenlanders' dress consists principally of the skins of the 
' rein-deer, seals, and birds. Their outer garment reaches about 
I half down the thigh, and is sewed fast on all sides like a wagoner's 

frock, but not so long or so loose ; at the top of this is fastened a cap 
^ er hood, which they can draw over their heads as a defence ag'ainst 
' the wet and cold. * These garments are sewed topethcr with the sin- 
'i t^n of.rein-deer or whales, split so thin and small, that they arc adap- 
» W to the finest steel needles, and with these they execute their wonc 

wh RurprisinsT neatness and inp^enuity. 
• The «kin8 of fowls, with the feather^ inwards, are made into shirts ; 
g tee. however, are sometimes manufactured of the skin5» of the rein- 
" dttr. Over the shirt is another garment, of very fine-bo irc*d rem' 

ifefr^kins, which are now so scarce in Greenland, that none biii the 

madll^ Gan appear in them. Seal-skins are substituted in thei9t>lace, 
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the roiigb side is tarned outwaids, and tiie boiden and seams ar« 
oroamented with some narrow stripes of red leatber and white dog^- 
akin. Seal skins are also manufactured, by different methods, into 
drawers, stockings and shoes ; but amon^ the richer sort, woollen 
atockinffs, trowsers, and caps, are worn m their stead. When thej 
travel by sea, a mat coat, made of a black smooth seal's hkie, ren- 
dered water-prooF, coyers the rest of their dress. 

The women's clothes differ from the men's in sereral parti<?ular8 ; 
their jackets hare hi^ shoulders, and a hood still higher ; &ey are 
Bot cut all round eren at the bottom, like the men's, but form, both 
b^ind and before, a long flap, the pointed extremity of whic^ reach- 
es a litde below the knee, and it is bordered with red cloth. The 
boots and shoes of the women are made of white leather, the seams of 
which are sewed and figured irery neatly. 

Mothers and nurses put on a g[arroent wide enough in the back to 
Md the child, which is placed in it quite naked ; it is accommodated 
with no other swaddlinjp^ clothes or cradle ; and it is kept from failings 
through, by means of a girdle fasten^ about the mother's waist. 
Their common dress abounds with filth and vermin, but they keep 
their hoUday ffannents exceedingly neat 

In winter the Greenlanders live in hotueiy and in summer in Unta /- 
the former are four yards in breadth, and from eight to twenty-four 
yards in length, aocording to the number of persons who are to live 
m them, and they are made of a height just sufficient for a person to 
■tuid erect. They are generally built on some elevated place, in or- 
der Uiat the melted snow may run off the better. 

The Greenlander never builds far from the sea, because from it he 
derives his whole subsistence : and the entrance to his house is also 
towards the sea-side. The houses have neither door nor chimney ; 
the purpose of both is supplied by a vaulted passage maie of stone 
and earth, five or six yards loi^, entering through the middle of the 
house ; but it is made so low, that it is necessary to creep rather than 
walk into the houses. This long passage, thus constructed, is well 
calculated to keep off the wind and oold^ and let out the dense air. 
The walls are hung on the inside with old worn tent and boat-skins, 
with which also the roof is covered on the outside. 

From the middle of the house to the wall, extending its whole 
length, there is a raised floor a foot higli, made of boards, and coy- 
ered with drins, which is divided into several apartments, resem- 
bUng horse-stalls, bv skins, reaching from the posts that support the 
roof to the wall. £ach family has such a separate stall, and the 
number of famiUte occupying one such house are from three to Ion. 
On these floors they sleep upon skins, and sit upon them all the day 
kmg ; the men in front, with their legs hanging down, and the wo-^ 
men cross-legged behind. The women cook and sew, and the men 
prepare their tackle and tools for hunting and fishing. 

On the front wall of the house are several windows, made of the. 
entrails of the seal, dressed and sewed so neatly, that they serve as 
a defence against the wind and snow, and at the same time admit the 
light ; on a bench under these windows strangers sit and sleep. To,. 
every family there is a fire-place, and one or more lamps of the train- ' 
oil made from seals ; by means of these the houses are kept warm 
w th a steady temperature, and by these they dress their meat, which 
chiefly consists or the flesh of seals. On tne oiit^ide of the mansion- 
houf^e they have little store-houses, in which they lay up their stock 
of fishy flesh, oily and dry herrings. Whatever they catch in Ki» 
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ier n preserred under the bdow, and tiieir oil » kept in leatbem 
paacDes made of seal-skin. Close by their store-honses, they lav 
op their boats on some raised posts bottom upwards, under whicu 
they han^ their hunting' and fishing tackle, and skins. From a re- 
new of these particulars an European, who had been long and in- 
thnately acquainted with the habits and manners of the Greenland- 
era, was led to the following reflection : '* We ore," says he, *' at a 
loss which to admire most, their excellently-contriyed Housekeeping, 
whic^ is comprised within the smallest circle ; their content and sat- 
is&ction in poverty, in the midst of which they imagine that they are 
richer than we ; or finally, their apparent order and stillness in such 
a narrow and crowded space." 

About April they move out of their houses with great joy, and spend 
the summer in ientM, which are formed by means of long poles cover- 
ed with skins ; these are wrought with surprising neatness, and the 
entrails of the se^ serve for doors, which are so manufiictured as at 
once to admit the light, and defend them from the cold air. Socare- 
M are they of preserving neatoess and order in their tents, that they 
boil their victuals in the open air. The mistress of the family lays 
. op her furniture in a comer of the tent, over which she hanjp a 
'^hite leathern curtain, wrought by the needle with a variety of fig- 
nvK. On this curtain she fastens her looking-glass, pin-cushion, and 
fibbons. To each family there is a separate tent ; though they 
sometimes admit their relations, or a poor famOy or two ; so that 
frequently twenty people reside in the same tent. 

Of their Ifnpl€ment$,Boati,^e, 

The methods and implements made use of by tiie Greenlanders^ 
tor procuring their maintenance, are extremely simple, but in their 
hands, well adapted to the purpose. In former times they made use 
of bows, two jrards in length, for land-game^ but these' have long 
since given way to fowling-pieces. Foe tea ^ame^ five sorts of in- 
struments are principally used. I. The harpoon-dart with a blad- 
der. 9. The great lance, which is sdiout two yards long. 3. The 
little lance ; these three weapons are used in the capture of seals. 
4. The miffiile dart, a foot ana a half in length ; and 5. The hunting 
dart, two yards long, chiefly used for the purpose of catching seals. 

The Greenlanders have two kinds of boats, conveniently adapted 
for procuring their sustenance. The first is the great, or women's 
boat, called the umiak ; it is from twelve to eighteen yards long, four 
or five feet wide, and about three deep ; it is constructed with slen- 
der laths, fastened t^ether with whalebone, and covered over with 
tanned seal-skins. These boats are commonly rowed by four wo- 
men^ and steered by a fifth. Never, but in cases of great emergen- 
cy, do the men afford any assistance ill navigating these boats. 

The kodaks or little men's boat, is six yards long, sharp at head and 
stem, like a weaver's shuttle, scarcely eighteen inches broad, and 
aboat a foot deep : the construction of this boat is ven^ similar to 
that of that umiak ; only that the top is ^veredwilh skms. In the 
middle of the upper covmng tiiere is a round hole, with a rim. of wood 
or bone, into which the Greenlander slips with his feet ; the rim 
reaching just above his hips, he tucks the under part of has great 
coat so tight round the rim, that the water cannot in any place pen- 
etrate. On the side of the kaiak lies his harpoon, and m the front 
his line, rolled up on a little round raised seat made for it, atid behind 
him is his seal-skio bladder. He hokb bis oar, in the middle*) with 
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both hands, and strikes the water o& each side Tery quick, aifi as 
re^arly as if be were beating time. Thas equipped, he is prepar- 
ed for fishing or trarelling. 

In these kaiaki the Greenlanders row so swiftly, that if a letter re* 
quires expedition, they will make a yoyage sixty or seventy miles ia 
a day : they fear no «torm, and pass on regardless of the most boister- 
ous billows, because they can daK over them with the g^reatest ease, 
and if a whole wave should overwhelm them, yet they are qnickly 
seen swimming a^n upon the surface. If they are even orerset, 
they are able, while they lie with their heads downwards under ira- 
ter, b]^ giving themselves a certain swing with their oars, to mount 
again into their proper position. But if they have the misfortune to 
lose their oar, they are almost sure of being lost, in which case they 
contrive to bind themselves to thdr kaiak^ in order that their body 
may be found and buried. 

The ieal is of the utmost importance to the Greenlanders : the 
flesh supplies them with substantud food ; the hX furnishes oil for 
lamp-light and kitchen-fire, and is used as sauce for their fish. The 
oil is bartered also with the factor for all kinds of necessaries. With 
the fibres of the sinews of the seal, the Greenlanders can sew better 
than with thread or silk. Of the entrails they make their windo'ws, 
shirts, and the bladders which they use with their harpoons. Even 
the blood, when boiled with other ingredients, is eaten as soup. For- 
merly, for want of iron, the bones of the seal were manufiu;tnred . 
into mto all sorts of instruments and working tools ; and the skins 
are now used for clothing, fi>r covering their ooats and tents, and Ibr 
many otiier purposes. 

Of the Mannen and Habits of the Greenlanders, 

AccoBDirro to outward appearance, the lives of the Greenlanders 
are regulated, in general, by the strict principles of propriety^ and 
decorum ; nothing unbecoming is to be heard or seen m their words 
and actions. Single women very rarely have illegitimate children ; 
but it sometimes happens to a divorced wife or a young widow, who, 
though held in great contempt for the looseness of her morals, fre- 
quently makes a fortune by selling her children to those persons who 
have none of their own. 

A man does not marry till he is about twenty years of age, when 
he chooses a woman not much younger than lumself, with whom he 
expects no .dowry but her clothes, kuife, lamp, and sometimes a stone 
boiler : ^to,hcr sKill in housewifery and sewing, he pays a principal 
regard.; and the women, on the other hand, esteem individuals 
of the opposite sex in proportion as they excel in hunting and 
fishing. 

Polygarny, though by no means common amone' the Greenlanders, 
is not altojrethe unknown ; and so far from its oeing considered a 
disgraceful thing for a man to have a plurality of wives, he is re- 
spected for his iiidii'^try, by which he is enabled to maintain them : 
but to be witliout children, is deemed a matter of great reproach, 
and th»?refore, \n such cases, the matrimonial contract is easily bro- 
ken, for the man has only to leave the house in anger, and nol return 
again for several days.; and the wife, understanding his meaning, 
packs up her clothes, and removes to her own friends. 

The Greenland women shew great affection for their offspring, and 
carry them wherever they go, suckling them till they are three or 
four years old, as the country affords no food proper for tender in- 
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ftots. duUbren are brought up without aeretitj \ they stand in 
need of no chastisemeat» for tiiey run about a« quietty as Iambs, and 
fidl into few extravagances ; the nearer they arriye to years of an> 
derstanding, and the more employment they are engaged in, the more 
tractable they are. Instances of ing^ratitude from grown*np children 
towards their aged and helpleai parents are very rarely to be met 
with. 

As soon as the boy can make use of his hands and feet, his fiitherftir^ 
nohes him with a httle bow and arrow, and exercises him in shooting 
at a tai|pet, in throwing stones at a mark by the sea side, or efoe he 

S>es hmi a knife to carve play-things, by which he becomes fit Sac 
e future business of life. 

Towards his tenth year the father provides him with a ktdak tm 
mactise rowings oversetting, and risinr ag^ain, fishing and fowlii^. 
When he is fifteen he must go out with ms &ther to catch seafi, 
and the first be takes is consecrated to purposes of festivity fer the 
family and neighbours. During the repast the young champion re* 
htes his achievment, and in what manner he per&rmed it ; from this 
day the females begin to think of finding him a bride. But the 
joath who is unable to catch seals is held in the greatest contempt^ 
and IB obliged to subsist on woman's diet. At ue age of twentr 
Tears he must make his own kaiak and to ^s, and fully eouip himself 
ur his profession ; soon after this he mai ries, and dwells with his 
parents as long as thef live, his mother always retaining the manage- 
ment of the house. 

Cf the Ice Islands, and Cltmate, 
Ice Island is a name g^ven by sailors to a great quantity of ice 
collected into one huge mass, and: floating about upon the seas near 
or irithin the polar circles. Many of these are to ' be met with <m 
fte coasts of Spitzbergen, to the ^reat dan^r of the shipping em- 
ployed in the Greenland fisheiy. In the midst of these tremendous 
masses, navigators have been arrested in their career, and frozen tn 
death. 

The ferms assumed by the ice in tins chilling climate, are extreme- 
ly pl^ising to the most mcurious eye. The surfece of that which is 
congealed from the sea-water is oat and even hard, opaque, resem- 
bliog white sugar, and incapable of being slid on. The greater pie- 
ces or fields, are many leases in length : the lesser are called the 
meadows of the seals, on which, at times, those animals frolick by hun- 
dreds. TIm motion of the lesser pieces is as rapid ais the currents ; 
the peater, which are sometimes two hundred lef^es long, and sixty 
or eighty broad, move slowly and majestically. The approximation 
of tfvo ' great fields .produces a most singular pnenomenon : 
they force smaller pieces out of the water, and add them to their 
cwn surface, till at length the whole forms an aggregate of tremend- 
ous heif^ht. They float in the sea like so many rugged mountains, 
and are sometimes five or six hundred yards t^ick. the far greater 
part of which is c<mcealed beneath the water. Those which remain 
I in this frozen climate receive continual finrawth ; other's are gradual- 
ly wafted into southern latitudes, and melt by degrees by the heat of 
m sun, tin they waste away, and disappear in the boundless de- 
ment 

Toe <^ollision of the great fields of ice in high latitudes, is often 
attended with a noise, that for a time takes away the sense oi hearing 
anjthingebe; and that of the /es«€r, with agrinding of unspeaka- 
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ble horror. The water which dashes against the mountainoas ice, 
freezes into an infinite variety of forms, and gives the voyager ideal 
townS) streets, churches, steeples, and erery shape wbdch iniaginalion 
can paint. 

Besides the fields of ice, there are irebergt, or large bodies of ice, 
that fill the vallies between the high mountuns in northern latitudes. 
Among the most remarkable are those near the coast of Spitzbereen. 
Tlwy are seven in number, at considerable distances from each oSier: 
each fills the vallies for tracts unknown, in a region totally inacces- 
Bible in the internal narts. The last exhibits a front three hundred 
feet hi|^h, emulating the emerald in colour ; cataracts of melted sziow 
precipitate down various parts, and black spiring mountains, streak- 
ed with white, bound the sides, and rise crag above crag, as fieur as 
the eye can reach in the back-g^und. At times, immense fragments 
break off, and tumble into tl^ water with a most alarming cradu 
Similar icebergs are fre(][uent in all the arctic regions, and they often 
have singular and majestic forms. Masses have been assuming the 
shape of a Gothic church, with arched windows and doors, and all 
the rich drapery of that style, composed, apparently, of crystal, of 
the richest sapphirine blue ; tables with one or more feet ; immense 
, flat-roofed temples, like those of Luxor on the Nile, supported by 
round transparent columns of cerulean hu^, float by the aistonishea 
q[>ectator. 

In the more northerly parts, the snn never sets for several weeks 
together, during the months of June and July ; which is of great ad* 
vantage to the inhabitants, who, in their short summer, can shoot aoid 
fish at all hours ; and also to the sailors,* who would otherwise run a 
great hazard from the floating ice. 

The sun never rises there for the same length of time in the 
depth of winter, during which period there is a moderate twilight, 
arising from the reflection of the sun's rays on the tops of the hills. 
Besides, the nights here are never so dark as thev are in more south- 
erly countries ; for, 1st, the ice and snow with which the earth is 
covered, reflect all the light which proceeds from the moon and stars; 
2d, at this season the moon never descends below the horizon fi:>r 
several days together ; and 3d, the northern lights are much more 
powerful and brmiant there than they are in our climates* 
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Iceland, a large island in the northern Atlantic ocean belonging to 
Denmark, is situated between 63® and 67** N. lat. and between 12** 
and ^** W. long. Its length from east to west is about 280 miles, its 
mean breadth from north to south 2 1 0, and its superficial contents maj^ j 
be estimated at 40,000 square miles. The population b estimated a. 
48,000. 

Persons and Manners of the Icelanders, f^ 

TnE Icelanders diflfor much in their persons from those who hav^ 
alr^arlv been described ; they arc middlesized, and wcD made • 
thouirh not very strong. Both men and women make a disagreeable | 
appearance, and have swarthy complexions. The men wear no. 
beards, though dome fitmilies on the north side of the island still have • 
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them. Abont half a century a^9 two brothers dividing between 
tbecncelyes, the inheritance left by their fathers, the one gave his 
brother four rix-doUars for the exclusive right of wearing' a beaxd ; 
which right, in their family, was the sole prerogative of their late 
father. 

The Icelanders are an honest, well-intentioned people, moderately 
industrious, faithful, and obligring. Theft is seldom heard of among 
them. Though their poverty prevent them from performing m%piy 
acts of benevolence, yet they are much inclined to hospitality ; and 
exercise it as far as they are able. They cheerfully give away the 
little they have to spare, and express the utmost joy and satisfaction, 
if the receiver be pleased with the gift. When they wish to appear 
particularly affectionate, they kiss one another ; this they do to the 
hnsband and wile, the mother and daughter. They have an inex* 
mressible attachment finr their own country, and are no where else ao 

»ppy- 

Dress and Habitatums of the Icelanden, 
The Icelanders of modem times have made very few alteratioBS in 
their dress, it is neither elegant nor ornamental ; but neat, cleanly, 
and suited to the climate. The men wear a Unen shirt next to the 
iksDy with a short jacket, and wide pair of trowsers over it. When 
they travel they wear another short coat. The whole is made of 
black cloth ; only the inhabitants of the north wear white clothes. 
On the head they wear a large three-cornered hat, and on their feet 
worsted stockings and Icelandic shoes. 

The women are likewise dressed in black : they wear a bodice 
over their shifts, wliich are sewed up at the bosom ; and over this a 
jacket laced before, with long narrow sleeves reaching down to the 
wrists. In the opening on the side of the sleeve they have chased 
buttons, with a plate fixed to each, on which tl^ bridegroom, when 
be buys them, in order to present to his bride, tftes care to have his 
name and her's engraved. At the top of the jacket a htUe black col* 
lar is fixed, of about three inches broad, made of velvet or silk, and 
frequently trimmed with gold cord. The petticoat reaches to the an- 
kle?!, and at the top of this is a girdle of silver, or some other metal, 
to which they fasten the apron, which is also ornamented with chased 
buttons. They have also an upper dress, which is wider and shorter, 
adorned with facings which look Uke velvet, but are manufactured 
by the Icelandic women. On their fingers they wear many gold, 
silver, or brass rings. The head-dress serves more for warinth than 
omanient ; this, girls are not allowed to put on before they arc mar- 
rias^eable. 

At tlieir wedding thev are adorned in a very particular manner : 
the bride wears close to ner face, round her head-dress, a crown of 

L niver gilt. She has two chains round her neck, one of which hangs 
down very low before, and the other rests on her slxmlders. Besides 
these she has a smaller chain on the neck, from which a heart gener- 
ally hansrs, that may be opened to receive balsam or some other kind 

■L «f perfume. 

I The houses of the Icelanders are different in diiTorent parts of the 
^iintry ; those on the north side of the island mnke a tolerable ap- 
pe»-a-nce ; but in the other parts, the inhabitants Uve mostly in huts 
%r caverns hewn out of the rock. » 

" The Iceland beds arc of eider down. To a stranger, says Sir G. S. 
lackenzie, crawling under a huge feather bed seems rather alarm* 
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iag'. But thougli very bulky, the down of the eider dack is rery 
light ; and a bed which swells to the thickness of two or three feet, 
weii^hs no more than four or fire pounds. At first, the sensations piXH 
duced by this light corering were very ameable ; but the down be- 
ing one of the Teiy worst conductors of neat, the accumulation soon 
became oppressiye ; and at length, we were nnder the necessilr of 
gettmg rid of the upper bed, to escape the proofs of the good qualities 
of the eider down, which we now experienced to an intolerable de- 
gree. 

Of the aimaie of Iceland. 
In winter the cold is not rery severe, the thermometer being rarely 
more than eight or ten degrees below the freezing point The grea- 
test Cold is in Januaiy, February, and Marph. In April and Maj 
the easterly winds are very piercmg, and of long contmuance ; and 
they freouently weaken and injure the cattle, so as to prove fatal to 
them. The heat of summer is subject to great variations : at the 
end of June, the thermometer has, m the day, been 70*^, and at ni^t 
below the freezing point. It is said that the slightest change in tha 
wind is sufficient to produce a variation in the heat Between the 
highest and lowest altitudes of the barometer, there are never two 
inches. It rarely thunders, and never scarcely but in the winter 
season. Scarcely a night passes without an aurora borealis, Of innu* 
merable colours, which make a most brilliant appearance. 

T%e Sidphur Mountain, 
At the foot of the mountain is a small bank composed chiefly of 
white clay, and some sulphur, from all parts of which steam issnes. 
Ascending: it, says Sir 6. S. Mackenzie, we got upon a ridge immedi^ 
ately above a deep hollow, from which a profusion of vapour arose, 
and heard a confu^ noise of boiling and splashing, joined to the 
roaring of steam e5caping from narrow crevices in the rock. This 
hollow, together with the whole side of the mountain opposite, as far 
up as we could see, was covered with sulphur and clay, chiefly of a 
wnite or yellowish colour. Walking over this soft and steaming sur- 
face we found to be very hazardous ; and we were frequently very 
nneasy when the vapour concealed us from each other. The day, 
howler, bein? dry and warm, the surface was not so slipfiery as to 
occasion much risk of our falling. The chance of the crust of sul- 
sulphur breaking, or the clay sinking with us, was ?reat ; and we 
were several times in danger of being much scalded. Mr. Bright 
ran at one t^xie great hazard, and suffered considerable pain from 
accidentally plunging one of his legs into the hot clay. From what- 
ever spot the sulphur is removed steam instantly escapes ; and in 
many places, the sulphur was so hot that we could scarcely handle it. 
From the smoU we perceived that the steam was mixed with a small 
quantity of sulphurated hydrogen gas. When the thermometer was 
sunk a few inches into the clay, it rose generally to within a few de> 
gfrees of the boilin.fr point By stepping cautiously, and avoiding 
every little hole from which steam issued, we soon discovered how 
far we might venture. Our good fortune however ought not totenv' 
any person to examine this wonderful place withofit being provir ^^ 
with two boards, with which every part of the banks may be traver- 
aed in perfect safety. At the bottom of this hollow, we found a car^ 
dron oi boiling mud, about fifteen feet in diamater^ similar to that -T 
(he top of the moantainy which we bad seen the evening beibre; br 
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this boiled with much more vehonence. We went within a few 
jwds of it, the wind happening^ to be remarkably favourable for 
riewing erery part of this singular scene. The mud was in constant 
agitation, and often thrown up to the height of six or eight feet. 
Near tins spot was an irreeular space, filled with water boiling brisk* 
ly. At the foot of the hill, in a hollow formed b^ a bank of clay and 
ndphnr, steam rushed wifli gpreat force and noise, from among the 
loose fragments of rock.'* 

It is quite bjyond our power to offer such a description of this ex* 
traordinaiy place, as to convey adequate ideas of its wonders or its 
terrors. The sensations of a person, even of firm nerves, standing 
on a support which feebly sustains him, over an abyss where, literally, 
fire and^ brimstone are in dreadful and incessant action ; having 
belbre his eyes tremendous proofs of what is going on beneath him ; 
enveloped in thick vapours ; his ears stunned with thundering noises ; 
must be experienced oefore they can be understood. 

Hot Springs at Reikholt 

Ths hot springs in the valley of Eeikholt, or Reikiadal, thou£^ 
not the moet magrnificent, are perhaps the most curious among the 
numerous ph<;nomena of this sort that are found in Iceland. Some 
of them, indeed, excite a greater de^p-ee of interest than the Geyser, 
though .th^ possess none of the ternble grandeur of that celebrated 
fountain, and are well calculated to exercise the ingenuity of natu- 
ral philosophers. On entering the valley, we saw numerous col- 
umns of vapour ascending from diffenent jftirts of it. The first 
springs we visited, issued from a number of apertures in a sort of 
platform of rock, covered by a thin coating of calcareous incrusta- 
tions. We could not procure any good s];ecimens ; but from those 
we broke off, the rock appeared to be green stone. From several 
of the apertures the water rose with ^eat force, and was thrown two 
erthree feet into the air. On plunging the theiprtometer into such 
ef them ae we could approach with safety, we found that it stood at 
J12*>. 

A little farther up the vaUey, there is a rock in the middle of the 
river, about ten feet high, twelve yards lonff, and six or ei^ht feet in 
breadth. From the highestpart of this rock, a jet of boiling water 
proceeded with violence. The water was dashed to the height of 
ecveral feet- Near the middle, and not more than two feet from the 
edge of the rock, there is a hole about two feet in diameter, full of 
water, boiling strongly. There is a third liole near the otlier end of 
the rock, in which water also boils briskly. At the time we saw 
theye springs, there happened to be les«; water in the rivor than usual, 
and a bank of gravel was left dry a little hicher up than tlie rockk 
From this bank a considerable quantity of boiling wJ.ter issued. 

Hot Sprlnf^s at Tunga-Hver. 
About a mile farther tiown, at the foot, of th'^, valley, is the Tiinga- 
hvrr, Pa assemblage of spriiip;'s tho most oxtraordiniiry perhaps m the 
whoie WOT Id. A rock {irarke) rises from the hog". alKjiit twenty feet, 
aB.*l is aoout fifty yards in lenglh, tlie bre?\']th not bcinp considerable. 
TVrt- seems formerly to havB been a hilkx k, one hide of which re* 
inaius covered with grass, while the other hns been worn f»wav, or 
perhaps destroyed at the time when the hot water burst forth. Along 
the face of the rock are ranged no fewer Uian bixtoen springs, all o: 
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them boilmif furiously, and some of them throwini^ the water tm a 
ooosiderable height One of tWem, however, deserves particular 
notice. On approaching this place, we observed a hijfh jet of water, 
near one extremity of 4he rocK. Suddenlv this jet disappeared, and 
another thicker, but not so high, rose within a very short distance of 
it. At first we supposed that a piece of the rock had given way, and 
that the water had at that moment found a more convenient passage 
Having left our horses, w^ went direct V to the place where this had 
apparently happened ; but we had scurt^oly reached the spot, wh^ 
this new jet disappeared, and the one we had seen before was renew- 
ed. We observed that there were two irregular holes in the rock, 
within a yard of each other ; and while from one a jet proceeded to 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, the other was full of boiling 
water. We had scarcely made this observation, when the first jet 
beg^n to subside, and the water in the other hole to rise ; and atf soon 
as the first had entirely sunk down, the other attained its greatest 
height, which was about five feet. In this extraordinary manner, 
these two jets played alternately. The smallest and highest jet con- 
tinued about four minutes and a half, and the other about three min- 
utes. We remained admiring this very remarkable phenomenon for 
a considerable time, during which we saw many aUemations of the 
jets, which happened re^arly at the intervds already mentioned. 

This spring may be distinguished by the name of the altemating 
Geyser. 

, The Geysers, 
On the $7tli of July we set out to visit these celebrated fiiuotains, 
which are about sixteen miles to the norUi of Skalholt. The country 
between is varied by gentle risings, and the prospect towards the 
north and west is boun&d by mountains, from which there appear to 
have been many volcanic eruptions. All the fiat ground in this 
quarter is swampy^ but exceptmg near the lakes, it is not so soft as to 
•ccasion any risk m travelling over it. To the eastward of Skalholt 
are several hot springs, and others rise among the low iiilli which we 
left on the right nana in going to the Geyser. Wo-pisaed one fiurm- 
house^ sitaatei on a rising ground in the midst of, ^e bogs ; and the 
weather being favourable, the people were busy maKing hay : a 
ioene which tmbrded a pleasing chaiwe from dreary solitude. The 
whole of this extensive district abounds in grass, and, were draining 
practised, might prove a verv rich pasture country. Further on, we 
found some cottages at the foot of the mountain ; round which we 
turned and came in sight of the hiU, on one side of which are the Gey- 
sers. This hill, which does not exceed three hundred feet in height, 
is separated from the mountain towards the west by a narrow strip of 
flat boggy ground, connected with that which extends over the whole 
valley. Crossing this bog, and a small river which runs through it, 
we came to a farm-house at the east end of the hill, and arrived at a 

Slace where the most wonderful and awful effects of subterraneous 
eat are exhibited. 

On the east side of the hill there are several banks of clay, from 
some of which steam arises in different places ; and in others there 
are cavities in which water boils briskly. In a few of these cavities 
the water, by being mixed with clay, is thick, and varies in colour ; 
but it is chiefly red and grey. Below these banks there is a gentle 
and uniform slope, composed of matter which, at some distant period, 
has been deposited by firings that no longer exist The strata or 
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Ms &1IS fomed, seem to have been broken by the shocks oi earth- 
quakes, particularly near the ^eat Geyser. W ithin a space not ex- 
eeeding a quarter of a mile, there are numerous orifices in the old 
izicnistationiB, fipvm which boiling water and steam issue, with different 
derrees of force ; and at the northern extremity is the great Geyser, 
flofficienthr distin^ishabie from the others by every circumstance 
coonected with it. On approaching this place, it appeared that a 
Bount had been formed «f irregular, rou^h-looking depositions, up- 
on the ancient regular strata, whose ori^n has been similar. The 
liope of tbe latter has caused the mountain to spread more on the 
east side, and the recent depositions of the water may be traced till 
they c^mncide with them. The perpendicular height of the mount 
is about seven feet, measured from the highest part of the surface of 
the old deposition. From these the matter composing the mount may 
be readily distinguished, on the west side, where a disruption has 
taken place. On the top of this mount is a basin, which we found 
to extend fifty-six feet in one direction, and forty-six in another. 

At a quarter before three o'clock in the afternoon, when we arri- 
ved on the spot* we found the basin full of hot water, a little of which 
was running over. Having satisfied our curiosity at this time, we 
went to examine^me other places from whence we saw vapour as- 
cending. Above the great Geyser, at a short distance, is a laige ir- 
tegular epening, the beauties of which it is hardly possible to ^ 
scribe. The water which filled it was as clear as crystal, and per- 
fectly still, though nearly at the boiling point. Through it we saw 

, white incrustations fonning a yariety of figures and cavities, to a 
great depth ; and carrying the eye into a vast and dark abyss, over 
which the crust supporting us formed a dome of no great thickness ; 
a circumstance, which, though not of itself agreeable, contributed 
much to the effect of this awnil scene. 

We pitched our tent, says Sir G. S. Mackenzie, at the distance of 
about one hundred yards from the Geyser, and having arranged mat- 
ters so that a regular watch might be' kept during tl:^ nis^ht, I weut 
to my station at eleven o'clock, and my companions lay down to 
deep. About ten minutes before twelve I heard subternmeous dis- 
charges, and waked my friends. The water in the basin was great- 
ly agitated, and flowed over, but there was no jet. The same occur- 
red at half past two. \\ five minutes past four on Saturday morning, 
an alann was given by Mr. Brig^ht. As I lay next the door of the 
tent I instantly drew aside the canvas, when at a distance of little 

, more than fifty yards, a most extraonlman' and ma^ificent appear- 

' ance presented itself. "From a place we had not before noticed, we 
saw water thrown up, and steam issuing with a trcmenduous noij>e. 

I There was little water ; but the, force with which the steam escaped, 
miduced a white column of spray and vapour at least sixty feet high, 
We«nioyed this astonishing and beautiful sight ttU seven o'clock, 

; when it gradually £sappeared. « 

We were occupied this morning in examining the environs of the 
G^sers ; and at every step received some new gratification. Fol- 
lowing ^e channel which has been formed by the water escaping 

* from me great basin during the fniptione, we found some beautiful 
and .4eltcate petrifactions. The leaves of birch and willow were 

, seen converted into white stone, and in Ihe most perfect state of pre- 

; iservatkn ; every minute fibre being entire. Grass and rushes were 
'in the sanne state, and also masses of peat. In order to preserve 

r ipeouDcns so rare and el^;ant, we brought away large masses, und 
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broke them u^ atter our return to Britain ; by which means we have 
tbrmed very rich collections; thoug^h many fine specimens were de- 
stroyed in carrying them to iteikiavik. On tJic outside of the mount 
of the Geyser, the dej>o»»itions, owing^ to the splashing^ of the water, 
are rough*, and have heen justly compared to the heai^s of cauliflow- 
ers. They are of a yc'llowi^h thrown colour, and are arranged rocmA 
the mount somewhat like a circular--flight of steps. The inside of 
the basin is comparatively smootli ; and tiie matter forming it is more ^ 
compact and denser thn n the exterior cnist ; and, when polished, is not , 
devoid of beauty, being of a grey colour, mottled with black and 
white spots and streaks. The white incrustation formed by the water ..< 
of the beautiful cav it V before described, had taken a very curious 
form at the edge of the water, very much resembling the c^tal of a 
Clothic column. ^ 

Mount Hehla. 

We left Skulholt on thr 3()th, in order to visit Mount Ilekla. On 
approaching tl lis mauntain from U^e westward, it does not appeat 
remarkable ; and has nothing to di5?tinguisti it among the surround- 
ingmountains, some of wiiich are much higher, and mure picturesque, 
it has three distinct summits ; but they are not much elevated above 
the body of tlie mountain. 

We now, says Sir G. S. Mackenzie, came into tlie plain from ^hich 
Ilcckla rises ;' but we had no view of the mountain as we approach- 
ed, as it was coverctl with clouds. We passed through lava which 
l.-ad been exposed to view by the blowing of the sand that covers so 
great an extent of tliis country. 

Having recrossed the Kangaa, we entered a wide plain, bounded 
by Hekla and the adjacent mountains on one side^ aoMl bv a lofty, 
precipitous, and broken ridge on the other, the surface bemfl^ com- 
pletely covered with lava, sand, or minute fragments of scoriae aad 
pumice. The lava which has flowed over the plain, the termination 
of which we could not see, appears to have been remarkably rough, 
from the numerous sharp-pointed masses nsinff out of the loose sand 
and slags, the accumulation of which has rendered it passable. We 
travelled about fourteen miles, iudj^-ing of the distance by the time 
f»ur journey occupied, and then halted at the foot of a large mass of 
lava, nnd cnangcd our horses : stopping no longer than was necessary 
for hi lifting our saddles. The subsequent part of our route, thouga 
still through an extremely desolate countrv, was rendered more easy 
by the absence of Inva, and somewhat less forbidding by the ap- 
pearance of tliinly scattered vegetation in the vallics, and joq tifie 
bides of some of the hills. Ere long we found ourselves inclosed in 
a hollow among the mountains, from which there was no apparent 
outlet ; bjut following the steps of our guide, we pursued a winding 
course, parsing thronorh a number of rivulets of ver^' thick, muddy 
water^ which proceeded from under the snow on the moimtains. 

As we went along we obsen-ed several craters in low situations, 
from which flame and ejected matter had proceoled during the con*- 
^Tilsions to which thii|part of the isklnd has been particularly Rii}»ic»c- 
ted. After having advanced about fifteen mile« farther, and trp /ers- 
ed a part of that immense waste which forms theinteriov of Trel md, 
and is partiallv known only to those who go in se^'-ch of si-^tved 
sheen, we descended by a dancrerou?' nath into a smafl \iiMf v. having 
a smAll lake ii one comer, and the extveniity oT^]H>Mtp t> us hounded 
by a perpendicular face of rock resembling'^ a strcau, o'" luy ' 
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broken and nigged appearance. While we advanced, the sun Bud- 
deoly broke through the clouds, and the brilliant reflection of liis 
beams from different parts of this supposed lava,* as if from a surface 
of ^lass, delighted us by an instantaneous conviction, that we had 
now attained one of the principal objects connected with the plan of 
oar expedition to Iceland. We hastened to the spot, and all our 
wishes were fully accomplished in the examination of an object which 
greatly exceeded the exjiectations we fead formed. 

On ascending one of the abrupt pinnacles which rq^e out of this 
extraordinary mass of rock, we beheld a region, the desolation of 
which can scarcely be paralleled. Fantastic groups of hills, cra- 
ters, and lava, leading tlie eye to distant snow-crowned Jockuls ;f 
the mist rising from a waterfall ; lakes embosomed among bare bleak 
mooDtains ; an awful profound silence ; lowering clouds ; marks all 
around of the furious action of the most destructive of elements ; all 
combined to impress the soul with sensations of dread and wonder. 
The tonger we contemplated this scene, horrible as it was, the nioi*e 
imabk we were to turn our eyes from it ^ and a considerable time 
ebpsed, before we could bring ourselves 4^ attend to the business 
wbich tempted us to enter so frightful a district of the country. Our 
discovery of obsidian|*afforded us very great pleasure, which can 
only be understood by zealous geologists ; and we traversed an im- 
meme and rugged mass of that curious substance, with a hi^h de- 
cree of satisfaction ; though various circumstances prevented our 
tracing it so fully as we wished. 

We now proceeded a considerable way along the edge of a stream 
of lava, and then crossed it where it was not very broad, and gained 
the foot of the south end of the mountain. From this place we saw 
leveral mounts and hollows from which the streams of lava below 
ippeared to have flowed. While we had to pass over nigged lava, 
we experienced no great difficulty in advancing ; but when we arri- 
ved at the steepest part of the mountain which was covered with 
loose slags,J we sometimes lost at one step, by their yielding, a space 
th?t had been gained by severaL In some places we saw collectiuna 
of black sand, whicb, bad there been any wind, mig'ht have proved 
extremely troublesome. The ascent now became very steep, but 
the roughness of the furface greatly assisted us. 

Before we had reached the first summit, clouds surrounded us, and 
prevented our seeing farther than a few yards. Placing implicit con- 
fidence in our guide, we proceeded, and having attained what we 
thought was tte nearest of the three summit*?, we sat down to re- 
fresh ourselves, when Brandtson told us that he had never been 
Ugher up the mmmtain. The clouds occasionally dividing, we saw 
tnt we had not yet reached the southern summit. Af^er havin? pas- 
led a number of fissures, by leaping across some, and stepping- nlong 
Basses of slags that lay over others, we at last got to the top of the 
fim peak. The clou<u now became so thick, that we began to des- 
{HED-of being- able to proceed any farther. Indeed, it was dangerous 
€fm to move ; fin* the peak consists of a very narrow ridge of slags, 
BflCmore than two feet broad, having a precipice on each side many 



* Obsidian or Volcanic Glass. P. 
f Snowy mountains, all volcanic. P. " 

t A mineral found in volcanic rocks resembling dark bottle glass. P. 
tPoToas lava, like the vitrifications pf a forge. P. 
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hundred feet high« One of these precipices forms the side of a rast 
boUow, which seems to have been one of the craters. At leng^ the 
sky cleared a Uttle, and enabled us to discover a ridge belowy that 
seemed to connect the peak we were on with the middle one. 
We lost no time in arailing ourselves of this opportunity, and by bal* 
ancing ourselves like rope-dancers, we succeeded in passing along a 
ridge of slags so narrow that there was hardly room for our leeU Af- 
ter a short, but very steep ascent, we gained the hig^hest point of this 
celebrated mountain. 

The middle peak of Hekla forms one side of a hollow, which 
contains a large mass of snow at the bottom ; and is evidently anoth- 
er crater. The whole summit of the mountain b a ridge of sla^, and 
the hollows on each side appeared to have been so many different 
vents from which the eruptions have from time to time issued. We 
saw no indications that lava had flowed from the upper part of the 
mountain ; but our examination, from the frequent recurrence of 
fog, was unavoidably confined. 

The crater, of which the hifffaestpeak forms a part, does not modi 
exceed a hundred feet in deptn. The bottom is filled by a large mass 
of snow, in which various caverns bad been formed by its partial 
melting. In these the snow had become solid and transparent, re- 
flectinr a bluish tinge ; and their whole appearance was extremely 
beantilul, remindiiig us of the description of magic palaces in east- 
era tales. 

At the foot of the mountain, the thermometer at half past nine 
o'clock stood at 69^* At eleven, it was at 55^, and at four, on the 
top. at 39<>. 

Our descent was greathr retarded by thick fog ; and we found it 
much more hazardous tnan the ascent. We missed ourwajr>and 
were under the necessitir of crossine the lava we had passed in onr 
wav upi at a place iriiere it had spread . to a much greater breadth, 
and from the rapidity of the dopec^ong which it had flowed, had be- 
come frightfully nigged. 

We had no opportunity of measuring the height of Mount Hekla, 
but we have been informed by Sir J. Stsuiley, that the elevation which 
resulted from his observations, was 4,300 feet, and this, frvm difee&t 
circumataaceS) we believe to be correct 



SWEDEN. 



Sweden is bounded on the N. byI>9^orway : on the E. by Russia 
and the Gulf of Bothnia ; on the S. £. and S. by the Baltic sea ; and 
W. by the Sound, the Cattegat and Norway. It extends from 55* 
20', to 69** 30* N. lat being about 1,000 miles long from north to south, 
and containing 188,433 square miles. The number of inhabitants in 
Sweden, in 1813, was 2,407, 306. 

Character^ Drett^ and Manners of the Swedes. 
Trough Sweden is covered with rocks, woods, and mountains, its 
inhabitants are mild and peaceable in their character. Theft, mui^ 
der, and atrocious crimes, are very uncommon among them ; and 
even in war they do not appear to be sanguinary. Naturallv serious 
and grave, they are acquainted with, and cuUivate the valuaJole boodft 
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of social inlNiooime. Under a simple external appearance, they 
often conceal a profound judgm^it, an acute geniuB, and an active 
and intrepid spirit. 

They are fbodof travellinp, but love their own country, and always 
lon^ to see it again. They support poyerty with patience, but riches 
are often their ruin. In some cantons, the manners of the people 
are truly patriarchal, and display tiie utmost purity, innocence, and 
intceri^. 

1^ Swedes are distinguished from other European people, by a 
national dress established in 1 777, and designed to repress luxury in 
the article of clothes. The men wear a close coat, very wide under- 
clothes, strings in their shoes, a girdle, a round hat, and a cloak. 
The usual c»>lour is black. The women wear a black robe, with puf- 
fed ^auze sleeves, a coloured sash and ribbands. There is also a 
particular oniform for gala days, when the men appear in blue satin, 
lined with white, and ornamented with lace ; the women in a white 
satin robe, with coloured sashes and ribbands. 

The smpearance of the Swedish peasantry is very striking to a na* 
thne of <^reat Britain, who is accustomed to so great a diversity in 
die features of the people with whom he associates. The Swedes 
Inve all light flaxen hair, and a ruddy countenance. I would say that 
a certain degree of flabbiness is visible in their complexions. There 
is nothing to be seen which indicates the existence of the more rio- 
lent passions ; but every one expresses a docility and good humour 
in his face, which I believe all possess, almost to a man. I have often 
gone into a Swedish cottage in the middle of the night, where the 
whole family, to the number of six or eight, were asleep in different 
beds ; awakened the whole fkmtiy, and sent the hollenkarr to ram- 
ble through the woods in the dark, to a distance of three or four 
miles, in quest of horses. The family were made to get up, and 
kept out of bed perhaps for two or three hours. All the while they 
preserved the most perfect good humour, never attempted to per« 
soade you to stop aU night, nor seemed to feel the inconvenience. 

The peasants in Sweden seem to be a most amiable and innocent 
race. Most of them can read and write ; tiiey are all clean and well 
dretMd, in coarse blue cloth, manufactured in Sweden. 

The first day of May, and Midsummer day, are in Sweden conse- 
crated to mirth and-joy. On the former, large fires announcing the 
natural w ai t n th about to succeed the severity of winter, are kindled 
in the fields ; and around these the people assemble, to enjoy g-ood 
cheer and banish the cares of winter. Midsummer day is still better 
calculated to inspire mirth and festivity ; on the (Evening before the 
houses are oraamented with boughs, and the young men and women 
erect a pole, around which they dance till* morning. Ila^-ing re- 
cruited tneir strength by some liours repose, they repair to church, 
and after imploring the protection of the Supreme Being, they again 
give themselves up to fresh amusement. During these two festivals, 
the people di<«play all their gaiety by dances and songs, the great- 
er part of which axe national, and partake of the gloom of tJk cli« 
viale. 

The inhabitants uf the southern provinces endeavour to pro- 
vide places a[ shelter from the heats of summer ; and those of the 
north employ all their ingenuity to preserve themselves fAna the coU^ 
ef winter. 
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Such are the principal outlines of the character and maitnen oi* 
the Swedes. By examining each province in particular, tlierc will 
be found various shades of a deeper or lighter cast; The Scandiaf%^ 
vho cultivates a fertile soiU and who possesses a moderate share of 
wealth, is sensible of his oun happiness, and imparts it to others. 
The Sm^dander^ his neighbour, placed amidst barren rocks and mel- 
ancholy woods, is humble, mild and submissive ; the smallest reward 
will satisfy him, and he testifies hih gratitude in the most simple and 
aiTecting manner. The Westroirotk is well acquainted with tlie re- 
sources of industry, and puts them in practice ; above all, he under- 
stands every kind of traffic. The OHrogoth has nothing against him 
but his name ; he is distinguished by bis politeness, anability, and 
the easiness of his manners ; he resembles that nature with which 
he is surrounded, and whicli every where presents itself under the 
nost pleasing aspect. The vicinity of the capital g^ves to the Su- 
dermanian and the UpUifider a double physiogomy, the natural fea- 
tures of which have been disfigured. The Wettmanian preposses- 
ses, by a noble figure, a firmness and steadiness of character, and 
simple but mild manners. The inhabitant of that district called 
Borland, is very tall, has an intrepid look ; frankness and loyalty 
are painted in the countenance. The inhabitant of Finland is hon-- 
est, laborious, and capable of enduring great hardships, but be is 
sometimes reproachea with being stiff and obstinate.' The Dalecar- 
lianM accustom themselves to the severest labours, and fear no fatigue, 
liike the rocks which surround tliera, they brave every attack, detest 
slavery, resist oppression under all its forms, and, attached to (heir 
own manners and customs, they transmit them unchanged from gene- 
I'ation to generation. 

The amusements and vices of Stockliolm, the capital of Sweden, 
resemble very much those of other European cities, but its police is 
highly respectable ; watchmen call the hours of night, ann during 
the whole peiiod of da|^ness, the streets resound with the fi>llowing 
words : ** May the goofflmd all powerful arm of God preserve our 
city fVom fire and flames" ! The hours are announced from tlie tops 
of to^vers by a mel^choly sounding instrument. 

Differ^ Rank$ in Sweden, 

The common people are orderly and industrious, sober, loyal, and 
religious ; yet wneji intoxicated, furious and ungovernable. They 
live in great poverty, and rudely practise several mechanical arts, 
such as making shoes, clothes, tools and instruments of husbandry. 
The trading part of the nation plod on in a beaten track, without 
ingenuity to discover, or spirit to pursue, new branches of commerce. 
The peasants are civil and humble, even to obsequiousness ; but 
they are much less uncivilized and barbarous than might be expects 
ed, from the appearance of every thing about them. The nooility 
are brave, hospitable, polite, and, fond of glory. 

SjKeden, says Sir John Carr, is one continued rock of granite, cov- 
cred^^ith fir : hence the cottages, which are only one story high, 
and raanj of the superior houses, are constructed of wood, the 
planks of*^ which are let into each other in a layer of moss, and the 
outside is painted of a red colour ; tlie roof is formed with the bark 
of the birch, and covered with turf, wViich generally presents a bed 
of grass, sufficiently high for the scytlje of the mower. The floors of 
the rooms are strewed with the slips of young fir, which give them 
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Hbt appeaniice of litter and disorder ; and the smell is far from be- 
ing* pleasant. Nothing can be more dreary than winding throug-h 
the forests, which every now and then present to the weary eve httle 
patches of cleared ground, where firs had been felled by nre, the 
stumps of which, to a considerable height, were left in the ground, 
and at the distance resemble so many large stones. Inexhaustible 
abundance of wood induces the peasant to think it labour lost to root 
them ap ; and they remain to augment the general dreariness of the 
scenery. 

The population in both the provinces of Scania and Smaland, is 
very thmly diffused ; except in the very few towns between Flens- 
boTP and Stockholm, the abode of man but rarely refreshes the eye 
of me weary traveller. At dawn of day, and all day lor^, he moves 
in a forest, and at night he sleeps in one. The only birds we saw 
were woodpeckers. The peasantry are poorly housed and clad ; yet 
amidst such discouraging appearances, their cheek boasts the bloom 
of health, and the smile of content Their clothes and stockings 
are generaUy of light cloth ; their hats raised in the crown, pointed 
at the top, wtth a urge broad rim ; and round their waist they fre- 
quently wear a leathern girdle, to which are fastened two knives in a 
leather case. The country in these provinces appeared to be very 
sterile ; only small portions of its rocky surfiice.were covered with 
a ^rmkling of vegetable mould. 






Laws. 

In order to repress duelling, the laws of Sweden make it death to 
6ie survivor who has killed his antagonist, and a notice of infamy is 
published on the memory of both. If neither of them is killed, they 
are both committed to prison for two years, fed on bread and water, 
and fined a thousand crowns. Reparation of honour, in case of af- 
front, is referred to the respective national courts, where recanta- 
tions, and an obligation publicly to beg pardon, is usually inflic-> 
ted. 

By the ecclesia^cal laws in Sweden it is ordained, 1. That if a 
subject change his religion he shall be banished the kingdom, and 
lose all right of inheritance for himself and his descendants. 9. If 
any person continue excommunicated above a year, he shall be im- 
pruoned a month and then banished. 3. If any bring into the coun- 
try teachers of another religion, he is to be fined and banished. 4. 
Foreign ministers enjoy the free exercise of their religion, but only 
for themselves and families. 5. AH children are to be baptised by 
litttfaeran ministers, and educated in that religion, otherwise tliey 
hare not the privilege of Swedish subjects. 

Houses and Food 
Thc greater pait of the houses are built of wood, which, wheti 
properly constructed, and kept in repair, are said to be warmer tiian 
those built of bnck or stone. The seams of the windows are daubed 
Over widi pitch or cement, and double ones are sometimes employed. 
The stoves are <M>nstmcted with twisted tubes, so as to make the 
heat circulate ; and they have a cootrivance to rarefy or condense 
the sir at pleasure. Wood is not dear in Sweden, and little care is 
taken Co save it. 

' The price of provisions is equally moderate. The lower cla«»ses of 
peo|^ Hve prinGipaUy upon hard bread, salted or dried fish, and wa- 
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ter-gruel ; beer is their ordinal^ beverage, and they can procure it 
exceedini^ly cheap. At the tables of the opulent, there is always 
plentf of meat, and the repast is preceded by a kind of collation, 
consisting of butter, cheese, salted provisions, and strong li<^nors. 
Strangers are astonished to see women swallow laiige quantities of 
these liquors, and with the same ease as tlie men. The consump- 
tion of wine is very great in Sweden, but people seldom drink to 
excess. 

Travelling, 
As there are no stage-coaches, it is necessary for every traveler to 
be provided with a carriage of his own. It ought to be light, and in 
Fommer a:» open carriage is much more useful and ag^reeable than 
any other. The horses in Sweden are small but very active, and 
remarkablv sure footed. Notwithstanding the great number of hor- 
ses which Dr. Thompson says he employed, in a journey of above 
1200 milex, he never saw one of them stumble. Their harness con- 
sists of little else than common ropes, with which you supply yourself. 
In gfeneral, about half an hour is requisite to yoke a couple of horses 
to our carrige. Posting is under tbe rcgtilation of government. 
Post-houses are provided at reg^ular distances all over Uie couutrv. 
The person who Keeps these houses is called the gastgiftfary and he 
in obliged by law to keep a certain number of horses for posting. 
These vary from one to twenty, but the usual number is two, four, or 
six. Besides these, there is a certain number which the peasants in 
the neighbourhood are obliged to furnish, and to send once a day to 
the post-house ; these are called koUhaslery or relay horses ; tnese 
%'ary from two to twenty-two. In some counties, as Smoland, where ^ 
the population is small, and the intercoui^se not great, there are no 
Jiollhoiter at all. In travelling through such counties, unless you * 
take care to send a person before you, you are quite sure to be 'de- 
tained several hours at each stage, before horses can be procured. 
I'here is a third class of horses, called reserve horses, and which in • 
tact consists of all the horses in tlie district. These the post master 
is entitled to call upon in case of necessity ; but a consiaerable time r| 
always elapses before they can be procured. If you wish to drive 
rapidly in Sweden, you must send a person before you, to order hor- -; 
ses by a particular hour. This person is called a forbod, and by ■. 
means of him you may travel as rapidly in Sweden as in England. > 

Roads, 
I was very much struck, says Dr. Thompson, with the goodness of 2 
the roads in Sweden : they are narrower than our British roads, and ^jh 
sometimes you meet with pretty steep pulls in them ; but they are ' 
all so smooth that they convey tlie idea of travelling in a gentleman's 

Sark. The roads are under the charge of peasants, each of whoms^ 
as a certain number of feet of road w>iich he is obliged to keep io -.^ 
repair. These distances are all carefully marked off by small piece* -^^ 
ef board, upon which are painted the initials of the peasant who bat ^ 
the charge of that portion of road. j 1 

Cultivaiion and Trade, ^^ 

All the land under culture in Sweden is inclosed, not with ^qnick-4tii 
set hedges or stone- walls as in Britain, but with a wooden paling. 
The only part of Sweden where hawthorn hedges are to be se 3a h ^ 
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tlie Deighbourbood of €rottenbttrg'» and the cnstom has doubtless 
originated with the British merchants settled there. In Scania I ob- 
seired a hedge made of sloe-bushes ; but the practice was not gen- 
erally foUovred. The Swedish palings are very different firom ours^ 
and occasion a prodigious waste of wood. Two stakes are driven 
into the ground at a little distance from each other, and between 
four and six feet hu^h : these are tied toother in three or four places 
at equal distances by a kind of rope made of birch bark. A row of 
such double stakes at the distance of about four feet from each other 
goes quite round the field to be inclosed. The whole space from the 
ground to the top of these stakes is filled up with pieces of fir-wood 
^ring above each other, and kept in their places by the double stakes, 
and the birch ropes which support them. 

The com on the sides of the road was nearly ripe : it consisted of 
rye and big,^ and a few ridges of oats. The crops in general looked 
weQ, except that they were exceedingly foul. The mode of farming 
wa»v€Ty smgular. The fields were all divided into pretty broad 
ridges, which were occupied alternately with different kmds of grain. 
The first ridge in the field we shall suppose was rye, the second grass, 
the third big, the fourth potatoes, the nfth oats ; and in this way they 
alternated over the whole field. 

The manufactures of Sweden are far behind those of other Euro- 
pean counUies. Sweden will probably long continue to send her 
nt» to Ei^land, and import the hardware of that country. The 
goTermnent gives them every encouragement ; but two things are 
wanting, which no government can ever command, g^eat capitals, 
and a people possessing an active and enterprising spirit. 

The iron mines in Sweden are what estates are to the great and 
wealthy in other countries. They are superintended by the nobility, 
to wboin they principally^ belong. One manufacturer, or rather 
worker of irmi, employs eight humred labourers, who do not live in 
detached huts, but m houses built in regular rows, and each house 
eontaios two families. The houses are built in couples, each pair at 
a certain distance from the next, but so as to form a street, the 
sides of which are lined with trees, forming an alley in the mid- 
dle. 

The iron mine at Dannemore is the most celebrated in Sweden, 
and afibrds a very interesting spectacle of a great number of people 
at work in the di^rent parts in open day-light ; so that a spectator 
at the top may overlook, at once, all the various operations of the 
labourers. This mine yields 1 8,000 tons of the best Swedish iron 
annually, the greatest part of which comes to England. The num- 
ber of ^bourers employed is about 1600, besides sS>out 150 horses. 

Tke Diet 

Otebro is the place where the Swedish Diet occasionally meets ; a 
drcumstance which gives it more importance tlian it otherwise 
voold be entitled to from its size« 

Tlie Diet as is well known, is the supreme court in ibf eden, and 
«anilar in many respects to the Parliament of Great firitaio. It 
oaisist of four distinct bodies of men, who meet in separate houses. 
T)[tffie are^-the nobles, the clergy, the peasants, and the burghers or 
izdbabitants of towns. 



^ A kind of barley, suited to cold climates. P 
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1. There are three oiden of nobility in Sweden, Counts, Barons^ 
wad noblemen without any title. When a £unily is once ennobled, 
all the descendants and collateral branches are noble. 80 that the 
number of nobleman in Sweden must increase with the population 
of the country. The number of noble families in Sweden amounts 
to about r^uo. 

2. The second bouse of the Diet con s ist s of the clersy. The re- 
li(pon in Sweden is the Lutheran : and the different orders of clergy 
are bishops : dompriaU, or deans, proti$^ or archdeacons : padorg^ 
or rectors; and comminuUri^ or perpetual curates. There are 
twelve diocesses ; namely, one archbishopric and eleven bishoprics. 
There are 170 archdeacons, and 3,6-20 rectors and perpetual curates. 

The number of representatiyes of the dei^y is uncertain, because 
each district may eitner send up a representative of its own, or join 
with the neig^hbouring district and send one between them. They 
usually vary from fifty to about eighty. 

3. The third house of the Diet consists of the peasants, a class of 
men that do not exist at all in Great Britain, and therefore require 
to be particularly explained. In Sweden, there is no class of men 
equivalent to our British farmers ; that is to say, men who pay a 
certain annual rent to the proprietor of the farm, in order to be al* 
lowed to cultivate it The only fiaLrmers in Sweden are either pro- 
prietors of the land, similar to our country' gentlemen, or they are 
peasants. Now a Swedish peasant is a main employed in agriculture, 
possessing land of a certain tenure, who has never' follow^ a trade, 
nor enjoyed a civil office. So that a peasant is a man whose ances- 
tors have been always farmers. 

The peasants are elected in the following manner : the governor 
of the province sends the writ to the county judges, wih> summon 
the peasants within their respective jurisdictions to meet in the 
court of justice on the day of election. The members are chosen 
by a majority of yotes ; the electors pay their representatives from 
three to five shilling a day during the sitting of the Diet ; the nom* 
ber of representatives is uncertain. Each district may send two 
deputies ; or two districts may unite together and send only Due. 
In general the house of peasants consists of about 100. 

4. The fourth house of the Diet consists of the citizens. The 
number of towns in Sweden amounts to about 100. Every freeman 
of these towns, who pays taxes to the town, and has reached the 
ag'e of twenty-one, is an elector. Every citizen who has been a 
freeman for seven years, or an alderman for three, and reached llie 
age of twenty-four, may be, elected. The number of freemen bears 
but a small proportion to the inhabitants of the towns. 

Languagt, 

The Swedish language has proceeded from the original Scandina- 
▼ian, which has now branched itself out into three languages, the 
'English, the German, and the Swedish*. 

The words of the Swedish lai^niage bear so close a resemblance 
to the German, that a person weU acquainted with the latter language 
mav, without much trouble, make himself acquainted with the for- 
mer. The idiom is almost exactly English, so that you may turn 
most Swedish sentences, word for word, into Eng^h, and they wiO 



*^ See Appendix. F* 
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make sense. There are a ^ood many Swedish words which resemble 
the English very closely, either in their spelling or pronunciatioa. 
So that to a native of Britain, the 8lredish langua^ is not attended 
with much difficulty. 



RUSSIA, 

Russia embraces nearly one half of Europe and more than one third 
af Asia, extending without interruption from the Baltic sea on the 
west, to the Pacific ocean on the east, and from the. Frozen ocean on 
the north to the Chinese empire, Tartanr, Persia and Turkey on the 
south. It lies between 39^ 3(y and 76*" N. lat and between 18<> and 
192" £. Ion. The area is estimated at 7,595,000 square miles, being 
one ninth part of the sur£we of the globe. 

Russia in Europe is bounded N. by the Frozen ocean, E. by Russia 
in Asia ; S. by the sea of Azoph and the Black sea ; W. by Tur- 
key, tbe Austrian dominions, the Prussian dominions, the Baltic sea, 
Sweden and Norway. It contains 1,89 1,5 12 square miles. Popu^ 
tatioD 41,773,000. Pop. on a square mile 22. 

(Jf the Persons and Dress of the Russians. 
Thb Rnsaians are in general hardy, vigorous, and patient of la- 
boar. Tbw complexions differ little from those of the English and 
ScoU^ but the women use a sort of rouge to heighten their beau^^. 
Their eye-sight seems to be defective, occasioned probably by the 
snow which for a great part of the year is continuaUy on the 

ground. 

Tbe Russian peasants are a coarse hardy race, brutally stupid, and 
of rxvat bodily strength. Their diess consists of a round hat, or cap, 
with ft Wgb crown, a coarse robe of drugget, or in winter of sheep- 
skin with the wool turned inwards, reaching to the knee, and hound 
round 6ie waist by a sash ; trowser* of thick linen ; a wooUen or 
flannel cloth wrapped roniid the leg, instead of stockmgs ; sandahi 
woven IhMn strips of a pliant bark, and fastened by strings of the 
same materials, which are twined round the leg and serve as garters 
to tiie wrappers. In warm weather the peasants frequently wear on- 
ly a short coarse shirt and trowsers. 

Among the lugher ranks in society the dress of the men consists 
of a pelisse, or kur^ fur cloak, fur hoots, or shoes, a black velvet or 
fur bonnet, which is made large enough to cover their ears, and pre- 
vent the frost from nipping them. All, whether rich or poor, wear 
tbmr lank hair combea straight without powder, and let tneir beards 

The women are not so well protected by their dress from the in- 
clemoicy of the climate ; but their sedentary domestic habit of hfe 
readers this advantage less necessarv. They wear a long habit, ad- 
justed to the shape and covering the whole body. The toilet of a 
woman in only moderate circumstances, is composed of an extraor- 
dinarv number of articles, gold chains, ear-rinjifs, strings of pearl, 
bracelets, rings, &c. On ^oing out they generally throw a iarge 
siikhandkherchief over their coif, which hangs over the shoulders 
and down the back. 

The Roasian villages all resemble each other; the houses are 
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built of wood, by laying^ beams one across the other ; the SDaces be- 
tween the beams are closed with flax and moss. A large ooor leada 
to the yard. In the house is a sort of hall, with numerous conventen- 
ces for milk, and other necessaries ; and the family room, with a tr^ 
mendous stove built of tiles, which is always re^ hot, even in the 
midst of the most sultry summer. Wooden benches are fastened t« 
the wainscot all round the room, before which stands a table. In one 
comer is suspended the Obross or idol, which the Russian without 
ceremony calls his God, and on a small shelf underneath stands a 
lamp, which in the houses of people of rank is continually burning', 
but with the common people it is only lighted on holidajrs; on partic- 
ular solemn occasions, or when they wi^ to atone for a particular sin, 
they placet lighted wax taper by the side of it. Fowb, dogs, oats, 
pigeons, in short the whole family is here ccdlected. To one of the 
main beams is suspended an elastic cradle, by means of ropes, which 
may be put in motion without difficulty, and will continue swinging 
some time. 

A Russian village is entirely destitute of trees, and you may often 
look round in vain for one to a considerable extent i hey have an 
appearance of nakedness, and the surrounding country is mostly a 
lai^e, uninhabited district, or consists chiefiy of ^rass land for catUe* 

Employments and Social Hahxts of the Russians. 

A great part A the lower class of people at Petersburg can scarce- 
ly be reckoned among the inhabitants. Throughout the summer 
many thousands are employed as carpenters, bricklayeni, masons, 
Iec. who return home at the approach of winter, and whose number* 
are supplied by other thousands who gain their bread as ice-cutters.— 
Most Of them nave no resident city, Sod. no property except the im- 
plements of their industry. They chiefly dwell in the surrounding 
villages, where (hey enter into companies diflerently composed as to 
the numbers, and defray the expenses of living out of a commoa 
chest. Many of those who have undertaken to erect a building, nev« 
er leave the place of their employment, but sleep in tiie open air 
amon^ heaps oS rubbish, or under gateways, in order to be earlier at 
work m the morning. Great numbers live entirely durinjr the sum- 
mer on board the barks and floats of timber that come to Petersburg 
under their conduct. 

The Russian mechanic, whose trade obliges him to a sedentarv life, 
commonly lives in the cellar of some brick house. Almost all the 
houses having, according to the Italian fashion, a habitable range of 
cellars, these people find quarters even in the best parts of the town ; 
and it often happens that the cellars are filled with lodgers, while the 
workmen are still employed in erecting the first and second stories. 

Few people are more contented with their situation, than the Rus- 
sians, and in no country is there a greater proportion of natural 
cheerfulness and resignation, and a greater participation in public 
festivities, than in Russia. No Russian, however poor, consumes all 
that he earns ; frequently he continues his extremely parsimonious 
way of life even after he has, by his diligence, secured himself from 
all danger of future want. THe earnings of the lowest day-labourer 
are more than adequate to his wants. He must be very poor, indeed, 
or very lazy, who cannot at least for one day in the week procure suf- 
ficient to gratify his thirst for strong liquors. Every Russian has bis 
sheep-skin pelisse, and the poorer sort are never seen shivering with 
oold| as in many other Buropean countries. 
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Enjoyiiient is the gnud concern, the main object of aH activity, 
tiie grreat spur to competition, tbe piyot on which the daily course of 
life ttt Petmburi^ turns. One part of the public must indeed work, 
that they may enjoy ; but a greater proportion enjoy without work- 
inr. 

Sociability is here of a Yery differoit character from that of the 
otimr countries of Europe ; it eonsisU in the social enjoyments of all 
the comforts of life. A man reserves nothing but his business and 
Ins cares to himself and his confidants ; all the rest is common proper- 
ty, which seems to belong less to the principal than to his compan- 



(}f the Russian Nobility.* 
Some of the nobles are much richer than the richest of our English 
pcsers ; and a vast number, as may be supposed, are very poor. To 
tbB poverty, and to thefte riches, are e^uiiily joined the most abject 
meanness, and the most detestable profligacy. Id sensuality, they are 
without limits of law, conscience, or honour. In their amusement, 
ahravs children ; in their resentment, women. The toys of infants, 
tte Saubles of French fops, constitute the highest object of their 
WHhes. Novelty delights the human race ; but no part of it seek for 
novelty so eageily as me Ritpsisn nobles. Novelty m their debauch- 
eries ; novel^ in gluttony ; novelty in cruelty ; novelty in whatever 
Ibey pursue. This is not the case with the lower class, who preserve 
their habits unaltered from one generation to another. But mere are 
dnracteristica in which the Russian prince and the Russian i^easant 
are the same: they are all equally oarbarous. Visit a Russian, of 
whatever rank, at his country seat, and you wiD find him lounging 
about, uncombed, unwashed, unshaven, half-naked, eating raw tur- 
nips, and drinking quass* The raw turnip is handed about in slices, 
in tiie first houses, upon a silver salver, witn brandy, as a whet before 
dinner. Their hair is umversally in a state not to be described ; and 
their bodBes are only divested of vermin when they frequent the bath. 
UpoD those occasions, Oieir shirts andp^isses are held over a hot 
stove, and flie heat occasiona the vermin to fall off. It is a fact too 
notorious to admit diapfltS^ that from the Emperor to the meanest 
dave, throughout the vast empire of all the Russias, including aQ its 
priBcea,iioUes, priests, and peasants, there exists not a single indi- 
vidnal in a thousand, wnose oody is destitute of vermin. An English 

Sitleman of Moscow, residing as a banker in the city, assured me, 
t, paeing on horseback through liie streets, he has often seen wo- 
men of the huffaest quality, sitting in the windows of their palaces. 
divesting each other of vermin v— enother trait, in addition to what I 
have said before, of tiieir resemblance to the Neapolitans. 

The true mannerB of the pe(»le are not seen in - Petersburgh, nor 
enm in Moscow, by entering the houses of nobility only. Some of 
them and generally those to whom letters of^recommendation are ob- 
tained, faaye travelled^ and introduce refinements, which their 
friends and conmanions readily imitate. The reaH Russian rises at an 

^This nrticle and the fiillowing are taken from Dr. Clnrke, who 
has been accused of exaggeration and misrepresentation in his state- 
ments. A sifflflar account has been lately g^ven by Dr. Lyatt, who 
nd rsnded several years in Russia.— P* 
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early hour, and breakfasts on a dram with black bread. His diiuier 
at noon consists of the coarsest and most greasy viands, the scorbutic 
effects of which are counteracted by salted cucumbers, sour cabba^^e^ 
the juice of his vacciniwn^ and his nectar, quoM, Sleep, which ren- 
ders him unmindful of his abject servitude and barbarous life, be par- 
ticularly indulge ; sleepini^ always after eating, and ^ing early to 
his bed. The principal articles of diet are the same every where ; 
grrease and brandy. A stranger, dining with their most refined and 
most accomplished princes, may in vain expect to see his knife and 
fork changed. If he sends them away, they are returned without 
even being wiped. If he looks behind him, he will see a servant sptt 
in the plate he is to receive, and wipe it with a dirty napkin, to re- 
move the dust. If he ventures (which he should avoid if he is hun- 
gry) to inspect the soup in his plate with too inquisitive an e^ he 
will doubtless discover living victims in distress, which a Russian, if 
be saw, would swallow with mdifference. Is it not known to all, that 
Potemkin used to take vermin from his head, and kill them on the 
bottom of his plate at tabh ? and beauteous princesses of Moscow do 
not scruple to follow his example. But vermin unknown to an En- 
glishman, and which it is not permitted even to name, attack the 
stranger who incautiously approaches too near the persons of thi^ 
nobility, and visit him from their sophs^ and chairs. If at table he 
regards his neig:hbour, he sees him picknig his teeth with his fork, 
and then plunging it into a plate of meat which is brought round to 
all. The horrors of a Russian kitchen are inconceivable ; and there 
is not a bed in the whole empire, which an English traveller, aware 
of its condition, would venture to approach.-— There is, in fact, no 
degree of meanness to which a Russian nobleman will not conde- 
scend. To enumerate the things of whicA we were eye-witnesses, 
would only weary and disgust the reader. 

Cf the Slaves and Slavery 

We have now contenpplated the nobles, or we may say, in general, 
the upper classes of society : the rest of the community (with the 
trifling exception of a few merchant in the seaports, who are for the 
most part foreigners) consists of the peasantry, who continue in the 
state of bondsmen, in which the lower orders in all the rest of Eu- 
rope once were. To paint the situationr and habits of those persons, 
it IS almost sufficient to say, that they are slaves in tiie possession 
of the barbarous nobles whom we have already described. They 
are attached to the soil, and tranferred with it, like cattle ; and al- 
though many laws are passed for their protection, smd severe exam- 
ples are not unfrequently made of masters who treat them cruelly, 
it is in vain to expect any thing but abuse^ where a man's power is 
absolute over his fellow ; or any thing but debasement in the charac^ 
ter, and wretchedness in the condition of one who is dependent upon; 
the will of a master. , 

We observed a striking ^Eerence between the peasants of the 
Crown and those of individuals. The former are almost all in com- 
paratively easy circumstances. Their abrock^ or rent, is fixed it five 
roubles a year, all charges included ; and as they are sure thai it 
will never be raised, they are more industrious. Tlie peasants be- 
longing to the nobles have their abrock regulate^ by their means of 
getting money ; at an average, throughout the* empire, of eigh* -^ 
ten roubles. It then becomes, not a rent for land, but a dowi 
tax on their industry. Each male peasant is obliged by law t 
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bimr diiefl dajrs in eaeh week for his pFOprietor. This law takes ^- 
iMt en lus amriii^ at the age of fifteen. If the proprietor chooses 
to emfHoj him the other days, he ma^ ; as, for example, in a maau- 
fiustofy : bnt he then finds him m food and clothing. • Mutual 
advantage, howerer, generally relaxes this law ; and excepting such 
as aie sdected fbr -dnnestic servants, or as above, are employed in 
mamiiactones, the slave pays a certain abfock^ or rent, to oe allow- 
ed tcwwork all the week on his own account. The master is bound to 
femish him with ahouse and a certain portion of land. The allot- 
ment of land is generally settled by the Starogta (Elder of the vil- 
la^), and a meetmg of the peasants themselves. The number of 
beggars in Petersboig is very small ; as, when one is found, he is im« 
mediately soit ba«k to his owner. In Moscow, and other towns, 
they are numerous ; though I think less so than in London. They 
beg with great modesty, in a low and humble tone of voice, firequent- 
W croering themselves, and are much less clamorous and importunate 
than a London be|^^. 

The master has the power of correcting his slaves, by blows or 
confinement ; but if he is guilty of any great cruelty, he is amena- 
Ue to the laws ; which are, we are tola, executed in this point with 
impartiality. In one of the towers of the Khitaigorod, at Moscow, 
there was a Countess Soltika|' confined for many years with a most 
unrelenting severity, which she merited for cruelty to her slaves. 
Instances m barbarity are, however, by no means rare. At Kostroma, 
the sister o^ Mr. Kotchetof, the governor, gave me an instance of a 
nobleman who had nailed (if I understood her right) his servant to a 
cross. The master was sent to a monastery, and the business hushed 
up. Domestic servants, and those employed in manufactories, as 
they are more exposed to cruelly, so they sometimes revenge them- 
selves in a terrible manner. A Mr. Hetrof, brother to Mrs. Schepo- 
tef, who had a great distillery, disappeared suddenly, and was pretty 
eai^y guessed to have been thrown into a boiling copper by his 
slaves. We heard another instance, though not from equally good 
authority, of a lady, now in Moscow, who had been poisonea wree 
several times by her servants. 

Hie only property a Russian nobleman allows his peasants to pos- 
sess, is the food he cannot, or will not, eat himself — tne bark of trees* 
dbaC and other refuse— quass, water, and fish oil. If the slave has 
sufficient ingenuity to gam money without his knowledge, it becomes 
a dangerous possession ; and, when cmce discovered, falls instantly 
into the hands of his lord. A peasant in the village of Celo Molody, 
near Moscow, who had been fortunate enough to scrape together a 
little wealth, wished to marry his daughter to a tradesman of the 
city ; and for that purpose, that she should be free, he offered fifteen 
tiionsand rubles for her liberty — a most unusual price of freedom, 
snd a much greater sum than persons of his class, situated as he was, 
will be found to possess. The tyrant took the ransom ; and then told 
the &ther, that ooth the girl and the money belonged to him ; and 
therefore she must still continue among the number of his slaves.— 
What a picture do these facts afford of the state of B-ussia ! It is 
thus we b^iold tiie subiects of a vast empire, stripped of aH they 
possess, and existing in the most abject servitude ;-.~viotiin4 of Ivrsm. 
ay and torture— of sorrow and poverty— of sickness and famine. — 
TfUTersing the provinces south of Moscow, the land is as tho'j^-ar^eu 
Q^Eden ; a fine soil, covered with com, and apparently sroilin^ in 
^Ipfety. -ilnter the cottage of the poor labourer, surroundeil hv yXi 
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these riches, and you find him dying of hanger, or pining from bad 
food ; and in want €i the common necessaries of life. Extensive 
pastures covered with cattle, afford no milk to him. In autumn, the 
nanrest yields no bread for his children. The lord claims all the pro- 
duce. At the end of summer, every road in the southern provinces 
is filled with caravans, bearing com and all sorts of provisions, eve- 
ry produce of labour and the land, to supply the lords of Moscow 
ana Petersburg ; and the markets of these two capitals, which, like 
whirlpools, swallow all that comes within their vortex with never- 
ending voracity. Can there be a more affecting sight, than a Rus- 
sian family, having got in an abundant harvest, in want of the com- 
mon-stores to supply and support them, through the rigours of their 
longhand inclement winter ? 

Of Russian Festivals. 
A people so fond of social amusements as those of the city of Pe- 
tersburg, are not apt to let slip any opportunit^r for feasting and jun- 
ketiujg. Name-days and birth-days are particularlv solemnized in 
Russian families with grand entertainments or bails, at which the 
friends and acquaintance customarily assemble without formal invita- 
tion. The birth of a child, the appointment to an office, the pur- 
chase of a house, in short, every fortunate occurrence furnishes an 
occasion for domestic festivity. At these times the same ease and 
freedom prevail, that so acpreeablv heighten the character of the gen- 
eral manners of the people of this place. No custom is of such uni- 
versal obligation as not to admit of^ an exception without improprie- 
ty ; no where are fewer formalities, and no where is the neglect of 
them attended with fewer remarks and expostulations. W^dings, 
christenii^, and funerals, are conducted in various ways ; there 
being at Petersburg no rule of etiquette prescribing the pomp, nor 
any form to reg^ate the ceremonies. 

Modes of Travelling in Russia, 

Among the many conveniences introduced of late into Russia, that 
of travelling is remarkable. Nothing strikes a stranger more than 
the &cility with which the Russians perform the longest and most un- 
comfortable joumies. They travel in sledges made of the bark of 
the linden-tree, lined with tnick felt, drawn by rein-deer, when the 
snow is frozen hard enough to bear them.* la the internal parts of 
Russia, horses draw their sledg«s : and the sledge-way towaras Feb- 
ruary becomes so well beaten, that they erect a kind of couch upon 
the sledges, on which they may lie at fiill lenj^th, and so travel night 
and day, wrapt up in good furs ; thus they will sometimes perform a i 
journey of four hundred miles in three days and nights. 

Instead of hackney coaches in the streets of Petersburg, there 
are persons always plying at their stands, ready to drive where they 
are ordered, in summer with drojekasy and in winter with sledges.— 
The drojeka consists of a bench with springs under it, and cushions 
upon it, on four wheels, at one end of which is the horse, and just be- 
hind him sits the driver ; in other respects the drojeka is construct- 
ed according to the fancy of the owner : thus some are made wlih 
elbows ; some have a tester to preserve the passengers from 2 a in, 



•^ Tb»s is only in the extreme northern districts, or in Lapland.— I 
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some have backs, and others are plain. Those that are intended for 
public senrice are made in the simplest form, very light, but always 
raudily painted. Two persons at most can sit on them, besides the 
driver, with tolerable ease. Having- no covering, and frequently 
afibrding no protection from the dirt, the ridex is entirely exposed to 
the weaOier. The jolting of the motion, whence the name drojeka 
was obtained, renders it a very unpleasant vehicle. In the best fre- 
quented parts of the town are handsome sledges with fine running 
horses. Driving at full speed is one of the favourite winter diver- 
sions of the Russians. In the long and broad streets are frequently 
leen abreast two, four, or six sledges. No one who has not been an 
eye-witness, can form any idea of the rapidity with which they^g^lide 
along the plains of frozen snow. The dexterity of the driver strikes 
every foreigner with astonishment. In the busiest struts a prodi- 
gious numl^ of sledges are running across each other in every di- 
rection, almost all of them driving very fast, and yet it is but seldom- 
that an accident happens. Every driter wears a plate of tin at his 
back, on which is pamted his number, and the quarter of the city to 
which he belongs. 

When the emperor or any of the royal family make a lon^ journey, 
a machine is used large enough to contain a bed, table, chairs, &c. so 
that four or six persons may lodge in it, and be furnished with all 
necessary accommodations. This machine is set on a sledge drawn 
bv twenty-four horses, which are relieved at regular stages ; and to 
illuminate the road by night, great piles of wood are placed at cer* 
tain distances, and set on fire. 

Of Russian Marriages and Funerals. 

Among the lower classes in Russia the nuptial ceremonies are pt^- 
culiar to themselves. When the parents are agreed upon a match. 
though the parties perhaps have never seen each other, the brido in 
examined by a number of females. On the wedding-day she is 
crowned with a garland of wormwood ; and after the priest has tied 
the nuptial knot, his clerk or sexton throws a handful of hops urion 
the head of the bride, wishing that she may prove as fruitful as tl^al. 
plant. She is then led home with abundance of coarse ceremonies. 
The barbarous treatment of wives by their husbands, which former 
ly extende4 to the right of putting them to death, is now eithf^v 
guarded against by the laws of the country, or by particular stipula- 
tions in the marriage contract. '^ 

The Russians entertain many fantastical notions with regard to the 
state of the dead. Afler the corpse is dressed, a priest is hii>ed to 
pray for the soul, to purify it with incense, and sprinkle it with holy 
water while it remains above ground. When the body is carried to 
the grave, which is done wi& many gesticulations of sorrow, the 
priest produces a ticket, sigfned by the bishop and another clergyman, 
as the deceased's passport to heaven. This being put into the coffin 
between the fingers of the corpse, the company return to the deceas- 
ed's house, where tiiey drown their sorrow in intoxication, which 
lasts with few intervals forty days. During that time a priest every 
day says prayers over the grave of the deceased ; for ^hoii^h the 
Russians do not believe in pureatory, yet they imagine that their de- 
parted friexid maj be assisted by prayer, in his long journey io the 
place of his destination after this life. 
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Of their Dioernom and Entertainments. 

The amuflements of the politer part <^ mankiiid are, by the exle&i 
of ciFilization, and hj the regular intercourse of nations, now be- 
come so much alike m all conntriee, that the account of them from 
one capital would nearij suit all others : the popular diversionB, 
however, still, almost every where, bear the stamp of a certain pe- 
culiarity, which may not unfrequently be regarded as a remarkable 
addition to the history of its manners. 

The Russian, on the whole, is a cheerAil being. A hap|>y rolubili- 
ty, and a thoughtlessness peculiar to himself, accompany him through 
hfe. The most penurious condition, and the most toilsome labour, 
leave him always some opportunities for the enjoyment of his exist- 
ence. The former gives him no concern, as his circle of ideas sel- 
dom extends to the representation of a nobler and more refined state 
of being ; and the latter he mitigates by singing his country ballads, 
and by taJdng a portion of brandy. The verge at which this exc^- 
lent ground colour in the national character gpradually fedes away, is 
the hne of partition between the pdpulace and the citizen. Tlie 
hi^er the classes of mankind, the less natural is their mirth. 

The cheerful disposition of the common Russians being chiefly 
maintained by singing, that ought to be the first amusement to be 
mentioned. £very employment, even the most laborious, the Rus- 
sian alleviates by singing, and every satisfaction, every pleasure, is 
by the same means heightened and improved. There is not 'a nation 
in Europe in which the propensity to this amusement is so prevalent 
as in Russia. 

The national interest contained in the subjects of Russian ballads, 
their extremely simple but melodious tunes, the musical dispositioos, 
and generally well-tormed org^s of the people, have a veiy agreea- 
ble and surprising effect, even on unmusical strangers and foreigners. 
It is therefore a customaiy recreation of the higher ranks of St. Pe- 
tersburg to take with them in a boat, on their parties of pleaeure on 
the water, a band of expert singers, to sing the popular I<ussian bal- 
lads ; a practice likewise often used at their tables at home. 

When the Russian populace are disposed to be merry in company, 
'the dance cannot be omitted. No popular dance can he more ex- 
pressive and diverting than the national dance commonly called the 
Dove 'dance* It is generally performed by one couple, who stand 
facing one another at some distance, seemingly making love, and with 
energetic pantomimical gestures, by turns, sue, reject, importune, 
disdain, ana comply. As this danoe is throughout a natural, strongly 
impressive pantomime, art can add little or nothing to its improve- 
ment. The music to which it is danced is extremely simple ; often 
no instrument at all is used, but the by-standers sing in chorus some 
vulgar ballad to the tune. In the public-houses, c^ed Kabakgy the 
populace assemble at idle hours, in merry companies, to sing and ca- 
rouse. 

Among the places of public resort for the lower classes, the bath* 
ing-bouses must be included, which administer not only to necessity 
but to recreation. The common Russians frequent them at least 
once a week ; and the day on which this custom is adopted is a holi- 
day. Vapour-baths are to be found in great numbers, which are thus 
constructed ; the bath-room has a laive vaulted oven, which is so 
strongly heated, that the stones which form the upper part of it "^^ 
rome glowing hot. For augmenting the heat, water iB sprinkler 
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I Uiese stoneg ; bv this process the room is immediately filled with va- 
pour. Round the warn are benches or scaiTolds, afTordinff every per- 
son the choice of .an atmosphere more or less hot, as me bench is 

, hig-lier or lower (roui the ground. The bathers sit or lie in this hoi 
vapour, which produces such a perspiration, as without actual expci- 
iment cannot be well conceived. To promote this still more, it is 
the common practice for tJie batliers to be gently beaten with dry 
bunches of leaf twi^^ of birch, and then rubbed down with woollen 
cloths. ' Almost all the hospitals and public institutions of every kind 

. are provided with such baths : and even among the higher classes of 

, the inhabitants of the city, the vapour bath is used as a necessary of 
life, as well as a luxiirv. 

The games in practice with the common people, for recreation and 
amusement, are all extremely simple, requiring only exertion and 
agilit^'. In their invention they are entirely national ; the populace 
of tliC towns, notwithstanding- their long acquaintance with foreign- 
ers, having* never ieamt to mingle any foreign manners with tlieir 
pastimes. 

In all the streets, especially in winter, notliing is more common than 
to see men or boys wrestling or boxing. This is merely a diversion, 
being seldom or never tlie effect of aii^^er or quarrelsj^ but usually 
engaged in from agood-humouied challenge, perhaps, in winter, for 
the purpose of keeping themselves warm. No less general is tlie 
game of foot-ball, particularly among tlie drivers of sU^dges and dro' 
jekas plying at their stands for a fare. A large ball stuffed with 
feathers is kicked about ; and he who snc'^cds in catching it^r pick- 

l ing it up with his hands, in spite of trie kicks and cuffs of his play- 
mates, carries off the prize of nuts or monvv. Cliess and drafts are 
likewise very conMnon with the Russian j'opulace. In the li-rge 
squares, or under the arcades of the shops, people of the lowest clrts- 
ses are every day seen amusing themselves ut these games, and n)any 
of them in a masteriy way. 

The most common amusement is the swiii^, which every wher<j, 
and at all times, is used as an amusement by persons of rank and 
condition ; but at Easter it is the grand divei^i \i of the holiday.-*. — 
The swings may be divided into three soils : stT'e have a vibr^ttng 
motion, and these are the most common, well kn n^n in Gerniar.r and 
En<*-land; otliers are turned round ifi a perpenr«;.:nla,*. and otheiis 
•again in a horizontal direction. The first of thes-" hitter sreeie> con- 

^ sLsts of two high posts, on tiie top of which t(M' hu .ivie, having I'vo 
pair of pole* fixed in its centre. Each of the^e pairof poles has at its 

* two extremities a seat suspended to a moveable axi5<. The proprie- 
tor, by turning the axis that rests on the two p/^st^, make? all thp 
eight seats go round in a perpendicular circle, *r fhai they alltjmate- 
Iv almost touch the ground, anH then are mounicd uljft in *he air.— 
The last kind is composed of chairs, chariots, slet'i^es^ wooden hn^^es, 
swans, goats, &c. fastened at the extremities of long poles, and lorceH 

* rapidly round in a horizontal circle. In tho East«r holidays ail 
kinds of machine-s are set up in the public square^ ; and as the com- 
mon people are remarkably fond of the diverbi^jo, it is a joyful season 

, to the p<»nuluce, who then devote themselves witiiout restraint to their 

^ nalii'nal ^^ropensity to mirth. 

In the vicuuty of the swings at the Russian fairs, booths are nnv^M 
ly>run up of boards^ in which low comedies are performed. Bach 
representation lasts about half an hour and the price of admittance n 
very tndiog : .at as the confluence of people is extremely gn^t^wl 
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die acting goes on the whole day, the profits are always cumsideTable 
lx)th to the managers and performers, who share the amount between 
them. 

Ice^hills are exceedingly common, and afford a perpetual fund of 
amusement to the populace during the Russian carnival. Every ice* 
hill is constructed in the following manner : a scaffolding is raised 
upon the frozen river, about thirty feet high, with a landijpg^ place at 
top, the ascent to which ub by a ladder. From this summit a sloping 
plain of boards, about four yards broad and thirty long, descends to 
the superficies of the river. Uuon these boards are laid square 
masses of ice about four inches mick, which, being first smoothed 
with the axe, and laid close to each other, are then sprinkled with 
water ; by which means they adhere to the board and to one anoth- 
er, and form an inclined plain of pure ice. From the bottom of this 
plain the snow is cleared away for the length of two hundred yards, 
and the breadth of four, upon the level bed of the river ; and the 
sides of th&B course, as well as the sides and top of the scaffolding, 
are ornamented with firs and pines. Each person beinr provided 
with a sledge, something like a butcher's tray, mounts me ladder, 
and having attained the summit, he seats himself on his sledge at the 
upper extremity of the inclined plane, down which he suners it to 
glide with considerable rapidity ; the velocity acquired in the de- 
scent, carries it to more than one hundred yarns upon the level ice of 
the river. At the end of the course there is usually another ice-hill 
similar to the former, which begins where the other ends ; so fb&t 
the person immediately momits again, and in the same manner glides 
down the other plain of ice. The ^eat difficulty consists in steering 
and poising the sled||[e as it is burned down the mclined plain. Bovs 
amuse themselves m skaiting down these hills :• they glide chiefly 
upon ode skait, being better able to preserve a proper balance upon 
one leg than upon two. 

In the gardens of Oranienbaum, a few miles from Petersburg, is a 
very extraordinary building, denominated the Flying Mountain : it is 
ma^e of wood, supported upon brick walls, representing a mountain 
composed of three principal ascents, gradually diminishing in height, 
with an intermediate space to resemble vallies : from top to bottom 
is a floored way, in which three parallel grooves are formed. It is 
thus used : a small carriare containmg^ one person being placed in 
the centre groove upon the hi^est point, goes with great rapidity 
down one hill ; the velocity which it acquires in its descent carries it 
up a second, and so on till it arrives at tne bottom of t^e area, when 
it is placed in one of the grooves, and drawn up by means of a cord 
fixed to a windlass. At the top of the mountain are several apart- 
ments for the court and principal nobility, and there is room for ma- 
ny thousand spectators within tiie colonnaide and upon its roof. Near 
t&e Flying Mountain is a spacious amphitheatre, in which tourna- 
ments are usually exhibited. 

The roads approaching to the city of Petersburg are bordered on 
both sides with elegant villas. Most of them belong to private per- 
sons, and are used for the entertainment of themselves and tneir 
friends in a very hospitable manner. But, with still greater liberali- 
ty, several persons of rank convert their gardens into places of public 
entertainment, to which all persons of decent appearance are at liber- 
ty to come. The conntry-seats of the two brothers Narishkin de*' 
serve here particular notice, as being fineouented on Sundays by greal 
numbers of the higher classes. A uicmdly invitation, in four wk^T'^ 
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eDt Iangfaag«8, iiiscrib€d orer ^ entrance to Hie grounda, aathorizes 
eyerr one of decent appearance and behaviour to amuse himself there 
in whatever way he pleases, without fear of molestation. In several 
pavilions are musicians. for the benefit of those who choose to dance : 
m others are chairs ready for the reception of any partj who wish to 
recreate themselves by sedate conversation, after roammg about with 
the throng. Some take to the swings, the bowling-green, and other 
diversions. On the canals and lakes are gondolas, some constructed 
for rowing, others for sailing; and refreshments are bountifully 
spread on tables in particular alcoves, or are handed about by ser- 
vants in livery. 

AnntuU Market on the Neva, 

At the conclusion of the long fast, which closes on the fourth of Jan- 
uary, the Russians lay in their provisions for the remaining part of 
the winter: for which j>urpo6e an annual market, which lasts three 
days, is held upon the nver near the fortress. A street, more than a 
mue in length, is lined on each side with an immense store of provis- 
ions, sufficient for the supply of the capital duhug the three following 
months. Many thousand raw carcases oi oxen, sheep, hogs, pigs, 
and poultry of all kinds, and every species of frozen food, are expos<> 
ed to sale. The larger quadrupeds are grouped in various circles up- 
right, their hind legs fixed in the snow, with their heads and fore legs 
turned towards each other. These occupy the hindermost row : next 
to them succeed a regular series of animals, descending gradually to 
the smallest, intermixed with poultry and game hanging in festoons, 
and garnished with heaps of fish, butter and eggs. It is observable, 
that many birds, as well as several animals in these n(M*them regions, 
become white in winter ; many hundred black cocks being changed 
to that colour; and some may at this season be seen, which have 
been taken before the metamorphoais is completed, exhibiting a vari- 
egated mixture of black and wnite plumage. ^ 

The most distant quarters contribute to supply this vast store of 
provisions ; and the finest veal is sent by land- carriage as far as from 
Archangel, which is eight hundred and thirty miles from Petersburg, 
yet every species of food is exceedingly cheap ; butcher's meat of 
every kind, from a penny to three half-pence per pound, geese at ten- 
pence each, large pigs at eight-pence, and other articles in propor* 
tion. In order to render frozen food fit for dressing, it must be first 
tliAwed in cold water. 

Moscow J the Ancient Capital, 
Wc arrived, says Dr. Clark, at the season of the year in which 
this city is most interesting to stran^rs. Moscow is in every thing 
extraordinary ; as well in disappointing expectation as in surpassing 
it; in causing wonder and derision, pleasure and regret. Let me 
o<nidttct the r^uler back with me again to the gate by which we en*- 
tered, and thence through the streets. Numerous spires, glittf^ring 
widi gt)ld, amidst burnished domes and painted palaces, appear in the 
midst of an open plain, for several versts before you reach this gate. 
Having passed, yon look about, and >ronder what has become of the 
city, or where you are ; and are ready to ask, once more, How far is 
it to Moscow ? They will tell you, " This is Moscow ! " and you be- 
hM nothing but a wide and scattered suburb, huts, gardens, pigsties, 
Mck walls, churches, dnnghills, palaces, timber-yards. warehouser^\ 
and a refiue, as it weit, of matenals sufficient t% stock an empire 
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with miMFable towna and miserable villagfea. One might imagine aU 
the states of Europe and Asia had sent a building, by way of repre- 
sentative, to Moscow : and under this impression uieeye is presented 
with deputies from all countries, holding congress : timber huts from 
regions beyond the Arctic; plastered palaces from -Sweden and Den- 
mark, not whitewashed since their arrival ; painted walls from the 
Tyrol ; mosques from Constantinople ; Tartar temples from Bucha- 
ria; pagodas, pavilions, and virandas from China; cabarets 6om 
Spain ; dungeons, prisons and public offices from France ; architec- 
tural ruins from Rome ; terraces and trellisses from Naples ; and 
warehouses from Wapping.* 

On the invasion of Kussia by the French during the late war, this 
ancient capital was desolated by a tremendous fire : but it has nsen 
In greater splendour from its ashes. Its condition five years adAer 
that event, is thus described by Dr. Macmichael. '^ Of the ruins of a 
city that had contained between 3 and 400,000 souls, many vestij^ 
were still visible ; but the great advances made towards obliterating' 
the traces of the disaster were almost inconceivable. Before the con« 
fiagration, which commenced on the 3d Sept. 1812, the houses of 
Moscow were estimated numerically at 12,000, but under each num- 
ber were sometimes comprehended two, three, and sometimes even 
four distinct dwellings. The greater part were of wood, the rest 
were built of brick, faced with stucco ; of the whole number, it was 
calculated that nine- tenths were consumed. The quarter of the town 
called Bielgorod, (the White City] was preserved by the exertions of 
the French ; and the Kremlin, where Buonaparte iived, remained un- 
touched, till the morninj^ of the 23d October, when several par^ of 
it were destroyed by the four distinct explosions that announced* the 
final departure of the enemy." By the two first, part of the walls 
and one of the Towers towards the nver were destroyed ; by the third, 
the church of St. Nicholas, and the four great bells of Moscow were 
blown up with tremendous violence, and the Tower of Ivau Veliki 
was rent from the top to the base. By the fourth, the walls of the 
arsenal, upwards of three yards in tliickness, with part of the gate of 
St. Nicholas, and several adjacent pinnacles, were at once blown in- 
to the air, by a concussion which shook the whole city to its founda- 
tion. 

The Jnhabitants of Tobolsk^ Kurgan, <J»c. in Siberia. 

The streets of Tobolslt are paved, or rather planked, with timber. 
The market-place is very spacious, where, besides provisions and ar- 
ticles of the first necessity, larG:e quantities of Chinese and European 
goods are exposed to sale. Fi^h of all kinds are ^n gfreat abundance 
here. In the neighbourhood of this town the peasants are too indo- 
lent to carry away, by degrees, the dung of their cow-houses and sta- 
bles ; it is a^ fact, that they are frequently obliged to pull down th«ir 
houses, and take the materials to another place, where they erect 
them again. 

At the distance of a day's journey frt>m Kurg[an, in Siberia, the 

I dace to which M. Kotzebue was banished, is a village where travel- 
ers of all descriptions are accommodated with well-fnmished cham- 

* This account applies to Moscow before the conflagration of 181?. 

P. 
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bos, {pood beds, and txe treated with gratuitous hospitality. The 
bUkmmg may serre as a sketch of the state of society at Kurgan. 

The assessor celebrated the festival of his frntroo saint, which, in 
Russia, is a more important festival than a birthday. He came to 
me, says Kotzebue, early in the morning, and invited me to his house, 
where Be said I should meet all the principal people of the place. 1 
went, and on my arrival was stunned by U)e noise of five men, whom 
they call sin^rs. These men, as the guests arrive, turn their backs, 
apply their right hands to their mouth, to improve the sound of their 
voices, and make a loud noise in one corner of the room. 

An immense table groaned under the weight of twenty dishes, but I 
coold see neither plates nor chairs for the accommodation of the com- 
pany. The whole had the appearance of a breakfast : the principal 
dishes were of different kinds of fish, it being the season of Lent.— 
The master of the house carried a huge brandy bottle in his hand, ea- 
get to serve his guests, who frequenUy drark to his health, without 
any signs of intoxication. There was no wine, but instead of it our 
host presented us with mead, which is a great rarity, as there are no 
bees in Siberia. The rnesls, when they were satisfied, took their 
hats and went away. 1 felt it necessary to follow their example.— 
'^ Is the entertainment over ?" said I to the governor, who stood near 
me. '* No," he replied, ^^ the company are goinr home to take their 
nape, and at five o'clock they will be here again. 

I returned at the appointed hour. The scene was then changed.-— 
Instead of fish and brandy, the table was covered with cakes, raisiDs, 
almonds, Chinese sweetmeats, and a dry conserve of apples cut into 
slices. The mistress of the house, a young and charmmg woman, 
now made her appearance, and with her the ladies and daughters of 
the guests. Tea, French brandy, and punch, were handed round to 
the company. Card-tables were set, and the guests played as long 
as the brandy allowed them to distinguish the colour of the cards.-— 
At sapper-tune every person retired, and the entertainment closed. 

Of the Tartar Tribes subject to Russia. 

The BAnscHKiREs. more generally called Ba-chkirians,''' differ 
from many of the wandering tribes in this : during: winter thev live 
in houses, or huts, built in the Russian fashion. The principal furni- 
ture <^ their hnta b an oblong bottle, suspended noar the chimney, 
and visited every hour in the day, because it contains the favourite 
drink, a mixture <3ff sour milk and mead, which they call aijan. So 
long as it lasts, they live merrily, and there is nothing they will not 
do to procure it. 

In summer this people inhabit jurtes, or cottages made of felt In 
the choice of a situation for a winter village, thev pay more regard to 
shelter and forage for their cattle than to water, because they are ac« 
CQstoined to the ute (ff snow water. A winter village contains from 
ten to fifty huts, but the summer encampment never exceeds twenty 
jurtes. 

Both sexes wear shirts of cloth made of nettles, wide drawers and 
slippers. They both wear long gowns ; the men's are generally of 
red ck)th, bordered round with fur. They bind it about their middle 
with a girdle, to which they fix a scymitar. The f>oor have a winter 
petisse of sheep-skin, and the rich wear a horse-skin, in suoh a man* 



* The more oroal name is Bashkir.— P. 
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ner, that the mane coven their back, and wares in the wind. The 
cap is made of cloth like the fruBtrum of a cone, ten inches high, and 
by the rich it is usually ornamented with fur. The gown i^ Sie wo- 
men is of fine clotli or silk, buttoned before, and fostened by a broad 
girdle. Married women wear a bandeau on their forehead to distin- 
guish their situation. 

The Barrhieiriaua are the most negli{;ent and slovenly of the Tar- 
tars. In comiherce thev are the least mielligent, but they are most 
hospitable, lively, and brave. The? are the merriest of people, if 
they have no uneasiness about provicun^ for to-morrow, beyond which 
they seldom calculate. They are passionately fond of horses ; and 
the most acceptable present to a woman is a fine horse cloth. 

Their diversions, whether at a marriage or relinous festival, con* 
sist in numerous libations of sour milk, singing, dancing, wrestling, 
or horse-racing. Among them old age meets with the g^reatest re> 
spect ; in their entertainments it occupies the place of honour, and 
the stranger is complimented by being set among M. men. 

Although the Barchkirians, like most of the Tartars, are Mahom- 
etans, and have their mosques and schools, yet they are not the less 
addicted to superstitious practices, borrowed from paganism. They 
have the^r sorcerers, who, to amuse the credulous, pretend to chal- 
lenge and fight desperately with the devil. These are consulted, if 
disease attack a Barchkinan, or if he lose his mares by the severity 
of the season. 

The Barchkirians have had no khan or king since they became 
subject to Russia. Fvery tribe elects two old men for chiefs. In 
time of war they are bound to furnish three thousand cavalry, armed 
with a bow, arrows, a lance, a coat of mail, and a helmet. They are 
well mounted, are excellent horsemen, and still better archers. £v- 
ci*y man dresses himself as he pleases, and has a spare led horse, 
which carries his provisions ; and every troop of a hundred horse- 
men has a standard of several colours. 

The Bratsk I may marry as many wives as they can purchase.—- 
The price of a bride is paid in cattle of different kin<i^. A young 
woman, according to l»er beauty and character, will, aii ^ t the rich, 
receive a hundred horses, twenty camels, fifty horned €&.• • , two hun- 
dred sheep, and thirty goats. The nuptials are celebi .iti<d on the 
same day that the rattle are delivered. For this purpobc 'ey erect a 
jurte of felt, entirely new, of a white colour, and remati bly neat. 
The three first days are ST)ent in feasting, singing and dai> iug. The 
newly married couple are then permitt^ to depart to their cwn hab- 
itation. , 

When the husband dies, and leaves several wives, she who has 
borne him children, or if that be the case with them all, the oldest 
becomes mistress of the jurte. Those who have had no children, re- 
turn to their relation«i on fine horses, and carry with them the clothes 
and presents which they have received from the husband. In case 
they have no place to which they can retire, they continue in the 
jurte, subordinate to the wife's mothej*, and are entitled to a tenth 01' 
the cattle left by the husband. 

The CzuwAOHrANs acknowledge only one God, to whom they 
give the name of Tor ; but among them the sun receives a woralup 
almost eonal to that of Tor. They have no temples, and it is in the 
middle of forests that Tor receives their homage and sacrifices, which 
consist of btaek lambs, as their jumak or high priest ordered. Thi 
yumaslby priests subordinate to tiie jumak, enjoy the greatest author- 
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ity aBMUig the Usnui Tnturs. In diBeases thev are tiie onhr phyii* 
duu to whom they apply* In their disputes they are the only judg- 
es, and in their amtirs of businflss, they are their only coonseUon.— 
It is the ymnaild who carry to the forest the offering; which the villaf^e 
sends to the gprand jtimak ; and the latter divides it, after the sacri- 
iice, with the yumaski. 

"Hie huts of the Calicvcs, made of brown felt, have a very dirty 
appearance ; and the flesh and hides, which are sometimes hung on 
tnem to dry, render them stiJl more disgnsting. Two of. them are 
distinguished by their superior size and colour ; of which one is the 
habitation of the prince, and the other the temple of their gods. A 
trareller, having obaerved small woodoi windmill wings &XGd at the 
entrance of the huts, inquired for what purpose they were put there, 
and was told that they were praying machnnes ; on which the owner 
of the hut causes certain pravers to be written by the priests, that 
they may be turned round by ttie wind, and he thereby be freed from 
the tPOttole of repeating them himself. 

The priests have likewise a very commodious method of- expediting 
their pravers ; when they have a number of petitions to offer up for 
the people, they for this purpose, make use or a cylindrical wooden 
box, into whicn they throw the written prayers ; and, faavinj^ placed 
it perpendicular^ on a stick, they sit down beside it, pull it back- 
wards and forwards with a string, gravely smoking their pipes while 
performing the ceremony ; for according to their doctrine, to rer.der 
prayer efficacious, it is only necessary that it be put in motion ; an^! 
it i s a ma tter of indifference whether this be done by means of the 
lips, of a windmill, or of a cylindrical box. 

The chief peculiarity to faie found among the Inortans, or IscHORr 
Ti, relates to the burial of their dead, which ceremony is performed 
hjibe priest of the profession to which the deceased belong^ ; but 
the friends and relations return to the grave^ under cover of the 
night, and having taken up the sod, deposit eatables for their friend, 
which they renew during a fortnignt or three weeks. Dogs, and 
other animals, easily scratch up these victuals and devour them, while 
tiie good people persuade themselves that they were consumed by the 



On the festival of St Joha at night, the Tschorti assemble under a 
certain tree, and remain till morning, shrieking and singing, and 
dancing round a g^reat fire ; concluding their orries with burning a 
white cock, and making the most absurd gesticulations and grimaces 
inunnable. 

T%e Jakuthtans wear long hair and short garments. They live 
on vegetables, horses, cows, and all kinds of wild beasts ; but mice. 
naountain-rats, and wild fowl, are their favourite dishes. They and 
their cattle live under the same roof. They have a number of idols 
made of rags, for ^ey hold wooden images in great contempt. The 
months of Siese wretched figures they rub with the fat or blood oi 
animals. Formerly the Jakuthians either burnt their dead, or expo- 
sed tbem to the air on trees ; but now they bury their deceased 
friends. 

The MoRowANs differ but lit^tle in their dress from the Barchkln- 
ans. The women are excessively fond of small belK medaK, 
I anches of coral, and whatever can make a noise when they uro <>n 
t * march. The bands of their caps, their stomacher^ and their gir 
< . are overloaded with them ; so that the ornaments of a Mord^vat: 
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woman for a festiral are, on account of the weight, better adapted aa 
harness for a horse than the dress of a woman. 

The Mordwans industrionsly cultivate the gfround ; they worship 
no idols or carved images, but acknowledge <mly the Beii^ of all 
beingps, and to him address their prayers. 

The OsTiAKs are said to be as dirty as hogs, cowardly as the timid 
dove, and simple beyond what words can express. Tbej are very 
su|>erstitious ; in which they are encoura^fed oy their priests, who 
claim the character of sorcerers, pretending to the power of oon- 
troUing the elements, of diving into futurity, and absmiing, b^ cer- 
tain mimcal spells, a man overwhelmed by crimes and iniqnitiea.-* 
These Ostiaks possess an ungrateful soil, are industrious, hoapitable, 
faithful to their engagements, and have a horror at theft. 

Amonf them the cares of the family devolve on the women, aa 
does the labour of fishing, from which they draw their only support. 
.The dress of both sexes is a kind of bag, made of the skin or the 
rein-deer. Their utensils, arms, and oUs, are made of the bones, 
sinews, and fat of fish. 

They are all pagans, and their worship corresponds with their in- 
tellectual faculties. They believe that the bear enjoys after death a 
happiness at least equal to that which they expect tor thosiselTes.— 
whenever they kill one of these animals, they sing songs over hhn, 
in which they ask his pardon, and hang up his skin ; to this they shew 
many civilities, and pay many fine compliments to induce him not to 
take vengeance on them in the abode or spirits. 

The Theleuti profess a belief in the existence of a Crod, but tjbe 
only worship they pay him is, that every morning at tiie rising <^ the 
sun, they turn towards the east, and oner this short prayer : ^ Do 
not strike me dead.'* Near their yiUsLges are open places and areas, 
called taultiay in which once a year, or more frequently, they kill a 
horse, eat its flesh, then stuff its skin, and set it up witii his head to- 
wards the east, where it is left as an offering to the Divinity. They 
eat no pork, but drink brandy whenever they can get it They are 
so immoderately fond of tobacco, that they swallow the yery smoke 
of it. Some oi these Tartars bury their dead, and others bum them. 

The TsHULiMziANS are baptized, but they haye a very imperfect 
knowledge of a Deity. Tbqjr eat dead horses, and offer up the skins 
to the devil. When the^ bury their dead, every person present leaps 
through a fire which is kindled on the snot* that tne deceased mxy not 
follow him, for they imagine that the aead are very much afraid of 
fire. Christianity Vith them consists ifl carrying the cross, and in 
being able to make the sign of it ; in abstaining from eating the 
flesh 9f horses and squirrels ; in going to church ; in baptising their 
children ; in restricting* themselves to one wife, and in observmg the 
fast* of the Greek church. 

The Tu^ouslA7«s are free and open, and despise deceit: they are 
satisfied with the poorest fare, and the want of food for several days 
does not dishearten them. Their women are the prettiest in Siberia, 
and the men the best archers. Water is their only drink. They are, 
if possible, a still dirtier set of people than the Ostiaks. They marry 
young, and the rich are much addicted to polypfamy. Neither feaill^ 
ing nor ceremony ever precedes marriage. To" 'make themselyes 
handsome, the Tnngusians mark their foces with the figures of ani- 
mals, and flowers and trees. Men and women dress alike, the latter 
being distinguished only by their necklaces and omamentp, with 
ivhich, on particular occasions, they overload themselvTi. 
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llMlrpriMttactasinteroeaonwifttlMirdiTuiitifli, of wboBi tkt 
aumber m coDBideraUe ; bat tli«7 are all sabjeot to one) wfaom tbef 
adore, under the name of Boa^ as the God of gods, wbo dweUs above 
tbe clondB, distributes tbe varioos departtnants in the adminfetratiott 
of tbe world amon^the snbaltem dinnities, and watches over them. 
He knows every tfamg ; Danishes none, but does good to alL He is 
invisib^» and conseoaeDUy can be represented by no image. 

The WoeiTLiAHs nave some notions of a Sapreme Being, the Cre- 
ator and Preserver. They b^eve also in a resurrection of the dead, 
and a futare state of rewards and punishments ; but th^ absohitely 
deny the existence of the deviL Their whole religions worship con* 
sists in the following ceremony. Once a year, every head of a &mi- 
ly in all their villages meet, and oSer up in some adjacent wood the 
head of every species of animal they are acquainted with, and hang 
tibe skins upon the trees ; after which they make several reverentiu 
bows before them, but without uttering a single word by way of 
waver. They then regale themselves vvith great festivity on the 
ilesn of the animals, whcMC heads and skin: have been consecrated. 

ITie inhabitants of SAMoiaoA, a counf / situated at the northern 
extremity of Russia, are shorter and thicker than the Laplanders ; 
in other respects, thev resemble them very much. They have little 
hair, and cover their heads with a fur cap. Their skin coat reaches . 
to thmr knees, and is fastened round the waist with a girdle. They 
have trowsers, shoes and stockings, made of the same materials as 
their coats. Over their shoulders they throw a black bear skin, with 
the feet hanying at the four comers. This cloak is placed obtiquely 
on the left side, that the ri^t arm may be more at lioerty to use their 
bewa and arrows. On thenr ihet they wear a kind of skaits two feet 
long, with which fliev slide with prodigious swiftness over the frozen 
now, thstt incessandy ooveia the monntains. 

The women are capable of enduriiw great fati^e, and assiduoudy 
breed np their children in the use of ue bow, which they handle with 
great doLteritT. They are dressed nearly like tbe men, except about 
the head. A lock of twisted hair hangs down to their shoulders ; at 
^e extremity of tins is ^ knot formed of a loo^ slip of bark, which 
reaehea to their heels. In this consists their^ery. They hunt with 
their hnsbands, and are equally expert in tiie use of Uieir weapons.—- 
Coiijagal fidelity is strictly observed, and the punishment annexed to 
a rioMion of it on either side is capital. 

Tbe Samoiedes have no knowlecKe of the Supreme Being ; they 
worship idols, the heads of beasts or prey, particularly those m bears, 
which thev put op in the woods, and fervently worship. Their 
priests, whom they caQ shamanns, are chosen from ameng sucli 
as are advanced in vears : and they imagine that these can reveal 
to them the will of their gods, foretell future events, and through an 
invinble agency perform all k^s of magical operations. 

Samoiedes, in the Russian iLiguage, sirnify men-eaters, a term 
winch denotes the barbarity of the people ; out there is no good rea- 
aon ler believing that the term can be applied to them in its worst ao- 
conation. 

mThe Tartars of the Crimea, according to Mr. Hold^mess, are dit'i- 
ded into three prifltipal classes, Ist, the murzas or noblemen ; Sdly, 
the muDas or priests ; and Sdly, the peasantry. The peninsula which 
they inhabit being remarkably fer^e, thev occupy themselves chiefly 
in pastoral a^al agricultural pursuits, whicn seem to have e)ctin^uish~ 
rd in tUem the ferocious spint that characterised their ancestors, ^f' 
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many partieiilan of their domestic mannen, they closely reaemti^ 
their neighbours the Turks : polygamy however is less commMily 
practiced among them, partly from economical motives, and partly 
urom a characteristic love ot peace and quiet 

The account given by Dr. Clarke of the Don Cossacks, places 
that people in a perfectly new point of view. Instead of a horde of 
savages, nay, of the very worst of savages, as they are represented 
all ever Europe, entirely from the habits of those whom the Russians 
have in (heir armies, and from the studious calumnies of the Russians, 
our author found them an innocent and daily improving race of men; 
infinitely less barbarous than the best of the Russians, and living 
among themselves in peace, comfort, and even wealth. 

In Tscherohaskoy mey live an amicable and pleasant life. Some- 
times they have public amusements, such as balls and parties of 
pleasure. Once they had a theatre, but it was prohibited. In some 
of their apartments we observed mahogany bookcases, with glass 
doors, containing a small library. They are, in every respect, enti- 
tled to praise for their cleanliness, whether of their persons or their 
houses. Their is no nation (I will not even except my own) more 
cleanly in their apparel than the Cossacks. The dress of their wo- 
men is singular, it differs from all the costumes of Russia ; and its 
magnificence is'vested in the ornaments of a cap, s<Mnewhat resem- 
bling the mitre of a Greek bishop. The hair of married women is 
tucked under this cap, which is covered with pearls and gold, or 
admned with flowers. The dress of a Cossack nrl is elegant ; a silk 
tunic, with trowsers fastened by a girdle of soUd silver, yellow boots, 
and an Indian handkerohief round the head. A proof of their rich- 
es was aiforded in the instance of the mistress of tne house where we 
fcidged. This woman walked aboi^t the apartmmits without shoes or 
stockings ; and being asked for some needles to secure the insects 
we luid collected, opened a box, in which she showed us pc«ris to the 
value of ten thousand roubles. Her cupboard at the same time was 
filled with plate and costly porcelain. The common dress of the 
men in Tscherohaskoy wus a blue jacket, with a waistcoat and trow- 
sers of white dimity ; the latter so white and spotless, that they seem- 
ed always new. The tattered state of a traveller's wardrobe but Ul 
fitted us to do credit to our country in this respect. I never saw a 
Cossack in a dirty suit of (dothes. Their hands, moreover, are al- 
ways clean, iheir hair free from vermin, their teeth white, and their 
skin has a healthy and cleanly appearance. Polished in their man-». 
Hers, instructed m their minds, nospitable, generous, disinterested in' 
tdeir hearts, humane and tender to the poor, good husbands, good fa- 
thers, good wives, good mothers, virtuous daughters, valiant and du- 
tiful sons ; such are the natives of Tscherohaskoy. In conversation 
the Cossack is a gentleman ; for he is well informed, free from preju- 
dice, open, sincere and upright. 



THE PRUSSUN DOMINIONS. 

The Prussian states consist principally of two territories, entirely 
detached from each other. The eastern and much the largest divis- 
ion is bounded N. by the Baltic ; E. by Russia and the new kingdom 
of Poland ; S. by Austria, the kingdom of Saxony and the Saxe^ 
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datdhifls;. and W. by Hesse Cassel, Hanoyer, Brunswick, and 
Mecklenbuii^. The western division is bounded N. by the Nether- 
lands and Hanover ; £. by Waldeck, Hesse^Cassel, Nassau, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and the Bavarian circle of the Rhine ; S. by France, 
and W. by the Netherlands. There is besides, the canton of Nenf- 
chatel in Switzerland, which is subject to Prussia. The eastern di- 
lision contains 87,169 sauare miles, the western division 18,871, and 
the canton of Neufchatet 330; in all, 105,770. Population 9,904,649. 
Population on a square mile 94. 

Persons and Dress of the Prussians. 

The manners and customs of a country, composed of such various 
inlobiiants, recently united under one sovereignty, must of course be 
discordant. Silesia and the Sclavonic regions, however, contain ma« 
ny peculiarities, which distinguish them from the German territories. 
The reign of the Great Frederic, who entertained a predileietion lor 
the French lan^age and manners, contributed to impart a similar 
tii^e to his subjects. 

Jftodem travellers do not appear to have been much impressed with 
any striking dissimilitude in their persons between the Prussians and 
the common Germans. In comparison with the Saitons, whb are a 
lively and contented people, the Prussians appear dull and^ gloomy ; 
a character which is unputed partly to the military government, and 
partljr to the general anxiety which has been excited by the dangers 
to which their country has been exposed, when contending with the 
powers of Russia and Austria, and in lattter years we may. add with 
France. 

The Poles, of whom nearly three millions have been made subjects 
of Prussia, are full of life and action, but their features have more of 
the Asiatic cast than the Europesoi. Men of all ranks wear whis- 
kers, »Qd shave their heads, leaving only a circle of hair upon the 
crown. The summer dress of the peasant consists of nothing but a 
shut and drawers of coarse linen, without shoes or stockings, with 
round caps or hats. The women of the lower class wear upon their 
lieads a wrapper of "White linen, under which their hair is braided, 
and hangs down in two plaits. Several of them have a long piece of 
white linen )ianginf round the side of their faces, and covering their 
bodies belo^ their knees, which makes them appear as if th^ were 
doing penance. 

The dress of the higher orders, both men and women, is uncom- 
monly eleeant That of the gentlemen is a waistcoat with sleeves ; 
over this tney wear an upper robe of a different colour, which reach- 
es down below the knee, and is fastened round the waist with a sash 
or girdle ; the sleeves of this upper garment are, in warm weather, 
tied behind the shoulders ; a sabre is a necessary part of their dress 
as a mark of nobility. In suiUmer the robe is of silk ; in winter of 
ck>th, velvet, or stuff, edged with fur ; they wear fur caps or bonnets, 
and buskins of yellow leather, the heels oi'^ which are plated with iron 
or steel. The dress of the ladies is a simple polonaise, or lon^ robe 
edged with fur. The Polish peasants differ widely in their dress fnom 
the Russian : the former in particular shaving their head, leavix)|g 
only a circle of hair in the middle, while the Russians wear their 
hair down to tikus eye*brows, over the eyes, and cut short around the 
neck. 



Ijt The Manners and Customs of Berlin, 

Of the Qimate and Products of Prussia. 

Dtuing four months in summer the air is temperate, warm, and 
pleasant, and the weather is generally &yourable for bringing the 
fruits of tbe earth to maturity ; but the winter is long and severe, 
and the autumns are often wet and stormy. The sou is fruitful in 
com, flax, hemp, fruit, hojis and pasture. 

Prussia also abounds with cattle, a gfood breed of horses, sheep, 
deer, and game : wild beasts, such as bears, wolres, lynxes, wild 
boars, and foxes, are not uncommon in this kingdom. The lakes and 
rivers furnish a supply of fish ; and on the coasts of the Baltic are , 
found great quantities of amber, in which are often enclosed leaves, { 
minerals, insects, grains of sand, &c. from which it should seem that i 
it was once in a fluid state, at which time the insects that alighted 
iipon it were caught, and by their struggles to get loose, soon work 
themselves into its substance, which hardening round them, they are 
for ever preserved in the greatest perfection. 

Under the polite administration of the late sovereign of Prussia, 
every art and manufacture improved and increased ; and those of 

Slass, iron works, sil'^, cloth, camblet, linen, stockings, paper, pow- 
er, and copper and brass are vevy much increasing. Being weU sit- 
uated for tnde, the extension of which is promoted by a college of 
commerce and navigation. Prussia carries on a considerable foreign 
traffic ; and to allure foreign merchants and artisans to bring their 
ingenuity, industry, and monied capital into Prussia, it has been the 
custom of the present sovereign to offer the most flattering privilsgea 
to strangers or this character who will settle in his territories. 

Of the Manners and Customs of Berlin. 

Berlin consists of ^ve wards, exclusive of large suburbs, and the 
wards are usually separated by canals : the streets are broad and spa- 
ciouA, and some of them are from a mile to two miles and a half long*. 
The nouses are neatly built of white free stone, generally one, or at 
most two stories high. It is one of the finest cities of Europe, and has 
nothing of that uniformity which is so apparent in most of the new 
and regularly built towns. The architecture, the distribution of the 
buildings, the appearance of the squares, the plantations of trees both 
in these and the streets, every thing exhibits taste and variety. The 
contrast of this beauty and magnificence, with the circumstances of 
the people, is very strdcing. 

Sometimes, while a person stands gazing at the beauty of a build- 
ing finely stuccoed witn a magnificent front, and all the outward ap- 
pearance of the habitation of a prince, on a sudden a window opens in 
the lower story, and a cobler han^ out a pair of boots ; on the second 
story a tailor win hang- out a waistcoat ; or other parts of the male 
dress ; or a woman will empty a dish of potatoe-parings on the passen- 
gers. A few steps further, from the top of a house, in appearance a 
palace, a Jew wUl salute vou from the attic, asking if you have any 
thing to exchange ; in the next story you see linen han^ng out to 
dry, which belftngfs to an officer, shaving himself by the side of it, aiid 
who appears in great poverty. 

In all private houses a rigid economy prevails in the kitchen, cel- 
lar, &c. ; the only article of expense is dress, and the ladies denv 
tliemselves common indulgences for the sake of powder and millinery. 
They dress very fashionably, and some of them with great taste and 
magnificence. 
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KINGDOM OP POLAND. 

•The kingdom of Poland is bounded N. hj the Prnssian provinces 
of £ast and West Prussia ; £. bv tiie Russian provinces of Bialys- 
took, Grodno and Vohlynia ; S. by Galicia and the free city of Cra> 
cow ; and W. by the Prussian provinces of Posen and Silesia. It ap« 
proacbes to the form of a square of 200 miles, nearly in the middle of 
which stands Warsaw, the capital. The area is estimated at 48,730 
square miles, and the population at 2,793,000, of which number more 
than 200,000 are Jews. 

Craemo. — Cracow is situated in lat. 50*^ N. and Ion. 20^ E. in an 
eztensire plain, at the confluence of the Rndowa with the Vistula, 
128 mfles S. S. W. of Warsaw, in 1812, by an act of the Congress^ 
of Vienna, Cracow, with a small territory adjacent, was constituted a 
free state under the protection of Russia, Prussia and Austria. The 
whole territory included in the new state, contains 430 square miles, 
and 6 1 ,000 inluibitants. The fonn of government is a democracy . 

Diversions and Domestic Customs of the Poles. 

The diversions of the Poles are warlike and manly; vaulting, dan- 
cing, and riding the rreat horse ; hunting, skaiting, bull and bear- 
baitinip. They usually travel on horseback. A Polish gentleman 
will not travel a hundred yards without his horse ; and the Poles are 
so faaniy, that they will sleep on the ground, without bed or covering, 
in finost and snow. They never lie above stairs, and their apartments 
are not united : the kitchen is on one side, the stable on another, the 
dweUing* house on the third, and the gate in the front. They content 
tiiems^ves with a few small beds ; and, if any persons lodge at their 
bouses, they must carry their bed with them. When the nobles sit 
down to ^nner or supper, they have their trumpets and other music 
playing, and a number of gentlemen to wait on them at table, all serv- 
mg with the most profound respect : for the nobles who are poor, fie- 
qpently find themselves under the necessity of serving those that are 
nch ; out their patron usually treats them with civili^, and permits 
the oddest to eat with him at his table with his cap off; and every one 
of tham has ys peasant boy to wait on him, maintained by the master 
of the ^onily. 

At an ^atertainment the Poles lay neither knives, forks nor spoons, 
but every euest brings them with him ; and they no sooner sit down 
to dinner, uian all the doors are shut, and not opened till the company 
return home. It is usual for a nobleman to give his servant part of 
his meat, which he eats as be stands behind mm, and to let him drink 
out of the same cup with himself. 

To fiirm any idea of the grandeur and equipages of the Polish nobil* 
ity, the reader may figure to himself an idea of all that is fastidious, 
cereaonious, expensive and showy, in life, to have any conception of 
their way of living. They cany the pomp of their attendance, when 
they appear abroad, even to ndicule ; for it is not unusual to see 
the hiay of a Polish grandee, besides a coach and six, with a great 
nnmber of servants, attended by an old gentleman usher, an old 
gentlewoman for her gouvemante, and a dwarf of each sex to hold 
up her train ; and if it be night her carriage is aurrounded with a 
great oornb^ of flambeaux. 

The inns of Polaad are a kind of long stables, buSt with boards and 
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corered with straw, without furniture or windows : there is a cham- 
ber at one end, but none can lodre there on account of the flies and 
rermin, so that strangers generauy choose rather to lodge among th^ 
horses. Travellers are obliged to carry provisions wiu them : and 
when foreigoers want a supply, they malce application to tiie lord of 
the village, who very readily provides them with neoessaries. 

Of the SalUMines of Poland. 

The wonderful mountains and salt-mines form the principal curios- 
ities of Poland. The salt-mine of Wielitska is the largest in the world, 
and has been worked more than slk hundred years. It is nearly eight 
hundred feet below the surfiice of the earth : eteven hundred feet in 
breadth, and seven thojisand feet in length. The mines exhibit a 
spacious plain, with lofty vaulted roo&, supported by columns of salt, 
which have been left standing by the workmen. 

Here are many public lights continually burning for the geneml 
use ; and the blazs of these, reflected from every part of the mine, 
which appears bright and clear as crystal, or tinged with all the co- 
lours of the rainbow, presents the most dazzling prospects. The eye 
is bewildered in the immense and glittering scene, which exceeds the 
most brilliant exhibitions of art, and all that has been iabled by the 
writers of romance. 

In various parts of this plain the huts of the miners and their fiuni- 
lies are erected ; some standing^ single, and others in clusters, like 
villages. These poor people nave very little communication with 
the world above ground, and many hundreds of them are bom and 
spend their lives here. Through the midst of the plain, the great 
road passes to the mouth of the mine, and it is generally crowded with 
carriages bringing masses of salt, which look like prodigious gems. 
The drivers are generally very merry, and sometimes make excur- 
sions to the upper world ; but the horses, which are very numerous, 
when once let down, never see day-light any more. 



HOLLAND, 

OR THE UNITED NETBERLANDS. 



I'he kingdom of the Netherlands is bounded N. by the Grerman 
ocean ; E. by Germany ; 8. by France, and W. by the German 
ocean. It extends from 49*^ 3Cr to 53" 34' N. lat and from «*> 35' to 
7^ 5' E. Ion. The area is estimated at 25,565 square miles. In' the 
northern provinces, 1 1,518 square miles, 2,015,000 inhabitants, 175 
on a square mile ; in tbe southern provinces, 1 1 ,627 square miles, 
3,044,000 inhabitants, 26 i on a square mile ; Grand Ducny of Lux* 
emburg, 2,420 square miles, 226,000 inhabitants, 93 on a square mile ; 
grand total, 25,565 square miles^ 5,285,000 inhabitantB, 206 on a square 
mile. -A 

After the ^neral deification of Europe in 1815, it was agreed, 
with the unannnous consent of all the allied powers, that the seven 
Provinces which formerly composed the Duton Republic, should be 
united witli Belgium and form one state, subject to tbe Prince-Sove- 
r^p of HoUaad. as king of the United Netherlands. The principal 
dimculty eacouatered in effecting this onion, arose fnjm the differ^t 
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feeiingB remcting^ religioii which preyailed in the two portions of the 
Coiutfry. The seren Dutch provinces had been indebted for their 
prosperity, chiefly to that g^eral toleration which was a fundamen- 
tal principle in their political system. The ten {"iemish provinces, on 
the contrary, on their separation from the others, had adopted the ex- 
clnsive maxims of the Romish church, and acquired the character of 
some of the most bigoted members of that community. Measures 
were therefore adopted to strengthen the real guarantee afforded by 
the €M)nstitntiQn for securing the freedom of aU forms of worship. 

PerMons^ Dress y and Character of the Dutch. 

The better sort of people imitate the Frencn iiashions in their dress ; 
bot those who are stamped with the genuine character of their native 
coontnr, never fail to load themselves with enormous incumbrances 
of clotnes. The hats of the women are as large as tea-boards, pro- 
jecting forwards on each side so as to overshs^ow face and body.— 
They are chiefly of straw, with two broad ribbons, not tied, put ped- 
dent frcmi the sides. This hat forms a striking contrast witli the 
riiort dress, of which the milk-maids sold in our shops is a faithful pic- 
ture. Both men md women wear at least two waistcoats, with as 
many coats, and the former cover their limbs with double trowsers. 

The dress of the youne eiris is the most singular, especially at the 
time of any festival or holiday. In speaking of these, an amusing 
writer observes, that any <xie would nave supposed that the figures 
which appeared were masques, or designed as carricatures. Imagine, 
says he, a short figure, with more brecdth than goes to the proportion 
of elegance, and with verv little alteration in the widtii downward to 
the waist, the petticoats descending only half way below the knee. 
Imagine further, a round small fac covered with a bat of three feet in 
diameter, perfectly circular, and applied to the head in a part contig- 
aoBs to the circnmfereDce. Then conceive a number of tnese figures 
in motion, brandishing their horizontal hats, roiling their diminutive 
eyes, and aflecting a mousand ridiculous graces under cover of this 
extensive canopy. The tout ensemble mav bring to the recollection 
* those sculptural vagaries in which human ngure is made the prop of k 
cathedral seat, the support of a wainsoot pulpit, or the stand of a ma- 
hogany table. 

The Dutchman, Kving in continual danger of inundation, and of 
losing not only the fruits of his industry but his life, becomes habitual- 
ly provident. His foresight is admirable, his perseverance not to be 
conquered, and his labours, unless seen, cannot be credited. They 
as^nish the more, when the phlegm of his temper and the slowness of 
hif^h^its are considered. View the minuteness of his economy, the 
solicitude of his precaution, and the inflexibility of his methodical 
]^rodence! Who would not pronounce him incapable of great enter- 
prize? He builds himself a dwelling; it is a hut in size, and it is a 
palace in neatness. It is necessarily situated among damps, upon a 
iat, and perhaps bdiind the banks of a sluggish canal ; yet he writes 
upon itf My Qenoege^ «' My delight ;" Landltsst^ *' Countiy pleasures,' ' 
Land zight, ^< Country prospect," or some other inscription, that 
might characterize the vale of Tempo, or the garden of Eden. He 
cats his trees into ^ntastic forms, hangs his awnings round with smalt 
Mis, and deoorutes bis Sunday jacket with dozens of littie buttons. 
Too provident to waste his sweets, he cunningly puts a bit of sugai*-, 
candy in his mouth, uod drinks his tea as it melts ; (me motsA aerve?-^ 
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let him drink as long^ as be fiieases. Arcnoid him is erery tokeii of 
care, caution, and cleanliness; but ncme in his domestic lutbiti, of 
magnificence, or grandeur of desig^. 

Classes of the People. 

The Dutch are usually distinguished into five classes ; the peasants 
and farmers; sea&ringmen; merchants and tradesmen; those who 
live upon their estates, or the interest of their money ; and military 
officers. 

The peasants are industrious but stupi^, easily managed by fair 
language, if they are allowed time to understand it The seaiaring 
men are a plain, rough, and hardy people, seldom using more words 
than are necessary about their business ; and they haye repeatedly 
shewn great yalour in contending with their enemies. 

The trading people, in gener^, are said to exert aU their skill to 
take adyaqtaffe of the folly or ignorance of those with whom they 
haye any dGeaung ; and are great extortioners when there is no law to 
restrain them ; but in other cases they are the plainest and best deal* 
ers in the world. 

Those who live on their patrimonial estates in great cities, resem- 
ble the merchants and tradesmen in the modesty of their dress, and 
their parsimonious way of living, but between the education and man* 
ners of those classes there is a wide difference. 

The sentry or nobility are usually employed in mifitary serrice : 
they yalue themselves much on their rank ; but their most conspicu- 
ous characteristic is a great frugality and order in their expenses ; 
what they can spare from their domestic charges is laid out in the or- 
nament and furniture of their houses, rather than in keeping great 
tables, fine clothes, and equipages. 

Among every people there are characters so varied, and of such 
contrast, that tiiey may belong to any nation. No Italian is more im- 
passioned, no Frenchman more capricious, no Spaniard more lofty, 
no Englishman more daring, than some among the Hollanders. The 
manners of the people are blunt, and their answers short-; yet there 
is civility and good sense in their actions. The peasants of Westpha- 
lia travel into the United Provinces, as the peasants of Ireland to 
England, in the summer, to assist in the field during the months of 
harvest. 

Houses, Diet, and Amusements of the Dutch. 

The lower part of the houses in Holland is lined with white Dutch 
tiles, and their kitchen furniture, consisting of copper, pewter and 
iron, is kept so exceedingly bright, as to afford a strikmg proof of 
their cleaminess. Their beds and tables are covered with tne finest 
linen, their rooms are adorned with pictures, and their yards and gar- 
dens with flowers. They warm their rooms with stoves, placed either 
underneath or round the apartments, which render tbe heat equal on 
all sides. The women have little stoves or pans of lighted peat, which 
they put into a square box, and lay under their feet. People of con- 
dition have these carried with them on visits, and even to church. 

The diet of the Dutch boors is usually mean, consisting mostly of 
roots, herbs, sour milk, and pulse ; but in the towns the common peo- 
ple live better. All ranks in the nation are much addicted to the use 
of butter, and those of the inferior classes seldom take a journey with- 
out a butter-box in their pocket 

Haying consider^ tbe Dutch in their prirate prpp^osities, Wfi fliftj 
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tuni our eyes with woydor on some of thdr public works. The coon- 
try, which DBtiure suppsan to have doomed to stagnant waters and 
ereiiaBting agiMs, l£e daring and laborious arm of the Hollander has 
undertaken to drain, has overspread with verdure, and has covered 
with habitations. The very elem^it which seemed to bid him utter 
defiance, he has subdued, and rendered his mpst useful slave, <»i which, 
with economical &cility, he transports the manifold products of hi^ 
industry, and the rich speculations of his calculating spirit. Like him 
other nations have braved the seas ; but he alone has every where bar- 
ricadoed them, and prescribed their limits. Fable jelates the ficti- 
tious labours of a Hercules ; the vast and endless embankmentB that 
fuard the coast of Holland might, from description only, appear to be 
&bulou8, but they are visible to every spectator. No language can 
do justice to the wonders that the Dutchman has performed. 

The diversions of the Hollanders are bowls, biUiards, chess and ten- 
nis. Shooting wild geese and ducks in winter, and angling in sum- 
mer, make another part of their pastimes. In the most rigorous sea- 
son of the year sledges and skaits form a fpte^X. diversion. Both men 
and women use them alike, to carry their goods to market as well as 
fi)r pleasure. The sledge is disawn by a horse, or pushed along by a 
man in skaits. When the snow is upon the gjound, and the streets 
are frozen, young people of conseouence appear abroad in the most 
magnificent sledges. The person drives the horse himself, which is 
cx>vered with a #ich skin or caparison, and a fine tuft of feathers, and 
the gentleman or lady is wrapped up in furs, or a fine Indian quilt.— 
The sledges are of various shapes, finely painted, gilt, and varnished, 
and the harness is rich and splendid. 

In summer it is common to see multitudes of people walking out 
on the banks of fine canals, well planted with trees, or by the sea- 
ahore, or in public tea-gardens. Almost all these excursions end in 
the tavern, where they meet with a variety of little amusements and 
agreeable entertainment at a cheap rate. Even common labourers 
indulge themselves in such recreations. The same distinctions are 
not maintained in Holland between wealthy traders and mechanics as 
in other countries. They converse pretty much on a level ; neither 
is it easy to know the man firom the master, nor the maid from her 
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Their usual mode of travelling is in covered boats, drawn by a horse 
at the rate of three mflee an hour, for which the fare does not amount 
to a penny a mile^ A paasenger in such a vehicle has the conveniency 
of carrying a portmanteau of provision, so that he need not be at auj 
expense in a public bouse by the wav. The inns generally afford a 
soft bed and clean linen ; but it isdimcult to procure any other cham- 
ber than one of the several little cabins tliat are rang^cd round a great 
room, where people of different ranks lie promiscuously, and disturb 
one another tne whole night. 

Although the common fare is at the rate of a penny per mile, j ei 
strangera are usuaU^r advised to eng^ag^ the roo;, or rujffie^ whici^ .s 
the name distinguishing the best cabin ; and for those who are avcrr • 
from mixing with a promiscuous society, and have a decided antipa- 
thy to amoke, it is certainly a wise precaution. In en^a^ing this a 
traydler win have an example of Dutch accuracy in their minutest 
transactions ; a formal printed receipt or ticket is given for the few 
pesce which it costs, by a commissBry, who has no other business than 
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to reflate the affiun of the boats. The pnnctaality of the depaKure 
and arrival of these vehicles is well known, and justifies the Dutch 
method of reckonings distance by hours instead of leagues or miles. 

Every man who enters the boat, whatever be his condition, either 
brings a pipe in h» mouth or in his hand. A slight touch of the hat, 
upon entenng the cabin, franks him for the whole time of his stay ; and 
the laws of etiquette allow him to smoke iu silence to the end of the 
passage. We see, as at a meeting of Quakers, fixed features and 
changeless postures ; the whole visage is mysterious and solemn, but 
betraying more of absence than intelligence. Hours vrill pass, and no 
mouth expand, but to whiff the smoke ; nor any limb be put in mo- 
tion, except to rekindle the pipe. 

In Holland, says Sir John Carr, every traveller naturally becxMnes 
amphibious ! the constant contemplation of so much water quickly en- 
genders all the inclinations of a web-footed animal, and he soon feels 
out of his proper element when out of a canal. Kigfat merrily did 1 
follow my commissary and his wheelbarrow with my baggage tnrou^ 
the whole town, until I reached the Hague gate, when my favourite 
conveyance, the treckshuyt, was ready to start The boat-bell rung, 
all the* party got on board, and away we glided, passing on each side of 
us the most lovely r/oive scenery. Instead of seeing, as had been repre- 
sented to me in England, a dull monotonous scene of green canals, • 
stunted willows, and from a solitary house or two/osrgy merchants, stu- 
pidly g^ing in fixed attention upon/royif water, the canal was enliven- 
ed witti boats of pleasure and traffic continually passing and repassing ; 
the noble level road on the right, broad enough to admit four or Sre 
carriages abreast, thickly planted with rows of fine elms ; the number 
of curricles and carriages, and horses driving close to the mai^gin of" \ 
the water ; the fine wcrads, beautiful ^aurdens, country houses, not two 
of which were similar ; the eccentricity of the little summer temples 
hanging over the edges of the canal ; the occasional views of rich pas- 
ture land, seen as I saw them, under a rich, warm sky, formed a totil- 
eiuembfe as delightful as it was novel, and very intelli^bly expressed 
our approach to the residence of sovereignty. The single ride from 
Delft to the Hague would alone have repaid the trouble and occasion- 
al anxiety I experienced in gfetting into, and afterwards out of the 
country. 

All the principal country-houses have a wooden letter-box standing 
upon the marj^n of the canal, into which one of the boatmen, upon the 
treckshuyt bemg steered close to the adjoining bank, without stoppiiu;', 
drops the letters and parcels directed to the family residing there, m 
no part of the continent is social intercourse and communication so 
frequent, cheap, and certain. 

For keeping the dams and roads in repair, turnpikes are established 
at proper oistances, and the care of their repair is confided to directors, 
who are always g^entlemen of high respectability, and receive a fixed 
salary for th^r services. The principal roads are kept in gpood condi- 
tion ; and on account of the flatness of the country, are very easy fivr 
the horses, but the by-roads are intolerably bad. 

Nothing can wear a more awkward appearance than the land car- 
riages, the bodies of which are placed on low sledges and drawn by 
one hone. The driver is on foot, and in addition to the concern of 
the horse^iie is obliged to watch every movement of the sledge, tint 
the carrifl^g* may not be overset ; for which purpose he walks by the 
side, with the reins in one hand, and in the other a wetted rope, which 
he someUmea throws under the dedge to prevent it taking fire, and tp 
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fiflvp tlia little ifaps in tike parement. Of tbese dedg^ there ara 
great nmnben in the cily of Amsterdam ; the price is about eight* 
pence for any distance within the eitT» and eight-pence an hour for at* 
tendance* Some few yean past no four-whosied carriages were to be 
aeen; 

Oh happy streets ! to rambling wheels nnknown, 

No carts, no coadies, shake the floating town ! Gat. 

Later refinements have at length introduced tbem» and this inele- 
gant and inexpeditious mode of yisiting and airing is abandoned to 
persons whose fortune or frugality admit not of a more costly equipage. 

We had now entered, says Mr. Holcroft, the prorince of £rroningen ; 
and instead of solitary woods where houses or huihan beings were ac- 
cidentaUy seen, where the rustic prided himself in the rudeness that 
sarrooikfed him, and looks partly with surprize and partly with ccn- 
tempt <m the stranger, because he was not equall]^ rude, we were now 
in tine busy hive of order, cleanliness and actirity. Instead of the 
roi^ and bleak "ufU-toagenj we were seated in the cabin of a trek^- 
thuiftj where, sh^tered firom the weather, and almost insensible to the 
motiaD, we were drawn aioos' the smooth canal, and saw on each side 
of us, rich meadows, well-fed cattle, and villages built on the. banks, 
in quick snccession. It was Sunda]^, and this added to the effdict ; fijr 
the neople were going to and returning from church, clean and dressed 
Ibr tne occasion. Cban^of clothing and rest from labmir are gener- 
ally associated, in the mmds of the industrious, with^ase and cheerful- 
ness of heart Sunday is their periodical sally from puigatonr. In 
orderly and industrious nations, the stated return of rest should be le- 
gaidea as highly salutary ; but where loitering inddenoe is the pre- 
vailing habi^ eveiy festival appears to increase the evil. 

OfAmsterdamy Rotterdam^ and oiher Ciiie$. 

AxsTSBJ) AM cannot hoeatt of high antiquity ; not a trace of it was 
to be aeen six centuries ago. Its situation is very watery, and it is 
iHiih on eighty-two islan£, which communicate with each other, by 
the aid of three hundred bridges. Many of the streets, however, are 
uncommonly spacious ; some a hundred and forty feet wide, but they 
are notequadly remaikable for their cleanliness and the goodness of 
the pavement. 

Almost all the principal thoroughfares of Amsterdam are narrow ; 
bat the carriages being few, and their motion slow, the foot passen- 
gers are perfectly safe, though there is no raised pavement for them. 
Tliere are broad terraces to the streets over the two chief canals, but 
tixeae are sometimes encumbered by workshops placed immediately 
over the water, between which and the houses the owners maintain an 
intercourse of packages and planks, with very little care about the 
freedom of tiie passage. 

The ardour, the activity, the crowd, and the bustle, which prevail 
in all quarters of the port, are inconceivable. Bells are sounding, 
and vessels parting, at all hours. Piles of merchandize, and throngs 
of passei^fer^, fill all tiie avenues. It appears the mart of exhaustless 
plenty, and the grand depository of Europe.* Some o( the streets 

* This is less applicable to Amsterdam than formerly. During iHe 
last half century its trade has greatly declined. P. 
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kre fiUh^ ai well as narrow ; tiie whole oity is paerood with aa i& 
finity or canab, which cot each other in every fMMsible difoction. 
The smdl arisiiii^ from these is very disa poea bte to foreigners. Beg- 
l^an in Amslerdara ai« allowed to go theur weekly roan£. 

I^ from the streets, you enter a Datcb inn, vou see the landlady 
with her cap in large puuts, her keys numbered by her side, and a 
worked purse under her apron, with three partitions ; for cold, sil- 
irer, and small coins. She has two kitchens ; one for use, and one for 
ornament She wishes the latter only to be aeen, which, for its 
great neatness, will astonish a spectator. 

Though there is much neatness in Holland; it cannot boast of its 
tasta. The people delight in trees cut into the shapes of animals ; in 
traverse brickwork ; in their doors and shutters, nay their chums and 
milk-pails, painted |preen ; in Chinese awnings hung with small bells, 
and in chimneys with weather-cocks capped in the same taste. A 
Dutchman alvrays wishes to know which way the wind blows ; for 
he is often either a miller, sailor, waterman, or merchant. 

The passion which the Dutch haye for tulips, appean to be unac- 
Countable.{ The tulip is a Aowet of gaudy colours, but without 
smell ; an object scarcely worth the care or uie culture of man ; yet 
the price that has frequently been given for a tulip-root has been 
sometimes as gpreat as that which a proud man must pay for a coach ; 
and more than sufficient to build the poor man a cottage, and buy him 
aratlen. 

The principal edifices in Hdland are founded on piles, owing to the 
swampmess <m the ground. 

It may be constantly observed of the Dutch, that they will never, 
either in their societies or their business, employ their time for a mo- 
ment in gratif|rin^ malice, indulging envy, or ammming those petty 
triumphs whicn fill life witib so much unuecessary misery ; but they 
will seldom step one inch out of their way, or surrender one moment 
of their time, to save those whom they do not know, from any inc^m- 
venience. A Dutchman throwii^ cheeses into a waxehonse, or draw- 
ing iron along a jpathway, will not stop while persons pass, unless he 
perceives someoody inclined to protect them; a warehousemaon 
trundling a cask, or a woman in her fovourite occupaticm of throwini^ 
water upon her windows, will leave it entirely to the passengefs to take 
care of their limbs or their clothes. 

In Rotterdam, the streets, markets, and quays, are crowded with 
the sons of industry. Every coffee-house is an exchange, and all the 
society cultivated has reforence to bargains, transfers, and contracts. 
There are no theatres but warehouses, no routs but on the change, no 
amusements but that of balancing their profits. They shew litue de- 
ference to a stranger, if he appears to have no interest in their com- 
mercial transactions. He may dine with them, witiiout obtaining an 
interchange of a minute's conversation. 

Their language seems formed for them, and they for their lanmage. 
Rude, harsh, and ruttural, it does not appeal to be adapted for uie po- 
lite intercourse of society, nor the effusions of love. GaUantry and 
politeness are playthings to tare and tret, and all the courtly graces of 
lan^iagearebauoles, compared with those sinewy terms that tie anl 
ontie with effect the Icnots of trade. 

A stranger will often be struck with the sight of waggons filled 
with iar^c brass jugs, bright as new (^old. In these ves^s, which 
have bhort narrow necks, covered with a wooden stopper, milk is 
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%rafDg)i(ftaaiteMdAt!ifoagboiitHol^^ hncaniidtot^lDinil 
in Ijriit wa ggo n s or carts, drawn by exeeXLeat horses. 

Tne streets in Rottevdun are spacions, omamented with loftv treii 
-wuA Bobte canab ; by the last of which, ships c^ the greatest Dordoi 
wl into the heart m the citj, load and unload at the merohantir 
doors. The trade here is veiy mat. Orer the Maese, which is a 
nnle and a half in breadth, a bridge is erected, on which is placed a 
lyrass statae of die celebrated Crasmns. Near the great chmeli 
•lands the ofascnre bouse where this great man was bom, irhich is sig* 
nified by lus efligies, and a Latin inscription, infominff the frayeller 
Ibat ** crasmns, who adorned the world with aits and sciences, lelt* 
gion, and rirtne, was bom in this boose." 

On a holiday, or at a fiiir time in the villaees, may be seen peasants 
fitting on benches roond a circle, in which children are dancing to the 
scrapmg of a French fiddler. The women wear laige hati, saoh aa 
hare bMn already described, lined with damask or flowered linen.-— 
Children of seven years old, as well as women of seveaty, are in this 
p rep uste roms diagnise. All on these occasions have necklaces, ear^ 
nof&j and omamented dasps for the temples, of solid gold. 

At the g^rand fair at the Hagoe, there are theatres, reviews, pnUic. 
breakfists, and every other species of amosement ; all the public 
ffoads are §Ded with carriages, and the streets crowded with pappet- 
Aows, moimtebanks, and wild beasteu 

In North Holland, the insidesof the houses are richly decorated, 
and finished with the most costly ornaments ; but the principal apart- 
ments are often kept for show, while the owners live in the cellars an4 
garrets. Some of the rooms are paved vnih small square tiles put to- 
ge&er without cement. The furniture in one particular chunber is 
composed of silken ornaments, which, by ancient prescription, is be> 
fueothed from father to son, and preserved as an ottering to Hymen : 
anch is the custom of these Arcadian villagers from generation t» 



There is likewise a practice common to all the natives of North 
HoQand ; to every house, of whatever ouality, there is an artificial 
door, eievaled nearly three feet above the level of the ground, and 
never opened but on two occasions. When any part of the fiunily 
iiiarries,*the bride and bridegroom enter the house oy this door ; anioL 
when either of the parties die, the corpse is carried out bv the same 
docv. Immediately after the due ceremonies are performed in either 
of thoae cases, this door is fiutooed up never more to turn on its bin- 
ra again, tSl some new event of a similar nature demand its services, 
llie extraordinaiy neatness which prevails throi^^hout the whole is « 
prodigy. 

It is said that the Dntch are the most expert people in the world, 
wilii regard to the management of pecuniary matt^v ; and to the 
knowledge of acquiring wealth, they unite the art of preserving it.-» 
For a man to spend less than his income, is a general rule ; nor caa 
ftese aagacioas people conceive that the common coarse of expense 
dwold equal the revenue ; and when this happens, th^ think at least 
fbef faave lived to no purpose. Such a report would brine as much 
discredit on a man, as extravagance and prodigalitv would in other 
eoontries. Hence, under the pressure of unexampled contributions 
impoaed on them by the French, they flourish uid grow rioh. 

waiting in winter is one of the pnncipal dirersions in Holland. It 
isastonishiag to see the crowds in a harafrost upon the ice, and their 
Ceat deilexity in Hwt axt : both mea and iroBna dart aioDg with ia* 
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G(fliceiTable velocity; they carry their goods to market upon dcai&, 
and will travel twenty or thirW miles in this manner before breakfast. 
Dutch Dogs. In Holland, that bee-hive of industry, eveiy avail- 
able source of service is made use of, so that dogs, and even gcats, are 
not suffered to pick the bone, or eat the bread of idleness. Most of 
the little wares and merchandizes, and particularly fish, are drawn by 
the former, who are properly harnessed for the occasion to little carts, 
whilst the latter are voked to infantine waggons and curricles, to aiv 
and exercise little cnildren in. It is realfy astonishing to see whaft 
weight these animals will draw after them ; nothing can exceed their 
docuity ; and for their labour, the Hollander, who b remarkable for 
his humanity to the dumb creation, feeds them well, and lodges them 
in his house very comfortably. Owing to the great care paid to their 
dogs, the canine madness seldom appears amongst them. On Sunday* 
they are permitted to refresh and enjoy themselves, and never shoir 
any disposition to escape from their lot of industry. In their fauns, 
cows and oxen are alwa]^s used in draught, and display every appear* 
ance of receiving the mndest treatment from their masten* 



GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 

Bounded N. by the North sea, the kin|^om of Denmark, and the 
fialtic ; E. by the Prussian provinces of West Prussia and Posen, 
the kingdom of Poland, the tree city of Cracow, and the kingdoms of 
Galicia and Hungary ; S. by the gulf of Venice and Italy ; S. W. 
by Switzerland, and W. by France and the kingdom of the Nether* 
iands. II extends from 45« to 56° N. lat. and from 5*> 40' to 19^ SO* 
£. Ion. The area is computed at 256,000 square miles. Population 
in 1 8 1 8, 30,09 1 ,849. Population on a square mile, 1 1 8. 

The Austrian empire embraces about one third of Gennany, nearlj 
a quarter of Italy, a portion of ancient Poland, the whole kingdom of 
Hungary, and several smaller states. It is bounded N. by Saxony, 
Prussia, the free city of Cracow, and the Russian empire ; E. by 
fiussia and Turkey ; S. by Turkey, the Adriatic sea, and the river 
Po, (which separates it from the States of the church, M odena and 
Parma ;) W. by the kingdom of Sardinia, (from which it is separated 
by the nver T^ino and Lago M agg^ore) Switzerland and Bavaria.— 
It extends from 42^* 21' to 5 1 *» N. lat. and from 8® 30' to 26** 41' E. loD» 
The area is estimated at 267,674 square miles. Population 27,972,0(K>. 
Population on a square mile, 105. 

Cf tAe Persons, Dress, i^c. of the Germans. 
The Germans are generally tall and well-made ; the women are is 
irelieral well-looking, and many of them will rival the greatest beatt- 
SSB in other countries. Both sexes affect to dress in rich clothes, ac- 
cording to the fashion of England or France. The principal people 
wear a g^reat deal of gold and silver lace ; the ladies at court do not 
differ much in their dress from those of the same rank here. In mmtt 
of the courts they appear in furs richly covered with as many dia- 
laonds as they can procure. The inhabitants of several cities in Get^ 
many dress extremely odd^ though their appearance has much imptp^ 
ftd within these tweQtjTQrtlurty years; outthsartizaiis ttdlalKr^^ 
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fh^ ad in the other partsof Europe, wear those sorts of clothes t&ift 
are best ads4>ted to their sereral onployments, convenience, or €i)r- 
eninstanoes. 

The Gemans are endless smokers : the lorer even never ap> 
jxroacheB the object of his affection but with his pipe in his months 
and is frequentllj half concealed by the donds wiiich ndl from 1:^ 
mouth. 

In this coontry the stoves are made so oortable, that ladies taks 
tibem to church, to prevent the effects of cold : and in some parts tiiev 
lie between two feather beds, covered with fme sheets, which is said 
to be a very a^preeable practice. Under several of the petty Crerroan 
princes, &e lower classes of the people are dreadfuUy oppressed to 
fupply the wants of their sovereigns ; in other respects they have as 
oroch the means of happiness as subjects of the same class in other 
coasthes* 

General Character of the Germans. 

The peculiar turn of the Germans seems to be for philosophy ; they 
are disungfuished from all the nations of Europe for a cool, ana gener- 
ally a just judgment, united with extreme industry. 

The character of men depends much on the government under 
which they live. That of Ihe Germans has in general as little bril> 
iiancy in it as the constitution of the einpire ; they have none of the 
national pride and patriotism by which Britons and Spaniards are dis- 
tinguished. Their pride and patriotic sentiments only extend to the 
part of Germany in which they were bom ; to the rest of their coun- 
trymen tbsy are as strange as to any foreigners.'i« ' 

There is one thing* in the character of the Germans for which it is 
not easy to account; that is loquacity. The French themselves 
scarcely talk &ster, or are more communicative, whether they are or 
are not strangers to each other, than these sons (xf the more nortiiera 
n^ons. Ttey write with no less profusion than they talk, as their 
numerous authors and books can attest. 

Though the character of the Germans be not so brilliant as diatnf 
other nations, still it is not destitute of its peculiar excellencies. The 
German is the man of the world ; he lives under every sky, and con- 
quers every natural obstacle to his happiness. His industry is ines.. 
naustible. Poland, Hungary, and Kussia are indebted to German em- 
igrants. Rectitude is an almost universal characteristic of the peo- 
pte of diis country ; nor are the manners of the peasants, amd those 
of the inhabitants of the smaOer cities, by any means so corrupt as 
those of several of the neighbouring countries ; it is owing to this, 
that, notwithstanding the great emigrations, the country is still so well 
peopled. To conclude ; frug^ty on the side of the Protestants, and 
frankness and good-heartedness on the side of the Catholics, Cure tme 
aatkwial characteristics^ 



* There is at present, a singular national feelmg* prevailing in G^- 
niany« particnlarly among' the Burnhm^ or young men, at the Univer- 
pitiida. Thej oontinuaUy allude to fhe good old times of clnyalry ao^ 
the faolv Roman Entire. It is evidently a feeling little calculate to 
unite toe interests or ameliorate the coimition of that divided p¥$^» 
— F. 
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The Aiistriaa Toalii of rank an omnmady i^^ 
(flugbty, being entire Btrangen to the cnltivatiaD of Bund, and oob* 
dea^snaion of mannera, tobe found among the sapenor ranks of some 
4$0Qntries. An Austiian nobleman or gentleman is rarely seen te 
read, uidbenoe polite literature is almost imknown and unculttrated; 
tor baTe the Anstriana erer laid claim to any share of its progresa in 
Germany. 

Otrman /mltij^ry, Amutemenii, and Mcmnen. 

Industry and application are the most considerable traits of the 
Cterman character. The woilcs which they prodoce, in Watoh and 
clock-making, in the arts of turnery, sculpture, painting, and archi- 
lectnreareHTeiT wonderful. No nation makes greater fiestlTala m 
honour of marruges, funerals, and births. 

The amusements of the Germans very much resemble thoae of the 
French and English ; to these, however, they add the chase of the 
wild boar, which they prefer to all other aports ; they hare also boU 
gad bear-baiting. In the winter, when ibe different branches of Che 
Danube are finmn, and the earth is corered with snow, the ladiea 
amuse themselves in sledges of different forms, resemblii^ ^gers^ 
swans, shells, &c. The Isbdy is seated in a habit of velvet, Unea with 
rich furs, and ornamented with lace and diamonds ; having abo a 
bonnet tk the same sort. The sledge is fostened to a horse, stag, or 
other animal, which is ornamented with feathers, ribbons, and a mnl-^ 
titude of little bells. 

As this diversion generalljr takes place at night, servants go befbrci 
the sledges on horseback witii lighted torches; another guides jgb* 
horse in the sledge from behind. 

The most liberal hospitelity and disinterestedness mark the c&arac-* 
fer of the Germans. They make an immoderate use of oofee, but 
they drink it very weak. Their diet consists chiefly of ham, smoked 
meats, black brc^, potatoes, red cabbage, beer, and cheese. They 
endure with patience and fortitude, hnnrer and cold, but they oannot 
support thirst and heat ; brandy and beer are more important to 
them than soUd food. They almost all chew tobacco, as wcdl aa 
smoke. 

The inns in Lower Saxony are literally barns, in which every ani- 
mal, the hog not excepted, has its apartment : the heavy landlord aU 
Es appears in his night cap, the servant in her bhie petticoat, strt-% 
corset, and shuffling slippers. It is no offence to a German iun** 
j>er to eat your own provisions, for he has seldom any to offer yoa« 
A very few houses only nave wine. Bread and butter, and a portion 
of coffee, are frequently the wearied traveller's last resouroe ; a 
sandwich is a feast The German does every thing by rule ; a trar^ 
eUer cannot have less than one nortion, he will divide nothing. 

The condition of the lower classes of the women is very miserabW^ 
it differs but little from slavery ; tbe most laborious parts df sowing, 
amd gathering in the harvest, and of olh^r departments of rural ecosi-. 
omy, fell to their share. Habit, the example of their mothera, the 
knowled^ of their dependence, so fer restrain them, that ^y never * 
munnor under the heavy tyranny of the stronger sex. 
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Gavemmtnh 

CrermBBy coPtMiw a crowd of eccIesiaBticfl, whose juriadictioiia aie 
JBdependent ; they poBsesB considerable powers, and are cbosea by 
diilereat chapters.* 

The Imperial Chamber, and that of Vienna^ better known by the 
name of- ike JhUic Council are two supreme courts, for the determin* 
ing- theneat causes of the respective parts of the empire. The Im* 
pmal (S>oncil is composed of fifty judges ; the president and four oC 
the others are named t>y the emperor : each elector chooses one, anj 
briber princes the rest. The Aulic Council, formerly a mere revenul^ 
court attached to the house of Austria, consists of a president, vice- 
chanceHor» yice-president, and a certain number of Aulic counsellorsf 
of whom six are Protestants, besides other officers ; but the emperop 
18, in hati absolute master of the counciL 

Cf Vienna. 

In tills city, says Dr. Neale, two circumstances particularly eanA 
Ifae notice of a stranger ;— tiie splendour and magnificence of me 
rich, and the sobriety and good conduct of the poorer claraes. Such« 
he obsenres, is the taste for magnificence among the grandees, that al- 
Bost all of them exceed their reyenues and become involved. A 
peraon of quality having an annual income of five or six thousand 
pounds sterling, will keep perhaps twenty-four or thirty horses, with 
ibor or five carriares, a secretary, maitre d' hotel, two valets de cham- 
bre, two running ftxitmen, two jagers, two or three coachmen, five or 
six footmen, and a porter. Many of them seem to consider the chief 
good of life as consisting in mere animal enjo^ent. During the ear» 
her periods ij€ the late war, the dearth of intellect and energy ol^ 
mind aroongthe nobihty of Austria, had nearly proved fatal to their 
coontry. The gprand defect of character among them is ascriba^le 
to want of confidence in their own abilities ; though doubtless there 
are men among them, who by talents and education, are qualified to 
improve their country. 

Dr. Moore, who resided here some time, has drawn the character o% 
tfie Countess Thune, a lady of the first fashion. With a great deal of 
wit, and perfect knowledge of the world, she possesses the purest be* 
nevolence. She is the first to discover the good qualities of her 
friends, and the last who sees their foibles. One of her greatest 
pieasores is to remove prejudices and. to promote friendships. She 
has formed a system of happiness at her own house, herself being the 
centre of union. Every ode may retire when they please, no notice 
is taken of the oitries or the exits of any person who has been once 
received, there is no kind of restraint. It a person goes every eve- 
ning' he is treated with equal kindness, and if he stay away for a 
month, mi his return he is Welcomed with the same cheerfulness, as H 
he hshd been a constant visitor. 

A portion o^ superstition peculiar to the women of this place, ia 
united to great sensibility of ne&rt, and t^ids rather to increase thsitt 
to represB love, friaadahip) and benevolence. It is common to see a- 



^ Under the new oiyinization of Oermany^ the ecctesiastical states 
are no longer independent, and most of the smaller statea bare beMI 
4Mi4if im, ik ^.^TObjected lo flome laiiger power*-^ 
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Uidy begpeak mvmm in a oaanmL tad pre alnn, tint God mfly Ir^ 
indaced to recover ber sick frieiid. 

No wiMfeue there 10 many mmaMBieatt Mitt thk citr; bendaiil 
fiteat number of bouses of public entertainment, where 
annking^ and dancing ai« constantly foing ott, the common 
take tiieir part in the di^enions, which seem r ese r red fyr the 
cHuwes. The matest happiness which tfa^ can ^t^jor is that of ft 
good table, and with it two or three cbeioe mends. They love to fre« 
quent public places, and take an interest in what is doing* 

Some of the lower class and serrants still retain the ns* of hoDBefll 
richly embroidered with gold. The streets of Vienna are remaika^ 
bly quiet and orderly, so that as early as ten o^clock at night ereiy 
thmg is silent. It is customary for a lodger, when he retUBs Ixxna 
later than at that hour, to pay a small fee to the porter of tMhonM^ 
for every house has a porter. 

The price of provisions in this place is inconceivably low. iHun^ 
gaiy furnishes meat, com, and wme in abundance ; Austria supplies 
plenty of wood by the navigation of the Danvbe ; and there are one 
hundred and fifty lar^e gardens for table vegetables aroond the sul^ 
urbs of the town, which are cultivated with skill and attention : hf 
these means all kinds of garden productions are cheap and abundant 
though ^e cultivators are in easy circumstances. 

Their labourers are chiefly inhabitants of the Styrtan mountain^ 
who come regularly every spring to Vienna for employment. As the 
articles of the first necessity, such as bread, wine, meat, and veg^tat^ 
bles are plentiful, the wages of the workmen are low ; and aa the 
•urrounding country fuinishes itself with the principal material fov 
the most necessary manufiM)tures, there are few productions which 
require much expense. 

The languages spoken in the Austrian dominioos are nuneroua 
and discorJaDt. They belong chiefly to three g^rand divisions, the 
Grothic or German of the ruhng nation, which will probably exclude 
^e others : the Sclavonic of the Poles, Hungarians, and Dalma» 
ttans ; and also the ancient speech used in Bohemia and Moravia : 
and lastly the Hungarian Proper, which has been considered as e 
branch o^ the Finnic.* 

A little beyond the town, you arrive at the Prater, by a fine^ve* 
Aue, a league in length, which runs through a forest, llus forest a|»«- 
pearslike a large village, for housea and cottaces are scattered 
throughout. There are houses for refireshment in me Turkish, ChW 
nese, Italian, and English taste, besides rooms for all kinds of amnsB- 
menta.' 

The inhabitants of the forests are neither she(>herds nor woodmen ^ 
but are sellers of cofiee and lemonade, confecti4Hiers, keep eatings 
houses ; or else are musicians, dancers, ^ow slight-of-band-tricka^ 
and a number of similar employments. Hmre is a particular privi- 
leged part of the wood, in which princes and citizens, monks anA 
soldiers, all that is high and low in nmk, all that is pretty or homefy 
among the women, walk togethttP without restraint or distinction^-** 
This is the place for rope-dancers, dealers in various toys and curios- 
iti^ ; so that the whole wood seems an enchanted palace of plee- 
sere. Whilst the walkers are thus amusing thmnselvee, aiai;g^ 
avenue is crowded with splendid equipages, abd caxriagea of every 



* See Appendix, page 13.— P. 



ifUenfAm, bjwhiditfae wlic^e nmd as far as the DunilM^ whkb 
tormiiiateB the ooane, appears to be in motioD. 

The Prater is the place in which magni&;ent fireworka are eften 
dhSbited, and aH other oat-door Bpectacles, which are very Humeri 
oesiB ^ia capitaL Bnt nothing can exceed the pleaanre, in a fine 
dsf , of diBK^ toider some tree on the hanks of the Danube, regaled 
with chamungf mnsic, that attracts the stags and deer, iHio come and 
eat oat of the hand. 

These are enj oymen ts which render Vienna so attracttve, and are 
posissBod by few other Earopean capitals. 

Tim rafti or tinber floite, on the Rhine, consist of the felliaga ef 
afanast erery German forest, which by streams, or short land caj> 
ffiage, c«i be broogfat to the Rhine. Hayinfl^ passed the rocks of 
Bi^[pen^ and the rapids of St Gk>ar, in small aetachments, the serer* 
al rafts are compacted at seme (own not higher than Andemacsh, inip 
joae "»"■**—« body, of which an idea may be finrmed firom the follow* 

The length m firom 700 to 1000 feet ; the breadth from 50 to 90; 
4he depth, when maamiil by the whole orew, is usually seren feeft 
nbove the ssorfooeof the water. The trees in the principal rafts ai9 
•otIeBs than TOfoet long, of which ten compose a raft. 

On this sort of floating island, fiye hundred labourers of different 
classes sore employBd, maintained, and lodged, durin|^ their whole 
Toyage ; and a little street of deal huts is built upon it for their re« 
cepdoB*. The captHn's apartment. and kitchen are distinguished 
mm the ethers by being better built. 

The first rafts bid down in this structure are called the foundatjon. 
and aie either of oak, or fir trees, bound together at their tops, and 
etiengthened witii firs, fostened upon them cross- ways by iron spikes. 
When this fomdation has been carefully compacted, the other rafti 
me laid upoa it ; the npper snr&ce is rendered eyen ; store houses 
and other apartments are raised ; and the whole is strengthened by 
Jstfjre masts of oak. 

Before the main bedy, proceed seyeralthin narrow rafts, composed 
ei only one floor t]€ iuaher, which are used to giye it direction and 
lM<oe* aecording totheefbrts of the labourers upon them. Bdiind it 
ane a great number of small boats, some containing articles of rig- 
ginc% cables, anchoia, iron chains, &c. and others are used for mess»> 
gee mm this popidoiiB and important float to the towns by which it 



Tbe coMnmptioB of prorisions on board such a float is estjonated 
for each Ycjmte at fifteen or twenty thousand pounds of fresh meat, 
forty or filfy tnonsand pounds of bread, ten or nfteen thousand poinds 
of cbeeae, with proportioned quantities of butter, dried meat and 



TSe apartments on the deck are, first, that d the pilot, which is 
ear one of die maganines ; and opposite to it, that of the persooB 
caOed masters <Kf the float : another class, masters of the yalets, haye 
also tbeir apartmente ; near this is that of the yalets, and then that of 
the eab-ralels ; after this are the cabins of the Tyrolese, or last clas9 
of penoOB etfpleyed in the float, of whom eighty or a hundred sleep 
npao straw in each, to the number of four hundred in all. There iff, 
lastly, elai^eatingHroQmyin which the greater port of the cmr 
dine at the same time. 

About twenty toBs are paid in the coarse of the voya^, Ae 
aDMHOitof whieiiTaneswiththesisBeof the float and the estnnalim 
«f ita T«lttri a wkidh lattor respect thej^ropnetomdereMmaob jnA- 
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ject to the caprice of cuBtom-houie officers, that the first signal (tf 
their intention to depart is to collect all these gentleman from the 
neigrhbonrhood, and to give them a mnd dinner on board. After 
this, the float is sounded and measured, and their demands upon the 
owners settled. Dort, in Holland, is the destination of ail these floats^- 
the sale of one of which occupies seyeral months, and frequently pro- 
duces £^,000 or more« 

Of German Travelling. 

The business of supplying post-horses is here not the private on* 
dertakin^ of the inn-keepers; so that the emulation and civili^ 
which might be excited by their views of profit, are entirely want- 
ing. The prince de la Tour Taxis is the hereditaLry ^rand post-mas- 
ter of tlie empire ; an office which has raised his family from the 
station of private count to a seat in the college of princes. He has 
a monopoly of the profits arising from this concern, for which he is 
obliged to forward sdl the imperial packets g^tis. A settled number 
of horses and a post^master are kept at every stage ; here the arms of 
the prince, and some motto intrcating a blessing upon the post, dis- 
tinguish the door of his office. The post-master determines, accord- 
ing to the number of travellers, and the quantity of baggage, how 
many horses must be hired. 

The price for each horse is fixed, besides which the postilUon is en- 
titled to irinktreld or drink money^ and according as a passenger is 
more or less liberal in this article, in the same proportion will he reg- 
ulate his pace. The whole expense of a chaise and two horses, in- 
cluding the tolls and trinks^eld which word the postillions accommo- 
date to English ears, by pronouncing it dnnkhea/thy does not ex- 
ceed eight- pence per mile. Strangers, however, will do well to take 
their own carriage, as no description can give a proper idea of Oie 
filth of a German chaise. One may be purchased in Holland for about 
20/. and be sold again on the return for 15/. 

The regular driver^ wear assort of uniform, consisting of a yellow 
coat, with black cuffs and cap, a small bugle horn slung over the 
shoulders, and a yellow sash. At tlie entrance of towns and narrow 
passes, they sometimes sound the horn, playing upon it a perfect and 
not unpleasant tune, the music of their order. All other carriages 
give way to tlieirs, and persons travelling with them are considered 
as under the protection of the empire ; so that if they were robbed, 
it would become a common cause to detect the aggressors. On thia 
account, highway robberies are seldom heard of in Germany. The 
security of tlie postillions is so strictly attended to, that no man daie 
strike uiem while they have their yellow coat on. In disputes with 
passengers, thoy have, therefore, sometimes been known to put off 
this coat in order to shew that they do not claim the extraordinarj 
protection of the laws. 

These postillions acknowledge no obh^tion to travellers, but con- 
sider them as so many bales of goods, which they are under a contract 
with the post-master to deliver at a certain place, and within a certain 
time. Knowing that their slowness, if their be no addition to their trink" 
geld, is of itself sufficient to compel some gratuity, they do not depart 
from the German luxury of incivility, and frequently return no answer 
when they are questioned as to distance, or desired to call the servant 
at an inn, or to quit the worst part of the road. When you tell tbem 
they shall have a good drink health for speed, they reply ** Taw, Yaw^ 
and after that, think it unnecessary to recly to any inquiry till ti>ev 
wk forjanoaey at the eai of the stage; Tbey ai» aS provided ww 






fobaceotN>xw«Bd obmlnutible l»ark» with wfaidi tliev gtrtka li ligiil 
anmedntely after learipg their town ; in the hottest oaj^ and on the 
flKMt dusty voad, ^ttey will begin to Bmoke> thong;h eirerj wtufffliei lA* 
t6the&ce9of the pBosengen behind. 

W^ Bitoarianiy ^c^ 

Bavaria is bounded if. by Hesse-Darmstadt, Hesse-Cassel, Sajce> 
Itfeinungen, Saxe-Cobnig, Reuss, and the kingdom of Saxony ; £• 
end S. by the Austrian dominions ; W. by Wirtembeiv, Baden and 
Hesse-Dannstadt It lies between 47^ la and 50* 4(K N. lat and be 
tireen S** and 13^ Sff £. Ion. The area is estimated at 3I»966 square 
oiles. The population, according to the official returns in 1818^ was 
9,560,000. 

The Bayarians, in ceneral, are stout-bodied, muscular, and fleshy; 
with a round head, alittie peaked chin, a large beilv, and a fair oom- 
nlezion. Many of them look like caricatures of men ; they are 
neaYy and awkward in their carriage, and their small eyes are said to 
betray a great deal of roguery. The women are very handsome ; 
tbdr akin surpasses all the carnation ever used by painters; the pu- 
lest lily white is softly tinged with purple, as if by the hands of the 
Graces. The complexions of the peasants appear to be quite trans- 
INvent They are wcjl shaped, ana more lively and graceful in their 
gestures than the men. 

The manners of the inhabitants of Munich are such as might be ex- 
pected fipom fiirty thousand people, who depend on the court, and Sar 
tiie most Dart go idle at its expcmse. Among the nobles there are in- 
etanoes <tf good breeding and politaness ; but the people at large vrp 
eflmsent for inactivity, and strange want of attachment to their coun- 
try. Many of the court ladies know of no other employment than 
wining witti their parrots, their dogs, aod their cats. Some keep a 
kit Iml of cats, and several maids to attend them ; they spend half 
their time with them, and serve them with coffee, &cc., dressing thras 
aeooidin^ to their &ncjr, differently every day. 

Bavana, in general, is noted for the licentious manners of its inhab- 
iCants. It womd be impossible almost to describe the ridiculous mix- 
tnree of debanchery and devotion fiadaely so called, which are ethibit-* 
ed in this part of Gksrmany. 

The country people are extremely dirty, their hovels have no ap- 
pearance of habitabJe dwellings for human beings. Cheap as nails are 
m tfaia country, and although half the roofe are frequently torn away 
hy sArong winds, yet the ridi hsmar cannot be persuaded to aaU his 
ehinglee jproperiy together. In short, from the court to the smallest 
eottage, mdoltooe is the most prominent part of the Bavarian char- 



The propensity to an idle life, to feasting and beggary, which reigns 
ftraoghont Bavaria, Is countenanced and sanctioned by the(example of 
the fiU priests: tepeq>le envy them their idleness. Theiugglerv, 
the brotfaerfaeods, ohurch feasts, and comer devotions of these hoiy 

Sida, employ the attention of the multitude so mueh, that they friend 
tlurd fniii their time among them. Interest prompts thmn le 
keep the people in a state of stupidity ; and, therefore, they are ever 
eo the alert to qppese, with ahnost inconceivable fury, every thing 
sriaeh leads to improveand enlighten tbe understanding. They fdoae 
WJte to be tiianked for the shocldng wildness of manners which ap« 
pesiB in Bavaria ; their cowIb, ttiey would fain have it imagined^ con-«i 
Untbeeeseneeofchxistianity and aU morality. They nriscb hardly 
«/ titiBiir boft OBBMH ftnm which they derire great profits ; tho.^ 



rr(h Of HamhurgH 

countlTinant belieres, that confession and a mastf, which cost fifteen 
pence, will wipe away the foulest sins. The country people join to 
their indolence and devotion a degree of ferocity, which frequentlj 
l^ires rise to bloody scenes. 

Manners, ^c. of the Hans Towns J* 

(fUBECK, once a free imperial city, is strongly fortified ; the ram^ 
parts are planted with trees, and form an agreeaole walk. The build- 
ings are wholly of stone, and many of the streets are ornamented on 
each side with lime-trees, and have canals in the middle, resembling 
Uiose of Holland. Lubeck contains also an orphan house, an hospitu 
dedicated to the Holy Ghost, a house in which poor travellers are en* 
tertained three days, and sent forward with a pass, or if they should 
happen to be taken ill, they are then provided with necessaries till 
they recover or die. 

An alliance formerly subsisted between Lubeck, Hamburgh, and 
Bremen ; and these cities, under the name of Hanse Towns, nego* 
tiate treaties of commerce with foreign powers. Here are manurac* 
tures of various kinds, and the territory belonging to the city is about 
sixty miles in compass. Lubeck is a republic within itself, and makes 
as well as execute laws concerning matters civil and criminal. 

Hamburg is situated on the north side of the Elbe, which opposite 
to the city, is not less than four miles in breadth ; it not only forms 
two spacious harbours, but runs through the greatest paK of the city in 
canals. Over these there are many bridges, but they are not easily 
distinguished by strangers, on account of their being paved like streetB> 
and having houses on them. 

The trade of Hamburg exceeds that of any city in the world which 
has no kingdom or commonwealth annexed to it, and the exportation^ 
and importations of it are superior to those of many preat kingdoms* 
In proportion to its bulk, thi? city is very populous ; tor though a per- 
son may easily walk round the ramparts in tne space of two hours, the 
number of inhabitants, exclusively of Jews, is estimated at one hun* 
dred thousand. The streets, in general, are broad, but the houses 
are rendered more commodious Dy their inward conveniences, and 
the gardens by which they are interspersed, than by any external or- 
naments of architecture. 

The inhabitants are not very cleanly, and they have a wildness in 
their appearance. As soon, however, as a man has made his way in* 
to the principal houses, he begins to form a more favourable opmion 
of what he sees. In the houses of the rich merchants, there are taste» 
cleanliness, and magnificence, even to profusion. Their tables are 
more sumptuously supplied than those of the other principal cities in 
Germany ; nor is there a place in the world where they have so ma- 
ny refinements on the sensual pleasures as in this. They procure from 
afi quarters what every country produces peculiar to itself, and is 
costly for the table. It is the custom in great houses, to give a par- 
ticular wine with every dish. Bui^gundy is the standing vehiculum 
of green peas ; oysters must necessarily swim in Champaign, and the 
costly salt meats admit of no other t;onvoy than Port or Madeira.— 
Such is the daily food of the rich. 

There are many charitable fonndations in Hamburg, and persons 
detected begging in the streets are committed to the house of correo 



* These are Hamburgh, Bremen, Frankfort on the Main, and Lu< 
beck.' P. 
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&D, where tlisj «^ employed in nsfiog Brazil and otiier kinds v£ 
wood ; and thoee who do not perform their task are hoisted up in % 
basket over the tahle in the common hall, while the rest are at din* 
ner, that they mar be tantalized with the sight and smell of what they 
are not pennitted to taste. 

The established religion of Hamburr is Lutheran. The Calvinists 
and Roman Catholics go to the chap^ of the ambassadors to cele- 
brate diTine sernce. The churches, which are large and handsome 
febrics, are open tiioroughfares all day long. A convent in the town 
holds its lands by this remarkable tenure, that they present a |^lass oS 
wine to erery male&ctor who is carried to the place of execution. 

One of the great pleasures of this city arises from the Alsterslnss, 
whicb comes Incmi toe north, almost through the middJe of the city, 
and forms a lake in it nearly ei^ht hundred paces in circumference. 
In a snmmer evening this lake is ahnost covered with gondolas, which 
are filled with company, and have often boats attendincf them with 
mnsic The whole has an astonishingly good effect, which is still 
greater, from there being a much frequent^ public walk by the lake, 
the liveliness of which corresponds very pl^ingly with that of the 
pec^le on the water. 

Of Dresden and Frankfort. 

Dbssdxn is by fav the most magnificent city in Germany : it is 
built on both tides of the Elbe, and tiie manners and modes of living 
of the inhabitants are very different firom what are to be seen in oth- 
er parts of Germany, ^me shsipes, animated countenances, easy and 
nnoonstraiDed motions, gencnraicourtesy, and universal cleanliness, 
are the features which immediately offer themselves to observation, 
and must strike every one who comes into this country. The king of 
Saxony's palace is a very magnificent structure : the rooms are no- 
ble, and splendidly furnished. The museum is divided into seven 
apajrtments, in the first of which is exhibited a great number of small 
brass models of the most famous statues and monuments extant, both 
anci^it and modem ; in the second, a variety of ing^enious works in 
ivory ; in the third, curious performances in silver ; in the fourth, gilt 
silver plate, and vessels of puregdd ; in the fifth, precious stones, and 
curiosities formed from many of them ; in the sixth, the arms of the 
several Saxon countries, ana the crown, sceptre, and imperial apple, 
which were formerly used at the coronaticm of the kings of Poland ; 
and in the seventh, some valuable jewels. But Dresden is particu- 
lari^ famous for its gallery of pictures. ' 

Fraiykfort on the Mam is an imperial city, large, populous, rich, 
and one of the Hans towns. Here all religions are tolerated, unde» 
certain restrictions ; but Lutheranism is the established faith, as the 
nagistrates are of that communioa. The principal church is in pos- 
%euioii of the Roman Catholics, but no puolic procession of the nosi 
i« pennitted throwh the streets. AH the ceremonies of their religioii 
are confined to tne houses of individuals, or performed within the 
wiUs of this church. The Calvinists are obliged to go to Bokhen- 
hf'im, a town at a small distance, to perform their religfStis duties. 
The Jews have a syoafogne here. 

At Frankfort are hdd two foirs every year, one beginning fiileen 
days before Easter, and the other on the 1 5lh of Septemoer, which arc 
frequented by merchants with all sorts of^ commodities, particularly 
boQCs, finom many parts of Europe. The streets of Frai^cmrt are spa- 
€10118 asd well leafed; thehouies8tatelj9^eftn*MidcoBTeiuffnt;-«Bd 



the ahope well forniahed. Among^ (he merchants there is « fppeat "w^ \ 
pesrance of affluence ; the lamittire of their houses, then* |pi€eiis, 
equipa|^, dress, and female ornaments, exhihit marks of considerabla 
maraificence. 

Frankfort contains between thirty and foiij thousand inhabitants; 
besides these, at the fairs, many strangers visit the city, among whom 
are frequently forty or fifty princes. Durine the fair here are phiy* 
houses, concerts, aVauiciiall, beautiful waUcs, and public dancing 
booths. In g^eral, the inhabitants of this place are stiff in their car* 
riage. There is, howerer, some excellent com])any to be met with 
among them. The number of Jews seized here is aoout six thousand, 
and some of them are supposed to be worth a million of money. 

There is a custom at Frankfort, the origin of which is not known t 
two women appear every day at noon at uxe battlements of the princi- 
pal church steeple, and play some solemn airs with trumpets. This 
music is accompanied by vocal psalmody, perfonned bymen, who al- 
ways attend the female trumpeters for that purpose. The people are 
vemaikably fond of psalm-sin^ng, and a censiderable number of men \ 
and boys are brought up to this as a profession. They are engaged by | 
some families to officiate two or three times in a week, in the morning, i 
before the master and mistress of the family quit their bed. 

When any person in tolerable circumstances dies, a band of thes^ 
singeraassemole in the street before the house, and chaunt an hour m ^ 
day to the corpse, till it is interred. The same band accompanies the 
funeral, sinking hymns all the way. Funerals are conducted with aA 
uncommon degree of solemnity in this town : a man clothed in a bkdc 
coat, and carrying a crucifix at the end of a long voie, leads the pro- 
cession ; a great number of hired mourners, in tne same dress, and 
each with a lemon in his hand, march after hun ; then come the mof" i 
ers, followed by the corpse in a hearse ; and lastly, the relations in ] 
mourning coaches. 

The Jews are obliged to live all torether in a single street, built op 
at one end ; there is a large gate at Sie other, which is regularly shnl 1 
up «t a certain hour in the evening, after which no Jews are safhred 
to appear in the streets, but the whole herd must remain cooped and 
crowded together, like so many black cattle, till morning. As tha 
street is narrow, the room allotted for each family is small ; and as the 
children of Israel were never remarkable for cleanliness, the Jewa^ 
quarter is not the sweetest part of the town. They have several times 
offered considerable sums to the magistrates of Frankfort, for Hbertr 
to build or purchase another street for their accommodation ; Init aU 
such proposals have hitherto been rejected. The Jews in Fraokfofrt ' 
are obliged to fetch water when a fire happens in any part of the city ; 
and the magistrates, in return, permit tb^ to choose judges out iff 
their bwn body for deciding disputes among themsetves. ' 

inhahUarUs of Behemia and Hungary, \ 

There ore no where so manj instances of religious sup ers U tkm as St 
Prague, the capital of Bohemia. The comers of the streets, bridges^ 
and public buildings, are all ornamented with crucifixes, ims^es of 
the virgin, of all sizes and complexions, and statutes of sahits ofevery . ^ 
countiy, condition, age and sex. People are seen on their knees b^ 
Ibre these statues, in every part of the city, but partieulaiiy on tlie 
bridge over the M(ddau, where there is the greatest conoomrse of pee* 
-sengvra. This bridge is so profbady adonnd iillb iMoes of wml^ 
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tittt, eraasii^ ofver it, yoo hare a row of them on each nde» like twv 
innks of musqneteen. 

TrareUers are astonifthed at the people's devotion in this city, and in 
aparticnlar manner at the vehemence with which it is expr^sed by 
those who exhibit before the saints on the bridge. Not contented 
with kneelinif, some prostrate themselves on their faces, kissing* the 
earth ; while others oner their petitions to these saints with such ear- 
nestness and fervour, that if their hearts were not of stone, they must 
pay more attention to the petitioners than they do. 

Hungarians are the descendants of the ancient Huns, Sclavoniaiis, 
Germans, Turks, and a wandering people called Zigduns, resembling 
what are now called the gipsies.* They have manners peculiar to 
themselves, and glory in l^mg esteemed the descendants from those 
brave heroes, w)m formed the bulwark of Christendom against the infi- 
dels. Their for cape, their close-bodied coats, girded by a sash, and 
their cloak or mantle, which is so contrived as to buckle under the 
arm, leav^^ their right hand at hberty, give them an air of military 
dignity. The men are in general strong and well proportioned ; they 
shave their beards, but leave whiskers on the upper lip. They are 
brave, hot of a 8an|piine disposition, and addicted to reven^. They 
hftve ever been considered as more inclined to arms, martial exer- 
oiseB, and hunting, than to arts, commerce, agriculture and learning. 
The Hungarian nobility affectgreat pomp and magnificence, and 
particnlarly delight in feastiAg. The ladies are reckoned handsomer 
ibaa tfaoee of Austria ; and their sable dress, with sleeves strait to the 
anns, and their stays fastened before with little buttons of gold^ pearly 
or diamonds, are wdl known to our fiiir country women. 

The strongest proof that Hungary is miserable, is the contrast <tf ex* 
trerae pov^ert^ with extreme riches, which is every where evident. A 
■eople may be very poor, and yet very happy ; but when, amidst straw 
■Dts, which scarcely protect their inhabitants from wind and weather^ 
we see marble palaces towering to the clouds ; when in the midst of 
immenae wildfanesses, tenanted by miserable skeletons, who hardly 
find roots in the field to keep body and soul together, we meet wiu 
daooratad with fountains, grottos, parterres, terraces, statues 



and costly pictures, ** it is," says a German baron, ^* a sure sign that 
one part of the inhabitants live oy pillaging the other.*' 

Or the peasants. Dr. Bright observes, that their appearance be* 
speaks DO fostering care from the su;)erior— no independent respacf 
yielded with free satisfaction from the inferior. It is easy to perceive 
piat all stimulus to invention, all incitement to extraoraimuT exer- 
tion is wanting. No one peasant has proceeded in the arts of mt and 
dviliflation a step farther than his neighbour. When you have seen 
ene, yon have seen all. From the same little hat covered with oil« 
ftlls the same matted long black hair, negligently plaited or tied in 
knots; and over the same dirty jacket ana trowsers, is wrapped on 
each a cfciak of coarse woollen cloth or sheepskin, still retaininig its 
WooL 

Several languages are spoken here; and the real Hungarian has but 
very little affinity with any European tongue. \ The established reU- 
gioD is the Roman Catholic, though three-fourths of the inhabitants 
are Protestants or Greeks, and enjoy the full exercise erf* their reli- 



* Tbe imyper Hungarians are a peoble of a peculiar origin, entirel y 
#ttkiot Iran tbe other inhabitants of Hungary. See Apptodix, P* 15i !*• 
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gioB. The Roman Catholic popolatioB is stated at 4,000,000, leaving 
about 3,000,000 for the other sects. The Jews are numerous and ^y 
double taxes. Frinau, in Lower Hung^ary, is famous for the bunung 
aUre of twelve Jews, and the same number of Jewesses, in the year 
1714, for having according to their own confession, murdered a Cnris- 
tiaa infant by way of sacrifice ; at the same time avowing, that it was 
their custom to make such an ofiering once a year. 

OF THE TRIBES OF GIPSIES, OR EGYPTIANS. 

Family and Economy of the Gipsies. 

That these people are still the unpolished creatures that rude Na- 
lure formed tnem, or at most have only advanced one degree towards 
civilization, is evinced by their family economy. 

Many of them are stationary, having regular habitations according 
to their situation in life. To this class belong those who keep public 
houses in Spain, and others who follow some regular business in Tran» 

Slvania and Hunrary. Many also are slaves to particular persons in 
oldavta and Wallachia, and of coursedo not wander about any more 
than the others. But the g^reater number of these people lead a very 
different kind of life. Ignorant of tiie comforts attendmg on a fixed 
place of abode, they roam about from one district to another in hordes^ 
having no habitation but tents, holes in rocks or caves; the former 
shade them in summer, the latter screen tliem in winter. 

Many of these uncivilized people, particularly in Geimany and 
Spain, do not even carry tents with them, but shelter themselves from 
the heat of the sun in forests, shaded by rocks, or behind hedges ; they 
are partial to willows, under which they erect a sleeping place at tfa!e 
close of the eveninr. In Hungary, even those who have given up their 
rambling way of life, and built houses for themselves, seldom let a 
spring pass, without taking advantage of the first settled weather, to 
set up a summer residence ; under this each enjoys himself with hia 
&mily, nor thinks of his house till the winter returns, and the frost and 
snow drive him back to it again. 

When he can get it, the wandering gipsy, in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, has a horse ; in Turkey an ass serves to carry his wife, a 
couple of his children, and his tent When he arrives at any place 
that he likes, near a village or a town, he unpacks, pitches his tent, 
ties his animal to a stake to graze, and remains there some weeks, 
unless he is driven away by the villagers who suspect him of having^ 
purloined Uieir geese, fowls, &c. - 

From their winter huts, the air and day-light are completely ex- 
cluded ; they have, indeed, more the appearance of wild beasts' dens 
than the habitations of intelligent beings. Rooms and separate apart- 
ments are not even thought of: all is one open space, in the middle of 
which is the fire, serving for the purpose of cooking and warmixKg 
them : the father and mother lie round it half naked, the children en- 
tirely so. Chairs, tables, or bedsteads, find no place here ; they sit^ 
^t, and sleep on the bare g^und, or at most spread an old blanket 
^r a sheep-skin under them. Their furniture consists of an earthen 
pot, an iron pan, a spoon, a jug, and a knife : when it so happens that 
eveiT thing is complete, they sometimes add a dish, which serves ^e 
whole family. 

The women neither wash nor mend their clothes, nor clean their 
uleasils they seldom bake ; the whole of their business is reduced to 
these few articles, viz. dressing their food and eatinff ii» smolDDs 
tolneco, pxaling, and djeepinf. 
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Such is tbe condition of the eipsies who wander about in Himgaiy, 
Turkey, and other countries ; being no where, or rather every where 
at home. The Spanish gipsies, who are innkeepers, have their houBes 
like othiBr people. The few who farm or breed cattle, have a ph>agh 
and other instruments of agriculture. But the clothes and habitations 
even of these indicate great poverty. They are very fond of gold and 
silver plate, particularly cups, and will let no opportunity slip of ac- 
qniring something of the kind ; they will even starve themselves to 
procure it. 

Occttpattons and Employments of the Cripsies. 

Gipsies abhor all kinds of laborious employments, and had rather 
suffer hunger and nakedness, than exert themselves to procure food 
and raiment. They, therefore, choose some trade which is easily car- 
ried on, allowing them, at the same time, many idle hours to parsue 
unlawful courses. 

Black and white smiths are the most useful trades among the gip- 
sies. In Hungary these occupations are so frequent among them, that 
it is a common proverb, " So many gipsies, so many smiths." In ge- 
neral they confine themselves to tiie inanufacture of small artictes, 
such as harps, rings, small nails, knives, seals, needles, and all kinds 
of tinker's work. 

Hieir materials, tools, and apparatus, are all bad, and of the most 
inferior kind. The gipsv does not stand to his work, but sits cross- 
legged on the ground. His wife sits by him to work the bellows, 19 
which operation she is sometimes relieved by the elder children. 

Another branch of commerce, much followed by the gipsies, is 
horse-dealing. In those parts of Hungrary, where the climate is so 
mild that horses may lie out all the year, the gipsies avail themselves 
of this circumstance to breed as well as well as deal in horses, by 
which thev sometimes g;Tow rich. In this business they are univer- 
sally celebrated for all arts of roguery. 

They are likewise carpenters and turners, and go from village to 
village seeKiug employment. In Hungary, gipsies are engaged as 
executioners and hangmen. The women deal in old clothes, make 
and seU brooms, and dance for a hving. Their character for fortune- 
telliiig is well known in Europe ; many of them profess themselves 
adepts in witchcraft, at least to cure those who have suffered by en- 
chantment. 

Gold-washing in the river is another occupation by which many 
thousand gipsies procure a livelihood. The apparatus for this work 
is a crooked board, provided with a wooden rim on each side ; over 
this they spread woollen cloths, and shake the g^ld sand, mixed with 
water, upon it ; the small grains remain sticking to the cloth from 
which they separate them. 



TURKEY. 



"Fhe Turkish empire lies in the centre of the Eastern pcmtinent, em- 

I bracing a portion of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Turkey in Europe is 

k koonded K. bv the Austran dominions and Russia ; E. by the Black 

aeXy the sea 01 Mannora and the Archipelago ; S. by the Mediterra* 

■esn ; aai4 W. by &e Ionian sea, the Adriatic sea said Dahnatia. li 
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ttobuidB firain 34<' 90' to 48* N. Ut. and from le'' to 29'' £. Ion. The 
area k estimated at 206,000 square miles. Population, 9,600,0002 
population on a square mile, 46. 

Cr^eece, or the country inhabited by the descendants of the ancient 
Greeks, embracing aU that portion of Turkey which lies south of the 
parallel of 4 i ^^ JO' N. lat , is a peninsula, jutting out into the Mediter- 
ranean and separated by the Ionian sea from Italy on the west, and by 
the Archipelago from Asia Minor on the east. At the southern ex* 
tremity or this peninsula is ^e sub-peninsula of the Morea (the an- 
cient Peloponnesus) connected with the rest a( the continent by the 
isthmus of Corinth. 

Persons and Dispositions of the Turks, 
The Turks are in ^^eneral stout, well made, and robust ; their com- 

Slexions naturally fair, and their features handsome ( their hair is of a 
ark auburn or chesnut, and sometimes black, of which last colour are 
their eyes. The women are generally beautiful, extremely well made, 
and inclinable to be fat. 

The deportment of the Turics is solemn, grare, and slow ; and they 
affect to appear sedate, passiire, and humble ; but they are easily pro-> 
yoked, and their passions are furious aud un^yernabie : they are full 
of dissimulation, jealous, suspicious, and so immoderately yindictive, 
that they will abandon their avarice to gratify reyenge. They haye 
no chanty for a Jew or Christian, but are beneyolent and kind to 
those who profess the same religion as themselyes. 

It is held highly commendable to provide for pilgrims or trayellers ; 
and for this purpose houses of accommodation are commonly erected 
on roads which are uoDrovided with fit places of reception for tboee 
who haye occasion to take Ions* journies, and they are supplied witk 
necessaries for the bed and table ; the same spirit induces them to dig 
wells and erect fountains by the road side, water being of the greatest 
importance to travellers, not only as a refreshment, on acc^yunt of the 
warmth of the climate, but for the performance of the ceremonies of a 
religion which enjoins frequent washing and purification with water. 

As Turks advance to old age, they dye their beards to conceal the 
change of colour which begins to taKe place ; and women at the same 
time usually metamorphose themselyes in the like way by coiourinf^ 
their hair, eye-brows, and eye-lids. Their hands and feet are ornamen- 
ted nearly in the same manner, with this difference, that the colour they 
choose for the purpose is a dusky yellow, with which they touch tfate 
tips of the fingers and toes, and drop a few spots of the preparation 
used in this operation on tne hands and feet ; some, indeed, as marks 
of superior elegance, stain a great part of their extremities in the 
forms of flowers or figures, with a dye of a dark g^reen cast ; but this 
soon loses its beauty, changing, however, to a colour not less pleaaing 
than the other. 

The Turkish females walk abroad by themselyes in fine weather ; 
they resort to some favourite skirts without the towns, occupy the 
banks, or seat themselyes on the tomb-stones in their ceraetries, 
where they sit quietly for hours together. They appear to lead a moat 
indolent life ; their recreations and exercises b^ng extremely lim- 
ited. 

C^ ike Turkish Dress and Manner of Living. 
The Turks wear their beards long, except tho9e who are in tlie o^ 






O^io^ who wear wlnsken only. Ther cover their heads witih a 
n&te tnHMUii, which they never poll off tmt when they go to deep, 
and none but Tnrks are permitted to wear the tarban. They have 
ilippers instead of shoes, iniich they pull off when they enter a hense 
or temple. They wear shirts with wide sleeves, and over them avest 
fitttened with a^sash ; their upper garment being a loose gown, 8ome>> 
what shorter than the vest. 

The ladies wear drawers very full, which reach to the shoes : they 
are made of thin rose-c<^ured damask, brocaded with silver flowers. 
The shoes are of a white kid leather, embroidered with g^ld. Over 
tiiese hangs a shift of fine white gauze, edged with embrmdery, hav- 
ing wide sleeves hanging halfway down the arm, and it is closed ai 
the neck with a diamond button. A waistcoat is made to the shape, 
of white and gold, damask, with Umg sleeves fiUling back, and edged 
with deep gold fringe ; this shouUl have diamond and pearl buttons. 
The oaltan, of the same stuff with the drawers, is a robe exactly fitted 
to the diape, and reaching to the feet, with very long strait fiilling 
sleeves ; over this is a girdle about four fingers broad, which all wh^ 
can afford it have set entirely with diamontS or other precious stones. 
The cnrdee, with a loose robe, is put on or thrown off according to 
the weather, being a rich brocade, lined either with ermine or sables. 

The head-dress is composed of a cap called talpoe, which in winter 
m of fine velvet, embroidered With jpearis or diamonds ; and in sum* 
mer, of li^t shining silver stuff; this is fixed on one side of the head, 
fipom which it hangs a little way down with a soUA tassel, and is bound 
OB either with diamonds or a rich embroidered handkerchief; on the 
other side of the head the hair is flat ; and here the ladies are at liber* 
ty to shew their fancy, some putting flowers, others a plume of heron 
featliera. The hair hangs at its full length behind, divided into tresses, 
braided vrith pearls or ribbons in great quantities. 

In some of the districts a larg^ gold or silver ring is hung to the ex- 
ternal cartilage of the women's right nostril, wiiich is penorated for 
Uie purpose. The dress of the men is equally splendid. 

In odd laborious climes the wintry north 
Brings her undaunted warriors forth. 
In body and in mind untaught to yield. 
Stubborn of soul, and steady in the field : 
While Turkey's softer climate, form'd to please^ 
Dissolves her sons in indolence and ease. 
Here silken robes invest unmanly limbs, 
And in long trains the flowing purple streams. 

RowK's Phabs AX. Li- 
Tike Turks are great admirers of a venerable beard, ^et they shave 
their beads close, and use a proverbial expression in justification of 
ttkeir practice, that ^*the devd nestles in longhair." The manner of 
Kving^ with regard to fi)od is much like that which we shall notice 
amoaf the Arabians. As wine and spirits are forbidden bjr the law9 
of MsSioroet, the Turks practice another species of intoxication ; tiic^ 
use c^ittin very freely, which produces some oi tbe nmnediate effecw 
of drtmkenneu, inspiiinflr them with an extraordinary cheerfulneoik 
foovngr than into unusuu exertions^ and occasioning a kind of teoi^ 
mcraory delirinin. 

In tbeir demeanour the Turks are.hypocondriac, gnere, iaid tedile^ 
tot srbcn agitated by passion, they are furious, ra^ng» aad mgovf a - 

7* 
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able ; in matten of reli^oa they are tenacuniJi, mipeivtitioitB tui tlM» 

rose. They seem to have no genius for the improYcme&t of arts and 
sciences. They seldom travel, or use any exercise or mral sports, 
and discoyer little or no curiosity to be informed of the state of their 
own, or that of aziy other country. In pursuit of their yiterest, 
they are steady and sagacious. In the common intercoorae of life 
they are humane and courteous, and by no means .devoid of senti- 
ments of gratitude. They are much addicted to revenge, and have 
been known to come from Persia to revenge the death of a graadfti- 
ther, uncle, or cousin, many years after the offence has be^ com* 
mitted. . 

Turkish Bagnios or B(Uhs. 

Among the amusements of the Turks, the bagnios hold the first 
place. All cities and towns are provided with public baths, which 
are well adapted for the purposes of convenience and amusement. 
The entrance is into a large room, provided with a fountain or basin 
of water in the middle, and sofas round the walls; here the company 
assemble, enter into conversation, and prepare for bathing, by divest- 
ing tliemselves of their upper garments. A door opens from this 
room to a less spacious apartment, which is heated in a small degree, 
where the person who is about to bathe leaves the remaining part of 
bis dress, and proceeds to the actual bathing-room, which b of a larger 
size. About the sides of this room are placed large stone basins, into 
which warm and cold water is brought by means of different pipes, so 
that a person may have the bath at any temperature he chooses. 

Before a Turk enters the water he usee a composition which effec* 
tiially frees the body from all superfluous hairs ; he is then carefully 
washed, and undergoes a smart friction by means of coarse cloths 
from one of the attendants. After this he is washed with a lather of 
soap, which being well cleaned away, ho binds a napkin about his 
head, another round his middle, and a third over his shoulders, and in 
this state returns to the room where they first assembled, smokes his 
pipe, takes coffee, and other refreshments, till he is disposed to re- 
sume his clothes and depart. 

It is not unusual for two hundred ladies, attended by their respec- 
tive slaves of the same sex, to assemble at one of these bagnios, and, 
alter having undergone the operation of bathing, to recline themaelTes 
on sofas, and either employ themselves in working, or eneage in con^ 
versation, taking coffee, sweetmeats, &c. themselves and attendants 
remaining unincumbered by dress. 

Of the Religion of Turkey. 

The religion of Turkey is Mahometan. It consists of iufo points, 
wmch may be considered as the fundamental articles of that faith ; 
and five of practice. The formef are, that there is no god but God, 
and that Mahomet is his prophet. The latte)r are, (1) That purifica- 
tions of the body by washmg are to be observed as an indispensable 
part of their duty to QoA, (3) Thst prayers are to be offered at cer- 
tain fixed times and seasons, as prescribed by the hol^ law. (3) That 
akos are to be bestowed according to the ability or the giver. (4) 
That it is necessary to fast during ail the month cii Ran»za» : aad (S) 
T|^ frequent pilgtimagea to Mecca are aceeptabU to Grod, and one 
absolutely neceseary to salvation. 

TIm i^vifioatioM an by noun of frater^ when that <»A W preoond, 
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Int lA other eases the Koran indolgcw its disciples with a substitiitioii 
of fine sand.. They are obliged to pray five times a day ; these may, 
Upon any emeixency, be dispensed with, provided the person holds 
faunself indebted in so many praj^en, and discharges the obligation at 
his iiiat jconTenience. The charity enjoined by the Koran is general- 
ly confined to the erectiDn of public buildings, as mosques, caravanse- 
ras or inns on the road, fountains for water, bagnios, colleges, and 
bridges; Mttle of it is applied in the immediate relief of the necessi^ 
tons, except to the support of the fakiers, who are continually wan> 
dering about the country. Durin? the month Kamazan all ranks of 
people abstain from eatinsp and smoking till after sun-set : but through 
the n^t all is festivity, tbe mosques and private houses are illumina- 
ted within and without, and they take care amply to recompense 
(bemselres for the penances of the day. 

AAer this season they perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, which is 
oonndered as (he basis oT the Mahometan religion. The caravan of 
Damaacus, composed of pilgrims from Europe and Asia Minor, the 
Arabian caravan, and the principal one from Cairo, then set out on 
their jovurncfy. They have ail their stated time of departure and reg- 
■lar stages. Five or six days previously to that festival, the three 
caravans, consisting of about two hundred thousand men, and three 
bandied thousand beasts of burden, unite and encamp a few miles 
firom Mecca. The pilgnms form themselves into detachments, and 
enter the town to perfonn the ceremonies preparatory to the great one 
of saerifice. Th^ pass through a street of continual ascent, until 
they arrive at a gate on an emmence, called the '^ Gate of 'He^th." 
From this station they behold the g^reat mosque that incloses the house 
of Abraham, which they salute with the most profound devotion, twice 
lepeatkig ^* Peace be with the ambassador of God." Thence at some 
distance, they ascend five steps, where they offer up tibeir prayers, 
and descend with great silence and devotion. This ceremony must 
be jpecformed seven times. 

They afterwards proceed to the great mosoue, and walk seven times 
loand the house of Abraham, exclaiming, ^' This is the house of God, 
and of his servant Abraham;" then kissing, with great reverence, a 
black stone, said to have descended white from heaven, they proceed 
to the well of Zun-Zun, and plunge into it with all their clothes, con- 
tinually repeating, *^ Forgiveness, God ! forgiveness, God !" After 
this they drink a draught of the water and depart.^ 

Wine is prohibited on rehgious motives, but matiy of tbe principal 
people indulge in it to a ceitain degree ; one of whom being asked 
how he came to take that license, answered, ^' That all the creatures 
of God are good and designed for the use of man ; nevertheless, the 
pn^bition of wine was a wise maxim, and meant for the common 
people cndy, being the source of all disorders among them, but the 
prophet never designed to deny it to these that knew how to use it 
with moderation : but he said, scandal ought to be avoided, and that 
he iMver drank it in public." 

* This account differs finnn that erf* Ah Bey. If his account be true, 
it wimAd be impossible for diem to plunge into the Zem-Zem, which b 
tSke a comnioB w^ and of ccmsiderable depth. He tampij says that 
they drink very eageriy toA Dretl/ of the water which is dnrvm irp 
fbr them hi hnAet^'^r. 
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Tbe burying grounds about Constantinople are lai|[er tbtti te 
vl^le city ; and to inconsiderable rittages there are burymg^places oJT 
many acres in extent These tillages were formerly laige towns, but 
they retain no other mark of their ancient grandeur than this. On no 
occasion do they ever remote a stone that serres for a monumenti 
6ome of them are of marble, and very costly. They set up a pilbav 
with a carved turban on the top of it, to the memory of amm; and at 
ihear turbans, by their different shapes, show the quality or profiEMioD 
of the person, it is in a manner puttmg up the arms of the a e ceased r 
besides, the pillar commonly bears an mscription in golden lettera* 
The ladies hare a simple pillar, without any other ornament, excepl 
those tbat die unmarried, who have' a rose on the top of thalP numu- 
ment. The sepulchres of particular families are railed in, and plant- 
ad round with trees. Those of the sultans, and some great m«n, hare 
tamps constantly burning in them. 

Various Manners and Customi. 

The Turks do not undress and go to bed at any certain hour, and 
wait the approach of sleep ; but being seated on a mattress, they smoke 
till they find themselves sleepy, and layinr themselves down, their 
servants cover them. Some of high rank have musicians attending 
when th^ retire to rest, who endeavoar to compose them by the softer 
strains of music ; others employ youngroen of letters to read passages 
out of the Koran, or stories from the Tales of the Grenii, or the Jj«p 
bian Nights' Entertainments, till they fall asleep. They have always 
a lamp burning ; and if they wake in the nignt, refresh themselves 
with a pipe, a dish of coffee, sweetmeats, &c. sitting up till the inclina*, 
tion to sleep return. 

The Turkish law, says Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in her rerv 
entertaining letters, to our shame be it spoken, is better designed and 
better executed than ours ; particularly the punishment of convicted 
liars and slanderers, (triumphant criminals in England, God knows) : 
they are burnt in the foreh^ with a hot iron, when Uiey are proved 
the authors of any notorious falsehoods. How many white foreh«M)a 
should we see disfigured, how many fine gentlemen would be forced 
to wear their wigs as low as their eye-brows, were this law in force 
with us ? 

Bakers, in Turkey, if convicted of selling bread short in weight, or 
of a bad quality, have their ears nailed to the posts of their own doors. 

The following are instances of Turkish hauteur and insolence, even 
to the representatives of their most powerful allies. A grand vizier 
advised tne divan to confine all the ambassadors to a small island near 
Constantinople, as lepers, or infectious and unclean persons. When 
the French ambassador announced to the reis-effendi, the double bond 
•f alliance and marriage which had united his court with the house of 
Austria, he was answered that '' tbe Sublime Porte did not trouble it^ 
self about the union of one hog with another." The same person be- 
ing informed bf the ambasssdors of the successes obtained over ttie*^ 
Spaniards, replied, *| What care I whether dog eat the hog, or hog eat 
the dog, so that the interests of my sovereign prosper ?** 

The peasant, no less than the sultan, displays all kinds of contempC 
for infidels, as Christians are termed in Turkey ; the jannissaries csa- 

Sloyed as guards to an European, haw the general ampellation of faog- 
rivers. 

M^. Bfen, in ki8 Smrey of tfie Turkish fimpure, aentifliis niaAy 
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£ielB, exbibitiog the resignatioo oi the Turks to the severest aAie(ie% 
which he ascribes to their belief in the doctrine of predesUnatioD. 

The Turkish woroen and children (about 4<hj) who were brought 
out of Oczakof when the city was taken, and the inhabitants put to 
the sword bv the Russians, endured all their calamities with stoical 
patience. A perfect silencse reigned among- them, not one womaa 
weeping or^hkoienting, so as to be heard, tljough, perhaps, each had 
kiat a parent, a child, or a husband. One, in particular, sat in a re- 
inarkablj melancholy posture, and when asked why hhe did not take 
courage, and bear misfortunes like a Mussulman, as her companions 
did, sheanswero^ in these striking words : '* / have setn kitted my fa^ 
iher^ myit^tband^ and my chitdren : i have mn'y *me t hitd iefl^" And 
where is tbkt? was the question immediately put ; ^^ Here," she calm- 
ly said, and poii^ed to an infisLnt by her side that had just expired. 

The Turks sit cross-legged, according to the cu.otoms of the East, 
on solas, cushions, or mattresses. Bice is {he custutnary food of the 
common people, and coffee tlieir usual drink. The superior class 
dine about ekeTen or twelve in the foi enoon, and sup at five in the 
winter, and six in the summer ; the evening repast being the principal 
meal. The dishes are served up one by one; but tbey have neither 
kniie nor fork, and their religion forbidH the use of gold or silver 
BfKXjns. Their food is always highly seasoned, and they take large 

Quantities of opium, which n*equentfy creates a kind of intoxication, 
ruests of hig^ rank at entertainments, sometimes have their beardfi 
perfumed by a female slave of the family. Their common salutation 
IB by an inclination of the head, and laying their right hand on the 
breast. 

Marriages are chiefly negotiated by the ladies : it is only a civil 
coDtraM^ which either party may break. The terms being agreed on, 
&e bridegroom pays down a certain sum of money, a license is taken 
out from the proper magistrate, and the marriage is solemnized. It 
is then celebrated with mirth and jollity, and tlie money is usually ex- 
pended in furnishing a house. 

Their funerals are solemn and decent : the corpse is attended by 
the relations, chaunting passages from the Koran ; aud after being 
deposited in a mosque, it is buried in a field by the iman or pries^ 
who pronounces a funeral sermon at the time of interment. The 
male relations signify their sorrow by alms and prayers ; the women, 
by decking the tomb on certain' days with flowers and green leaves. 
In mourning for the death of a husband, the widow wears a particular 
bead-dress, and lays aside all finery for twelve months. 

The political power of tlie priests in Turkey is firmly rooted, nor 
have they omitted any means of perpetuating it. To found mosques, 
and endow them with treasures, is held to be one of thiQ most merito- 
rious vrorks of a Mussulman ; and further provision is made for the 
education of youth destined to the service of religion and law, by tiie 
establishment of medresnet or colleges. These are usually endowed 
for the instruction of youth in the elements of science. They have 
prpfeasors, and confer (degrees, but this is more of parade than of real 
ntility» A professor is, for the most part^ ignorant of the first princi- 
pl£s of science : and all kinds of knowledge are in a very low state 
throogbout the Turkish empire ; some instances in proof of this will 
be enomerated. 

The Turks look, indeed, with reverence on the noble ruins of 
Greece, believing them to have been built by demons or genii, and 
m rerr onwilliDg to let Europeans have any part of them ; but tbe 
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oiilr use they themseltres make of these is, to pidl in pieces the marble 
edifices to bum them iato lime ; the plaster of their waUs, made from 
this lime, is very fine and beautiful; yet, who will not lament that the 
divine works of a Phidias and Praxiteles should have been consigned 
to the furnace ? 

The noble productions of statuary and painting are still more fully 
suppressed. These arts are anatliematized as irreligious, because a 
bhnd and stupid fanaticism has declared that it is impious to emulate 
the works of God. They are completely ignorant or the sciences of 
hydraulics and levelling, as their mode of forming aqueducts testifies. 

The use of wheel carriages is almost unknown m Turkey. All 
their merchandize is carried by horses, mules, or camel|||Mh every 
part of the empire. The sultaa has a coach or carriage exactly ot 
the same shape as a hearse in England, witliout spriars, drawn by six 
mules. The pole is of enormous thickness, as well as every other 
part, the reason of which is, tliat if any of the material parts were to 
oreak, the man who maile it would lose his head. 

The method made use of bv the Turkish surgeons to set broken 
bones is deserving of notice : tfiey inclose the limb, after the bones 
are put in their places, in a case of plaster of Paris, which- takes ex- 
actly the form of the limb, without any pressure, and iu a few minutes 
the mass is solid and strong. Mr. Eton says, he saw a most terrible 
compound fracture of the leg and thigh cured in tlus manner. The 
person was seated on the ground, and Ihe plaster extended from be- 
low his heel to the upper part of his thigh, whence a bandage, fasten- 
ed into the plaster, went round his body. He reclined back when he 
slept, as he couhi not lie down. 

Frozen toes and fingers when taken in time, they cure by the ap- 
plication of warm goose grease, which is continually repeated till the 
circulation is restored. 

Europeans are much struck to see Turks work, sitting at every art 
or handicraft where there is a possibility of it; carpenters, for in- 
stance, perform the greater part of their labour sitting. It is deserv- 
ing of remark, that their toes acquire such a degree of strength by 
using them, that they hold a board upright and firmlv with the toes, 
while with fheir bands tliev guide a saw, sitting the whole time. 

Mr. Eton sums up the character of the Turks in the following 
words: "The worst are the peoole of Anatolia, particularly those 
bordering on the Black Sea : those of Constantinople are softened by 
a city life ; those of Alenrx) are the most refined and civil amongst 
therriselves, and remarkably decent ; at Damascus they are furious 
zealots ; the people of Smyrna are savage and dangerous ; in Euro- 
pean Turkey they have fewer prejudices against Christians ; at Bag- 
dad they are more open to instruction than in other parts of Asia; 
the people of Bsissora, a mixture of Arabs, Persians, ana a few Turks, 
are mild and docile. The Arabians of the desert generally pay as 
much respect to an European as to one of their own country, and 
more than to a Turk, whom they hate." 

Language and Literature of the Turks. 
The Turkish language is of far inferior reputation to the Persian or 
Arabic, being a mixture of several dialects, and possessing neither tiie 
force, elegance, nor purity of those two celebrated oriental tongues. 
Literature is not, however, totally neglected, and it has been repeatr 
^y attempted to establish a printing-press at Con9tantino|de; bnl 
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the desi^ failed, from the interest of the ctmyiaiBy who inferred that' 
SQcb an myention, reduced to pra<3tice, would depriFe them of bread 

Aspect of Conttantinople^ 

It would be difficult, observes Dr. Neale, for anjr imagination^ 
even the most romantic or distempered, to associate in close arrays 
an the incongruous and discordant objects which may be contempla- 
ted, eren wiUiin a few hours' perambulation, in and around the Turk- 
ish capital. The barbarous extremes of magnificence and wretched- 
ness ; of power and weakness ; of turpitude and magnanimity ; of 
produ^cy and sanctity ; of cruelty and humanity; are all to be seen 
mnib&dl|rethei'^in the most subUme or ofl'ensive combinations.— 
The ma^^rand magnificence of nature, crowned with all the gran- 
deur of human art, contrasted with the atrocious effects of unre- 
strained sensuality, and brutalizing inherent degeneracy, fin up die 
raried picture. 

The literary traveller, visiting Constantinople, says Dr. Clarke, 
expects tobeliold but faint vestiges of tlie imperial city, and beUeves 
ttat he shall find few traces of its glory ; the opinion, however, may 
be as erroneous as that upon which it was founded. Afler the ima- 
ginatioo has been dazzled with pompous and glaring descriptions of 
palaces and baths, porticoes and temples, groves, circuses, and gar- 
dens, the plain matter of fact may prove, that in the obscure and 
dirty lanes of Constantinople ; its small and unglazed shops ; the 
atjle of architecture observed in the dwellings ; the long covered 
walks, now serving as bazars; the loose flowing habits with long 
deeres, worn by the natives ; even in the practice of concealing the 
fieatures of the wcnnen ; and above all, in the remarkable ceremo- • 
Dies and observances of the public baths ; we behold those customs 
and appearances which characterized the cities of the Greeks.-^ 
Such, at least,' as far as inanimate bodies are concerned is the picture 
wesented by the interesting ruins of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and 
Stafoise. .W ith regard to the costume of its inhabitants, we nave only 
to view the dresses worn by Greeks themselves, as they are frequent^- 
hr represented upon the gems and coins of the country, as well a^ 
iStame used in much earlier ages. There is every reason to believe 
that the Turks themselves, at the conquest of Constantinople, adopt- 
ed many of the customs, and embraced the refinements of a people 
tbey bad subdued. 

£very thing is exaggerated that has been said of the riches and 
magnificence of this city. Its inhabitants are ages behind the rest of 
the world. The apartmentB ih their houses are always small. The 
Qse of coloured glass in the windows of the mosques, and in some of 
the palaces, is of very remote date ; it was introduced into England, 
with other refinements, by the Crusaders ; and perhaps we may at- 
tribute to the same people the style of building observed in many ot 
oar most ancient dwelling-houses ; where, in the diminutive pannel- 
linr of the wainscot, and the form of the windows, »a evident simi- 
larity appears to what is common in Turkey. The khans for the 
Vankers se^n to rank next to the mosques, among the public edifices 
of any note. The Menagerie shewn to strangers is the most fiftfay 
liole in Europe, and chiefly tenanted by rats. The pomp of a Turx 
may be said to consist in his pipe and his horse ; the first will cost 
from twenty to twenty thousand piastres. That of the Capudan Pa- 
oha had a spiral ornament of diamonds from one end to the other ; 
aad it vassal fiBet in tength. Coffee cups are ailomed in the same 
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iSotfdj manner. A saddle doth e«ibroiderad and eoverad with jew- 
els, stirrnps of silyer, and other rich trappings, are used by tMr 
jrandees to adorn their horses. The boasted illaminations of the 
Ramadan would scarcely be perceived if they were not pointed out 
The suburbs of London are more brilliant every night in the year. 

The Sultanas, 

It so happened that the gardener of the Grand Sei^poior, dikring oar 
residence m Constantinople, was a German. This person uwd to 
mix with the society in Pera, and often joined in the evening parties 
nven by tbe different foreign ministers. In this manner, says Dt, 
Clarice, we became acquainted with him ; and were inuiod to his 
apartments within the wa|ls of tiie Seraglio, close to the Pi& of the 
Sultan's garden. 

We were accompanied, during our first visit, by his intimate friond, 
the secretary uid chaplain of the Swedish mission ; who, but a short 
time before, had succeeded in obtaining a sight of the four principal 
SHiltanas and the Sultan Mother, in consequence of his fre<|uent vis- 
its to the gardener. They were sitting together one momii^ when 
the cries of the black eunuch, opening the doors of the Charem, 
which communicated with the Seraglio gardens, announced that 
these ladies were going to take the air. In order to do this it was n&> 
oessary to pass tbe gates adjoining the gardener's lodge, where an 
arabat* was stationed to receive them, in which it was usual for ^em 
to drive round the walks of the Seraglio, within the walls of the pel- 
ace. Upon these occasions the black eunuchs examine every part of 
the ffarden, and run before the women, calling out to all persofts to 
avoid approaching or beholding them under pain of death. 

The gardener and his friend the Swede, instantly closed all the 
shutters, and locked the doors. The ^ black eunuchs arriving soon 
after, and finding the lodge shut supposed the gardener to be absent* 
Presently followed the Sultan Mother, with the four principal Sultan- 
as, who were in fai^h glee, romping and laughing with each other.-— 
A small scuDery wmdew of the gardener's lodge looked directfy to-> 
wards the gfaite through which these ladies were to pass, and was sep- 
arated from it only by a few yards. Here throug^h two small fintblet 
holes, bored for the purpose, they beheld very distinctly the features 
of the women, whom they described as possessing extraordinaxT* 
beauty. 

Three of the four were Geomans, having dark complexions mad. 
very long dark hair ; but the fourth was remarkably iair, and her 
tiair, also of singular length and thickness, was of a' flaxen colour ; 
neither were their teeth died black, as those of the Turkish women- 
generally are. The Swedish gentleman said, he was almost sore tfiery 
suspected they were seen, from the address they manifested in dis- 
playing their charms, and in loitering at the g^te. This g^ve him 
and his friend no small degree of terror ; as they would have paid for 
their curiosity with their lives, if any such suspicion had entered the 
minds of the black eunuchs. He described their dresses as rich be- 
yond all that can be ima^ned. Long spangled robes, open in front, 
with pantaloons embroidered in gold and silver, and covered by a 
profusion of pearls and precious stones, displayed their persons to 
great advantage ; but were so heavy as actually to encumber tiieir 

* A kind of tight carriage, drawn by exes or bufihloes.— P- 
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motion^ and aLnoBt to impede tlieir walking. Their hsLirlnmgf in 
loose and rerj thick tresses, om each side their cheeks, falling quite 
doira to the waist, and covering their shoulders behind. Those tres- 
ses were quite powdered with diamonds, not displayed according to 
any studied arrangement, but aa if carelessly scattered, by hanmuls^ 
among their flowing locks. On the top of their heads, and rather 
leaning to one side, they wore each of tnem a small circular patch or 
d^em. Their faces, necks, and even their breasts, were quite ex« 
posed ; not one of them having any veil. 

Hie Seraglio. 

We l^H^era, says Dr. Clarke, in a gondola, about seven o'clock 
in the morning ; embarking at Tophana, and steeriDg towards that 
gate of the Seraglio which races the Bosphonis on the south-eastern' 
side, where the entrance to the Seraglio gardens and the gardener's 
lodg^ are situated. A Bostanghy, as a sort of porter, is usually seat* 
ed with his attendants, within &e portal. Upon entering the Seraglio, 
the spectator is struck by a wild and confused assemblage of great 
and interesting objects : among the first of these are enormous cy- 
presses, massive and lofty masonry, neglected and broken sarcopha- 
gi, high rising mounds, and a loner gloomy avenue, leading from the 
gates of the garden between the double walls of the Seraglio. Thig 
rate is the same as that by which the Sultanas came out for the air- 
ing, before alluded to ; and the gardener's lodge is on ^e right hand 
of it. The avenue extending from it towards the west, offers abroad 
and beautiful, although solitary walk, to a very considerable extent, 
Ant m by high walls on both sides. Directly opposite this entrance 
at the Seraglio is a very lofty mound or bank, covered by large 
trees, and traversed hy terraces, over which, on tiie top, are walls 
with turrets. On the right hand, after entering, are the large wood- 
en folding doors of the Grand Siguier's gardens ; and near them lie 
many fragments of ancient marbles, appropnated to the vilest pur- 
poses : among others a sarcophagus of one olock of marble, covered 
with a simple though unmeaning, bas-relief. Entering the gardens 
bv the foldmg doors, a pleasing cow/i cTcBil of trellis-work and cover- 
ed walks is displayed, more after the taste of Holland than that of any 
other <x>untrT. Various and very despicable ;e<« (Teau^ straight grav- 
el-walks, and borders disposed in parallelograms, with the exception 
of a long green-house, filled with orange trees, compose all that ap- 
pears in tl» small spot which bears the name of the Seraglio Gardens. 
The view, on entering, is down the principal gravel-walk ; and all 
Che walks meet at a central point, beneath a dome of the same trellis- 
work by which they are covered. Small fountains spout a few quarts 
of water into large shells, or fonn parachutes over lighted bougies^ 
by the sides of the walks. The trellis-work is of wood, painted 
White, and covered by jasmine ; and this, as it does not conceal the 
artificial frame by which it is supported, produces a wretchetl effpct. 
On the outside of the trellis- work appear small parterres, edged with 
box, containing very common flowers, and adorned with fountains.— 
On the right hand, ailer entering the garden, appears the magnificent •. 
kiosk, which constitutes the sultan's summer residence ; and further 
on is the oransfery before mentioned, occupying the whole extent of 
the wall Ok that side. 

Exactly opposite to the garden gates, is the door of the Charem, or 
fMJaco of t^B women bMoncring to the Grand Signior ; a building not 
xOBlilMiaie'ff the small colleges in Cainbridgei and inclosing the 
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wune Boii of ofeistered court. One aide of this buildioff extends 
acroes the upper extremity of the garden, so that the windows look 
into it Below these houses are two small green houses, filled frith 
yery common plants, and a number of Canary birds. Before the 
Ctuurem windows, on the right hand, is a ponderous, gloomy, wooden 
door ; and this, creaking on its massire huges, opens to the quadran- 
gle, or interior court of the Charem itself. We will keep this door 
Ukui for a short time, in order to describe the seraglio garden mora 
minutely ; and afterwards open it, to gratify the reader's curiosity. 

Still facing the Charem, on the left hand, is a paved ascent, lead- 
ing, throuffh a handsome gilded iron gate, from tM lower to the n[^r 
nrden. Here is a kiosk, which I shall presently describ|^Retum- 
mg from the Charem to the door by wnich we first eutmd, a lof^ 
wul on the right hand supports a terrace with a few small parterres ; 
these, at a considerable neight above the lower garden,'^constitute 
what is now called the Upper Garden of. the Seraguo ; and till with- 
in these few years, it was tne only one. 

Having thus completed the tour of this small and insignificant spot 
of ground, let us now enter the kiosk, which I first mentioned as the 
sultan's summer residence. It is situated on the sea shore, and com- 
mands one of the finest views the eye ever beheld, of Scutary and 
the Asiatic coast, the mouth of the canal, and a moving picture of 
ahips, gondolas, dolphins, birds, with all the floating pageantry of this 
vast metropolis, such as no other capital in the world can pret^ad to 
exhibit 'The kiosk itself, fashioned after the airy fantastic style oi 
Eastern architecture, presents a spacious chamber covered by a 
dome, from which towunds the sea advances a raised platform sui> 
founded by windows, and terminated by a divan."' On the right and 
left are the private apartments of the sultan and his ladies. From 
the centre of the dome is suspended a large lustre, presented by the 
English ambassador. Above the raised platform hangs another lustre 
of smaller size, but more elegant Immediately over the sofas coa«r 
■tituting the divan, are mirrors engpraved with Turkish inscriptions ; 
poetn^ and passages from the Koran. The sofas are of white sadn, 
oeautiAilly embroidered by the women of the seraglio. 

Leaving the i^atform, on the left hand is the Sultan's private 
chamber of repose, the floor of which is surrounded by couches of 
▼ery costly workmanship. Opposite to this chamber, on the other 
side of the kiosk, a door opens to the apartment in which are placed 
the attendant Sultanas, the Sultan Mother, or any ladies in residence 
with the sovereign. This room corresponds exactly with the Sultan's 
chamber, except that the couches are more magnificently embroi- 
dered. 

A small staircase leads from these apartments to two chambers 
below, paved with marble, and as cold as .any cellar. Here a more 
numerous assembls^e of women are buried, as it were, during^ the 
heat of summer. The first is a sort of antichamber to the other ; 
by the door of which, in a nook of the wall, are (Slaced the sultan's 
•uppers of common yellow morocco, and coarw workmaaabip.— - 



* The diwm is a sort of couch or sofa, common all over 'the Lersnt, 
surrounding every side of a room, exceot that which con' ains tbe en* 
trance. It is raised about sixteen incnes from the flool^r. Whoa a 
divan is held it mesas nothiBg more thaa that the penon^s composing 
it are thus seated^ 
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Hanngr entered the marble chamber immediately below the ksoek, % 
Barbie basin presents itself, with a fimntain in tbie centre, containing 
wat^r to the depth of three inches, and a few Ter^ small fishes. An* 
■wering to the platform mentioned in ttie description of the kiosk, is 
another, exactly of a similar nature, closely latticed, where the la^ 
dies sit dnrinr the season of th^r residence in this place* I waa 
pleased with iHisev^ing a few things they had carelessly left upon the 
sofas, and which characterized their mode of life. Amonf^ these waa 
an English writing-box, of black varnished wood, with a sliding 
co?er, aiKi drawers ; the drawers containing coloured writing paper, 
reed pens, perfumed wax, and little ba^ made of embroidereid satin, 
in whickH^eir billets-doux are sent, hv negro slayes, who are both 
fkiotes and eunuchs. That liquors are dfrunk in these secluded' cham- 
bers is evident ; for we found labels for bottles, neaily cut out with 
sci^sar^, bearing Turkish inscriptions, with the words «* Rosoglio," 
"Golden Water," and " Water of Life." Having now seen every 
part of this building, we returned to the g^arden, by the entrance 
which admitted us to the kiosk. 

Oar ncxtand principal object was the examination of ihe Cha- 
rem ; and as the undertaking was attended with danger, we first took 
care to see that the garden was cleared of Bostanghies, and other 
attendants, as our cnriosity, if detected, would beyond all doubt have 
cost us our lives upon the spot. A catastrophe of this nature has 
been already related by Le Uruyn. 

Having inspected every alley and comer of the garden, we advan« 
ced, half breathless, and on tip-toe, to the g^eat wooden door of the 
pasnge which leads to the inner court of this mysterious edifice.-— 
We succeeded in forcing this open ; but the noise of its grating bin* 
m, amidst the profound silence of the place, went to our very 
hearts. We then entered a small quadrangle, exactly resembling 
that of Queen's College, Cambridge, filled with weeds. It was di- 
vided into two p^rts, one raised above the other ; tlie principal side 
of the court containing an open cloister, supported by small white 
marble columns. Every thing appeared in a neglected state. The 
women only reside here during summer. Their winter apartments 
may be computed to the late tfastOe of France ; and the decoration 
of these apartments is even inferior to that which I shall presently 
describe. From this court, forcing open a small window near the 
ground, we climbed into the building, and alighted upon a long range 
of wooden beds, or couches covered by mats, prepared for the recep- 
tion of an hundred slaves : these reached the wh(»e extent of a very 
long corridor. From hence, passing some narrow passages, the 
floors of which were also matted, we came to a staircase leading to 
the upper apartments. Of such irregular and confused architecture, 
it is chfficult to give any adequate description. We passed from the 
lower dormitory of the slaves to another above : tliis was divided 
into two tiers ; so that one half of the numerous attendants it was 
designed to accommodate, slept over the, other, upon a sort of shelf 
or scaffold near the ceiling. From "this second corridor we entered 
into a* t^iird, a long matteid passage ; on the left of this were small 
apartments for slaves of higher rank ; and upon the right, a series of 
rooms looking towards the sea. By continuing along this corridor, 
we at last entered the great Chamber of Audience, in which the 
Sultan Mother receives visits of ceremony from the Sultanas, and 
other distinguished ladies of the Charem. Nothing can be imagined 
better suit^ to theatrical representation than this chamber ; and I 
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tegnt the low of the Tefy accurate drawinjB^ wbich I caased Mod* 
sieur Preaux to complete upon the spot. It is exactly such an apart- 
ment as the best painters of scenic decoration would hare selected, 
to afford astrikin|[f idea of the pomp, the seclusion, and the maipiifi- 
cence, of the Ottoman court. The stage is best suited for its repre* 
Mentation ; and therefore the reader is requested to hare the stage in 
Ills imagination while it is described. It was surrounded with enor> 
mous mirrors, the costly donations of infidel kings, as they are styled 
by the present possessors. These mirrors the women of the Seraglio 
sometimes break in their frolics. At the upper end is the throne, a 
sort of cage, in which the Sultana sits, surrounded by latticed blinds ; 
for even here her person is held too sacred to be exposed tflitfie com* 
mon obsenration of slaves and females of the C harem. A lofty flight 
of broad steps, covered with crimson cloth, leads to this cage, as to a 
throne. Immediately in front of it are two burnished chairs of state, 
covered with crimson velvet and gold, one on each side the entrance. 
To the right and the left of the throne, and upon a level with it, are 
the sleeping apartments of the Sultan Mother and her principal fo- 
males in waiting. The external windows of the throne are all latti- 
ced ; on one side they look towards the sesi, and on the other into the 
quadrangle of the Cnarem : the chamber itself occupying the whc^e 
breadth of the building, on the side of the quadrangle into which it 
looks. The area below the latticed throne, or the front of the stage 
(te follow the idea before proposed,) b set apart for the. attendants, 
tor the dancers, for actors, music, refreshments, and whatsoever ia 
brought into the Charem for the amusement of the court This 
place is covered with Persian mats ; but these are removed when 
the Sultana is here, and the richest carpets substituted in their place. 

Beyond the great Chamber of Audience is the Assembly Room of 
the Sultan, when he is in the Charem. Here we observed the ma^* 
nificent lustre before mentioned. The Sultan sometimes visits thn 
chamber during the winter, to hear music, and to amuse himself 
with his favourites. It is surrounded by mirrors. The other orna- 
ments display that strange mixture of magnificence and wretched- 
ness, which characterize all the state chambers of Turkish grandees. 
Leaving the Assembly Room by the same door throurh which we en- 
tered, and continuing along the passage as before, which runs paraW 
lei to the sea-shore, we at length reached what he termed the aanc* 
turn sanctorwn of this Paphian temple, the baths of the Sultan Moth- 
er and the four principal Sultanas. These are small, ^ut very ele- 
gant, constructed of white marble, ajid lighted by rround glass 
above. At the upper end is a raised sudatory and bath for the Sultan 
Mother, concealed by lattice work from the rest of the apartment* 
Fountains play constantly into the floor of this bath, from all sides ; 
and every degree of refined luxury has been added to the work, 
which a peopte of all others best versed in the ceremonies oi the 
bath, have been capable of inventing or requiring. 

Leaving ihe bath, and returning along the passage by which we 
«ame, we entered what is called the Chamber of Repose. Nothing^ 
need be said of it, except that it commands tlie finest view any where 
afforded from this point of the seraglio. It forms a part of the build- 
ing well known to strangers, from the circumstance of its being sup- 
ported, towards ^e sea, by twelve columns of that beautiful ana rare 
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bneocky* the wrid^ Laeedemonium of Piiny, ooUed b j Italians H 
verde tiniico. These c<duiiin8 are of the finest auality ever seen s 
and each of them oonsiBts of one Mitire stone. The two interior pii* 
hm are of g^reen £|^ptian breccia, more beautifol than any speci* 
men of the kind existtngr. 

We DOW proceeded to that part of the Charem which looks into 
the Seraglio garden, and entered a large apartment, called Chalked 
Yiertnf, or as the French would express it, Saile de prommade,'^ 
Here the other ladies of the Charem entertain thems^res, by hear* 
inr and seeing comedies, fiaireical representaticms, dances, ana masic. 
We foand it in the state of an old lumber room. Large dusty pier 
classes, in heary gilded frames, neglected and broken, stood like th» 
Vicar of Wakefield's fiunily picture, leaning against the wall, the 
whole Imrth of one side of the room. Old furniture, shabby bu* 
reaus of the worst English work, made of oak, walnut, or mahogany ; 
inlaid broken cabinets ; scattered fragments of chandeliers ; scrane 
of paper, silk rags, and emnty confectionajy boxes, were the only 
objects in this part of the psiaoe. 

From this room we deac&aded into the court of the Charem ; and, 
having crossed it, ascended, by a flight of steps to an upper parterre^ 
tor the porpose of examining a part of the building appropriated tD 
the inferior ladies of the Seraglio. Finding it exa^y upon the plan 
of the rest, only worse (uniished, and in a more wretched state, we 
letamed to qmt the Charem entirely, and effect our retreat to the 
garden. The reader may imagine our consternation on finding that 
the great door was closed upon us, and that we were locked in. Lib- 
teninr, to ascertain if any one was stirring, we discoyered that a 
slaye bad entered to feed some turkeys, who were gobling and ma« 
king a great noise at a small distance. We profited by their tumult, 
to force back the huge lock of the gate with a large stone, which 
fortunately yielded to our blows, and we made our escape. 

We now quitted the lower garden of the Seraglio, and ascended, 
"bj a pared road, towards the chamber of the g^aMen of Hyacinthi. 
This promised to be interesting, as we were told the SuHui passed 
almost all h» private hours in that apartment ; and the view of it 
mi^t make us acquainted with the occupations and amusements, 
which characterize the man, divested of the outward parade of the 
SHitan. We presently turned from the paved ascent, towards the 
right, and entered a sinall garden, laid out mto very neat oblong bor* 
ders, edged with porcelain or Dutch tiles. Here no pftnt is suffered 
to erow, except the Hyacinth ; whence the name of tins garden, 
and the chamoer it contains. We examined this apartment, by 
looking through a window. Nothing can be more magnificent.-* 
Three sides of it were sun-ounded by a divan, the cushions and pil« 
lows of which were of black embroidered satin. Opposite the win« 
dowB of the chamber was a fire-place, after the ordinair European 
fitthion, and on each side of this, a door covered with hangings of 
crimson cloth. Between each of those doors and the fire-pmce, ap- 
peared a ^lass case, containinr the Saltan's private library ; every 
Tolome being in manuscript, and upon shelves one above the other, 
and the title of each book written on the edges of its leaves* From 



* A rock composed of fragments cemented toother, such as that 
ef whiclpthejalm, ill the ball of RepreaentatiTes at Waahingtntt 
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the ceiling^ of the room, wbich was of burnished ffold, opposite each 
of the doors, and also opposite to the fire-place, hungf three rilt ca- 
feSf containing^ small fig^ures of artificial biids : these svtne oy me- 
chanism. In die centre of the room stood an enormous gilt brazier, 
supported, in an evrer, by four massive claws, like vessels seen undor 
side b<»rds in England. Opposite the entrance, on one side of the 
apartment, was a raised bencn, crossing a door on which were placed 
an embroidered napkin, a vase, and basin, fi>r washing the beard 
amd hands. Over tnis bench, upon the wall, was suspended the laive 
embroidered ptrte'feuille, worked with silver thread on yellow leatti* 
er, which is carried in procession when the Sultan goes to mosque, or 
elsewhere in public, to contain the petitions presented by his subjects. 
In a nook close to the door was also a pair of yellow boots ; and on 
the bench by the ewer, a pair of slippers of the same materials.— 
These are placed at the entrance of eveir apartment frequented by 
the Sultan. The floor was covered with Uobelin tapestry ; and the 
ceiling, as before stated, magnificently gilded and burnished.— 
Groupes of arms, such as pistols, sabres, and poniards, were disposed, 
with very singular taste and effect, on the different compartments of 
the walls ; the handles and scabbards of which were covered with 
diamonds of very large size : these, as they glittered around, gave a 
most gorgeous effect to the splendour of this sumptuous chamber. 






GREECE. 



Greece^ a name applied to titat part of Europe inhabited by the de» 
scendants of the ancient Greeks* The continental part embracing 
that portion of Turke^r, which lies south of the parallel of 41** 30', is a 
peninsula, jutting out into the Mediterranean, and separated by the 
Ionian sea from the peninsula of Italy on the west, and by the Archi- 
pelago, from Asia Minor on the east In the former sea are situated 
the Seven Islands, constituting the Ionian republic ; in the latter, 
about 100 islands of various size. All these may strictly be consider- 
ed as a component part of Greece. Near the southern extremity of 
the peninsula, is the sub- peninsula of the Morea, (the ancient Pek>- 
ponnesus,) connected with the main land by the narrow bthmua of 
Corinth. The whole extent of Greece is estimated at 40,000 square 
miles ; and the . population at 4,<KX),000, of whieh number 3,000,000 
are Greeks, and the rest Turks, Jews, kc, 

9 

Aspect of Modem Greece, 

Cabtks of dried mud, more fit for the abode of brute animals than 
of man ; women and children in rags, running away at the approach 
of the stranger and the janissary ; the affrighted goats themselves 
scouring over the hills, and the dogs alone remaining to receive jou. 
with their barking — such is the scene that dispels the charm which 
fancy would fain throw over the objects before you. 

The Peloponnesus is a desert : since the Russian expedition, the 
Turkish yoke has home with increased weight on the infaaMtaftii fif 
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iSbe Morea $ ptftof its population has been slau^tered by tibe Alba* 
^His. NothnBg meets the eye but villages destroyed with fire and 
sirord. In th£ towns, as at Misitra, whole suburbs are deserted ; 
and I have often travelled fifteen leagues in the country without com* 
injg to a sinrle habitation. Grinding oppression, outrages of ereiy 
kind complete the destruction of agriculture and human life. To 
drive a Greek peasant fit>m his cabin, to carry off his wife and chil- 
dren, to put him to death on the slightest pretext, is mere sport with 
the lowest aga of the most insignificant village. Reduced to the 
lowest depth of misery, the Morean abandons his native land, and 
irepairs to Asia in quest of a lot less severe. Vain hope ! He can* 
not escape his destiny : he there finds otlier cadis and other pachaSy 
even in the sands of Jordan, and in the deserts of Palmyra. 

Attica, with somewhat less wretchedness, is not less completely en- 
slaved. Athens is under the immediate protection of the chief oF 
the black eunuchs of the seraglio. A disdar or governor is the rep* 
resentative of the monstrous protector among the people of Solon.-— 
This disdar resides in the citadel, filled with Uie master pieces of Phi- 
das and Ictinus, without inquiring what nation left these remains b^ 
hind it, without deigning to step beyoud the threshold of the mean 
habitation which he has built for himself under the ruins of the mon- 
uments of Pericles ; except very rarely, when this automaton shufiles 
to the door of his den, squats cross-legged on a dirty carpet, and, 
while the smoke from his pipe ascends between the columns of the 
temple of Minerva, he eyes with vacant stare the shores of Salamis 
and the sea of Epidaurus. 

Ton would suppose that Greece herself intended bv the mourning 
which she wears, to announce the wretchedness* of her cbildren.^^ 
> The country in general is uncultivated, bare, monotonous, wild, and 
the ground of a yellow hue, the colour of withered herbage. There 
are no rivers that deserve the appellation ; but small streams and tor* 
rents which are dry in summer. No farm houses, or scarcely any, 
are to be seen in the country ; you observe no husbandmen, you 
meet no carts, no teams of oxen. Nothing can be more melancholy 
than never to be able to discover the marks of modem wheels, where 
you still perceive in the rock the traces of ancient ones. A few 
peasants in tunics, with red caps on their heads, like the galley-slaves 
at Marseilles, dolefiilly wish you, as they pass, Kali apfra, good morn- 
ing. Before them th^ drive asses or small horses with rough coats, 
which are sufficient to carry their scanty rustic equipage, or the pro- 
duce of tiieir vineyard. Bound this desolate region with a sea almost 
as solitary ; place on the declivity of a rock a dilapidated watch- 
tower, a forsaken convent ; let a minaret rise from the midst of the 
desert to announce the empire of slavery ; let a herd of goats, or a 
number of sheep, browse upon a cape among columns in ruins ; let 
the turban of a Turk put the herdsmen to flight, and render the road 
atill more lonely ; and you will have an accurate idea of Uie picture 
whif^ Greece now presents.* 

Character of ^ Greeks, 
What a difierence between the modem Egyptians entirely degen- 
erated, ahd the people who still inhabit the beautiful countries of 

* 7*h£l applies to the state of the Greeks before the late attempt of 
that onlortttiiate prople to assert their iadepeodeace.— 'P* 
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Greece! Under a pare sky, in a wbdeflome, t€^||>eraie, atmot* 
phere, impreipiated with the sweetest emanations, on a^ soil which ai»» 
tare decks with flowers, and clothes with the ▼erdare'^ an eternal 
springy, or which may be enriched with crops of every sort, or with 
delicious frails, we must expect, among^ the men, to meet only with 
amenity of manners, and sweetness of disposition. I am speaking 
of the men whose generations there succeed each other witnout in* 
temiption : for the ignorant and untractable usurper may, by his 
stupid ferocity, pollute the most happ^ climate, the mobt smiling 
country ; and ages are required for their influence to temper, in a 
perceptible manner, the rudeness of his inclinations. 

The man of these charminr parts of Greece is of a handsome 
atature ; he carries his head hi^, his body erect, or rather inclined 
backwajnd than forward \ he is dignified in his carriage, easy in his 
manners, and nimble in his gait : his eyes are full of yivacity : his 
countenance is open, and his address agreeable and prepoesessinr ; 
he is neat and elegant in his clothing ; he has a taste for oress, as ror 
erery thing that is beautiful : active, industrious, and even enterpri* 
sing, he is capable of executing great things ; he speaks with ease, 
lie expresses nimself with warmUi ; he is acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the passions, and he likewise astonishes by his natural elo- 
auence; he loves the arts, without daring to cultivate them, under 
ne brazen yoke which hangs heavy on his neck ; skilful and cunning 
in trade, he does not always conduct himself in it with that frankness 
which constitutes its principal basis ; and if we still find in modem 
Greece many of the nne qualities which do honoor to the history of 
ancient Greece, it cannot be denied that Su[)er8tition, the child of 
Iterance and Slavenr* greatly tarnishes their lustre : and we also 
discover in their disposition that fickleness, that pliability, that want 
of sincerity : in short, that artful turn of mind which borders on 
treachery, and of which the Greeks of antiquity have been accused* 

Grecian Women, their Dress, fyc. 
The Greek women have the &ce, which is beantiful, and of an oval 
form, uncovered. Their eyes are black as are also their eye-brows, 
to which, as well as to their eye-lids, they pay a particular attention, 
rubbing them over, to bestow on them a deeper hue, with a leaden 
ore reduced to an impalpable powder, blended with an unctuous mat- 
ter, to give it consistence. Their complexion is generally pale. They 
wear their hair, whichHs of a great lengftb, and of a deep shining black, 
in tresses, and sometimes turned back in a fanciful way on the head. 
In other instances it hangs loosely down the back, extending to the 
bins. They are commonly dressed in a pelisse of silk, satin, or some 
other material : they are costly in their attire, in the choice of which 
they are not attached to any particular colour. On the head they 
wear a small cap. 

The dress oi the Greek men nearly resembles that of the Turks, but 
they are not allowed to wear the turban of white muslin, for which 
thev substitute the blue turban ; and none of the Greeks can wear 
yellow boots or slippers, except those who are in the service of foreign 
ministers. 

The Greek Tvomen marry at the age of fifteen : but they are short* 
lived, besrinninpr to drcav, and havinp^ the marks of age soon after 
twientv-five. It i« to the too frequent use of the hot-bath, that tbe de- 
bilitated constitutions of the Greek women are to be ascribed : and 
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this abtue, added to their na^arsl tnddleiice, tends probably to shortea 
tbeir liTea. / 

The conaeqiieiieGs of a defective educaticm are distinctly marked 
in the Greek ladies, notwithstanding a g'race, or even refinement 
of manner which gives for the time, a sanction to the want of other 
accomplishments. Their conversation, though generally lively, is 
deficient in variety ; they read but little, and are enslaved to many 
superstitious feeling and practices. There is an air of indolence, 
says Dr. Hcdland, m the carriage of a Greek lady, which, though al- 
luring perhaps to the stranger from attitude, dress, and a reference to 
oriental custom, would soon lose its charm in the fatigue of uniformi- 
ty. AU the movements are slow and languid, and the eccupations 
w4ch occur are performed with a sort of listlessness, that seems ever 
passing again into a state of inaction. Yet it must be allowed that 
there is in these women a feminioc softness of manner which wins ad« 
miration, as there is also in their habit and style of dress, something 
which gains upon the fancy in its relation to the costume and magnifi- 
ceoce « the Cast. They display a profusion of jewels in their girdles, 
necklaces and bracelets; and their head-dresses are adorned with the 
most beautiful flowers, interspersed with gems. 

The veil worn by the Greeic ladies is generally of muslin bordered 
with gold ; that of the servants or common people of a coarser sort of 
pUun muslin : it is always white. They wear also a sort of scarf about 
the neck, which occasionally goes over the head, and serves to screen 
it from the wind and rain. When a lady comes into her friend's house 
to visit, if she take off her veil, it is a sign she intends to make some* 
«tay. 

The Houses of the Greeks. 

The houses in Greece have each only one story, to which is gene* 
vaUy attached a Uoge garden. The wcmien are closely confined 
at licHne, they do not even appear at church till they are married. In 
the houses large rooms are appropriated to the mistress, for the con* 
renieoce of carrying on embroidery and other works with her attend- 
ants. On each side are galleries that lead to the dining-rooms and 
bed-<^iambers. The men have their separate apartments. 

A lamp b burning during the night in the bed-chamber of a Greek, 
which, among the higher ranks, arises from custom or convenience ; 
but the lower sort are led to it by devotion, the lamp being generally 
placed before an image. 

There are no chimnies in the Greek houses, but a bra2ier is placed 
in the middle of the room, that those who are not sufficiently warmed 
at a distance may draw near it. To defend the face from the heat aud 
smoke of the brazier, it is placed under a square table, which is co- 
vered with a carpet reaching on all sides to the ground ; this is orna- 
mented wiUi silk, more or less magnificent, about which sofas or 
cushions are placed for tlie accommodation of the company. It is 
called Undtmr^ and is chiefly used by the ladies while they are engag- 
ed at their embroidery. 

« 

Grecian Servants, Modes of Salutation, and Dress, 
The female slaves of the Greeks are treated with great gentleness 
and humanity. After a certain time of serv itude, tlicy seem to take 
pleasure in making them free. Some take slaves very young, and 
adopt them as the children of their smtls, ^ nante by which they are 
called* A slave is not unfrequently the confidant of her mistress, as 
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well as nurse, smd on certain occasions her ccmnsellor and adriser. 
The serrants are always ready to follow their mistresi when she goes 
abroad. The train of slaves and servants form the equipage of the 
Greeks. A woman of character among the Greeks must never be- 
seen from home without clhe servant at least. Those of very high rank, 
or who are ambitious of making a parade of their opulence and vanity, 
are ttended by an innumerable troop of domestics^ 

The slaves are not Greeks, but such as are either taken in war, or 
stolen by tlie Taitars from Russia, Circassia, or Georgia. Many 
thousands were formerly taken in the Morea, but thdSe have been 
mostly redeemed by the charitable contributions of the Christians, or 
ransomed by their own relations. The fine slaves, that wait upon 
great ladies, are bought at the age of eig'ht or nine years, and educat- 
ed with great care, to accomplish them in singing, aancing, embroide- 
ry, &c. They are commonly Circassians, and their patron rarely 
ever sells them ; but if they grow weary of them, they either present 
them to a friend, or give them their freedom. 

Of Greek Manners. 

During courtship the Greek lover serenades his, mistress either in 
front of her house, or from the water. On these occasions he recites^ 
in a pathetic song, the warmth and sincerity of his passion. The noc-^ 
turnal serenades, which are devoted to love, are so frequent at Buy- 
• ukdere, a pleasant village on the European side of the Bosphorus, as 
to break in on the repose of its inliabitants ; and a person of a lively 
fiuicy might be led to suppose, that the deity of love had made it his 
£aivounte residence, from the beauty of the snot. 

Nes^ly opposite to Buy ukdere, on the banks of the Boephoms, is a 
fountain overhung with beautiful clumps of trees, much frequented 
cm moon-light evenings by the Greeks, Armenians, and others. This 
happens at a particular season of the year, when the clear transparen- 
cy of tW moon's light, illuminating the foliage which surrounds them, 
as well as distant objects, invites tne company to spend late hours ia 
tlie enjo;«'ment of the charming scene. 

Dr. \Vittman, in his Traveu, informs us that he went to'a kiosk in 
Buyukdere, where the Greeks were assembled to sing, dance, and 
partake of other amusements. ^* I joined," says he, " the promenade 
afterwards in the meadow, in which there was a very numerous as* 
semblage of Greeks, Turks, and others. It being Sunday, the inha- 
bitants of all the neighbouring villages were collected; and the 
groupes ^hich were formed, by the variety of their costumes, and the 
characteristic traits peculiar to each, had a very pleasing, and to me 
a novel effect. While the Greeks displayed all the gaiety and fwm- 
chalancf^ belonging to their character, the Turks, with much gravity, 
had recourse to their constant companion, the pipe, and in the inter- 
vals of smoking they took coffee." 

At Easter, the Greeks have amusements of all kinds, and immense 
crowds of people are collected on the outside of the city to enjoy the 
festival. Here are wrestlins'-matches, stalls filled with sweatmeats, 
sherbet, and groups of people seated on the g^rass, playing at differ- 
ent games of chance, while others are engaged m dancing in rings, to 
the music of an instrument not unlike our bagpipe. On every mich 
^ay of festivity, the Greeks of course displa^^ their best dreslbs, which 
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are tasteful and costly. The sobriety of their demeanor cannot be 
equally commended : since it too frequently happens that, by launch- 
ing' out into erery excess, they require the mterierence of the Tukish 
Siaids, stationed purposely to repress the tmnult and disorder in which 
e giddy scene may chance to terminate. 

The modem Greeks, adverting^ to the customs of the ancients, have 
letadned the g^reatest pkft'of the ceremonies which were formerly used 
in the celebration of nnj^tials. On the eve of the marriage day the 
bride is led b^ her female acquaintance in triumph to the bath. Nu- 
meroos attendants and music are always to^be found upon these occa- 
sions. The bride profusely adorned, <ajirered with a red yeil, pro- 
ceeds with a solemn pace, supported b^^r fenmle friends and rela- 
tions. The splendid torch of Hymen still maintains its place among 
the modem Greeks. It blazes in their processions, and is an attend- 
ant in the chamber of the new-married couple, where it remains until 
the whole is consumed. If by any accident it should become extin- 
guished, the most unfortunate presages would be drawn, to prevent 
which unremitting vigilance is used. 

The bridegroom and bride, before their presentation at the altar, 
are each adorned with a crown or chaplet, which, during the cere* 
■Aony, are exchanged by the priest. A cup of wine, immediately af- 
ter the benediction, is first given to the married couple ; it is then de- 
livered to the sponsors, and finally to the witnesses of the marriage. 

The bride is supported by her friends, who accompany her home, 
and who prevent her from touching the threshold of the door, which 
would be reckoned ominous. She is then compelled to walk over a 
sieve, which is covered with a carpet, in the way to her husband's 
room. If the sieve should not cracKle as she passes, it would be con- 
sidered as very prejudicial to the lady's honour ; but all are happy, 
provided the ordeal prove propitious. 

A Grecian funeral is attended by the nearest relations and ^ends 
of the deceased ; women with their hair dishevelled, and weeping : 
they cry, indeed, without ceasing, as soon as a death happens, and re- 
liise nounshment and sleep, until they can exist no longer without 
then^. When a younr unmarried woman dies, the body is dressed in 
Ifae richest habits, and the head crowned with flowers. The women 
throw roses, and scatter scented water on the bier, as it passes along 
the streets.. 

The funeral feast is never omitted by the Greeks, The nearest re- 
latioa is charged with the preparation, and with this terminates the 
funeral ceremony. 

» . Religion of the Greeks, 

The'Grreeks retain their priests, bishops, archbishops, and patri- 
archs ; but their church is in the last stage of degradation, and its dig- 
nities are openly sold by the Turks. Travellers have expressed the 
deepest regret at this abomination, arising partly from Oie desire 
which Ma}KMnetan8*have of rendering the Christians contemptible, 
and partly from the ambition and avarice of some of the Grec^k eccle- 
siastics, who think they can atone by idle ceremonies for tlie neglect 
of all the the invaluable morahty of tne gospel. 

The Gireeks are extremely credulous, and attached to progidie<f, 

annries, omens, and dreams ; thev are constant observers of faBls, 

ana of public worship ; they assemble at pharch before sun-rifle^ and 

' are ke;:^ in great awe by their priests, who occasionally threaten 

tfaem with exGammiuucatioiiy and an excluaion from the assembly of 
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the faithfiil- The Greek religion is now become that of the RussiaDs ; 
the priests of both nations are habited in the same manner ; they have 
their venerable caverns and forests, and their consecrated waters. 

The Greeks deny the supremacy of the Pope, and abhor the wor- 
ahit> of images ; bat they have a multitude oi pictures of saintB in 
their churches, whom they address as mediators. They practice much 
Beveritv in fasting, and believe in the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Though they will not admit of purgatory, they allow of a third place, 
where they say the blessed remain in expectation of the day of iudg* 
ment. Baptism is performed among them by plunging the whole bo- 
dy of the cliild thnce into the water : immediately after baptism, they 
give it confirmatioi^and the communion, and seven days after tlat> 
it undeigoes the ceremony of a second ablation. 

Mode of Travelling in Greece. 

At our head, says that enthusiaistic writer, M . Chateaubriand, ap* 
peared the guide, or Greek postillion on horseback, leading a spare 
horse provided for remounting any of the party in case an accioent 
should happen to his steed. Next came the janissary, with his tur- 
ban on his head, two pistols and a dagger at his girdle, a sabre by his 
tide, and a whip to flog the horses of Uie guide. I followed, armed 
nearly in the same manner as the janissary, with (he addition of a 
fowling-piece. My man Joseph brought up the rear. This Milanese 
was a short, fair man, with a large belly, a florid complexion, and an 
afiable look ; he was dre^^sed in a complete suit of blue velvet ; two 
large horse-pistols, stuck under a tig^ht belt, raised up his waistcoat in 
sucn a grotesque manner, that the janissary could never look at him 
without laughing. My baggage consisted of a carpet to sit down upon^ 
a pipe, a coffee-pot, and some shawls to wrap round my head at night. 
We started, at the signal given by our guide, ascending the hills 
at full trot, and descending over precipices in a gallop. You must 
make up your mind to it : the military Turks know no other paces, 
and the least sign of timidity, or even of prudence, would expose you 
to their contempt. You are moreover seated on Mameluke saddles, 
with wide short stirrups, which keep yoiir legs constantly bent, which 
break your toes, and lacerate the flanks of your horse. At the slifiiit- 
est trip, the elevated pommel comes in painful contact with your bel- 
ly, andjron arc thrown the contrary way, the high ridge of tne saddle 
breaks your back. In time, however, you find the utility of these sad- 
dles, in the sureness of foot which they g^ve to the horse, especially 
in such hazardous excursions. 

You proceed from eight to ten knjrues with the same horses. About 
halfway they are suffered to take hivath, witViout eating ; youthen 
mount again and continue your journey. At night you sometimes ar- 
rive at a Aran, the ruins of a forsaken house, where you sleep among^ 
sdl sorts of insects and reptiles, on a worm-eaten floor. At tliis kan, 
you can demand nothing, unless vou have a post firman ; so that yo« 
roust procure provisions as you can. My janissary went a foraging in 
the villages, and sometimes brmi^ht back fowls, which I insisted on 
paying for. We had them broiled upon the gjeen branches of the 
olive, or boiled with rice to make a pilaw. Seated on the gronod* 
about this repast, we tore our victuals to pieces with our fingers : and 
when the meal was finished, we went to the first brook to wash our 
beards and hands. Such Is now-a-days the mode of trarelling in tto 
CQiiptr/ of Aicibiades and Aspamu 
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Aspect of the Country. 

I faacied myself, says the same writer, wandering among the wilds 
<sr America : here was the same solitude, the same sdence. We pass- 
fid tlurough woods of olive-trees, proceeding' in a southerly direction. 
At day-break, we found ourselves on the level summits of the most 
dreary hiUa that I ever beheld. For two hours we continued our 
route over these elevated plains, which, being ploughed up by the 
torrents, resembled forsaken faHows, interspersed with the sea-rush 
and bushes of a sfiecies of briar. Large bulbs of the mountain lily, 
uprooted by the rains, appeared here and there on the surface of the 
grouod. We then deK^nded into a valley, where we saw some fields 
of bartey and com. 

We crossed the bed of a torrent, now dried up ; it was full of rose 
Sanrels, and agnus-castus, a shrub with a long, pale, narrow leaf, whose 
purple and somewhat woolly flower shoots nearly into the form of ft 
spindle. I mention these two shrubs, because they are met with over 
all Greece, and are almost the only decorations of those solitudes, once 
so rich and gay, now so naked and dreary* Now I am upon the sub- 
ject of this dry torrent, I shall observe, that in the native country of 
the Ilissus, the Alpheus, and the Erymanthus, I have seen but three 
riven, whose urns were not exhaosted ; these were the PamiMis, the 
Cephuus, and the Eurotas. 

CkaretcterUtie Fe€Uure3 of Grecian Cities. 

Athens, Argos, Nauplia, Corinth, and many more, had each their 
lofty citadel, with its dependent burgh and fertile plain ; in this they 
resembled each other ; but in certain characteristics they all differ. 
Athens, says the learned Dr. Clarke, appears as a forsaken habitation 
of holiness: for a moment, unmindful of the degrading character of 
its divinities, the spectator views, with a deg^e of awe, its elevated 
shrines, sorroundea on every side by a mountain barrier, inclosing the 
whble district as within one consecrated Peribolus. Arffos, with less 
of a priestlv character, but equal in dignity, sits enmroned as the 
mistress of tne seas : facing the sun's most powerful beams, she spreads 
her flowery terraces on cither side, before the lucid bosom of the wa- 
ters, in regal majesty. Nauplia, stretching out upon a narrow tongfue 
of land, and commanded by impregnable neigh ts, rich in the posses- 
sion of her port, '* the most secure and best defended in the IVforea," 
but depending always upon Argos for supplies, was fitted by every 
circamstance of natural form, to become a mercantile city, and the 
■ttrt of Grecian commerce. Corinth, the Gibraltar of the Pelopon- 
DessQs, bv its verj] nature a fortress, is marked by every facility that 
may conduce to military operations, or render it conspicuous for iti 
warlike aspect. In every part of Greece there is something naturally 
appropriate to the genius and the history of the place ; as in the bub- 
Wing fountains and groves of Epidauria, sacred to iEsculapius ; the 
prtoral scenes of Arcadia, dedicated to the muses and to Pan ; the 
noBow rocks of Phocis echoing to Pythian oracles ; and perhaps the 
custom of making offerings to all the go'ls, upon the summits of Olym- 
pBs and Parnassus, did not so much originate in any Eastern pracf iceg 
win the peculiar facility wherewith the eve commanded firom those 
eminences almost everv seat of sanctity in Greece. 

In various pa^ of Greece, where the labours of man have bees 
:tirept away — where time, barbarians, nay, even earthquakes, and 
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eternal city seems still to suirive ; because the acTopoIis, the stadium, 
Ike theatre, the sepulchres, the shrines, and the Totiye receptacles, 
tre so many << sure axid firm-set" rocks, slifbtlv modified inaeed by 
the hand c^maii, but upoo which the blast of aesolation passes like the 
breath of a zephyr. Argos is couspicaous in this class of cities : and 
if, in the i^>proaeh to it from Tiryns, where art seems to hare rivalled 
nature in the etemit? of her existence, the view be directed towards 
the sea, a similar, ana not less striking object is presented in the ever^ 
lasting citadel of Nauplia. 

Corwih, 
Corinth stands at the foot of mcmntains, in a plain which extends tD\ 
the sea of Orisfl«, now the Gulf of Lepanto, the only modem name in' 
Greeee that vies in beauty with the ancient appellatioiM. In clear 
weather you discern, beyond this sea, the top of Helicon and Panias- 
ans ; but from the town itself the Saronic sea is not visible* To obtain 
a view of it, you must ascend to Acro-Corinth, when vou not only 
overlook that sea, but the eye embraces even the cilaJel of Athens 
and Cape Colonna. ** It is,'^ says Spon, '^ one of the most delicious 
▼iews in the world." I can easirf believe^ him, for even from the foot 
ti Acro-Coritttb, the prossect is enchanting. The houses of the villa- 
ges, which are large, and Kept in sood repair, are scattered in groups 
c»ver the plains, embosomed m miubeny,:oran|^, and cypress trees* 
The vines, which constitute ihe riches of this district, g^ve a fresh and 
ibrtile appearance to the country ; they do not climb in festoons upon 
trees, as m Italy, nor are they kept low, as in the vicioitv of Paris.** 
£ach root forms a detached, verdant bush; round which the grapes 
kang, in autumn, like crystals. The summits of Parnassus and Heli- 
con, tiie Gulf of Lepanto, which resembles a magnificent canal, Mount 
Oneius, covered with myrtles, form the horizon of the picture to the 
Borth and east ; while the Acro-Corinthus, and the mountains of Ar- 
golis and Sicyon, rise to the south and west* As to the monuments of 
vorinth, there is not one of them in existence. M. Foucherot has dis- 
covered among their ruins, but two Corinthian capitals, the sole me- 
morials of the order invented in that city. 

Eleuns, 

I strolled, says M. de Chateaubriand, among the ruins, and panseS 
to survey the Strait of Salamis. The festivities and the glory or Eleu- 
sis are past ; profound silence pervaded both the land and the sea : no 
acclamations, no songs, no pompous ceremonies on shore; no warlike 
shouta, no shock of galleys, no tumult of battle on the waves. My im- 
agination was too confined now to figure to itself the religious proces- 
•ion of Eleusis, now to cover the shore with the countless host of Per- 
sians watching the battle of Salamis. Eleusis is, in my opinion, the 
most venerable place in Greece, because the unity of God was there 
inculcated, and necause it witnessed the grandest struggle ever made 
by men in defence of liberty. 

Who would believe that Salamis is, at the present day, almost whol- 
ly effaced from the memory of the Greeks. *' The island of Salamis,*' 
says M. Pauvel, in his Memoirs, " has not retained its name ; it is for- 
gotten, together with that ofThemifttocles." Spon relates, that be 
lodged at Salamis with the papas Joannis, «« a man," he adds, *' less ig^ 
norant than any of his parishoners, since he knew that the island wa& 
ibonedy callea Sabmis ; and this informatioa he received frtun his 
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hAer," I did not retwrn till nightdiore me frooKlie Aem. The 
waves, raised by the ereninff breeze, bn^ a^nst the beach and ex- 
pired at my feet; I walked for some time aioog^ tiie ihore of that sea 
which bathed the tomb of Tbemistocles; and in all probability I was 
at this moment the onlj person in Greece that called to mind this 
gceat man. 

At len^, says M. de Chateaubriand, arrnred the gnat day of our 
entrance mto Athens. At three in the momin|^, we were all on horse- 
back, and proceeded in silence aionf the Sacred Way ; and never did 
ibe moat deront of the initiated experience transportB eqnal to mine. 

The first thing 6iat stnick me was the citadel ulnminated by-the ri- 
sing sun. It was exactly opposite to me, on the crther side of the 
plaio, and seemed to be supported by Mount Hymettus, which formed 
the back ground of the picture. It exhibited, in a confused assem* 
blage, the capitals of the Propylssa, the columns of the Parthenon, 
and of the temple of Erectheus, the embrasures of a wall planted with 
cannon, the Gothic ruins of the Christians, and the edifices of the 
Mussulmans* 

I proceeded towards Athens with a kind of pleasure which deprived 
me of thelM>wer of reflection ; not that I expenenced any thii^ like 
what I had felt at the si^ht of Liacedfemon. Sparta and Athens pare, 
even in their ruins, retained ^ their different characteristics ; those of 
tiie farmer, are gloomy, rrave, and soiitiory ; those of the latter, pleas* 
ing, light, and social. At the sight of the land of Lrcurgus, everf 
idea becomes serious, manly, and profound ; the soul, fraught with 
new energies, seems to be elevated and expanded : before the city of 
Sokm, you are enchanted, as it were by the magic of genius ; yon 
mne filled with the idea of the perfecticm of man, considered as an in" 
teUwent and immortal being. 

We entered the dive wood ; and befin^ we reached the Cephisus 
we met with two tombs and an altar to Jupiter the indulgent. We 
soon diatingnished the bed of the Cephisus, oetween the trunte of the 
olive trees which bordered it tike aged willows. I alighted to sahiie 
the river aind to drink of its water; I found inst as much as I wanted 
in a bdOow, close to the bank ; the rest had been turned off higher 
«p, to irrqpte the plantations of oU ves. 

We proceeded lor about half an hour, through wheat stubbles, be> 
fee we reached Athens. A modem wall, recendy repaired, and re- 
sembling a garden wall, encompasses the city. We passed throu^ 
the gate, and entered little rural streets, cool, and veiy clean : each 
house has its garden, planted with orange and ^ trees. 

My guide pointed out the relics of an antique temple, almost at his 
own door; tben, turning to the right, we proceeded along small but 
very popukms streets. We passed through the bazaar, abundatly 
SQppliea with butcher's meat, gune, verables, and fruit. 

On passing the middle of modem A&ens, and proceeding directly 
west, the houses begin to be more detached, ana then appear large 
vacant spaces, some inclosed within the walls of the city, and others 
lyimr without the walls. In these fonaken spaces we find the temple 
of Tneseus, the Pnyx, and the Areopagus. I shall not describe the 
fest, of which there are already so many descriptions, and which 
bean a great resemblance to the rarthenon \ but compehend it in the 
genefal reflections which I shall presently make on the subject of the 
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architectare of the Sreeks. This temple is in better presepration 
than any other edifice in Athens : after having long been a church 
dedicated to St. George, it is now used for a store-house. 

The Areopagus was situated on an eminence to the west of the cit- 
adel. You can scarcely conceive how it was possible to erect a struc- 
ture of any magnitude on the rock, where its ruins are to be seen. 
A little valley, called in ancient Athens, Coe/e, the hollow, separates 
the hill of the Areopagus from the hill of the Pnyx, and tfiat of the 
citadel. In the Coele were shown the tombs of the two Cymons, of 
Thucydides, and Herodotus. 

The Pnyx, where the Athenians first held their popular assemblies, 
is a kind of esplanade, formed on a steep rock, at the back of the Ly«> 
cabettus. A wall composed of enormous stones supports this espla- 
nade on the north side ; on the south stands a rostrum, hewn out of 
the solid rock, with an ascent of four steps, likewise cut out of the 
rock. 

The top of the Acropolis is surrounded with walls, partly of ancient 
and partly of modem construction ; other walls formerly encompassed 
its base. In the space comprised within these walls are, in the first 
place, the relics of the Propylcea, and the ruins of the temple of Vic- 
tory. Behind the Propylaea, on the left, towards the city, you next 
find the Pandroseum, and the double temple of Neptune Erectbeua 
and Minerva Polias ; lastly, on the most elevated pomt of the Acrop- 
olis slands the temple of Minerva. The rest of tne space is covered 
with the rubbish of ancient and modern buildings, and with the tent% 
arms^ and bat racks of the Turks. 

The first thing that strikes you in the ^ifices of Athens is the beau^ 
tiful colour of those monuments. In ovf climate, in an atmosphere 
overcharged with smoke and rain, stone of the purest white soon 
turns black, or of a greenish hue. The serene sky and the brilliant 
sun of Greece merely communicate to the marble of Pares and Pen- 
telicus, a golden tint resembling that of ripe com or the autumnal 
foliage. 

Next to their general harmony, their accordance with places and 
sites, their adaptation to the purposes for which they were desired, 
what must be admired in the edifices of Greece, is the high finish of 
all the parts. In them, the object which is not intended to be seen, is 
wrought with as much care as the exterior compositions. The junc- 
tures of the blocks which form the columns of the temple of Minerva 
are so perfect as to require the greatest attention to discover them, 
and to leave a mark no thicker than the finest thread. 

The roses, the plinths, the mouldings, the astragals, all the details 
of the edifice, exhibit the same pe»fection. The lines of the capital, 
and the fluting of the columns of the Parthenon, are so sharp, that yoik 
would be tempted to suppose that the entire column had passed through 
a lathe. No turner's work in ivory can be more delicate than the 
Ionic ornaments of the temple of Erectheus : and the cariatides of the 
Pandroseum are perfect models. If, after viewing the edifices of 
Rome, those of France appeared coarse to me, the structures of Pome 
DOW seem barbarous in tlieir turn, since I have seen the monuments 
of Greece : not even excepting the Parthenon, with its disproportion^ 
ate pediment. The comparison may be easily made at Athens, where 
the Grecian architecture is often placed quite close to architectare of 
Borne. 

We a«^cended by the half-destroyed staircase of the minaret ; we 
seated ourselves on a broken part of the friezo of the temple, ant 
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Ukei afosad vs. We had Mount Hymettus cm the e«t ; the Pen-: 
teiictts o& the north ; the Pftrnes on the north-west ; the Mounts lea- 
ns, Cordjalos, or JEpabea, on the west ; and beyooid the former wae 
perceived the summit of the Ctthaeron ; and to die south-west and 
aonth appeared the sea, the Pirseus, the coast of Salamis, fgina, ITpi- 
daanis, and the citadel of Corinth. 

Below us, in the hollow, whose circumference I have iustdescribed, 
were seen the hitts and most of the monuments of Athens ; to the 
•outh-west, the hill of the Museum, with the tomb of Philopappus ; to 
to the west, the roeks of the Areopagus, the Pnyx, and the Liycabet- 
tos ; lo the north, the little mount of Achesmus, and to the east the 
hills which overlook the Stadium. At the very foot oi the citadel lay 
the ruins of the theatre of Bacchus and of Herodes Atticus. To the 
left of these ruins stood the huge detached columns of the temple of 
Jupiter Olymphis ; and still farther off, looking towards the north-east» 
we oeroeived the site ef tiie Lyceum, the course of the Ilissus, the 
Staoium, and a temple of Diana or Ceres. In the west and north-west 
quarter, towards the large wood of olive trees, was the site of the out- 
er Ceramicus, the Academy, and its road bordered with tombs. Last* 
Iv, in the valley formed by the Anchesmus and the citadel, was seen 
the modem town. 

You must now figure to yourself all this space, partly waste and co- 
vered with a yellow heatn ; partly interspersea with olive groves, 
fields of barley, and vineyaros. Vonr imagination must represent 
ehafts of columns and heaps of ancient and modem rains, scattered 
among these cultivated lands ; and whitened walls, and the inclosures 
of gardens int^veoting them.. You must scatter over this space Al- 
banian women fetching watep, or washing the garments of the Turks 
at the wells ; peanuits going and coming, driving asses, or carrring 
provisions on their backs to the city. You must conceive all these 
mountains which have such fine names, all these celebrated rains, all 
these islands, all these seas not less famous, illumined by a brilliant 
light. From the summit of the Acropolis, I beheld the sun rise be- 
tween the two peaks of Mount Hymettus : the crows which build 
their nests around the citad^, but never soar to its summit, hovered 
below us ; their black and polished wings were tinged with roseate 
Imes by the first radiant beams of Aurora; columns of light-blue 
SBioke, ascended in the shade, along the side of the Hymettus, and 
marked the gardens where the bees are kept; Athens, tiie Acropolis, 
and the ruins of the Parthenon, were coloured with the most beautiftil 
tints of peach blossom ; the sculptures of Phidias, struck horizontal^ 
by a nty of gold, started into life, and seemed to move upon die mar* 
ble from the mobility of the shadows of the relief: in the distance, the 
aea, and the Pineus, were perfectly white with the light ; aiil the cit- 
adel of Corinth, reflecting tne brilliancy of the rising day, glowed oa 
the eeutbem horizon like a rock of purple and fire. 

The Cjfcladet. 
I b^ield, says M. de Chateaubriand, at different distances, all Che 
Cydades ; Scyros, where Achilles spent his infancy ; Deles, celebra* 
ted for the birth of Diana and Apollo, for its palm trees and its festi-i 
▼ab ; Naxoe which reminded me of Ariadne, Theseus, and Bacchus. 
But all these islands once so enchanting, or perhaps so highly embel* 
iiabed by the initiations of the poets, now wear no other appearance 
than that of desolation and sterility. Dreary villages rise in the form 
of a aogar-loaf upon the rocks; they are commanied by castles (tiO 
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more dreary, and sometimes surrounded with a double or a triple waH, 
within which the inhabitants live in perpetual fear of the Turks and 
of pirates. As these fortified villages are, nevertheless, falling^ to ru- 
in, they convey to the mind of the traveller an idea of every species 
of wretchedness at once.* 



* Greece, after vamaining in a state of subjection to the Romans, Ve- 
netians, and Turks, for two thousand years, has at last attempted to 
establish its independence. In 18!2i, a revolt was excited in Molda- 
via by Prince Alexander Tpsilanti, but was soon quelled by the 
Turks. It was followed by tne plunder and massacre of the Greeks 
in Constantinople, and among tne victims was the Patriarch of the 
Greek Church. At the same time, the Greeks rose in Greece pro- 
per, the Morea, and the islands, and before the end o( the year thej 
Lad possession of the g^reater part of the Morea, with its capital Trip- 
•lizza ; the city of Athens, and the islands of Hydra, Spezzia, and 
Psara, their great navsd stations, Samis, and a large part of Crete. 
They have since established a government, consisting of an executive 
council, a legislative body, with their presidents, and have carried on 
an uninterrupted warfare with the Turks, in which they have been 
generally successful, particularly at sea. In 1822, Apnlllth, the 
Turks took Scio, and massacred and enslaved the inhabitants. The 
Greeks soon retook the island, and, June t7tb, defeated and dispersed 
tiie Turkish fleet. They captured Napoli di Eomania, this year, and 
drove out the Turks, who had invaded the Morea, as far as Argos. 
In 18-24, Lord Byron offered his services to the Greeks, but unfortu- 
Bataly died at Missolonghi, April 1 9th. Psara was taken by the 
Turlis, July 4, but soon after retaken by the Greeks, and the Turkish 
garrison massacred. The Turkish fleet, intended for the capture of 
Samos, was soon after dispersed by the Greeks. At the commence* 
ment of 1825. the Greeks possessed the Morea, except the fortressee 
of Patras, Modon and Coron ; the greater part of Greece proper, 
and most of the smaller islands, with Samos azid part of Crete. Tneir 
naval stations were at Hydra and Spezzia; their seat of government 
nt Napoli. Thev had a considerable fleet of brig^tines, but no fri* 
rates, and had snown themselves very skilful in the management of 
fire-ships. Their army was not regularly disciplined, except a few 
small c<np8 of foreigners. There had been civil contentions between 
Colocotroni, the leaider of the capitano*^ and Mavrocordato and Con* 
duriottis, the leaders of the maritime and constitutionsi party, but 
these had been decided in favoui^ of the latter. At this juncture, Ibra* 
him Pacha effected a landing, on the W. coast of tiie Morea, with a 
large force of disciplined Arabs, after a spirited opposition from the 
Greek fleet, and advanced across the, country, by Tripolizza, to the 
walls of Napoli, where he was repulsed, and compelled to retreat. At 
the last accounts he remained in the Morea, and the issue of the con* 
test was doubtful, particulari|r as ke had received laxge reijiforc^ 
nents.— >P« 
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FRANCE. 

Frt&ce 18 bounded K. W. bv the English channel ; N. £. by the 
kingdom of the Netherlands; £. by Germany, Switzerlaud, and Ita- 
ly; S. E. by Spain, and W. by the bay of Biscay. It lies between 
lat 42*" fS: and 51*^ tT N. and between Ion. 4*" 40' W. and 9«' a' £. It 
ia bSO miles Urns firom £. to W. and 5bO broad from TS. to &• Tke 
area is computed at 200)000 square miles. 

Persons and Dress of the French. 

The French are slender, active, well-proportioned, and rather 
shorter than their neighbours. Their ejes and hair are black, and 
their complexions brown or sallow, which it has been thought gave 
rise to the custom of painting the face among the ladies. The womeo 
in France arc celebrated more for their vivacity and wit, than for 
penonal beauty. The superior people are very attentive to the ex- 
ercises of dancing, fencing, and riding, in all which they generallj 
excel in point of gracefulness. 

Nothing appears to the French more odious than uniformity, oa 
which account the changes among them are so frequent, that it is'im^ 
possible to describe any particular dress as that which is adopted as a 
standard. Notwithstanding the fickleness of fashion at Paris, and 
other lai^ cities of the emmre, the great mass of the people in dis* 
tant provmces, always faitnful to ancient manners, smile, under the 
enormously large hat, at the new modes which rise and fall almost 
erery day among their more polished compatriots. 

I shall, rays a writer in ihe Monthly Js a gazine for April, 1817 
suppose an Englishman's family landed on Gallic ground ; one of the 
the fint things that will strike them is the odd variety of dress exhib- 
ited in the streets and market-place8-.-gTeat coats, jackets, trowsers, 
cape, cocked hats, and wooden shoes, are all displayed in delightfui 
mixture, without exciting any surprise on the part of those who have 
been some time settled in the country, and who consider this strange 
assemblage to be perfectly correct. The-female part of this moving 
scene are in general equipped, if not with taste, at least with some re^ 
gard to neatness and cleanliness ; but the male sex appear, on the 
whole, to great disadvantage, from their habitual negligence in these 
essential points. 

Paris sets the fashions of all Europe, and an immense trade in arti^ 
cles of dress and new patterns is carried on by tailors, mantua-maken 
and roiUiners. Eveij week has its new female fashions, and evert 
numtfa its new male fashions ; all, say they, for the good of trade* 

Manners of the French, 
Brutal battles, quarrels, and noisy drunken fellows, are nuisances 
aeldom met with. The lower class of people behave to each other 
with a surprising degree of civility. The unhappy females, who roam 
the streets at nights, are neither obtrusive, ruoe nor riotous. At the 
theatres, the tranquillity of the audience is seldom interrupted : peo- 
ple go for the wise purpose of being pleased, and with the good hu- 
monred disposition to be satisfied. These places of amusement are, 
doubtless, much indebted for their tranqmlhty to the national sobriety 
of the French. 

and good manners may be traced, though in diiTerent 
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pmportioiiB, through every rank. This, however, does not fom li 
mure remaricahle and distinynishing' feature in the French national 
character, than the macity, inpetuosit^, and fickleness, for which 
the ancient, as well as the modem inhahitauti of Paris, haTe been 
noted. 

We one day, says an intelligent writer in the Monthly Magaiine, 
Jan. I SI 6, dined at a restaurateur s in the B-uiewtrdgy wheie we were 
shown into a small garden, or shrubbery, behind the house. In one 
corner was an arbour, witti a taUe ready (aid for dinner. The wea- 
ther being very warm, we were much pleased with this cool and re- 
tired spot We had been seated but a few Bunstes, when a waiter 
appeared with a bill of fare, or carte du Jour, printed, ornamented 
around the border, and at)out the sise of a sheet almanack. It con- 
tained, including the dessert, two hundred and twenty-four difierent 
dishes, with between fifty and sixty «ort& of wines, itqueurs^ &c. Be* 
ing at a loss what to choose from so great a yariety, we desired the 
guide to order a plain dinner ; and, in a short time, we bad served up 
m our little arbour, soup, mutton-chops, fish, fowls, Tcgetables, and a 
dessert : one dish only appeared on the table at a time, as is the com- 
mon practice ; even the vegetables form a disUnct course. But, i£ 
you order them otherwise, they will readily accommodate you ; and 
we could always have peas, cauliflowers, and potatoes, dressed pla^& 
in the English manner : the latter vegetable seems not yet in much 
esteem in France, and I understood, was not used prior to the Revo* 
lution. For the above dinner, including- wine, we were only charged 
three francs, or half-a-crown English, a nead. The (Quantity of vege- 
tables, fi*uits, and eggs, to be seen on a market-day, is astonishing.— 
A French gentleman told us, that it had been computed that there 
was, at the least, !20,00()1. worth of ^^, exposed for sale every week 
in Paris. This profusion of eggs seems common in France ; for at 
•ne inn, where we stopped to breakfast on the road to Paris, there 
were eight ^ggs brought to table, wrapped up in a large warm nap- 
kin ; and yet Uiis great provision was made for two persons only. It 
is almost impossible to draw a comparison between tne manner of liv* 
ing in France, and that in our own country ; for it is totally different, 
as different as the customs and habits of the two people. 

An Englishman in France, is surpi^ised at never seeing a joint of 
meat brought to table, and apparently makes little account of the nu- 
merous dishes which rapidly succeed each other. He is as little pleas- 
ed with tlie small blunt knife which is brought him, forgetting, that 
there is neither a le^ of mutton nor a round of beef to be carved ; and 
as for the poultry, it is so young, and so thoroughly cooked, that a 
fowl, or a duck, is separated with the greatest ease. Fish is alwaya 
served with a spoon, and eaten with a fork. A Frenchman is never 
seen to touch fish with a knifo ; hence, it is less necessary to change 
the knife at every course, a practice our neighbours are thought to be 
Tery deficient In. A large four-pronged silver fork is used upon al- 
most all occasions at dinner ; and we remark^, that, even at the in- 
ferior inns on the road, plaie^ etpeciafly rilverjhrk* and sp'^oiu, va« 
in cnmmfin uite. It is also a general cuFtom in France, to use napkina 
at table ; we never breakfasted or dined without them ; they are some- 
times very large, and we observed some elderly people -Cied them un- 
der their chin, or at a button-hole ; but modern politeness has banish- 
ed t^is mode of using them. Wine is drank during the meal, and 
wi^^h the ('essert; the wn nnlinaire^ about is. 3d. a bottle, is mostly 
flaced on the table, unless another sort is ordered ; and, as it is usual 
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(o dOute the vrine, lar^ decanters of water are put on the table, and 
tofflblers, instead of wine-glasses. As the vin ordinaire is often tart, 
some prefer macoriy or beaume, both very agreeable, and only about 
two shillings the bottle. 

The rapacity with which they attack the purses of English travel- 
lers is the commercial spirit in the only way in which it can present 
itself. The higgling disposition of the French, which is so teasing to 
strangers, arises from their way of living ; buying their daily food al- 
most by the mouthful ; a handful of spinach, a cucumber, a little fruit ; 
the Falae small, but uncertain, ana of coarse subject to perpetual 
baigaining. If yon are obliged to higgle about a fourth you will na- 
torally do tiie same in greater matters ; and thus it becomes habitual. 

The ancient nobility, before the revolution, were not very refined 
in their mode of Jiving at tlieir chateaux : these houses, generally in a 
miiious state, and badly furnished, were occasionally visited by their 
owners, accompanied probably by a party of guests, and a numeroui 
tribe of domestics. These visits were the* result of caprice sometimes* 
often of necessity ; to recover fresh vigour for the expanses of Paris ; 
hut rarely for the true eniojrment of the country. Tneir appearance 
vas not welc<Hned by tneir tenants, from whom certain extra ser* 
rices were then required. Provisions of all kinds, grain, fish, fiesh, 
fowl, all. were in requisition. The dependants, almost plundered, 
and insolent of course. The gentry, spending their time at cards or 
billiards ; or promenading in their strait-Iined gardens, in stiff Pari* 
sian dresses, weve only known on their estates to be hated and (fe* 
Bpised. A better spirit prevails at present. Proprietors have ac- 
qmred a touch of the country gentleman, and'are cultivating their 
estates; whilst the tenants are relieved from the degrading corvee^ 
and other odions oppressions. Still, much is wantmg to render a 
country residence inviting to those who cannot be satisfied in the so- 
ciety of their own domestic circle ; or who may not be blessed with a 
nomeroQS and happv family. 

Sunday is but sligtitly oliserved in France, at any season ; and very 
aligfatly indeed in harvest. Some go to church for about an hour ; 
but, before and after, no great marks of Sabbath are perceptible.— 
This is to be regretted : a day of rest n at least an excellent political 
regulation ; gtwd for man and beast ; but in France all the theatres 
and places of amusement zre open, and more frequented than on any 
•ther day in the week. 

Moral and Personal Character. 
1 prefer, says Mr. Birkbeck, the country character of France to 
ftat of the city. In the former, the goml fruits of the revolution are 
risible at every step : previous to that jsera, in the country, the most 
fiomerous class, the bulk of the population, all but the nobles and the 
\ priests, were wretchedlv poor, servile, and thievish. This classfiias 
I assumed a new character, improved in proportion to the imfirov^ 
I ment of its condition. Servility has vanished with their poverty ; 
I their thievishnessr, an effect of tiie same cause, has also in a great 
measure disappeared. But there is a selfi«*hness and avarice, too pre- 
valent in the generality of the people ; which may be natural io their 
present state of society, from the virtues of industry and economy in 

* 

* Feudal services, by which the rassals were bound to labour for 
their lords. P. 
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excess. I otiestioo if a proportionate melioratioii has taken P^^^o* 
among the Farisians ; a sort of insulated nation, who ksiow very iittlei 
and seem to care as little, about (he rest of France. 

In several points, says the same writer, i found the Frenchcharacter 
different from what 1 had conceived it, from the common report. There 
is a sort of independence, an uprightness of manner, denoting equaUt|f 
and the consciousncf^s of it, which I was not prepared for. This ■ 
sometimes, in the lower cl:iss, accompanied by something like Amer- 
ican rouj^hneas, and is not altt>gether agreeable to our habits. In 
general, however, they are extremely attentive to good manners in 
their intercourse with each otlier, and with their superiors ; but you 
may look in vain for that deference, bordering on servilit]^, which we 
arc* accustomed to from our dependants ; who are, notwithstanding, 
firee-bom Eng-lishraen. 

I have had constant occasion to remark the excellent condition of 
the labouring class ; their decent, respectable appearance. 

The decorum of manners in both sexes which prevails universally^ 
surprise^! and delighted me beyond expression. Here are none of 
those exhibitions of profligacy, which disgust you at every step evea 
in our country villages. No ragged wretches staggering home froQi 
a filthy ale-house. One drunken man, and but one, I saw in all my 
journey. 

Intimately connected with the temperance of the men is the moA* 
estv of the women, and equally exemplary. A habit of ecoootf^ 
ana frugality, accompanied by a perfect mdifference to style aod 
show, is another characteristic of the French nation, extending 
^rou^h all ranks ; and entirely inconsistent with the fiubionable 
firivolity which has been attributed to them. 

We cannot, says a writer in the Monthly Magaxine, April 1^1 7« 
add to the list of the good qualities of the French the praise of vera- 
city, there being, Uiroughout almost ail their conversations, a lament- 
able disregard of truth. This proceeds, however, less from a wish tc» 
deceive than from a habit of exaggerating, and the desire of exciting^ 
wonder, and of attracting attention. Theg^eat practical evil results 
ing from it is the wrong unpressions received by travellers. 

Another curious peculiarity of our southern neighbours is the hab- 
it of speaking without reserve about their private affairs, and of 
questioning a stranger with equal freedom about his own« They 
have not thought enough to solicit a communication by indirect hints^ 
which leave it at the option of the party to speak out or not, as he 
may choose ; they put, without hesitation, the most pointed questions 
en private or family affairs. 

These queries, which to us wear an air of impertinence, are put 
by the French without design, and are merely meant to aid in carry- 
ing on a friendly conversation. In like manner those appearances in 
their lan'V'uage and conduct, which strike so many of us as indicative 
of a want of moral propriety, arise not from any tendency to vice, 
but from habitual want of thought, combined with a propensity to 
talk for tlie sake of talking. This frivolity of character was appar* 
ent in the imlifTerence with which they witnessed many of those polit- 
ical changes which took place during'their revolution, and the long' 
war to which it gave rise. But that inquisitiveness which is so an- 
noving to a stranger, may be ascribed to another cause, that self^ 
complacency which leads them to regard foreigners of every nation 
as their inferiors. All that exists beyond the limits of their own ter- 
ritory has so litde interest for them, toat their best writers in descri- 
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biogr other ooontries, seldom take the trouble to spell the names of 
persons or places correctly, but aher them in conformity to their own 
•rthography. In their opinion, France is eminently the;, civilized na- 
tioD of the earth, and Paris the metropolis of Europe. 

The unreserved freedom of conversation in France leads people 
into a habit of trumpeting' their own praise, in a manner that seems 
not a little strange to those who are not accustomed to it. Such laa- 
^a^, in En^laoKl, is generally considered as the forerunner 6f im- 
position, or udicative at least of unpardonable vanity; with a 
Frenchman it has very little meaning one way or another, for vanity 
can ibrm no characteristic among a people who possess it universally^ 
and who never make an effort to c^onceal it. 

In nothing does the exaggerating propensity of the French appear 
more conspicuous than in the tale of scandal ; not that such tales are 
particularly frequent in this country, but, because, when they do 
come forth, they are arrayed in a garb that would hardly ever enter 
into the imagination of any of our countrywomen. In England, a 
rumour, whether among tlie fair or the mercenary part of the pub- 
lic, generally has probability, in some degree, for its foundation \ but 
in France afi you require is a direct allegation, a confident assertion. 
Nobody thinks of scrutinizing vour evidence, and you are in no dan- 
ger of oeing afterwards remincfed of your fallacy in a country where 
^^pst every feeling is absorbed in the thirst of novelty. A lady in 
^Kn(^, who may happen to have a quarrel, or who may give rise to 
a hostile feeling by her vanity or affectation, is not, as with us, mere- 
ly satirised for the eccentricity of her dress or manner, but is doomed 
6rthwith to encounter the most vehement attacks on her reputation. 
A residence of several years in a provincial town of considerable 
size, and of much genteel society, has satisfied me, says this wnter* 
that nine-tenths of the tales circulated against particular individuals 
are unfounded, and were never meant by the inventors to produce 
any thing^ beyond a temporary discredit to the obnoxious party. 

There is a matm^ dmerence between the French of Paris and 
the provincial towns, so tliat the favourable part of the picture is to 
be understood as applicable chiefly to the latter. Paris has always 
been the residence of an extraordinsiry number of idlers, whether 
officers, nobility, or others, who have just money enough to pay their 
way from day to day ; and who, without being absolute adventnrersi 
are perpetually fallme into all the exceptionable habits of the inex- 
perienced and Kile. A Frenchman is tne creature of habit, he has 
BO fixed fHinciples, and follows, wit4i all imaginable pliancy, the ex- 
ample or solicitation of those with whom he happens to be connected 
for the moment. Such a flexibility of character must inevitably pave 
the way to a variety of irregularities, and eventually to vices ; time 
is wasted at theaitfes, at shows, or at the more dangerous occupation 
of the gaming*table : and although the habitual exaggeration of the 
French leads them (when speaking of the vices of the metropolis,) te 
exhibit a very extravagant picture, there can remain no doubt that 
Paris is a f^ace, where, of all others, the national chsiracter of the 
French appears to the greatest disadvantage. 

The tcruvuhus honetHf of the lower and middling classes in restor- 
ing any lost property to its owner, is worthy of particular I'emark-— 
The postilioos, coachmen, servants, <eg. may generally be tmsted 
with confidence. The tradesmen also, though they ask more than 
^y mean to take for their goods, would cheerfiilly and un^^sked re- 
Slere t» jroaTOiir pane, omliceUa, cane^or any tiung you might hure 
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left in his shop, by accident, and this, if not reclaimed for a consider- 
able time. 

Some particulars in which the French are considered to excel the 
Enffltfb : I. Their drinking no healths, and their temperance ing^n- 
erai. ^ Neatness in their linen, of every description. 3. Tneir 
great propriety of manners, and general politeness ; including all 
ranks, out most remarkable in the lowest. 4. The good treatment 
and excellent condition of their unmxUiifUed horses, of every sort.-— 
5. The activity and consequent good health of the women. 6. The 
•uperior condition of the labouring class ; and exemption from tithes^ 
poor-rates ; and, in comparison, from taxes. 

The temperate moile of life pursued by the French, their geograph- 
ical position and agricultural pursuits, exempt them from that varie- 
ty aAd severity of disease to which our countrymen are exposed from 
the natnral variations of an English climate, the still greater ex- 
tremes of temperature, to which a large part of its inhabitants are by 
their mercantile pursuits exposed, and their com{)arative intemper- 
ance as to food ^nd drink. This fact is exemplified not leas in the 
happy constitution of the people, than in the advanced age at which 
liie majority of those persons die in France, where it is an object to 
record, from the abilities of the indiiridual, or the rank which he majr 
have held in society. He was only 56 or 60, is a common formula of 
French biography. The Cardinal de Fleuri died at 90 ; the Fre^^ 
dentd'Henault at 96 ; Crebillon, the son, at 70 ; Condamine ali'fl^F 
Voltaire at 84 ; the Marquis du Deffand at 84. Men of 70 and 80 
have usually as much life and playfulness in France, as their grand- 
children. 

The Women, 

There is perhaps no country in the world, (observes Lady Morgan^ 
in her " France,") where the social position of woman is so delecta- 
ble as in France. The darling child of society, indulged, not spoiled, 
presiding over its pleasures, preserving its refinements, taking no- 
thing from its strength, adding much to its brilliancy, permitteS the 
full exercise of ail her faculties, retaining the fiiU endowment of all 
her graces, she pursues the gol ien round of her honoured existence, 
limited only in her course by her feebleness and her taste ; by her 
want of power and absence of inclination to " over-step the modesty 
of nature," or to infringe upon privileges exclusively the attribute of 
the stronger sex. 

The characteristic feature of a Vrench beauty is expression. Be- 
tides the ease of hor manners, a French woman has commonly a look 
of cheerfulness and great vivacity. 

At the hots»l or inn wliere you arrive, says a writer in the Monthly- 
Magazine, May IKI7, vou may find the husband in the habit of going* 
to market and keeping- tho b<x)ks ; but all other businoFis, such as re- 
ceiving the travellers, alinsting the bills, sujierint.^ufiing the servants, 
male and female, falls under the province .of Mi/iame* Again, if 
you go to an upholsterer's to buv a few articles of furniture, vou may 
ob«e»^'e the husband s«nerinten'\ing his workmen in the back shop or 
yard, but lea>ing it to his fair partner to treat with customers, te 
manage all cash receipts and pavments, and, in manv cases, to fix on 
the articles to be :iurc^>aspd out of doors. The mercer's wife does 
not limit her services fo the counter, or to the mechanical ta-ks of 
recalling and measuriot^ — you see her at one time standini*" Kosirle ♦he 
d&kj and giving directions to thecleiics ; at another you hear of her 
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\tang aliseiit on a joorney to iSbe mannfacturkig towns, and are deur- 
ed to suspend yonr parchases, not tiU her return, which would be re» 
mote, bnt for &e few days necemarj to let her send home some ac- 
count of her progress, in short, women in France are expected not 
only to lend an assisting hand to thehr husbands in business, but to 
take a lead in the management, to keep the correspondence, to caicv- 
late the rate of prices, and to do a number of things that imfdy not 
merely fidelity and vigilance, but the habit of decicung and acting by 
berseu in the most important departments of the concern. We need 
hardly add, that they are abundantly zealous in points so nearly con- 
nected with the welfare of their fiaimilies, and that the extent of assist- 
ance thus afforded to the husband far exceeds any idea that can be 
formed by those who have not resided in France. 

In every part of France, says Mr. Birkbeck, women employ them- 
selres in offices which are deemed with us unsuitable to the sex.-— 
Here there is no sexual distinction of employment : the women un- 
dertake any task they are able to perform, without much notion of 
fitness or unfitness. This applies to all classes. The lady of one of 
the principal clothiers at Louriers,* conducted us over uie works ; 
^re us patterns of the best cloths ; ordered the machinery to be set 
m motion for our gratification, and was evidently in the habit of at- 
tending to the whole of the business. Just so, near Rouen, the wife 
^|die largest farmer in that quarter, conducted me to the bams and 
^IRleB ; uiewed me the various implements, and explained their use ; 
took me into the fields, and described the mode of husbandry, which 
she perfectly understood ; expatiated on the excellency of their fid- 
lows ; pointed out the best sheep in the flock, and gave me a detail of 
their management in buying their wether lambs and fattening their 
wethers. This was on a farm of about 400 acres. In every shop and 
warehouse you see similar activity in the females. At the royal 
porcid^n manufactoiy at Sevres, a woman was called to receive pa^- 
meaai for the articles we purchased. In the Halle dc Bled, at Pans, 
women^ in their little counting houses, are performing the office of 
fectors, in the sale of gprain and flour. In every department they oc- 
cupy an important staticm, from <me extremity of the country to the 
other. 

In many cases, where women are employed in the more laborious 
occupations, the real cause is directly opposito to the apoarent. Tou 
see tnem inthe'^outh, threshing with the men under a burning sun ; 
it is a femily party threshing out the crop of their own free-hold ; 
the woman is holding the plough— the plough, the horses, the land is 
her**, or, as we have it, her husband's, who is probably sowing the 
wheat which she is turning in. Tou are shocked on seeing a fine 
young woman loading a dung cart ;— -it belong^ to her father, who is 
manuring his own field, for their common support. In these instan- 
ces the tml of the woman denotes wealth rather than want ; though 
the latter ia the motive to which a superficial observer would refer it. 

French Towns and Houses, 
An Englishman, says a writer in the Monthly Magazine, March 
1817, on arriving in a French town, imagines himself set dawn in 
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«ome unlucky suburb, and walks along expecting, at everv turn, that 
the miserable street before bim must £:aw to an end, and be succeed- 
ed by one better suited to bis ideas of neatness and comfort On en- 
tering the precincts of a French mansion, he is struck with a wofal 
want of order in the court yard, eyery thing seeming out of its 
place ; a cabriolet sometimes obstructing his approach to the door, 
and a well almost always occupying the place of a pump. On cros- 
sing the threshold, his eye is saluted witn stone floors, a wandering 
passage, dark rooms, and doors and windows that haye never shut 
tight since they were fixed on the spot. To mend the matter, a 
Frenchman, on showing him through this uninviting abode, will call 
out at every dark apartment he opens, " See, Sir, how commodious 
it IS ;" and, if he have the ^ood fortune to walk into a room a little 
more decent, he wiU exclaim, *■'' Tl^s is superb ;" while his wife re* 
echoes, *>* It is magnificent" 

In their houses also great numbers of the most common conven- 
iences are wanting ; some are lost, some are broken, some mislaid^ 
and many have never been provided, or even thought of. The inat- 
tention to convenience is so general, that an Englishman is astonished 
at the discordancy. Finery and wretchedness are in frequent con- 
trast, gilding and cobwebs, dark gateways and dirty staircases, lead- 
ing to spacious apartments, in which maignificence bes in disorder and 
neglect ; this, and the continual repetition of similar incongruitifi^ 
obtrude upon the observation an almost unvaried picture of grand^V 
and beggary. 

Amusements. 

Public amusements abound, particularly balls and masquerades.— 
Dancing is the rage of all classes ; and from its great prevalence, 
private persons are met with in every society, whose talents equal the 
professors. On the national festivals, the Champs Elysees and tea- 
gardens are filled with dancing groupes, some of which would not dis- 
grace the opera. 

The theatres are a favourite amusement ; no less tlian fifteen bein^ 
open and filled every night. On Sundays, the fashionable people va- 
cate their seats, which ate occupied by holiday folks of every de- 
scription. A Parisian never exhausts his stoc]£ of good spirits, and a 
spectacle is at once meat and drink to him. The French opera is 
deservedly the pride of the nation. The splendid decorations, the 
dancing, which appears to exceed human powers, the spacious sta?e, 
the rapidity and exactness of tlie scene-shiflting are nowhere to be 
equalled. Picturesque in the highest d^ree are the attitudes of the 
actors and actresses, and they make their entrance with a certain hi- 
larity in their looks, ansin^ from the consciousness that they are be- 
fore a grood-humoured pubhc. 

The passion for dancing is universal ; not a village in France but 
lias its rural ball upon a Sunday evening ; and here may be witnes- 
sed scenes which pourtray, in bvely colours, the innocent gaiety and 
good-natured mirth of the country people in France, and forcibly 
call to our recollection the well-known descriptions of Goldsmith. 

Amidst the struggle of the French for their politicid independence, 
tfaey have not neglected the fine arts ; they have, indeed, formed vast 
repositories and monuments of them. Wherever their armies have 
been victorious, thdr Emperor never waged war with science* Hin 
•l^ect was uniformly to collect and preserve monuments of ge&isS) 
aidltwisport them to Paris lor the Ifapoleoa Moseiim. 
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On fine erenings the streets of towns, the boulevards,* the bourse,! 
e^erj couTenient place was filled with mnips of people, of bH de« 
scriptioBs, engaged in conrersation. No rudeness in the m&x, no 
lenty in the females ; politeness, cheerfulness, and good humour, 
prevailing on all sides. 

General Condition of the People. 

There is, says Mr. Birkbeck, in 1815, more appearance of enjoy- 
ment, and less of positive sufierinr, than I ever beheld before, or ha^^ 
an^ conception of. The people of France, though infinitely behind 
us in the accomodations of hfe; seem to be as much dur superiors in 
tiie art of living. 

All the child^n of the labouring class learn to read ; and are gene- 
rally taught by their parents. The relation between a good educa- 
tion and good morals might be studied here to advantage, by the op- 
posers of our improved modes of teaching the children of the poor. 

The population of France seems to be arranged thus : a town de- 
pends for subsistence on the lands immediately surrounding it. The 
cultivators individually have not much to spare ; because, as their 
husbandry is a sort of gardening, it requires a lai^e country popula- 
tion, and has in proportion, less superfluity of produce. Thus is formed a 
numerous but poorcountiy population. The daily supply of the num- 
iMtrless petty articles of French diet, employs, and therefore produces, 
a multitude of petty traders. It must be brought daily from the coun- 
tiy ; and the number of individuals whom thw operation employs is 
beyond calculation. Multitudes, again^^make a scantv living by re- 
t»ilingr throusrh the strAfttA tfaisae low-priced and perishable articles.-— 
The cultivator receives payment for his surplus produce in sous, and 
be e^cpends only sous. The tradesman is on a par with the farmer; 
as they receive so they expend. And thus 50,000 persons may inha- 
bit a district with a town 'of 10,000 inhabitants m the centre of it; 
bartering the superfluity of the country for the arts and manufactures 
of the town : poor from generation to generation, and growing con- 
tinually poorer as they increase in numbers ; in the country, by the 
division and subdivision of property ; in the town, by division and sub- 
division of trades and professions. Such a people, instead of proceed- 
ing from the necessaries to tbe comforts Of life, and then to tne luxu- 
ries, as is the order of things in England, are rather retrograde than 
progreasrve. French houses are generally larg^, old, and shabby : 
expensive in their origfinal construction ; vnAfifled with people who 
have no means of building such houses now : tney can hardly afford to 
repair them. There is no advancement in French society ; no im- 
povement, nor hope of it. Tet they seem happier than we are. Be^ 
ing much on a level among themselves, and possessing enou^ to sup- 
ply their temperate wants, they feel no degradation. 

The labouring class is certainly much higher, on the social scale, 
than in England. Every opportunity of collating information on this 
subject confirms my first impression, that there are very few really 
poor people in France. In England, a poor man and a labourer are 
synonymous terms : we sjiMc femiliarly of the poor, meaning the la« 
bouring class — not so here. I have now learnt enough to explain this 

* The walks around ihe walls. The same term, is stfll applied (o 
Ibe streets which bordered the old walls of the city .—P. 
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difEerence; and harinf recanred the same infoimatioa ficom every 
quarter, there is no room to douht ite correctness. 

Since I entered the country, says Mr. Buicbeck, I hare been look- 
ing in all directions for the ruins of France ; for the horrible effects of 
the Revolution, of which so much is so absurdly said on our side of the 
water : but instead of f ruined country, I see fields highly cultivated 
and towns full of inhabitants. No houses tnmhliny down, or empty ; 
no ragged, wretched-looking people. I have inquired, and every bo- 
dy assures me ^at amculture has hean improving rapidly for the last 
twenty-five years ; that the riches and comforts of the cultivators of 
the soil have been doubled during that period ; and that vast improve- 
ment has taken place in the condition and character of the commoa 
pcMDple. 

The National Domains, consisting of the confiscated estates of the 
Church and the emigprant Nobility, were exposed to sale during the 
f>ecuniaiy distresses of the revolutionary government, in small por- 
tions, for the accommodation of the lowest order of purchasers, and 
five years allowed for completing the payment. This indulgence, 
joined to the depreciation of assigaats, enabled the poorer description 
of peasants to become proprietors ; and such they are almost univer- 
ially ; possessing from one to ten acres. And as the education also of 
the poor was sedulously promoted during the early years of the revo« 
lulion, their great advance, in character as well as condition, is no 
mystery. 

On my first landing I was struck with the respectable appearance 
of the labouring class ; I see the same marks of comfort and plenty 
every where as f proceed. I ask for the wretched peasantry, of whom 
1 have heard and read so much ; but I am *lway« jnef0rT«d to the Re* 
rolution : it seems they vanished then. 

Laws. 

The Code J^apoleony still forms the law in France, and breathes a 
spirit of humanity throughout. The punishment of death, which, ac- 
<'ording to Blackstone, may be inflicted by. the English law on 160 
different offences, is now in France confined to the very hig[best crimes 
only, the number of which does not exceed twelve. A mmute atten* 
(ion has been paid to the different degrees of giiilt in the commission 
i>f the same crime ; and according to these, the punishments are as 
accurately proportioned as the case will permit. One species of ca* 
pital punishment has been ordained> instcKaid of that multitude of cruel 
and barbarous deaths which were marshalled in terrible array along 
the columns of the former code. This punishment is decapitation by 
the guillotine. The only exceptions to this are in ^e case of parri- 
cide and high treason, when the right hand is first cut off. 

The trial by jury has been for some time established in France.— 
Robbery, burglary, murder, and other gpreat crimes, are infinitely less 
frequent than in England. Infanticide is unknown. There 'is no le- 
^ provision for the poor in France, but they are maintained in rk^ 
\y endowed charitable foundations, or support^ by the liberality of a 
g^enerous public. Beggars are taken to a Depoi ae mendicite.* 

The police of France is excellent, and is powerfuUy assisted by the 
royal gendarmerie, a corps of nearly eighteen ihoueand horse-sofdierB 
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(MB0mbliog oor Ixfe-d^ids in their eqaipxnentB,) divided into twen^ 
eight l^ons, stationed by small brigades, all orer the country, and 
destined to watch more particularly over the safety of the high roadsv 
The expense of conducting the whole police of the empire is not matt 
than 40y000l* per annum. 

The Climate of France. 

Tliedimate of the/departments of the Nivre and the AUier, which 
include the Provinces ot the Nivemais and Bourbonnais, is, accord* 
ing to Mr. Pinckney, the most delightful under heaven, being at onoe 
most healthy, and such as to animate and inspirit ^ senses and the 
imagination ; it is an endless succession of the most lively skies, witl^ 
out any interruption, except by those rains which are necessaiy to 
nourish and fertilize. The winters are mild, without fog^, and with 
sufficient sunshine, to render fires almost unnecessary. The springs 
answer to the ordinary weaker of May in other kingdoms. The sum* 
mer and autumn, with the exception of bail and thunder, which are 
certainly violoit, but not frequent, are not characterized by those 
heavy humid heats, which are so pestilential in ' other parts of the 
world : they are light, elastic and cheering. The windows of the 
bed-chambers are almost all without glass : or if they have it, it is for 
show rather than for use ; the universal custom is to sleep with them 
open. It b not uncommon to have the swallows flying into your cham* 
ber, and awakening you by early dawn with their twittenng. Wheii 
these windows open into gardens, nothing can be more pleasant : the 
purity of the air, the splendour of the stars, the singing of m'ghtin* 
sales, and the perfume of flowers, all concur to charm the senses. la 
March and April the ground is covered with flowers, and many» 
which are solely confined to the gardens and hot-houses in England, 
may be seen in the fields and hedge rows ; the colours are perhapf 
not altogether so brilliant as in more humid climates, but they give 
the country an appearance of a fairy land. Peas are in common use 
on every table in March, and every kind of culinary vegetable it 
equally forward, and reasonable in price ! The meadows are covered 
with yiolets, and the gardens with roses, and the banks by the side oC 
the roads seem one continued bed of cowslips. In a word, spring 
here indeed seems to hold her throne, and to reign in all that veitiu 
sweetness and loveliness which is imputed to her by the poets. Eve- 
ry spot of ground is cultivated; if there be no natural soil, the peasants 
yrill carry some thither. As there are numerous woods and forests 
in these departments, fuel is very cheap ; coal also is found here. Thei 
most beautiful shrubs are common in the woods and hedges. 

In the neighbourhood of Orange, in tlie south, we may see the peo-^ 
jAe busied in gathering the leaves of tlie mulbenr trees, to feed the 
aUk-worms. The fields where these trees grow have a singular ap- 
pearance; some of the trees are stripped entirel^y bare, and under the. 
rays of a scorching sun, present the aspect of winter in the middle of 
summer, while others invite the traveller to repose, under the shadei 
of their rerdant and luxuriant foliage. An inhabitant of northern cli- 
mates will here behold the face of the country totally different from, 
what he bad been accustomed to see. Corn-fields, vineyards, and 
numberless mulberry trees, diversify the enchanting prospect ; here 
are also to be seen some olive and pomegranate trees. 

The climate of Aix, during the winter, is very mild, and highly be- 
neficial to those afflicted wiUi puhnonary complaints. In the month; 
of December, the temperature is from 60^ to 60^ of Fahrenheit, and 
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never below 10*: ia January it is rather coldertaT«Hm^iiiffaboat 44* 
fpradaally rising fom the end of the month, and delightful in FelHra* 
ary and March. 

Wannth and aridity, united with a pore and salubrious air, are the 
chiefcharacteristicsof the climate of Marseilles. The spring, with 
the exception of the equinoctial season, and a few rainy days, is inex- 
pressibly pleasant. The mild and lorely autumn extends fiur into 
Norember, and even sometimes into December. 

The climaie of Angers, says Mr. Pinckney, is delightful beyond 
description. The high rault of Heaven is clad in ethereal blue, and 
the sun seti with a ^ry which is inconceiyable to those who hare 
only lived in more northerlf regions ; for week after week, this weath* 
er never varies, the rains come on at once, and then cease till the fol* 
lowiuf season. The tempestB which raise the fogs from the ocean have 
no influence here, and tney are straneers likewise to that hot moia* 
tnre which produces the pestilential fevers in England and America* 
There are sometimes indeed heavy thunder-storms when the clouds 
burst, and pour down torrents of ram ; but the storm ceases in a few 
minutes, and the heavens, under tiie influence of a powerful sunt ro- 
Hume their beauty and serenity. 

Mode of Travelling. 

A French diligence merits particular notice as a trait of charactert 
as well as a novelty. As a carriage, its external appearance indicates 
it to be a mixed species, formed by the union of a wagon with a 
stagecoach; but let me confess, that however unprepossessing its 
look may be, its quaMties realize many of those advantages which are 
found to^result from crossing breeds. It certainly is not so stroDff as 
a wagon, nor so lightsome, or swift, as one of our H^hfliers ; imt 
to much of the security and roominess of the former, it adds a very 
considerable proportion of the celerity of the latter. There is to hi 
.sure, a great want of arrangement, of suitableness, completeness and 
nicety, visible about itself and all its appurtenances ; but this, after 
^he first dis^st it occasions is over, excites admiration of the dexie* 
rity of the people, who contrive to get on, in every thing, with the 
most awkward and insufficient means in the world, very neariy as 
well as they do who are the most exact and scrupulous in their pre* 
parations. 

A French postillion is on and off his horses back twenty times in 
the course or one stage, without ever stopping the vehicle. As ropes 
are likely to break, he is not surprised or dismayed if called upon to 
mend those by which his horses are tied, ratlier than harnessed; and 
this he does with packthread, if he happen to have any in his pocket, 
and with his garters, if he have not If a passenger caU, he dismounts, 
and pops his bead into the window as he runs by its side, leaving the 
animals that draw the coach to their own guidance — ^a freedom which 
f!iey are aocustorocd to, and therefore seldom abuse. You scarcely 
^yer look at him but jou find him repairing an accident — knotting 
liis whip, or mending his saddle, or joining a bridle, or knocking some 
part of the machinery with a stone pick^ up from the road. The 
progress of the travellers does not stop while these repairs are mak- 
ing ; no embarrassment is discoverable ; neither discomposure nor 
nnger takes place. The horses are arranged in a strange order: a few 
ropes loosely bind three of them abreast as leaders— one behind runs 
between heavy shafts, and carries the postillion, and a fifth is attach- 
ed to the »ide of the latter, by the same insufficient and coarse sort oi 
tackle. The whole set, except tlie one within the shafts, are thus 
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fre^ to oorftttv and pra&oe, and sigzai^; and tbey make a grtat tbow 
of arailing tbemsekes of thia liboiy* In trath» lMiirer«r» lliey vn 
wery tractable; tiber g^ along at agood pace, and rmdily tibef ^ft 
dmer*8 whip, (wluoh be emploTS more than hia rains,) notintbataii4» 
ing the impatience they pretend to shew by rampant pawinga, rebfr 
ment snortings, and deviating plunges. Ine horse in France f^ea^ 
rallj displays the native and natural appearance of that fine ananal^ 
which is seldom seen in Bn^land. The particular breed of each province 
is kept distinct, and in its pure state, and accordingly evinces that 
original spirit and peculiarity of disposition which constitute what is 
called character, and which, putting utility out of the question^ is in- 
finitely more interesting than combined polities, and made-up per- 
fections. 

Of the diligecMse, it has also been*very truly observed, by another 
niodara tourist : ** Every thing here is life, and motion, and joy. The 
moment you enter, you are on terms of the most perfect familiarity 
with the whole set ofyour travelling companions. In an instant, eveiy 
tongue is at work, and every individual bent upon making themselves 
happy for the moment, and contributing to the happiness of their fel- 
low travell^v. Talking, joking, laueUn^, singing, recitine, every 
enjoyment which is light and pleasurable, is instanuy adopted. Some 
wpeoieg of round game, like our cross-purposes, involving forfeits, Ib 
frequently played in a diligence, and gives rise to much mirth. 

AgficuUural Condition of the Country. 

On leaving Dieppe for Rouen, says Mr. Birkbeck, we ent^ on a 
▼asl ffxpflOMe of open country, covered with luxuriant crops. Not a 
apeck 4X wasfea to be discovered. The road itself is a magnificent ob- 
iooC, wide, well formed, and in excellent order ; running in a right 
line four leagues before us, and planted on each side with apple and 
pear tree s. As we pass along we perceive, to right and left, in aU 
mieotiaitt, die cross roads marked bv similar rows of luxuriant fruit- 
trees, aa for at the eye can reach. No hedges, and few villages or 
habitatMNis in sight. 

At a verf jpoor inn in a remote villag[e, where we stopped on our 
■Mming's ride, the landlady k^ a child's school, and her daughter 

; hersistt 



weaving cotton check ; her sister kept a little shop, and was read- 
in|^ a translation of Toung's Night Toougfats. This was more than 
we should have expected in a viluge ale house in England. 

Abovt nine miles nordi of Ronen, we open on a different scene ; de- 
aoewKng soddoily into a beautiful valley, full of noble houses and 
manvfocturing estabhshments. Rouen iid its neighbourhood is a 
principal seat of the cotton manufoctory — the Manchester of France. 

From Dieppe to Montpellier, says Mr. Birkbeck, we have seen 
scarcely a wondeg animal whose <»ndition was not excellent. Ox* 
en, horses, and now males and asses, fot and well looking, but not 
pampered. 

Poultry is an important object of French forming ; it is a question, 
whether there is more weight of mutton consumed than of poultry. 

Tins looks hke prosperi^. And when I add that we have not seen 
among the labouring people, one such fiunished, worn-out, wretched 
object, as may be met with in eveiy parish of England, I had almost 
said on every fiunn ; this in a country so populous, so entirely agri- 
cultural, denotes real prosperity. Affain, from Dieppe to this f>lac€, 
1 could not easilv point out an acre or waste, a spot of land that is not 
mduslriouilff cultivated, though not always we//, according to ourilo- 



•I l& Ftrsons, and Otneral Ckaraettr nf ikt Smits* 

iiaoM* Fnnoe lo peopled, bo cuUifuted ; moderately tosed; witiboOt 
paper mooey, wiUicmt tithes, without poor rates, almost without poor ; 
with excellent roads in every direction, and oYerflowing with wine 
and oil, must be, and really is, a rich coontiy. Yet there are few rich 
iodividuals. 
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SWITZEBXAND. 

Switzerland is bounded N. and £. by Germany ; S. by Italy, 
and W. by France. It lies between 45<> 45' and 47^ 48' N. bit. and 
between 6*" 6' and 10"* 36' £. Ion. The area is estimated at 19,000 
square miles. Population, 1,750,000. Population on a square mile, 92. 

Persons and General Character of the Swiss. 

The Swiss are generally tail, well proportioned, active, and labori- 
ous ; distio^ish^ for their honesty, steadiness, and bravery ; and 
above all, for their zealous attachment to the liberties of their country. 

From the earliest periods of history we find them inured to arms and 
agriculture. A general simplicity of manners, an open and unaffect- 
ed frankness, ana an invincible spirit of freedom, may be considered 
as the distinguishing characteristics of the Swiss Cantons. Though 
not celebrated for great learning, yet they maybe regarded as a very 
enlightened nation ; the common people are more inteUigent than 
those of most countries ; a certain taste for literature pervades all 
ranks. 

In their manners, behaviour, and dress, strong outlines might be 
traced, which distinguish this happy people from the inhabitants of 
neighbouring countries, who laoour under the oppressions of des- 
potism and tyranny. ^* I feel," says Mr. Coxe, ^^^^reat delight in 
oreathing the air of liberty : everyperson here has apparency the 
mien of content and satisfaction. Tne cleanliness of the houses and 
of the people is peculiarly .striking ; and I can trace in all their 
manners, behaviour and dress, some strong outlines which distinguish 
this happy people from neighbouriug nations." Among the chief part 
the original simplicity of the pastoral life is still preserved : and ve- 
nerable figures with long beards, resembhng the pictures of the an- 
cient patriarchs, may be often seen. The natives, in common with 
die inhabitants of democracies, possess a natural frainkness, and pe- 
culiar tone of equality, which arises from a consciousness of their 
own independence, ^hev also display a fund of original humour, aixl 
are remarkable for their ^eat quickness of repartee, and rude saUiea 
of wit, which render their conversation extremely agreeable and in- 
teresting^. 

Such IS the simplicity that still prevails in some remote parts of 
Switzerland, that neither attorney nor notary is to be found there ; 
that contracts are inscribed on pfeces of wood, instead of parchment; 
and that there are neither locks, nor thieves, nor pilferers. 

On each side of the road that runs through the valley of Muotta, in 
llie canton of Scbweitz, are several ranges of shops uninhabited, yet 
filled with various goods, of which the prices are marked : any pas- 
sengers who wish to become purchafers enter ihe shops, take away 
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tlw merchandise, and depont the price> which the ovrnen caM Sat ia 
the erening.* 

Cf the Savoyards, 
The Savoyaidfl, fironi the nature of their coontry, are generally so 
poor, that a trarc^er meets W people in the pubfic road who do not 
recommend themselTes to his benevolence ; and a fanner with a yoke 
of oxen, two horses, four cows, a few goats and sheep, and a small 
pared of land, is esteemed a man of considerable fortune. Their 
oread is of oats ; but the more wealthy use some wheat. Their other 
food conststs of butter, cheese, walnuts, vegetables, and sometimes, 
though seldom, flesh meat ; and their drink is milk and good water. 
However, those who live in the valleys live somewhat better. They 
are aU cheerful, have healthy florid complexions, and are remarkable 
ibr their fecundity. Among both sexes, however, in some peculiar 
spots, many are seen deformed and lame .- and t^ie women in particu- 
ttr have wens that reach from ear to ear, which are called goitres, 
the oanae of which has never been satisfactorily explained. One* 
third at least of the males seek a subsistence in France, and other 
pomitries, in quality of chimney-sweepers, shoe- blacks, raree-show 
nen, livery servants, ftc. ; yet they are so honest, that they may be 
aafely trosted ; and if they are once able to set up a little snop, they 
are sioch masters of the thriving talent, that they often acquire very 
considerable fartnnes ; yet so prevalent is the love of their country, 
tiiat when they have acquired a little stock abroad, they generally re- 
turn hflOMy and are incapable of «iduring an absence from it. 

Cf ike Houses J Climate, ^c. of the Swiss, 

For persons who have never seen these states, it is difficult to form 
any acourate idea of the general euuality and indistinction that pre- 
vail among the inhabitants. The houses are buUt of wood, with 
staircases on the outside, large» solid, and compact, with great pent- 
house roof^ that lumg very low, and extend beyond the area of the 
foundation* This peculiar structure is to keep off the snow ; and from 
its sing^arity^ accords with the beautiful wildness of the country. 
The booses oi the ridier inhabitants in the principal burghs are of 
the same materials, tiie only difference consists in their beine larger. 

Switzeiiand bong a mountainous country, the firosts are long and 
severe in winter, and the hills are sometimes covered with snow all 
the year round* In summer, the Inequality of the soil renders the 
same province very unequal in its seasons : on one side of these moun- 
tains the inhjibitants are often reaping, while they are sowing on the 
other. The valleys, are however, warm, fruitful, and well cultivat- 
ed; and nothing can be more del^htfnl than the summer months in 
this charminir country. It is subject to rains and tempests, on which 
account pubuc granaries are every where erected to supply the fail- 
are of theurcitips. The feet of tlie mountains, and sometimes the 
▼err snmmits, are covered with vineyards, com-fSelds, meadows, and 
pastare grounds. In some parts there is a regular gradation from 
extreme wildness to high cultivation; in others, the transitions are 
retj abrupt and venr striking. 

Such is the variation in ^be temperature of the air, that the rose 



story is found in the old nograpfaiei* It Is not noticed by 
Simondando&erktetrsveaerB. P. 
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and campanula are often obseired to rear their heads amidst tfo 
ice, while the native olants of Greenland and Lapland are not far 
distant from those of Italy and Spain. According to some writers, 
the cold regions of the Alps are said to produce the tallest and most 
vigorous trees, and they are covered with the laigest cattle; while 
the men horn there are towering in j^int of stature, and possess the 
most vigorous hodies. The pine tree is represented as attainmg the 
height of 150 feet: the grapes are sometimes as large as a pigeon's 
eftg* The fertility of the Gnson country is such, that a field, plough- 
ed by a single ox, produces first a crop of com, then another of Indi* 
an wheat, forwards of radishes, and lastly, of fruits. 

No country in the world can be more agreeable to travellers, dnr^ 
in? summer, than Switzerland ; for, besides ^ood roads, and in gene- 
ral comfortable inns, some of the most beautiful objects in nature are 
presented to the eye in a greater variety, and on a larger scale than 
m any other countiy. Even the Swiss cottages convey the liveliest 
image of cleanliness, ease, and simplicity, and cannot but impress 
upon the observer a pleasant conviction of the peasant's happiness. 
In some of the cantons, each cottage has its little territory, generally 
consisting of a field or two of fine pasture ground, frequently skirted 
with trees, and well supplied witli water; it is no wonder, thereforey 
that the Swiss peasant should be attached to his country. 

The manners of the inhabitants are in general simple, and may, 
perhaps, in these times, be esteemed antiquated. Dinner is usually 
servea at twelve ; in the afternoon the gentlemen assemble in clubs, 
or small societies in the town during winter, and at their respective 
villas in summer. They frequently smoke, and partake of wine, fruit, 
cakes, and other refreshments. The women, ror tlic most part, em- 
ployed in their domestic occupations, or devoted to the improvement 
of tneir children, are not fond of visiting. 

jRe/i^ on. Curiosities^ Maninfactures, fye. 
Though the Swiss Cantons form but one political confederacy, they 
are not united in religious sentiments ; the two prevailing persua- 
sions are Calvinism and Popery : the former is professed in four can- 
tons, the latter in seven ; and in two cantons among the Grisons, both 
religions are on the same footing ;* but every separate town, place, 
or state, has its particular constitution, for the managexr'^.nt of its 
churches, schools, and other ecclesiastical affairs. The Protestant 
cantons are better inhabited, and more opulent, than the Popish. 

These differences in religious opinions formerly originated in pnblic 
commotions, which appear now to have subsided ; but the effects of 
them are still felt. The old style is in use among the Protestants, 
the new among the Catholics. Zuinglius was the apostle of protest- 
antism in Switzerland : he differed from Luther and Calvin only on 
a few speculative points : so that Calvanisra may be called the reli- 

Sion of the protestant Swiss. In this country the same sentiments 
o not prevail on the subjects of civil liberty, and of religious tolera- 
tion ; with respect to the forme* they are extremely liberal, but in the 
latter, bigoted to excess. 



* At present, of the 22 cantons, which compose the Helvetic con- 
federacy, seven are Protestants, eight Catholic, and in aeven both 
sects are on the same footing.— Ft 
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Near Freybnr^ is an hermitage, esteemed a very sin^ar curiosi* 
ty : it is situated amonr woods and rocks, which lead the mind to se- 
rious contemplation. In this romantic retreat a hermit is said to have 
liyed twenty-five years^ who with his own hand had formed in the 
rock a yery neat chapel, chamber, parlour, refectory, kitchen, cellar, 
and other offices ; and notwithstanding the rooms he deep, a chimney 
is carried up through the rock to the height of ninety feet. 

Mr. Coxe eires an account of his pilgrimage to Einsidlen, a rich 
tibbey of tiie Benedictines, which owes its celebrity to a miraculous 
image of the Virgin Mary. 

*< As I walked," says he, '^ to this celebrated, conrent, I found the 
whole way furnished with stalls, provided with cakes, whey, and other 
refireshments, for the numerous pilgrims on the road. I saw several 
hundreds in groups of different numbers. Some consisted of a whole 
parish, attended by their spiritual pastor. More than once I observ- 
ed some grievous sinner driven from the flock, and walking at a dis- 
tance counting his beads, barefooted and bareheaded, doing full pen- 
ance for his crimes. I saw also several bevies of merry damsels, who 
Beemed to enjoy the pilgrimage as much as Welch lasses relish a 
wake. They often turned into the little chapels which lay open on 
the way, and wantonly sprinkled each other with holy water." 

Commerce aad manufactures do not much flourish in this inland 
region. Cattle constitute the chief produce of the country, and 
eome of the cheese forms an export of luxury. The principal linen 
manufactures are at St. Gall. Printed cottons and watches alsoy 
form considerable articles of sale ; nor are silk manufactures un- 
known in Switzerland.* 

■ 

Of Brmn Dresses and Manners. 

No dress can better become a tall and well-shaped woman than that 
of the upland vale of Hasli. The hair is simply and loosely plaited^ 
and wound round a small cushion on the crown of the head ; the neck 
is covered with a fluttering kerchief, striped with various colours ; 
the blue apron is half tucked up, and stuck into the high girdle ; the 
^wn flows in beautiful folds alter the Grecian fashion, betraying at 
every motion the shape of the youthful limbs. 

It 18 difficult to form an adequate idea of the neatness and simplici- 
ty which reign in many parts of Switzerland. Mr. Coxe speaks of 
a clergyman's family which he and his friends visited ; the daughters, 
about flfteen or sixteen years of age, politely brought milk and cher- 
ries for their refreshment; they were neatly dressed like peasant 
girls, in straw hats, their shift sleeves tied, according to the custom of 
the country, above the elbows. 

Sumptuary laws, as well as others against immorality, are observed 
at Zurich. Among their sumptuary laws the use of a carriage in the 
town is prohibited to all sorts of persons, except strangers : auod it is 
almost inc<Hiceivable that in a place so commercial and wealthy, lux- 
ury should so litde prevail. 



"" Some of the Swiss may be called a strictly maufacturing people, 
particularly Geneva and Chaux de Fond, for ^eir clocks, watches 
and jewelry, St. Gall and Appenzell for their linens^ cottons, &c.— 
The jpeace of Europe has had a bad effect on the catUms, firom^ thtis 
inabOity to compete with Great Britain.-*?. 
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Of dke G<ntr$$ and IdioUy ^c. 

The inhabitants of that part of Switaeriand called the Valais^ are 
rery much subject to eoitres, or laiige excrescences of flesh, that fgnm 
(ram tibe throat, and <HteD increase to an enormous size : but what is 
more extraordinary, idiotcy also remarkably abounds among them.-— 
Instances of both lands perpetually attract the attention of travellerB : 
some idioli may be seen basking^ in the sun, with thw tymgues out, 
and their heads hangups down, exhibitinr the most afl^ting spectacle 
of intellactnal imb^ility that can possiDly be ccmceived. It is not 
altogether certain what are the causes which produce these strange 
phenomena. 

But the same causes which generate goitres, probably operate in 
the case of idiotB ; for whenever the former prerail to a considerable 
degree, the hitter inyariably abound. As such is the nice and inex* 
]^icable connexion between the mind and the body, that the one ever 
sympathises with the other, it is l^ no means an iu-rrounded conjec- 
ture, that the same causes which affect the body should affect the 
mind ; or, in other words, that the same waters wiiich create obstruc* 
tions and goitres, should sJso occasion mental imbecility and derange* 
ment> 

€f the Alj^. 
The Alps are the highest mountains in Europe ; or rather they are 
a long chain of mountains, that begin at the mouth of the rirer Var, 
and, aftmr many irregular windings, terminate near the riyer Arsia, 
in Istria. They divide Italy Irom France, Switzerland, and C^enna- 
ny, and are vanously denominated, according to their situation. 'Hie 
Alps on the sea-coast, or MariHmt Alpt^ reach &om Vada, or Vado, 
to the source of the- Var, or even that of tbe Po ; the Coition Atpt^ 
from the source of the Var to the city of Susa ; the Chr^ekAips^ mm 
the city of Susa to Mount St Bernard ; the Penmtm Alps, from 
Mount St Bernard ; to Mount St Gotbard ; on these border the 
RhaUtmAljagy which extend to the source of the river Piava ; and 
lastly the Jfarie^ or Comtcum Alpg, extend firom the river Piava to 
Istria, and the source of the Saustmm. Livy supposed them to mea- 
sure two thousand stades (furlongs) in lengtii, or two hundred and 
filly miles ; and his description of HannibaTs attempt to cross than, 
in the winter season, to invade Italy, records a very interesting event 
in the Boman history. In the vallies lying between these mountains 
SNiassrlofitf, or Stotlssrlonif, the Helvetia of the ancients is situated, 
irbkAk is the highest country in this part of the worid ; and though ly- 
ing between 45^ and 48* or north latitude, has the air much sharper 
tiian in more northern latitudes. The Alps are composed of stupend- 
ous vooky masses, chiefly of granite and gneiss, two, fimr, and even 
six being piled on each other, and from four to twelve thousand .feet 
high. TbB peak of moimt Gethard is, by Dn Cret, computed at six- 
teen thousand five hundred French feet* The lower parts of tiiese 
high mountains ate covered with woods and pastures, the herbage in 
which is ef aremarkable lengA and richness. The middle abounds 
with a great variety of odori£rous heribs, thickets, bushes, and excel- 
lent springs, which, in summer, eve resorted to by herdsmen with 
theircattie. The thiid part of tbeM aMmntuns almoet entirdly oon- 
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sists of cnggy and inaccessible rocks, some of which are quite bare, 
irithout the least herba^ gprowing upon them, while others are con- 
tinually coirered with snow or ice. The vallies between these icy 
and snowy mountains appear like so many smooth frozen lakes ; whira 
rast firaf^ents of ice frequently &11 down from the mountains into 
tiie more fruitful spots beneath. It is from these masses, and the 
thawing of the ice and snow, that thegreatest part of the streams and 
rivers m Switzerland are derived. The ice hills begin in the canton 
of Gtaris, and after passing through the territory of the Gvisons, and 
thence into the. canton cl Uri, terminate in the district of Bern. 
The most lofty of these mountains are in the canton of Uri, namely, 
SL Ooihard. Furka^ GritpalU and LuekmanteTy which send forth 
rivers to all the principal quarters of Europe. The loftiest of the 
whole chain, according to saussure, are Mont Blanc, Tiltis, to the 
north oi Furka, Schreckhom, Finsteraar, to the south of Schreck- 
horn. Mont Blanc rises in its summit to 15,662 English feet, accord- 
ing to the measurement of Sir Georee Shuckborough ; TUtts is 
]0,B18 above the level of the sea ; and the two last are at least 2,400 
Sect higher. 

This is the most dreary part of all Switzerland, for on the summits 
of. these mountains an intense cold almost constantly prevails, with 
hard gades of wind, and very damp fogs ; while the vallies, except 
▼arious towns and villages, with a few fields and vineyards, thick 
woods, and rich pastures, are covered with lakes ; and here the sum- 
mer beats are frequently so insupportable, that the inhabitants betake 
thonselves to the mountains, though in winter their houses are almost 
Iwied in snow. In many places, within a small compass, the four 
seasons are seen at once : and sometimes summer and winter are so 
near each other, that one hand may take up snow, and the othcnr pluck 
dowers. 

During the greatest part of the year the clouds hang beneath the 
peaks of the highest mountains, and resemble a sea, from which the 
jieaka rise like islands. Sometimes they break, and thus display a 
view of the extensive country beneath. From the rising and sinkmr 
of tliese clouds, the inhabitants form pretty certain conjectures wi£ 
respect to the weather. Not one of the above mountains is without 
A cataract, and as the eye, in consequence of the intervention of the 
ckmds, is not always able to trace their origin, they look as if poured 
down upon the rocks from heaven. 

The water thus falling from one rock to another makes an astonish- 
ing noise, and raises a mist around it, on which when the sun-beams 
play, is formed a most beautiful spectacle, {Mirticularly at the foot of 
the cataract, where those beams exhibit rainbows of the most lively 
cokmrs. 

Among these mountains are manv medicinal spriniB^, sonfb of 
which form cold, and others warm baths, celebrated for different and 
extraordinary virtues. 

« 

Glacien, 
The chief ouriosity of Chamouny, observes Mr. Bakewell, eon- 
Btsts in the numerousjfjotftert which descend from Mont Blanc, and 
the mountains on the south, to the very bottom of the valley.. No 
where in the Alps are they of such magnitude, or approach so far into 
the regions of cultivation as here ; the glaciers in the Bernese Over- 
iasd are not to be compared with them, nor can any description or 
* ' r^reeentalioD give an adequate idea 6f the tcene. 
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Coald we suppose a torrent, nearly a mile in breadth and sereral 
hundred feet in depth, to be descending' down the side of a mountain, 
rolling waves over each other more than fifty feet in height, and tlie 
whole to be instantly consolidated and split into angular fragments on 
the surface, we might have a tolerably correct notion of a glacier. 

Nothing respecting tliem is more extraordinary or better attested 
than the progressive motion of these enormous masses of ice. The 
process is thus stated : the glaciers are principally formed in the high 
mountain valleys of the Alps, the bottoms of which slope down to- 
wards the lower valleys. As the ice at the lower end of the ghiciery 
which is exposed to a warm temperature is dissolved, the ice above, 
as it rests upon an inclined plane, is pressed forward by tlie force of 
gravity, ana thus the whole is put in motion. 
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Italy is a large peninsula surrounded on all sides by natural boun-' 
daries ; the Alps separating it from France on the west, Switzerland 
on the north, and Germany on the north-east, while on all other sides 
it is washed by Uie Adriatic sea and the Mediterranean. It extend^ 
from 37<» 50' to 46*^ 50' N. lat. and from o** to 19" E. Ion. Its greatest 
length from N. W. to S. E. is 700 miles. The area, including the 
isUnds of Sicily and Sardinia, is estimated at 1 1 7,090 square miles.— ^ 
Population 19,044,000. Population on a square mile 162. 

GENOA. 

Thc palaces, T apprehend, g^ve to Genoa the epithet of Proud'; 
their black and white fronts were once the distinctive marks of the 
highest nobility ; but most of those marble mansions have disappear- 
ed ; the modern palaces are all faced with stucco, and some are 
painted in fresco. This fashion of painting figures on house fronts 
was first introduced at Venice by Giorgioni, and has been lately ad- 
mired even by severe critics ; but to me it appears too gay for any 
building that, affects grandeur. Nothing can be grand in architect\ire > 
tliat bears a perishable look. 

The Ducal palace is large and magnificent enough even for Ge- ( 
Doa; but two balustrades break the unity of the front and lessen its I 
elevation. The statues are not ill arranged. Their enemies are ' 
chained on the attic, and their benefactors are lodged within. 

Prince Doria's palace is detached from the throng, and commands 
attention as an historical monument. Thougii ma^ificent when 
Tiewed from the bay or the mole, the mansion itself is patched ,and ' 
neglected ; the titles of the immortal Andrew, which extended ?00 
feet in front, have been effaoed by the late revolution ; tlie gardens 
are unnaturallj pretty ; colossal statues rise over clipt box ; nothing 
corresponds with the majesty of the site. 

The Serra palace boasts the finest saloon in Europe. This cele- 
brated object is oval in plan, the elevation a rich Corinthian, the 
walls are covered with g^ld and looking-glass : the floor consists of a 
polished mastic, stained like oriental breccia. Surfaces so brilliant 
as these would deaden any pictures except those of a ceiling, which, 
on the contrary, require a bright reflection from the walU. Here : 
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then the ceiling alone is painted, and borrows and lends beauty to the 
splendour below. 

The hospitals of Genoa vie with its palaces in ma^ificence, and 
seem more than sufficient for ail the disease and misery that should 
exist in so small a state. They are crowded with honorary statues ; 
but I write only from recollection, and one seldom recollects tilings 
so pompous and so uniform as the effigies of rich men. At the AI- 
bergt) de Poveri^ is a sculpture of a higher order, a dead Christ in 
a/^i rWt^iTO, by Michael Angelo. The life and death which he has 
thrown into this little thing, the breathing tenderness of the Virgin, 
and the heavenly composure of the corpse, appeared to me beauties 
foreign to the tremendous genius of the artist. At the hospital of In- 
curables I found priests and choristers chanting between rows of 
wretches, whom their pious noise would not suffer to die in peace.-— 
The very name of such hospitals, by forbidding tlie patient to hope, 
P and the physician to struggle, cuts off at once two sources of recove- 

Italy, taken as a whole, is happy in its soil and climate ; it produ- 
ces not only the comforts, but the luxuries of life in abundance.*— 
Each district possesses some peculiar excellency, and affords some 
valuable commodity ; the best wines, fruits and oil, are among the 
general productions. Com is raised in sufficient quantities to supply 
the demands of domestic consumption, and, were the lands properly 
cultivated, considerable exportations might be made. 

Cf the PersonSj Dispositions, and^ Dress of the Italians. 

The Italians are in general well- proportioned, active, and coiffly ; 
with such expressive countenances asfi^lave greatly assisted ineir 
painters in the expression of real beauty on the canvass. The ladies 
are remarkably hand^me, and are said to possess all that delicacy of 
feeling which gives birth to the enthusiasm of love. 

In their external deportment, the Italians have a g^ve solemnity 
» of manner, which is sometimes thought to arise from a natural gloom* 
tness of disposition. Though in the pulpit, on the theatre, and .even 
ia common conversation, the Itnhans make use of a great deal of ac- 
tion, yet Italian vivacity is different from the French ; the former 
proceeds from sensibility, the latter from animal spirits. - 
« The inhabitants of this country move rather in a slow, composed 
pace, and people of all ranks seem to prefer the unconstrained atti- 
tude of the antique statues, to the artincial g^races of the French, or 
to the erect posture of a German soldier. 

'*! imagine,'' says an entertaining traveller and accurate observert 
"that I perceive a ereat resemblance between many of the living 
countenances which! see dailv, and the features of the ancient busts 
ai}d statues, which leads me to (lelievr that there are a greater number 
of the genuine descendants of the oM Romans in Italy than is gener- 
ally imagined. I am often struck with the fine character of counte- 
nance to be seen in the streets of Rome. I never saw fratures more 
expressive of reflection, sense, and gonius; in the very lowest ranks 
there are countenances which announce minds fit for the highest and 
most importan"^ situations ; and we cannot help regretting, that those 
to whom they belong have not received an education adequate to the 
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natural abilities which they seem certainly to possets, and placed 
where these abilities could be brought into action. Hence, in no coun.- 
try is tiie pride of birth more perceptible, for the present inhabitants 
Ipeneralhr consider themselves as the actual representatives of the 
once ceJEebrated Romans. 

The modem Italians are celebrated for their extreme sobriety, the 
immoderate use of strons^ liquors being almost universally discounte- 
nanced. Under every rorm of government the natives seem cheer- 
fully to acquiesce, or, at least, they conceal their sentiments, by ob- 
serving a sbrict silence on political subjects. In their dispositions 
they are rather vindictive than brave; superstitious than devout. 
The middling classes are strongly attached to original habits and cu»* 
toms, and seem averse from every idea of improvement ; subsisting^ 
chiefly on vegetables, their spirits are seldom subject to those depres- 
'Sions which an animal diet is thought frequently to occasion. 

In their dress the Itaiians observe a due medium between the modes 
adopted bv the French and Spaniards ; their dispositions are gener- 
ally considered as equally remote from the volatility of the former, 
and firom the affected gravity of the latter. By some travellers they 
are characterized as a grateful, obliging people, extremely affable to 
strangers, and nice in sul the punctiuos of civility : at the same time 
they are too retentive of the sense of injuries, which leads them some- 
times to the commission of acts of treachery, and even assassination. 
The nobility and gentry lavish their money on fine houses, paintings, 
beautiful gpardens, grottos, fountains, and cascades ; rather than in 
keeping splendid tables, and indulging in the luxuries common in 
other kmgdoms of Europe. 

Peculiar Custams. 

One of the remarkable peculiarities of the Italians is, that thev ac- 
count the commencement of their day from sun-set, and their clocks 
strike all the hours from one to twenty-four. According to this me- 
thod of the computation the hour of noon varies every day, for the set- 
ting of the sun, or the ring^g of the Ave-Mary bell, is what thev be- 
gin to reckon their time from ; so that if the sun set at eight o'clock, 
then our nine is their one o'clock : and so on till the sun set again, 
which is twenty-four. Few clocks, however, go farther than twelve, 
and in many places' net beyond six, and then begin again; so that 
when a clock strikes three at one time, it is to be understood as 
three, at another time as nine, at another as fifteen, at anotlier as 
twenty-one, and it is left to the general aspect of the day to guide a 
person to decide which three it is. 

The Roman Catholic religion is universally established throughout 
Italy, but the power of the inquisition is very circumscribed : and 
persons of all religions live unmolested in Italy, provided they behave 
with cirdumspection. 

' Though the Italians are very superstitious, they have less dread of 
spectres, or evil spirits, than the people of other countries. Their 
carrying the dead uncovered to the grave will account for this : and 
this custom is excellent in many points of view ; it annihilates the 
puerile dread of corpses, and is an instructive and striking image of 
the vanity of human life. 

At Naples it is usual to carry the corpse to church in full dress ve- 
ry soon after death, and the nearest relations display the magnitude 
of their rrief, by the magnificent manner in which they decorate the 
dead body. 
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If a iridow is the sarviror, she nsnally dresses her deceased husband 
in a Dcw suit of clothes, vrith other appendag^es. When the corpse 
arrives at the church, the service is read over it ; and, as sood as the 
ceremony is performed, the body ia carried home, stripped of its fine 
raiment, and buried privately. 

In Turin the manner of sepulture is higUv disgusting^ to every per- 
son who possesses a just sense of decency ; for a corpse, after havinjr 
been earned in procession to the grave, is generally thrown into it 
without a coffin ; numbers, indeed, are at times thrust mdiscriminatelr 
into one vault, in the same indecent manner; and as every parish 
church is furnished with a general vault for the reception of the poor, 
the noxious effluvia, penetrating into the churches, often produces 
&tal ejects. 

Though the Florentines affect rreat pomp, maiiy of the nobility 
carry on a retail trade in wine from their cellar windows ; having 
broken flasks affixed to them by way of signs. 

In the church-yard belonging to the cathedral of Pisa, stands the 
famous leaning tower of Pisa. A plummet let down from the top falls 
fifteen feet from the building. 

In many parts of Italy every precauticm is made use of to protect 
the inhabitants from the heat of the sun ; such as building the apart- 
ments low, paving them with marble, and coolinr them with tonn- 
tains and water-spouts. Their beds are surrounded with curtains of 
gauze tacked to tne floor and ceiling, to prevent molestation from the 
gnats. It is customary to sleep two or tiiree hours immediately after 
dinner. 

The vintage is a time of general festivity, when the common people 
give themselves up to all manner of licentiousness : but the summer 
a^ Rome appears very tedious ; and it is commonly said, that none 
but dogs, loiots, and Frenchmien, will walk the streets in the day- 
time during that season. 

THE POPE»S DOMINIONS. 

On entering the Papal state, we were long fatigued, says Mr. For- 
syth, with the same sad colour of dry clay. At length Aoquapendente 
broke fresh upon us, surrounded with ancient oaks, and terraces clad 
in the ^preens of a second spring, and hanging vineyards, and cascades^ 
and clifls, and grottos, screenol with pensile foliage. Then the lake 
of Bolsena expanding at San Lorenzo displayed its islands, and cas- 
tellated cliffs, and banks crowned with inviolate woods, and ruins 
built upon ruins, Bolsena moulderine upon Volsinii. Such scenes 
lift the mind above its prosaic level. I passed through Montefiascon* 
and Viterbo without any poetical emotions ; nor could Socrates' long 
black ridge, though sacred to Apollo, and sung by two of his noblest 
sons, raise any amniration on this line of road. 

The vintage was in full glow. Men, women, ohildMn, asses, all 
were variously enga|!:ed in the work. I remarked in the scene a 
prodigality and negligence which I never saw in France. The grapes 
dronped unheeded from the panniers, and hundreds were left unclipt 
on the vines. The vintagers poured on us as we passed the richest* 
ribaldry of the lulian language, and seemed to claim from Horace's 
old mdemiaUr a prescriptive right to abuse the traveller* 
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place and name, remains the great entrance of Rome, and Ia5r8 open 
ns interior to the first view by three diverginrstreets. The streets 
teem to bare been made only for the rich. Their small reticular 
pavement galls the pedestrian ; they afford no protection against the 
rary of carriages, and are lighted only by the lamps of a few Madon- 
nas. Public rererberes had been once proposed ; but the clergTy 
who order all things prudently for the interest of religion, found darik- 
ness more conyenient for their decorous gallantry. 

Whichever road yon take, your attention will be divided between 
magnificence and nlth. The inscription, '' Immondezzaio," on the 
waiOs of palaces is only an invitation to befoul them. The objects 
which detain you longest, such as Trajan's column, the Fountam of 
Trevi, &c., are inaccessible frbm ordure. Ancient Rome contained 
one bundled and for^-four public necessaries, besides the Selles Pa- 
tioclianse. The modem city draws part of its infection from the 
want of such convenience* 

In the inhabited quarters- you will find palaces and churches, co- 
lumns, obelisks, and fountams; but rou must cross the Capitol, or 
strike off among the mounts, before the Genius of Ancient Rome 
meets you amid its rains. 

The study of these antic^uities leads you first to trace the figure, ex- 
tent, moulo, and distribution of the city. You should beg^n this on 
some eminence, such as the top of the Corsini garden, or on any of 
the towers that command all the hills. On each hill, except the Vi- 
minal, (which is the most difficult of all) you will find one master ob- 
ject,, as the Villa Medici on the Pincian, the Papal Palace on the 
Quirinal, the three basilicas on the Esquiline, Coelian, and Vatican, 
ftc. Those objects will serve as so many points of general reference, 
and enable you to combine the perspective with the plan. Ton 
should then trace on foot the outlines of those hiUs, the successive boun- 
daries of the ancient city, neglecting the division of the Augustan re- 
gions or the modem Rioni; and at last you should make uie circuit 
of the inviolable walls. 

This circuit will bring into view specimens of every construction 
from the days of Servius Tullius dowYi to the present. To save ex- 
pense, Aurelian took into his walls whatever he found standing in 
their line ; and they now include some remains of the Tullian'^ral, 
the wail of the Praetorian barracks, the facing of a bank, aqueducts, 
sepulchral monuments, a menagery, an amphitheatre, a pyramid. 
Thus do they exhibit the uncementcd blocks of the £tru9can style, 
the reticular work of the republic, the travertine preferred by the 
first emperors, the alternate tuif, and brick employed by their suc- 
cessors, and that poverty of materials which marks the declining em- 
pire. The first Romans built with a prodigal solidity, which has left 
the ^oaca maxima to astoni!^ perhaps as many generations to come 
as &ose which have yet beheld it Later architects became scienti- 
fic from very parsimony. They calculated expenses, the resistance 
of arches, the weight of superstructures, and with mathematical fru- 
nJity th^ proportioned their work to the mere sufficient. Since the 
first dreadful breach made by Totila, the walls have been often and 
variously repaired ; sometimes by a case of brick-work filled up with 
shattered marbles, rubble, shard,, and mortar; in some parts tne ce- 
mentitious work is unfoced; here you find stone and tnfo mixt in the 
*<opus incertum:" there, tufo, alone laid in the Saracenic manner .- 

the latter vepairs have the brick revetement* of modem fortification. 

— ■ — ■ • 
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Of the gates, some hare been walled up for a^es ; others recently, 
to Bare tlie trouble of guarding them. Eight are still open on the La* 
dn side of th^ rirer, and four on the Tuscan. Their ancient names 
IttTe been kwe the subject of contest Very few are certain, and 
ev^en to these few the antiquaries bare superadded other names, as if 
on purpose to renew contentions. On the otber hand, they assign 
the same name to very different gates. We cannot bring aUf the an- 
cient ways to their respectiye gates ; nor can we trace the transla- 
tion of the same gate mm the Tullian walk to Aurelian's which coin- 
cide but a short way. How doubtful then must the three gates of 
Romulus be! 

The bridges, on the contranr, deny ns the pleasure of disputing on 
^them. Some are broken, andUiose which are entire from reparation 
have changed their names ; yet the first names and situations of all 
are certain. The city-mills are anchored between these bridges in 
the yery currents where necessity led Belisarius to an expedient 
which was afterwards adopted on adl g^at rivers. 

The most populous part of ancient Rome is now but a landscape. 
Mount Palatine, which originally contained all the Romans, and was 
afterwards insufficient to accommodate one tyrant, i9 inhabited only 
by a few friars. I have gone over the whole hill, and not seen six hu- 
man beings on a surface which was once crowded with the assem- 
bled orders of Rome and Italy. Raphael's villa, the Famesian sum- 
mer-house, Michael Angeio's aviaries, are all falling into the same 
desolation as the imperial palace, which fringes the mount with its 
J»eken arches. 

^ I haye found the statute of a god pared down into a christian saint— 
a heathen altar converted into a church-box for the poor — a baccha- 
nalian ^ase officiating as a baptismal font — a bacchanalian tripod 
supporting the holy-water basin-— the sarcophagus of an old Roman 
adored as a shrine full of relics-— cups which were inscribed to tha 
Dis Manibus now set in pavements hallowed by the knees of the de- 
ytmt — the brass columns of Jupiter Capitolinus now consecrated to 
the blessed sacrament— and the tomb of Agrippa now the tomb of a 
pope. 

A colossal taste gave rise to the Coliseum. Here, indeed., gigantic 
dimensions were necessary ; for though' hundreds could enter at once, 
and fifty thousand find seats, the spacQ was still insufficient for Rome, 
and the crowd for the morning-games began at midnight. 

Vespasian and Titus, as if presaging their own deaths, hurried the 
bnilding, and have left several marks of their precipitancy behind. In 
the upper walls they have inserted stones which have been evidently 
dressed for a different purpose. Some of the arcades are grossly un- 
equal : no monidinr preserycs the same form round ' the whole el- 
lipse, and every ot&v is full of license. The Doric has no metops, 
and its arch is too low for its columns ; the Ionic repeats th^ entabla- 
ture of the Doric ; the third order is but a rough-cast pf the Corin- 
thian, and its foliage the thickest water plants : the fourth seems a 
mere repetition of the third, in pilasters; and thc'attic. Which crowns 
all, is still coarser than these. 

Happily for the Coliseum, the shape nere^^sary to an-amphitheatre 
has riven it a stability of construction sufficient to roskt fires, and 
earthquakes, and lightning, and sieges. Its ellipticid fom^ was the 
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oop which boond and held it entire ; but barbariaiu rent that eonwl- 
latmg ring, pope* widened the bra&ch, and time, not unassisted, con- 
inuca the work oi dilapidation. At this moment the bennitaffe i» 
ireateued with a dreiyjful crash, and a generation not very remote 
lust be content, I fe&r, with the picture of this stapendoua dimiu- 

As it now stands, the Coliseum is a strikinz image of Rome itself; 
ecajed — racant — serious — ;et grand; — halfg^ey and half green — 
rect on one side and fallen ou the otber, with consecrated ground in 
sboaom — inhabited by a beadsman i visited by every cast; for mo- 
alista, antiquaries, painten, architects, devotees, all meet hera to me- 
itate, to examine, lu draw, to measure, and to pray. 

"In contemplating antiquities," says Livy, " the mind itself be- 
omes antique." Il contracts from such obiecb a Tenerable rust, 
'bich 1 prefer to the pidish and the point of those wits who have late- 
r profaned this august ruin with ridicule. 

The anceints excelled us more in architecture than in painting, or 
ven in sculpture. They trusted to magnitude and design for tbe ef- 
xti which we seek in ornament. It is (lerhaps the misfortune of mo- 
em Rome to have employed painters and sculptors too oiW as her 
rchitects. Michael Augelo injured some of his edifices by a pasaioit 
irthe awtiil and tbe liiwular ; Bernini, bj his addiction to the bril- 
ant and tlie ingenious; Fietro da Cortooa, by a luiu nance and pro- 
igaUty of Composition; Domeoicliino ia cba^ed with some license! 
f the picturesque; Julio Romano buiit more chastely than these; 
is master Raphael built but Lttle, and httle of what he did build sub- 

Tlie Palaces of Kome are built rather for the spectator tbasx for 
le tenant Hence tbe elevation is more studied than the filaa. Some 
re mere fronts and are so crowded with stories, that tbe mansion of B 
rince often suggests the idea of a lodging-houae, and tbe lower file of 
Endows is grat^ like a gaol. 

The principal churchea of Rome, however different tbeir style of 
uililing and ornament, have their aisles generally formed by arcades: 
rer these ai-a utmetimca grated recesses, but never open ralleries. 
'be choir terminates in a curve, whicli is the grand field of decora- 
on, and loaded with curiosities, and glories in brass or marble. The 
igh altar stands in the middle of the cross. The chapels of tbe Holy 
acrament and of the Virpn are usually in tbe transepts. Those of 
le Saints are ranged on the sides ; and each, being raised by a dif- 
^rent familv. tias an architecture of its own at variance with the 
hurch, which thus lo^es its unity amidsts nests of polytheism. 

Thn catacombs of St. Peter's are the vastest, the most noted b tha 
eig'hhourhoo'l of Rome. We explored Ih em accompanied by a rag- 
cJ, ill-looking fellow, whofc bu(,inees is to sweep the church, and 
lew these silent mansions of the dead. We were provided with lit- 
e wax caadtes, and descended the stair-case, each carrying a lighted 
'>iilri': the others were for provision, lesl any of those already light- 
i should burn out or extinguish. Having, at length, reached the 
□ttom, after no very agreeable descent, we found ourselves in a la- 
yrinlh of very narrow passages, turning and winding incessantiT ; 
lost of the«e are nfmn the slope.arid, I believe, go down into ttie 
irllvto a considerable depth. They are not ividcr than to admit one 
erson at a time, but branch out various ways like the veins in the 
uisan body ; they are also extremely damp, Wng practised in tbe 
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earth, and caused our candles to bum blue. lu the side-niches are 
deposited thevbodies fas they say) of more than twenty-four thousand 
martyrs. These nicnes are mostly closed by an upright slab of mar- 
ble, which bears an inscription descriptive of their contents. Several 
are also buried under these passages, whose graves are secured by 
iron grates. 

St. Peter's. 

'On first entering the church, I was prepared for that disappointment 
which strangers generally feel ; and which some regard as a merit, 
others as a defect Our St. PauFs, they tell you, appears fully as 
great. But g^reatness is ever relative. St. Paul's is great, because 
every thing around it is little. At Rome the eye is accustomed to 
noble dimensions, and measures St. Peter's by a larger scale. Per- 
haps we may estimate the apparent diminution of tlie whole pile from 
Algardi's reuevo, where the front figures are fifteen feet long, yet ap- 
pear only of the natural size. How fortunate that a structure 
created by so many pontiffs, and subject to so many plans, should keep 
its proportions inviolate even in the meanest ornament ! M. Angelo 
kit it an unfinished monument of his proud, towering, g^i^antic pow- 
ers ; and his awful genius watched over his successors, till at last a 
wretched plasterer came firom Como, to break the sacred unity of the 
master-idea, and him we must execrate for the Latin cross, the aisles, 
the attic, and the front. 

The nave is infinitely grand, and sublime without the aid of ob- 
scurity ; but the eye, having only four pillars to rest on, runs along 
it too rapidly to comprehend its whole extent. Its elevation and its 
span forbid all comjxurison with tlie side aisles, which hardly deserve 
the common name of '^ navate ;'"" for they do not ext^ad to the trail* 
septs, and seem but passages leading along the chapels. 

The cu}>ola is glorious. Viewed in its design, its altitude, or even 
ii» decoration ; viewed either as a whole or as tU>strt, it enchants the 
eye, it satisfies the taste, it expands the soul. The very air seems to 
eat np all that is harsh or colossal, and leaves us nothing but the sub- 
lime to feast on— -a sublime peculiar as the genius of the immortal 
architect, and comprehensible only on the spot. The four surround- 
ing cupolas, though but satellites to the majesty of this, might have 
crowned four eleg^ant churches. The elliptical cupolettas are mere 
expedients to palliate tlie defect of Maderno's aisles, which depend on 
them for a scanty light. 

Perhaps the picturesque has been too much studied in the interior. 
The bronze canopy and wreathed columns of the high altar, though 
admirably proportioned, and rich beyond description, form but a 
stately toy which embarrasses the cross. The proud chair of St. Pe- 
ter supported by four doctors, is, in every sense, a trick. The statues 
recumbent on the great arches are beauties which break into the ar- 
chitrave of the nave. The very pillars are too fine. Their ^udy and 
contrasting marbles resemble {he petty assortments of a cabinet, and 
are beneaui the dignity of a fabric like this, where the stupendous di« 
mensions accsord only with simplicity, and seem to prohibit the beau- 
tifuL Vaults and cupolas so ponderous as these could be trusted only 
to massive pillars. Hence nat surfaces which demand decoration. 
Hence idle columns aud. pilasters, the chased- work of architecture. 
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A column never gives beanty where it does not support ; but remove 
every column, everjr pilaster that you find within this church, and 
nothing essential to its design will fall. 

The middle vault is composed of gilt stuccos on a white ground. 
The caissons are oblong, like the nave ; but their arrangement is bro- 
ken, into unequal bands, to comply with the windows of the vault. 
The ornaments within each caisson are various, rich, lar^e, not hea- 
vy, but too prominent, I apprehend, to be durable ; for in ruins the 
roses are generally fallen from the deeper caissons, and remain only 
where the relief was low. The chief of these stuccos has already fal- 
len a victim to the vanity of an old priest The late Pope, whose arms 
are carved, painted, inlaid, cast, or hammered, all over St. Peter's, 
had long beheld with envy the middle orb of the vault adorned with 
the dragon and eagle of iBorghese ; but dreading the imitation of his 
own example, he durst not supplant it openly. It therefore fell down 
in the dark, (by accident, to be sure,) and was presently replaced by 
the armorial piifT of Braschi. 

The statues and the relievos, being all subservient to* the architec- 
ture, end proportioned to different elevations, are differently colossal. 
The colossal is not, indeed, the size wMch sculpture excels in, nor is 
it prqper for young or delicate forms. The greatest sculptors have 
been contendiing here with it for three centuries, and being obliged to 
toil for the general perspective, have produced only architectural 
Saints and Apostles. 

The Popes surpass all other monarobs in their tombs. Each is sur- 
mounts by a statue of the deceased, either sitting or kneeling. 

The papal dress is fritted into too many pieces, is too jagged, and 
plaited, and cut, to become an old roan in the act of benediction, an 
act which calls for simplicity of drapery. The last tomb is tlie best 
The Genius sighing celestially at the foot ofRezzonico is surely the 
most beautiful statue in the church. Even Ae lions of tlial tomb, (for 
a dead Pope must have always a couple of npns or of young women at 
his feet,] Uanova's lions are unrivalled in mj&rble. 

St. Peter's no where unfolds its dimenskpps so strikingly as on.the 
roof. There you see streets of cupolas which are elsewhere lost to 
every eye but tbe birds : there the dome alone appears an immense 
temple, encircled with magnificent columns. But here again comes 
the question— what do these columns apparently support? They 
mask, you will say, the buttre'sses of the dome, and form a part of 
those buttresses. If they do mask them, they also conceal their own 
Ut'ilty ; and, as part of' those buttresses, they have failed in their of- 
fice, for the cupola is rent in spite of their support 

The Vatican. 
The superb palace called the Vatican is attached to St Peter't 
church, and was for many years the residence of the Pontiffs. But 
they have of late preferred Monte Cavallo, as a drier and healthier 
uHuation. The dimensions and elaborate descriptions of tliis palace 
have been given by several Italian and other authors. Accoroing to 
M. Venuti it contains eleven thousand and five hundred rooms ; but 
according to Bonanni, thirteen thousand, including the Souierraifu 
and cellars. It is asserted by some, to have been built on the ruins of 
JNero's palace ; others say, on the spot where that Emperors gardens 
GOTi'menced. The princfpal objects that merit the attention of a tra- 
veller are, the library, the paintings of Baffaelo, and the antique sta- 
tue^. After having passed through two great courts, you ascend a 
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•taircase called La Scala Regia, desig'ned by Bernini, which is really 
ina^ificent* You then enter a vast salloon called Sala Rff;in, paint- 
ed in fresco^ by various artists ; the subjects mostly allegorical and 
historical. Many of them have been much injured by the painters who 
were employed, owing to their rivality and private enmities to each 
other ; blurring over and maliciously spoibng tlie labours of their 
brethren, from motives of envy and revenge. Yon are then shewn the 
Chapel of Sextus the Fourth. Michael Angelo painted the vaqlted 
cieling. The plan of the chapel is an oblong square. Over the tapes- 
try ane twelve pictures representing different histories from the Old 
and New Testament, by Pietro Perugino. The heads of the figures 
are finely executed, but tlieir drapery is quite absurd, being for the 
most part, attired in gold and silver. Over the door, a picture re- 
presenting St Michael fighting with devils for the body of Moses, is 
executed in what the Italians call Utm JShtniera Terribife, by Matteo 
Dalecio. The famous picture by Michael Anprclo, of the last judg- 
ment, occupies the whole of the chapel. It is paijited in fresco. The 
group in the middle represents Jesus Christ; on his right hand the 
elect, on his left the condemned souls ; at the top, two groups of an- 
gels, who bear the attributes of tlie ].assion. The saints, spectators 
of the last judgment, are ranged on each side of two groups which 
surround our Saviour- There are also choirs of angels who sound the 
trumpets, some conduct the blessed into heaven, and others thrust the 
damned into hell. At the bottom of ttie picture is Charon in his boat ; 
and in the comer of licll stands a man with serpents twisting round 
him, being the portrait of a person to whom Michael had a particular 
aversion. This vast piece of painting is more surprising than pleas- 
ing ; the confusion such crowds of <]giirc»s produce— the variety and 
strength of design — the powers of imagination, and all the whims of 
fancy are here united. The back ground,* representing an azure sin:, 
all of one tint, gives no relief; and, upon the whole, there is a pover- 
ty of colouring, joined to a great correctness in the drawing. 

The Campagna round Rome. 

The desert which encircles Rome owed its ancient salubrity not to 
any natural advantages which it now wants, but to the populauon and 
tillage of its Latin states. During the empire the public ways were 
• lined with houses from the city to Aricia, to Tibur, to Ocriculum, to 
the sea. In the interval between those lines the town and country 
were so interwoven, that Nero projected a third circuit of walls that 
should embrace half the Campagna. At this period, the bad air in- 
fected bat a small part between Antium and Lanuvium, nor did it de- 
solate these ; for Antium grew magnificent under different emperors, 
and Lanuvium was surrounded by the villas of the great. 

At length when a dreadful succession of Lombards, Franks, and 
Saracens destroyed the houses, pavements, drains, crops, plantations, 
and cattle which protected the campagna from mephitism, it then re- 
turned to its own vicious propensity ; for both tlie form of its surface 
and the order of its soils promote the stagnation of water. Some lakes, 
lodged in ancient craters, can never be discharged ; but they might 
be deepened and circumscribed, marshes might be drained into them, 
perennial streams brought to them, and aquatic vegetation extirpated 
or shorD. 

Here, too, in the variety of earths peculiar to volcanic ground, sub- 
terranean pools hare fouxid a hard stratum for their bed. and a loose 
one for their cover. Thus retired from his reach, those invisible ene- 



ea attack man with exhalBtions which be cannot re^iat. From tlir 

must By, and for the prcsiMit atlcmpE more practjc:ible conques 
rhii miiParia is an evil more active than the RiHnana, and co 
lUes to increaie in apite of all the science which thay publish a^ij 
Last autumn four thousand persons died victims to it in the F 
tn hospitals. It is a battle renewed eveir iprii^, and lost eve 
]. Iq some of the tracts in tlie Tksinit; the moTarta has been < 
iliihed for rnimy ages ; but for some vears back it has been t 
ocing to the snbnrbs, and the city of Home, while the checks c 
led to its progress are either defective or abBun). 
The present Romans •leem to have lost that at^cultural taste whi 

well promoted the warUke institutions of (heir ancestors. Tb 
andon their richest ground to the care of men who are ai Uaj 
»nsclves. Hence the bailiff or the nisnerone often meets the lai 
rd's demand with a bill of expenses which exceed the rent. 
Thus the soil has lidlen into the hands of a few accumulating pi 
ietors ; apd the enarmpus feuds of tiie Borghese and Colonna fan 
a, of the hospital of Santo Spirito, and some religious houses 9 
'ided into few farma. The farmers, not enjoying the free sale 
eir own grain, raise little here besides grass, which casts only I 
nible of cutting it. 

Thus the campagna remains the sante melancholTwaste ; dirid 
]j by ruined aqueducls ; without habitation, or hedge, or tree ; a 

this in spite of doctors who are daily olTeriii^new recipes to ct 
i air. Some prescribe the planting at olive or mulberry troea, 
ce to absorb the miasma and enrich the country. One cardinal I 
BMnmended a ni^ht patrol of the sheep and l>laok oatUe; amrit 
spnmosed to pave the Agra Romano.* 

Toe Komans allow that . a^culture and draining would redn 
th the extent and the virulence of the mephilic air ; but then th 
lai^ on the sacrifice of lives which the enterprise would cost, 
i want of wholesome water which in some parts is dearer than wii 

the scarcity of labourers and of cattle, on theconfnsion which wo> 
sue on the opposition of groat feudatories and great farmers. Tfa 
aicultiea are ever multiplied by men who want decision. But h 
By spirit for an attempt m> durably beneficent, the first dangi 
Mild be the greatest, and even these might be lessened in the wo 
■, by attention to food and night-shelter, by retiring from Ote fii 
fore son-set, and not returning to it before sun-rise, by bum! 
Hid in the bed-chambers, and never sleeping on the ground. 

Vknicc stands on numerous Islands in the midst ofa vait harboi 
lich has many shallows. The 6rst view of the citv to a Strang 
brds pleasure and astonishment; it appears at a distanoe like 
mcnse town floating on the surface of the sea. The rise of Ven 
IS occasioned by Atlila, wboassumed the appellation of "the icoui 
God," when he drove all before him with fire and sword, and so 
the many who fled fnnn his fury, took refuge on the baoka a 
ands where Venice now stands. 

The inhabitants of Venice are a lively, ingenimis people, eitra' 
ntly ibnd of public amusements, with an uncomratHi rflish (or I 
)ur, and yet more attached to the real enjoyments of life, than 
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tiiMe which depend on oitentatiQtt and proceed hom vanitjr* The 
CommoD People display qualities irery nurely to be Ibiiiid ill tilielr 
sphere or lite, beii^r remaricably sober, obliging to stnuigers, and 
l^ntle in their interooarse with one another. 

The Venetians are, in general, tall and well made, of a brown, md* 
dy colour, with dark eyes. The women have a fine coontenance, widi 
expressir* features, and . a skin of rich carnation ; they dress their 
hair in a fanciful manner, which becomes them very much. They aie 
of an easy address, and have no aversion from cultivating an acquaint- 
ance with those strangers who are presented by relations, or are pro- 
perly recommended to them. Foreigners are under less restraint nere 
than the natives, and many, after having lived in most of the capitals 
of Europe, have preferred the city of Venice, on account of the varie- 
ty of amusements, the gentle manners of the inhabitants, and the free- 
dom allowed in every thing, except in blaming the measures of go- 
vernment 

The houses are thought inconvenient by many of the English ; the 
floors are of a red kind oi plaster, with a brilliant glossy sur&e, more 
beautiful than wood, and are preferable in case of fire, the progress 
of which they are calculated to check. The principal apartments are 
on the second floor; the first is seldom inhabited, and is often filled 
with lumber ; they prefer the second, as being further removed from 
the moisture of the surrounding lakes, or as being better lighted aud 
more cheerfiiL 

Venetian Dreesei. 

The robe of the nobles is of black cloth, or baize, not unlike the 
gowns worn by our barristers; in winter they have one faced with 
fur, and bound with a gfirdle about their waist. They have no hat, 
but a woollen cap in the shape of a deep crown of a hat ; but they 
rarely wear it, oUierwise than under the arm. These noblemen Iook 
upon themselves as so many princes, and before the late revolution, 
au personal addresses were made to them wit^ the title of Excellen- 
za. When a nobleman and tradesman used to meet, the latter made 
a stand, and a low reverence, not raising himself till the o^ber was 
past ; and as be went by, the tradesman pronounced in a humble 
tone, the word ** ExceUema," The magnificence of the rich is ex- 
Inbited in fine houses and fiimiture, but not in their manner of living, 
for in this they are the greatest economists. They agree with a cook 
to famish so many dishes at so much per day. 

The noble ladies are allowed but littte iinery; they are obliged 
to wear black, and no jewels are allowed, except the first year af^er 
maniage. A goM chain or pearls, about the wrist, is their chief or- 
nament. Venetian ladies are not permitted the use of coaches ; a 
gondola, with two men ia row it, is the only method they have of go- 
ing from one place to another t and no servants ever attend them in 
their gondolas, except a female gfuard upon the lady when she goes 
lo mass, which is the business upon which they most frequently go 
ateoad. 

AmueemenU, 

The nninber of play-houses in Venice is very extraordinary, OOB- 
sideling the size of the place. A trifie is demanded at the door for 
mittaace ; this entitles a pers(m to go into the pit, where he may 
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Itek about, and determine what part of the house he will sit is. Tiere 
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are rows of chairs placed in tnmt of the pit, next the orchestra, the 
seats of which are folded to the backs and fesiened by a lock ; those 
who choose to take them, paj a little more money to the door-keeper 
who immediately unlocks the seat. These chairs are occupied by 
decent lookin? people, but the back part of the pit is filled with foot- 
men, and mechanics in their working clothes. The nobility and bet' 
ter sort of citizens have boxes retained for the year, but there are al-« 
ways a sufficient number to let to strangers, and the price of them 
varies every night, according to the season, and the piece acted. 

J^aples. 

The population of the kingdom of Naples, in the inhabited parts, is 
prodigious : this arises from the extraordinary serenity of its climate, 
the riches of its soil, its sea, and the manners of the count r^% Men 
lire here at a small expense *, they live on little, and a long time. The 
heat of the climate is said to blunt th$ apiietite, and if it increases the 
thirst, it multiplies the means of satisfying it. The Apennines quench 
the thirst of tlie Neapolitans witli their snows, the sea nourishes them 
with its fish, the ashes from Vesuvius act as manure, and render the 
land fertile in fruits and com. 

In London and Paris, says Dr. Moore, the people who fill the streets 
are mere passengers, hurrying from place to place on business ; and 
when they choose to converse, or to amuse themselves, they resort to 
public walks or gardens : at Naples, the citizens have fewer avoca- 
tions of business to excite their activity ; they have no public walks 
to which they can resort, and are, therefore, more frequently seen 
sauntering and conversing in the streets, where a great proportion of 
the poorer sort, for want of habitations, are obliged to spend the 
night as well as the day. 

The usual noise heard in the houses of London from the streets, is 
that of carriages; but at Naples, where they talk with uncommon vi- 
vacity, and where whole streets full of talkers are in continual em- 
ployment, the noise of (he carriages is completely drowned in the a^- 
rregated clack of human voices. In the midst of all this idleness, 
fewer riots or outrages of any kind happen than might be expected 
in a town where the police is far from oeing strict, and where such 
multitudes of poor unemployed people meet together every day. Thie 
partly proceeds from the national character of the Italians, and partly 
from the common people bein? universally sober, and never inilamea 
with spirituous liquors. Iced water and lemonade are among the 
luxuries of the lowest people : the half-starved lazzarone is often 
tempted to spend the small pittance destined for the maintenance of 
his tamily, on this bewitching beverage, as the most dissolute in Lon- 
don spend their wages in gin ; so that the same extravagance which 
cools the lower classes of one city, tends tv inflame those of the other 
to acts of excess and brutality. 

The richest and most commodious convents in Europe, for both 
sexes, are in this city ; the most beautiful and fertile hills of the envi- 
rons are covered wlbi them ; a small part of their revenue is spent in 
feeding the poor, the monks distributing bread and soup to a certain 
number everv day before the doors of the convents. Some of the 
(Kars follow the practice of physic and surgeir ; and to each convent 
there is an apothecary's shop, from which medicines are delivered (m 
the poor gratis. 

The lA^aroni form a considerable part of the inhabitants of Naples ; 
md hsroi on some occasions, had the government of the city, fur a. 
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ftbort time, in tbeif own hands. They are computed at more than thir- 
ty thousand, the greater part of whom have no dwelling-houses, bnt 
sleep every ni^ht under porticoes, piazzas, or any kind of shelter they 
can find. Those of them who have wives and children live in the 
suburbs of the city, in huts or caverns, or chambers dug- out of the 
mountains. Some gain a liveKhood by fishing, others by carrying 
burdens to and from the shipping* ; many walk about the streets ready 
to run on errands, or to penonu any labour in their power, for a small 
recompense. 

This class of people are treated with the ^atest tyranny by the no- 
bility, and even bv their livery servants ; mstead of calling them to 
make way when tlie noise in the streets prevent the people n*om hear- 
ing the approach of the carriages, a stroke across the slioulders with 
the cane of the running footman is the usual warning they receive. 
Nothing animates tliis people to insurrection but some universal cause, 
as a scarcity of bread ; every other gprievance they endure as if it 
were their charter. "When we consider," says M. Von Kotzebue, 
*' thirty thousand human creatures without beds or habitations, wan- 
dering almost naked in search of food through the streets of a well- 
built city ; when we think of the opportunities they have of being to- 
gether, of comparing their own destitute situation with the affluence 
of others, one cannot help being astonished at their patience.'* 

To enjoy the picture of Naples at its finest point of view, you must 
sail out in the morning about a mile from the mole, and catch the sun 
rising behind the hills. There you can distinguish at once the tliree 
celebrated craters upon which the city forms a loose ampliitheatre : 
you see tlie whole elevation broken into great masses and crossed by 
great lines ; lines formed of long palaces, hanging gardens, and re- 
gular rows of terraced roofs : you trace the outline on the sea curi« 
ously indented, the shipping clustered behind the moles, and castles 
or towers on the points of projection. 

Naples, in its interior, has no parallel on earth. The crowd of Lon- 
don is uniform and intelligible : it is a double line in quick motion : 
it is the crowd of business. The crowd of Naples consists in a gene- 
ral tide rolling up and dtfwn, and in the middle of this tide a hundred 
eddies of men. Here you are swept on by the current, there jrou are 
wheeled round by the vortex. A diversity of trades dispute with vou 
the streets. You are stopped by a carpenter's bench, you are lost 
among shoemakers' stools, you dash among the pots of a maccaroni- 
stall, and you escape behind a lazarone's night-basket. In this reign 
of caricature every bargain sounds like a battle ; tlie popular exhibi- 
tions are full of the grotesque ; some of their church-processions 
would frighten a war-horse. 

The mole seems on holidays an epitome of the town, and exhibits 
most of its humours. Here stands a methodistical friar preaching to 
one row o( lazaroni ; there. Punch, the representative of the na- 
tion, holds forth to a crowd. Yonder, another orator recounts the 
miracles which he has performed with a sacred wax-work on which 
he rubs his agnuses and sells them, thus impregnated with grace, for 
a grano a-piece. Beyond him are quacks in hussar uniform, exalting 
their drugs and brandishing their sabres, as if they were not content 
with one mode of killing. The next professor is a dog of knowledge, 
^reat in his own little circle of admirers. Opposite to him stand two 
jocund old men, in the centre of an oval group, singing alternately to 
their crazy guitars. Further on is a motley audience seated on planksv 
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and listenior to a tragi-comic filosofo, who reads, sini^s, and g«sticu« 
lates old gfouiic tales of Orlando and his Paladins. 

This is a theatre where tiny stranger may study for nothing the 
manners of the people. At the theatre of San Carlo the mind, as well 
as the man, is parted off from its fellows in an elbow-chair. There 
all is regulation and silence : no applause, no censure, no object wor- 
thy of attention except the court and the fiddle. There the drama—. 
but what is a drama in Naples without Punch ? or what is Punch out 
of Naples ? Here, in his native tongue, and among his own country- 
men, runch is a person of real power : he dresses up and retails all 
the drolleries of the day : he is the channel and sometimes the source 
of the passing opinions ; he can inflict ridicule, he could gain a mob, 
or keep the whole king]dom in good humour. Such was De Fieri, the 
Aristophanes of his nation, immortal in buffoonery. 

The streets of Naples are straight, |)ut in general very narrow. 
The squares are irregular both in their plans and erections. Some 
are refreshed with fountains, others are decorated with statues or 
sculptured obelisks. The houses are lofty, their roofs are flat, more 
than half their fronts consist in window, and every window is faced 
with an iron balcony. 

Naples, thou(fh still behind other nations, is gradually following 
their advanced unprovements. Of late the houses are more adapted 
to modem life : the apartments are cleaner and more coroodious ; 
their casements no longer consist of oiled paper or shutters, nor their 
hangings of greasy old silk or velvet. The streets are no longer pes- 
tilential with filth, or infested with beggars. These are now confined 
in the seraglio, and are there maintained at the expense of the shop 
keepers. Thus the sound part of the community must feed the dis- 
eased ; vet the sore inself is rather cicatrized than healed ; for thou- 
sands or the poor conceal their wants tiirough terror of confinement, 
and prefer dying, at their own freedorA, at home. 

To a mere student of nature, to an artist, to a man of pleasure, to 
any man that can be happy among people who seldom sjTcct virtue, 
perhaps tliere is no residence in Europe so tempting as Naples and 
its environs. What variety of attraction !-% climate where heaven's 
breath smells sweet and wooingly — the most beautiful interchange of 
sea and land— wines, fruits, prorlsions, in their highest excellence— 
a vigorous and luxuriant nature, unparalleled in its productions and 
processes— all the wonder of volcanic power srK?nt or in action— an- 
tiquities on earth— a coast which was once the fairy-land of poets, and 
the favourite retreat of great men. 

Htrculaneum and Pompeii, 
Inexhaustible 'mines of curiosities are found among the ruins of 
ITerculaneum, a city lying between Naples and Mount Vesuvius, 
which was destroyed by an earthquake during the reiffn of Nero ; 
and in the first year of that of Titus it was totally overwhelmed by a 
stream of lava* from the neighbouring volcano : which in its pro- 
gress filled up the streets, and overtopped the houf^es in some places 
to the height of sixty-eight feet, and in others to upwards of a hun- 
dred feet. Some traces of this city were discovered in 1713, but in 
1790 the city itself was, by the industry of the Neapolitans, made vis- 
ible, also the bed of the river by which' it was formerly watered. The 
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* It was destroyed by shoirera of stones and ashes, not by Jbara.— ^P. 
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temple of Jupiter, the theatre, statues, busts, paintings, manuscripts^ 
foniiture, and utensils of every kind, are brought to light. It ap- 
pears<hat the streets of the ci^ were straight and regular, the houses 
uniform ; some of the rooms were floored with marble, others with 
beautiful mosaic work, and the meaner sort with bricks three feet 
long and six inches thick. A few human skeletons were discovered, 
and an inconsiderable quantity of silver and gold. 

PoMPBii, another town, involved in the same destruction, was not 
found till forty years after the latter. M. Von Kotzebue, on ap- 
proachmg it from Naples, says :.— ^< I tremblingly alight, and proceed 
tfaroagh the gate of tnat Pompeii, which Seneca and Tacitus once 
called ' the famous Campanium town.' Yes ; at that time, when sur- 
rounded by the sea, a forest of masts stood in the now vanished ha- 
ven : trade flourished ; luxury raged ; buyers and sellers thronged in 
at this gate, which at present leads only to desert streets. My foot 
now steps on the same pavement as was trodden on eighteen hundred 
years ago : the tracks of the wheels are still visible, which then rol- 
led over it. An elevated path runs by the side of the houses for foot 
passengers ; and that they might, in rainy weather, pass commodious- 
ty over to the opposite sicle, lar^e flat stones, three of which taJce up 
the width of the road, were laid at a distance from each other. As 
the carriages, in order to avoid these stones, were obliged to use the 
intermediate spaces, the tracks of the wheels are there most visible. 
The whole pavement is in good condition ; it consists merely of con- 
siderable pieces of lava, which, however, are not cut (as at present) 
into squares, and may have been, on that account, the more durable. 

*' Tnis is supposed to have been the main street of Pompeii, which, 
however, I very much doubt ; for the houses on both sides, with the 
exception of some few, were evidently the habitations of common 
citizens, and were small and provided with books. The street itself, 
too, is narrow ; two carriages only could go abreast. But without 
wishing to investigate what the envious bosom of the ashes still con- 
ceal, let as dwell for a time on what lies before us, and eternal be the 
memory of the vintner who, as he was about to plant fift^ years ago, 
gave, by the first stroke ofjais spade into the earth, the signal for 5ie 
resurrection of a town ! 

*' We will stay a moment before this, booth, in which liquors were 
sold. We feel disposed to call for the master of the house ; he ap- 
pears only to be absent for a time on business, perhaps to fill liis casks 
a^^n, wbich stood in 'these niches ; for the -marble table bears the 
very marks of the cups left by the drinkers, who are just departed.— 
Is no one coming ? Well then, we will go into the next house. The 
tenant h^re has had a salutation of black stone inlaid in his threshold : 
we are therefore welcome, and ftiay, without hesitatioii, satisfy our 
curiosity. On entering the habitations, we arc struck at the first 
glance with the strangeness of their construction. The middle of the 
bouse forms a square something like the cross passages of a cloister, 
often sunrounded by pillars ; cleanly, and paved with party coloured^ 
pretty mosaic. In the middle is a cooling well, and on botK sided are 
little chambers, about ten or twelve feet square, but high, and paint- 
ed a fine red or yellow. The floor is of mosaic, and the door is made 
C^enerailly to serve as a window, there being but one 3partment which 
receives light through a thick blue g^s. Many of these rooms are 
supposed to have been bed chambers, because there is an elevated 
broad step, on which the bed may have stood, and some^ of the pictures 
appeaff sunt Appvophate to a sleeping room* Oth^n ai^ supptsed Ca 
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lwr« been dietsing rooms, became on the walk a Venus is hexog^/eic* 
orated by the Graces, and all sorts of little flasks and boxes were 
foond in them. The laiyer served for dining* rooms, and in some, 
tnitable accommodations tor cold and hot baths are to be met with. 

** The manner in which a whole room miffht be oerfectly heated^ 
was what particnlarly struck me. Ag^ainst Sie nsusu wall, a second 
was erected, standing* a little distance firom the first. For this pur- 
pose, large square tiles were taken, having, like our tiles, a s(»l of 
nook, so that they kept the first wall, as it were, off from them : a 
hollow space was thus left all around, from the top to the bottom, into 
which pipes were introduced, that carried the warmth into the cham- 
ber, and rendered the whole place one stove as it were. The an- 
cients were also attentive to avoid the vapour or smell from their 
lamps. In some houses there is a niche made in the wall for the 
lamp, with a little chimney in tiie form of a funnel, through which 
the smoke ascended. Opposite to the house door, we see the largest 
room, which is properW a sort of hall, for it has only three walls, be- 
ing quite open m tne rore-part. The side rooms have no connexion 
with each other ; they are divided off like the cells of monks, the 
door of each leading to a fountain. 

**■ Most of the houses consist of one such square, surrounded by 
rooms. In a few, some decayed steps seem to have led to an upper 
story, which is no longer in existence. Some habitations, however, 

frobably of the richer and more fashionable, were far more spacious, 
n these, a first court is often connected with a second, and even with 
a third, by passages ; in other respects their arrang^ements pretty 

feneraily resemble the rest. Many garlands of flowers and vine- 
ranches, and many handsome pictures, arc still to be seen on the 
waUs. It was formerly permitted for the guides to sprinkle these 
pictures with fresh water, in the presence of travellers, and thus re- 
vive their former splendour for a moment : but this is now strictly 
forbidden ; and, indeed, not without reason, since the frequent water- 
ing might at length totally rot away the wall. 

'* A large country house near the gate, undoubtedly belonged to a 
very wealthy man, and would, in fact, Bt^jL invite inhabitants within 
its walls. It is very extensive, stands aPlnst a hill, and has many 
stories. Its finely decorated rooms are unusually spacious ; and its 
terraces airy, from which we look down into a pretty garden, that has 
been now again planted with flowers. A covered pas^afi^e, resting on 
pillars incloses the garden on three sides : it was painted, and served, 
probably, in rainy weather, as an agreeable walk. It has a fine arch- 
ed cellar underneath. A number of ampftorce^ or large wine-vessels^ 
are to be seen here, which are still leaning against the wall, as the 
butler left them when he fetched up the last goblet of wine for his 
master. Here we found more than twenty human skeletons, of fugi- 
tives, who thought to save themselves under ground, and certainly 
experienced a tenfold more cruel death than those suffered who were 
in the open air. 

*' Ah ! when we wander through the desert streets and houses, the 
question every moment recurs, What became of all these inhabit- 
ants, who appear to be just gone away for a moment only, leaving 
every thmg lying or standing about as they had used it ? Read the 
delineation of Pliny : *' A darkness suddenly overspread the conn- 
try ; not like the darkness of a moonless night, but like that of a 
closed room, in which the light is on a sudden extinguished. Women 
8<U'e«med, children moattodi sMft cried* H«re diildrai were am:* 
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imuif callings thdir parentB ; and there, parents were seekiD^ their 
efaildi'en, or huBbanos their mves : all reco^ised each other only by 
tbcir cries. The former lamented their own fote, and the latter that 
of those deareat to them. Many wished for death, from the fear of 
dying*. Many called on the gods for assistance : others despaired of 
the assistance of the gods, and thought this the last eternal night of 
the world. Actoal dangers were magnified by nnreal terrors. The 
earth continued to shake ; the men, half distracted, to reel aboiit, 
exaggeratinff' their own and others' fears, by terrifying predictimis.'* 

'^ This is the dreadful, but true picture, which Pliny gives us of the 
horrors of those who were, however, far firom the extremity of their 
misery. But what must have been the feelings of the Pompeians, 
when the roaring of the mountain, and the quaking of die earth, 
waked them from their first sleep ? They attempted also to escape ; 
and, seizing the most valuable things they could lay their han<iB upon 
in tlie dfirkness and confusion, to seek their safety in flight* In this 
street, and before the house that is marked with the friendly salutation 
on its threshold, seven skeletons were found : the first carried a lamp, 
and' the rest had still between the bones of their fingers something 
that they wished to save. On a sudden they were oveilaken by the 
storm that descended from hea?en, and buned in the grave thus made 
lor them. Before the above mentioned country house was still a 
male skeleton standing with a dish in his hand ; and as on his finger 
he wore one of those rings that were allowed to be worn only by Ro^ 
Dsan knights, he is supposed to have been tlie master of the house, 
who had just opened the back garden g^te, with the intent of flying, 
when the shower overwhelmed him. Several skeletons were found 
in the very posture in which they had breathed their last, without be- 
ing forced by the aggies of death to drop the things which they had 
in their hands. This leads me to conjecture, that the thick mass of 
ashes must have come down all at once, in such immense quantities, 
as instantly to cover them. But what must have been the pitiable 
condition of those who had taken refuge in the buildings and cellars ? 
Buried in the thickest darkness, they were secluded from every thing 
but lingering torment ; ^d who can paint to himself, without shud- 
dering, a slow dissolutioii^pproaching, amidst all the agonies of body 
and or mind ? The soul recoils from the contemplation of such ima- 
gres. 

** A walk through a town, that was itself but lately under ground, 
cannot be finished at a better place than the graves of the inhabitants. 
These are before the gate on the high road. The tomb of the priest- 
ess Mammea is here very remarkable ; which, according to the epi- 
taph, was erected here, "^by virtue of a decree of the decemvirs. I 
shall not speak, indeed, of the little boxes in square piles of stone, 
in the midst of which stood the urns, on a sort of altar, surrounded 
by the urns of the family in niches ; nor of the hideous broken masks 
which are still affixed on the outside of this pile : but I shall never 
forget the beautiful seat which forms a semicircle before the grave 
by the road side, and will hold twenty or thirty persons. It was 
probably overshadowed by trees eighteen hundred jrears ago ; under 
which the women of Pompeii sat in the cool evenings, while their 
children played before them, and viewed the crowds that were pasting 
throuflh the gate. Here I also sat, wearied both by mental and cor- 
poreal exertions, and snnreyed onc^e more, with pensive looks, the 
corpoe of Pompeii. What a throng of people once swarmed in tbi^ 
yboe» ail aotaated by thwr iwoimtiet md paniont! and B(»w, %»w 
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dreary and desolate ! My eyes gprew moist at the affecting scene» as 
I walked along the ruins ; and reflections on our transitory condition, 
drew tears from me on leaving them. The smallest part of the city 
only is dug out, more than two thirds of it still remaming under the 
ashes. One single street, and part of a narrow by-street, are the 
tmly passable quarters. 

" The Ttew of Pompeii is even bow truly impressive ; but how 
much more so would it have been, if the king had left the statues, 
household furniture, holy utensils, &c. standing in the places where 
they were discovered while digging ! Even the skeletons mi^t have 
been left, standing and lying, and what thev held in their hands 
should not have been taken irom them. The form of the old roofii 
had been clearly imprinted in the mass of ashes .* this form might 
have been imitated, and such roofs have been replaced. What would 
have been the sensations of the stranger on viewing the utensils for 
the sacrifices still on tlie altars, the household furniture in the apart- 
ments, the half-drest victuals in the kitchens, the flasks of oil and 
ointment in the baths, and the busy skeletons, each at his occupa* 
tion ! He would have thought himself in a city inhabited by depart- 
ed spirits ; and, absorbed in awful contemplations of the past, would 
have left Pompeii as the frontiers of the lower world." 

jCrtip^tons of Vesuvius. 

There is no volcanic mountain in Europe, whose desolating par- 
exysms have been so fatally experienced, and so accurately transmit- 
ted to us, as those of Vesuvius. 

This mountain is well known to constitute one of the natural won- 
ders of the kingdom of Naples. Like Parnassus, it has been said to 
consist of two summits, one of which, running in a westward direc- 
tion, is called by the natives Somma ; and the^ other,, running in a 
southern* line, Proper Vesuvius, or Visuvio ; and it is this last alone 
which emits fire and smoke. The twQ hills or summits are separate 
by a valley of about a mile in lengfth, and peculiarly fertile in its 
productions. The eruptions of this mountain have been numerous 
w almost every age of me Christian sera ; and on many occasions 
prodigiously destructive. 

The greatest mddem eruption was in 1 794, some parts of which we 
select from the accounts published by Sir William Hamilton. 

On Sunday the 15th of June, soon after ten o'clock at night» a 
shock of an earthquake was felt at Naples, but did not appear to be 
quite so violent as that of the 12Ui, nor did it last so long; at the 
tame moment a fountain of bright fire, attended with a very black 
smoke and a loud report, was seen to issue, and rise to a great height, 
from about the middle of the cone of Vesuvius ; soon after another 
of the same kind broke out at some little distance lower down ; then, 
as I suppose irom the blowing up of a covered channel full of red hot 
lava, it had the appearance as if the lava bad taken its course directly 
up the steep cone of the volcano. Fresh fountains succeeded one 
another hastily, and all in a direct line tending, for about a mile and a 
half down, towards the towns of Resina and Torre del Greco. I 
could count fifteen of them, but I believe there were others obscured 
by the smoke. 

It is impossible that anj description can ^ive an idea of this fiery 
•cene, or of the horrid noises (kat attended this gpreat operation of na- 
ture. It was a mixture of the loudest thunder, with incessant re- 
forts, like those from aawoonntilieary artillery, accompanied by m 
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f;«atiQnod hollow mannur, like that of the roaring of the ocean du» 
nng a violent storm ; and added to these was another blowinr noise, 
like that of the going up of a large flight of sky rockets, and winch 
1>rought to my mind also that noise which is produced by the action of 
Che enormous bellows on the furnace of the Carron iron foundry in 
Scotland, and which it perfectly resembled. The frequent falling of 
the huge stones and scorias, which were thrown up to -an incredible 
height from some of the new mouths, and one of which having been 
since measured by the Abbe Tata (who has published an account of 
this eruption,) was ten feet hi^h, and thirty-five in circumference, 
contribuled undoubtedly to the concussion of the earth and air, 
which kept all the houses at Naples for several hours in a constant 
tremor, every door and window shaking and rattling incessantly, and 
the bells ringing. This was an awful moment! The sky, /rom a 
bright full moon and star light, began to be obscured ; the moon l^ad 
presently the appearance of being in an eclipse, and soon after was 
totally lost in obscurity. The murmurs of the prayers and lamenta* 
tions of a numerous populace forming various processions, and para* 
ding in the streets, added likewise to the horror. 

About four o'clock in the morning of the 16th, the crater of Vesu* 
vius began to show signs of being open, by some black smoke issuing 
out of it ; and at day break anoSier smoke, tinged with red, issuing 
from an opening near the crater, but on the other tide of the moun* 
tain, and facing the town of Ottaiano, showed that a new mouth had 
opened tliiere, and from trhich, as wc heard afterwards, a considerable 
stream of lava issued, and ran witli great velocity through a wood« 
i^hich it burnt ; and having run about three miles in a few hours, it 
stopped before it had arrived at the vineyards or cultivated lands.—* 
The crater, and all the conical part of Vesuvius, was soon involved 
in clouds and darkness,* and so it remained for several days ; but 
above these clouds, altliough of a great height, we could often discern 
fresh columns of smoke from th^ crater, rising furiously still higher, 
mi til the whole mass remained in the usual form of a pme tree ; and 
in that gigantic mass of heavy clouds iheJUrilH^ or volcanic lights 
ning, was frequently visible, even in the day time. About five 
o'clock in the morning of the i6th we could plainly perceive, that the 
lava which had first broke out from the several new mouths on the 
sooth side of the mountain, had reached the sea, and was running 
into it, having overwhelmed, burnt, and destroyed the greatest part 
of Torre del Greco, the principal stream of lava having taken its 
course through the very centre of the town. We observed from Na* 
pies, that when the lava was in the vineyards in its way to the town, 
there Lsiued often and in different parts of it, a bright pale fiame^ and 
very different from the deep red of the lava ; this was occasioned by 
the burning of the trees that supported the vines. Soon after the be« 
ginning of this eruption, ashes fell thick at the foot of the mountain, 
all the way from Portici to the Torre del Greco ; and what is remark* 
able, althougfar there were not at diat time any clouds in the air, ex* 
cept those of smoke from the mountain, the ashes were wet, and ac- 
companied with large drops of water, which, as I have been well as* 
sored, were to the taste very salt; the road, which is paved, was as 
wet as if there had been a heavy shower of rain. Those ashes were 
bhttsk and coarse, Hke the sand of the sea shore, whereas those that 
fi»U there, and at Naples some days after, frere of a light grey colour, 
wad as fine as Spanish snuf^ or powdered bark. 
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The town of Tom M Greco contained about IBfiOO inliabitants*, 
all of nrhom (except about fifteen, whom either from age or infirmity, 
could not be mored, and were overwhelmed by the lava in their 
houses) escaped either to Castel-a-mare, which was the ancient Sta- 
biae, or to Najiles ; but the rapid progress of the lava was such, after 
it had altered its course from Kesma, which town it first threatened, 
an4 bad joined a Creah lara that issued from one of the new mouths in 
a vineyard about a mile from the town, that it ran like a torrent over 
the town of Torre del Greco, allowing the unfortunate inhabitants 
scarcely time to save their lives ; their goods and effects were totally 
abandoned, and, indeed, several of tlie inhabitants, whose houses haid 
been surround^ with lava whilst they remained in them, escaped 
from them and saved their lives the foilowiog day, by coming out at 
the tops of their houses, and walking over the scorias on the surface 
of the red hot lava. 

On Wednesday, the 18th, the wind having for a short space of time 
cleared away the thick cloud from the top of Vesuvius, we discovered 
that a great part of its crater, particularly on the west side opposite 
Naples, had fallen in, which it probably did about four o*clock m the 
morning of this day, as a violent shock of an earthquake was felt at 
that moment at Resina, and other parts situated at the foot of the vol- 
cano. The clouds of smoke, mixed with the ashes which, as I have 
before remarked, were as fine as Spanish snuff, (so nyuch so that the 
impression of a seal with my coat of arms would remain distinctly 
marked u^n them,) were of such a density Ik to appear to have the 
greatest difficulty in forcing their passage out of the now widely ex* 
tended mouth of V esuvius, which certainly, since the top fell in, can* 
not be much short of two miles in circumference. One cloud hea(>ed 
on another, and succeeding one another incessantly, formed in a few 
hours such a gigantic and elevated column of the darkest hue over tbe 
mountain, as seemed to threaten Naples with immediate destruction, 
having at one time been bent over the city, and appearing to be much 
too massive and ponderous to remain long suspended in the air ; it 
was besides replete with the JieriUi^ or volcanic lightning. 

My curiosity induced me to ro upon Mount Vesuvius, as soon as I 
thought 1 might do it with any degree of prudence, which was not un-> 
til the 30th of June, and then it was attended with some' risk, as will 
appear .in the course of this narrative. The crater of Vesuvius, ex- 
cept at short intervals, had been continually obscured by the volcanic 
clouds ever since the 1 6th, and was so this day, witb frequent flashes 
of lightning playing in those clouds, and attended as usual with a noise 
like thunder ; and the fine ashes were still falling on Vesuvius, but 
still more on the mountain of Somroa. I went up the usual way by 
Resina, attended by my old Cicerone of the mountain, Bartolomeo 
Pumo, with whom I have been sixty-eight times on the highest point 
of Vesuvius. I observed in my way through the village of Resina, that 
many of the stones of the pavement had been loosen^, and were de- 
ranged by the earthquakes, particularly tliat of the 18th, which at* 
tended the falling in of the crater of the volcano, and which, as they 
told me there, had been so violent as to throw many people down, and 
oblige all the inhabitants of Resina to quit their houses hastily, and to 
which they did not dare return for two days. The leaves of all the 
vines were burnt by the ashes that had fallen on them, and inany of 
the vines themselves were buried under the ashes, and great branches 
of the trees that supported them had been torn off by their weight 
In short, nothing but niia and desolation was to beseen. Thea&w 
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at the foot of tbe immntain vere but. ten or tir^e inehes'thick on the 
iaxhice of the earth; but, in proportion as we aficended, tiieir thick- 
fleas increased to several feet, I dare say not less than nine or ten in 
some parts : so that the surface of the old rugwed^ lavas, that before 
was almost impassable, was now become a n^fect plain, over which 
we walked with the greatest ease. The asnes were of a light grey 
Golour, and exceedingly fine, so that by the footsteps being marked 
on them as on snow, we learnt that three small parties had been up 
before us. We saw likewise the track of a fox, that appeared to have 
been quite bewildered, to judge from the manj turns he had made. 
£>Fen uiG traces of lizards and other little ammals, and of insects^ 
were visible on these fine ashes. We ascended to the spot whence 
the lava of ttie 15th first issued, and we followed the course of it, which 
was still very hot, (although covered with such a thick coat of ashes,) 
quite down to the sea of Torre del Greco, which is more than five 
miles. A pair of boots to which I had for tbe purpose added a new 
and thick sole, were burnt through on this expedition. It was not 
possible to get up to the great crater of Vesuvius, nor had any one yet 
a.ttempted it The horrid chasms that exist from the spot where the 
late eruption first took place, in a straight line for near two miles to« 
wards the sea, cannot be imagined. They formed vallies more than 
two hundred feet deep, and from half to a mile wide : and where the 
icHintains of fiery matter existed during the eruption, are little moun- 
tains with (ieep craters. Ten thousand men, in as many years, could 
not, surely, make such «n alteration on the face of Vesuvius, as has 
been made by nature in the short space of five hours. Except the 
exhalations of sulphureous and vitriolic vapours, which brolce out 
from different spots of the line above mentioned^ and tinged the sur* 
&ce of the ashes and scoriae in those parts with either a deep or pale 
yellow, with a reddish ochre colour, or a bright white, and in some 
parts with a deep ^een and azure blue (so that the whole together 
nad the effect of an iris,) all around us had the appearance of a sandy 
desert. We went on the top of seven of the most considerable of the 
new-formed mountains, and looked into their craters, which on some 
of them appeared to be little short of half a mile in circumference ; 
and although the exterior perpendicular height of any of them did not 
exceed two hundred feet, the depth of their inverted cone witliin wa^j^ 
three times as g^reat. It would not have been possible for us to have 
breathed on these new mountains near their craters, if we had not ta« 
ken the precaution of tyin^ a doubled handkerchief over our mouths 
and nostrils ; and even with that precaution we could not resist long, 
the fumes of the vitriolic acid were so exceedingly penetrating, and 
of such a suffocating quality. We found in one a double crater, hke 
two funnels joined together; and in all there was some little smoke, 
and depositions of suts and sulphurs, of the various colours above 
mentioned, iust as is commonly seen adhering to the inner walls olr 
the principal crater of Vesuvius. 

Ei9ka a$id its Eruptions, 
Etna is the most striking phssnomenon of the island of Sicily ; and 
tikm^ less frequently delineated than Vesuvius, is so muoh more gi« 
gantic, that the latter, if placed by the side of it, would seem nothinjf 
nore than a small ejected hill, and is in fhct not larger than seveml 
of the mountains by which it is jBurrounded. Hie whole circuit of the 
hsme ci Vesuvius does not exceed thirty miles, while Etna covers a 
i^oce of abosdred nod eighty mile^, ana to height above the levd.e!' 
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the tea is cookputed at not lets tbaa eLevcn thomaad feet: and white 
the lara of the finl not often devolves its stream ftirther than to an 
extent of seven miles, Etna will emit a liquid fire capable of travem- 
infl^ a path of thirty miles. The crater or Vesuvius, moreover, has 
seMom exceeded half a mile in circumference, while tiiat of Etna is 
commonly tiiree, and sometimes six miles. The b'est description of 
this crater, which we have received in our own day, is that g^ven by 
Spalanzani. According to him, it forms an oval extending from east 
to west, inclosed by vast fragments of lava and scorie ; the inner 
sides being ^ various declinations, incrusted with orange-coloured 
concretions of muriat of ammonia, the sal ammoniac of the sKc^. 
The bottom is a plain nearly horizontal, about two*thirds of a mile in 
circumference, with a larve circular aperture, giving vent to a co- 
lumn of white smoke, below which is visible a liquid fiery matter, 
like metal boiling in a furnace. Such is the height of Etna, that its 
eruptions rarely attain its summit, but more usuimy break out at its 
sides. Near the crater begins the region of perpetual snow and ice ; 
which is followed by a wcKidy domain, ccmsisting of vast forests of 
Oaks, beeches, firs and pines, while the areola of the crater is almost 
destitute of vegetation. In this middle re^^ipn appear also chesnut 
trees of enormous size, one of which, distinguisned by the name of 
cenio cavalii [iToop td horses,)* measures not less than two hundred 
and/our feei m circumference. 

Palermo, • 

Mr. Hughes describes this citv as worthy of tiie fine island of 
which it is me capital ; it is divided into four parts by two long streets, 
terminated with lofty gates, and forming, at their intersection, a fine 
piazza,! called the *^ Quattro Cantomen.| It contains many superb 
edifices, profusely adorned with native marbles, among which the fol- 
lowing deserve particular observation : the Collegfe of the Jesuits, at 
this time used for the session of parliament ; the cathedral, whose ori- 
ental Gothic outside puts to shame its modem interior, and the Royal 
Palace, to which a curious chapel is attached, in the Aiabesques^le, 
covered from top to bottom witti rich Mosaic. 

The principal inhabitants live in great splendour, but it seems to 
be maintained by the sacrifice of much domestic comfort. Thus 
though the public promenade of the Jtarinai glitters every evening 
with costly equipa|fes and gaudy liveries, many noble mansions ex- 
hibit the most disgusting scenes of penury and meanness. The 
amusements appear to an englishman very insipid ; even the Opera 
is not exempt from this reproach, and is less frequented for its scenic 
attractions, than for those of a subsidiary suite of rooms, called the 
Conversazione, which as a kind of temple of gaming and intrigue, is 
a favourite resort of the Sicilian nobility and gentry. 

Loretto in the Papal States. 

Loretto is situated on a plain at the top of a mountain: it has a. 

clean, deserted, and bleak look : the houses make but a very mean 

appearance ; the principal street consists for the most part of small 

shops, in which are sold little else besides beads for rosaries, gold and 
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•ilrer ornaiMiits for the mne, woriud in fiBagree, matt bnas bdki 
imwh bou^t by die eavmtry people, as preflenratnrei agauist thunder 
and UgfatniDg^, broim paper cape to oare the head-acb, aini broad rib* 
bant with tk^ effigies of JfoUra Dama di LortUo* painted on than, 
to be worn by women in c^iiM-birth. 

PISA AND LUCCA, 

Pisa, whfle the capital of a republic, was celebrated for its profn* 
sion of marble, its patriciaQ towers, and its grave magnificence. Its 
towers, though no longer a mark of nobility, may be traced in the 
waJls of modernized lu>u8es. Its gravity pervades ^ery street, but 
its magnificence is now confined to one sacred comer. There stand 
ttie cathedral, the baptistry, the leaning^ tower, and the c<»ni)o santot 
all bndt of the same marble, all varieties of the same arcnitecture, 
all rencrable wiHi years, and fortunate both in their society and tiieir 
solitude 

The great evil, says Mr. Forsyth, of this climate is humidity. 
Both the Amo and its secondary s^^ams glide very slowly on beds 
which are but little inclined, and nearly level with the sudace of the 
Fisan territory. Hence their embalmments, however stupendons^ 
cannot ultimately protect the plain. They may confine to these 
channds the deposit of earth lett by floods ; but an accumulation of 
deposits thus confined, has, in many partr, raised those channels above 
the level of the country. Should any water, therefore, escape throu||;li 
breaches into the plain, the difficulty of draininjjr it must yearly m- 
oreaae ; for even tne bed of the sea has been rising for ages on this 
coast, and has stopped up some ancient outlets. 

We may calculate the mischief of inundations in this country fron 
the violence of the rain ; for its annual height (47 inches) is about 
doable that of England, while its duration is not one halfl It gener- 
ally &lls in lane round drops direct to the ground : it never breaks 
into mist,' nor dims the air, nor penetrates the houses, nor rusts me- 
tals, nor racks the bones, with the searching activity of an Englisk 
shower.' 

Wmter is by fiur the finest season at Pisa, and fully as mild as our 
apiin^. The east wind, indeed, being screened only by the Fismi- 
eolo, IS exceedingly sharp, and freezes at 35*. The south west, beiag 
ioty lies open to the Libecci,j which is, therefore, more felt than the 
odfter winds, and is fully as oppressive on the spirits as the kaden si- 
rocco of Naples. 

The spring is short ; for violent heat generally returns with the 
leail In summer the mornings are intensely hot ; at noon the >ea- 
breese springs up; the nights are damp, close, suffocating, when not 
ventilated by the mautrcUeA Pisa may reverse what physicians saj 
c^ ijie capital — " They hardly conceive how people can live at Flo- 
renc:e in winter, or how they can die there in summer." 

The little state of Lucca is so populous, that very few acres, and 
those subject to inundation, are allotted to each farmer in the plain* 
Heo€e their superior skill in agriculture and draining ; hence thai 
rariety of crops on every inclosure, which gives to the vale of Ser* 
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duo the economy and show of a lar^e kitchen g^aiiden. So rich ii 
the creation of poor men, who must render up to their landlord two* 
thirds of their produce, and aell him whatever he demands of the re- 
mainder at his own price ! Eren the little that is left to their own 
disposal, they cannot sell at home ; their yery milk they must export 
every mominff' to a foreign state like Pisa. 

Oppressed, Qowever, as this peasantry is, perhaps the advocates for 
larg^ farms would find it difficult to prove that the Lucchese would 
prcMuce better crops, if tilled by fewer tenants. Italy mig-ht bring 
against that system the authority of her Virgil, her Pliny, her Colu- 
mella; the example of Lucca, where husbandry is so subdivided ; 
that of Tuscany, where the farms are so limited ; that of the Roman 
state, where they are so large. £very state in the peninsula, says 
Mr. Forsyth, is productive, f believe, in proportion to the number of 
farmers on a tsiv^n spfire f fund egtudfy gotni. 

This plain is skirted by vine-clad hills, where the celebrated villas 
rise on such sites as court admiration from the city. Indeed they de- 
serve to be cons licuous, as monuments of that ancient lordliness 
which dignified the Lucchesi with the epithet of Signori. 

The ramparts of Lucca, though neglected even asva walk, attest 
the same national magnificence. 1" he canuon, once their ornament, 
and happily nothing but an ornament, are gone./ The armory, which 
was also admired, and useless like the cannon, is now cmi>ty. The 
palace of the refmblic, no longer the residence of the Gtrnfaltmiere^* 
bears a deserted and vacant as ect. This immense and august edi- 
fice makes the city roimd it look little ; yet only half the original de- 
sign is completed. These petty Italian stales, when commercial and 
free, had a r*ublic soul too exuansive for the body. In its |»resent de- 
cline, says the same writer, I remarked through the city an air of 
sullen, negligent stateliness, vhich often succeeds to departed power; 
a ceremonious gravity in the men, a sympathetic gloominess in the 
houses, and the worst symptom that any town can have— silence. 

THE TUSCAN REPUBLICS. 

Evert city in Tuscany having been once a separate republic, still 
considers itself a nation <iistiact from the rest, and calls their inhabit- 
ants foreigners. If we compare these little states with those of an- 
cient Greece, we shall find that in both countries the republics emer- 
ged from small principalities, they shook off the yoke by similar 
means, and they ended in a common lord who united them aU. Id 
both we shall nn^l a crowded population and a narrow territory ; in 
both, a public masrnificencc disproportionate to their power ; in both, 
the same nursing love of literature and of the arts, the same nice and 
fastidious taste, the same ambitious and excluding purity of language. 

Florence, 

The edifice which commands our chief attention at Florence, as 
beginning a new era in the history of architecture, is the Cathedral 
founded by Lapo, in 1298, and crowned by the cupola of Brunel- 
leschi. 

The other churches of Florence have nothing very peculiar or im- 
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portant in their constniction. The chanel de* DepotUi is a work of 
Michael Angelo's, and the first he ever built ; but the design is petty 
and capricious : its t\vo orders are insif^nificant, and altog'ether nn- 
worthy of tiie impressive monunients which he raised within it. The 
contiguous chapel <f^' -Medici is more noble and more chaste in the 
design itself; though its architect was a prince, and its walls destined 
to receive the richest crust of ornament that ever was lavished on so 
IsLTf^e a surface. 

The palaces may be divided into two classes : those of republican 
date, and tlie modem. The former had originally towers like the 
Pisan, which were introduced towards the close of the tenth century, 
as a private defence in the free cities of Italy. To these succeeded a 
new construction^ more massive, if possible, and more ostentatiously 
severe than the Etruscan itself; a construction which fortified the 
whole basement of the palace with large, rude, rugged bossages, and 
thus gfave always an imposing aspect, and sometimes a necessary de- 
fence to the nobility of a town for ever subject to insurrection. Such 
are the palSLces of the Mediei, the Strozzi, the Pitti. This harsh and 
exaggerated strength prevails only below. The ut^ner stories are fa- 
ced with vermiculated blocks or frec-«itone, and the whole is crowned 
with an overpowering cornice, which frojects beyond all example. 
Here, indeed^ are no columns to regulate its riror^ortions, and its very 
excess diffuses below a certain grandeur distinct from the character 
of any other architecture. The court is generally surrounded with 
Greek orders, and bears no analogy to the outside. 

The environs of Florence owe their beauty to a race of farmers, 
who are far more industrious, intellicrent, and liberal, than their 
neighbours bom to the same sun and soil. The late grand Duke 
Leopold toiled to make his peasants all comfortable, and the steward 
takes care that none shall be rich. They pass the year in a vicissi- 
tude of hard labour and jollity ; they are seHom out of debt, and 
never insolvent. Negligent of their own dress, they take a pride' in 
the flaring silks and broad ear-rings of their wives and daughters. 
These assist them in the field ; for the farms, being too small to sup- 
port servants, are laboured in the patriarchal style by the brothers, 
sisters, and children of the .farmer. 

Every field in the environs of Florence is ditched round, lined 
with poplars, and intersected bv rows of vines or olive-trees. Those 
rows are so close as to impede the i>lough ; and here, indeed, the 
plough, though it saves labour, is thought to lessen the produce. On 
this account, the tenant is bound by hi^ landlord to dig, or rather to 
shovel one-third of his farm witli the triangular spade. 

The rich plain of the Val d'Amo yields usually two harvests a 
year, the first of wheat, the second of some green crop ; but the sec- 
ond crop »s sometimes ploughed up, and lefl to rot on the field as ma- 
nure for the next. This course is interrui>ted every third or fourth 
year by a crop of Turkey com, sometimes of beans or rye, and more 
rarelv of oats. Barley was unknown here until the breweries lately 
established at Florence and Pisa called it into cultivation. 

As you approach the skirts of this narrow plain, you perceive a 
change in agriculture. The vine and the olive prevail ; and com 
Veases to be its principal object. What a variety ofarts, and th^ 
Tery complicated, does a single farm put in action ! In addition to 
ear objects of hnslMaidry, tlw Tnseaa must j>rod«tce wine, oil, and 
■Ik, which (institute the principal exports of the state. Of com an 
vrenge crop brings only irmtmnniB in tbe Floientine territory ; in 
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IheSiiMMeigliitorttine; and the agmgBte affcvAi but ten moBtbs' 
goMttence to all Toacanj, ahhovgli the moimtaiiieen liTe mmdy oa 
obesnuts. 

This garden of Tuscany fleems to require more manure than it 
pioducei. To keep it perpetually in crop, the £uiners mutt mort 
to the infectious sewers of the city ; they send poor men and asses 
to pick up dung on the roads ; and at certain resting -places <m the 
highway, they spread litter, on which all the cattle mat pass, stop to 
ttnne for their benefit. 

You discover at Florence, on the very surface of things, how great- 
ly commerce has degenerated in a country which gave it birth, and 
language, and laws. The counting-houses are in general dirty, dark, 
mean vaults ; the ledgers stitched rather than bound, and covered 
with packing paper. All commodities are weighed by the old-steel 
yard : tiie only balance that I remarked here was hela by the statute 
of Justice, tn trades, no regular apprenticeships are requisite ; nor 
are the usual appropriations of sex observed. In the same street, I 
have seen women at the loom and the awl, while the men were 
sewing curtains. 

The Italian shopkeeper only calculates downwards. His sole ob- 
ject is to gain the most from his customers. He does not remount 
to the first sources that supply his shop ; he abandons the general 
state of his own line to his merchant. Tn Britain, on the contra^ 
ry, the g^reat fluctuations of commerce may originate in the capital, 
but they presently spread through the whole island. The common 
retailer in the remotest town brings politics in aid of his trade, anti- 
cipates taxes, watehes the return of fleets, and speculates on the com- 
mercial effects of peace and war. 

The Country near Siena. 

All tl^e country for twenty miles round Siena is hill or mountain. 
The more rugg^ hills are planted with olive-trees. The rest are 
arable, intermixed with vineyards. Some of these vineyards are 
celebrated. Montepulciano produces '^ the king of wines;" and 
Chianti yields from its canine grape a '' vino scelto,"* which many 
prefer tOnis majesty. Before Leopold freed agriculture from its old 
restrictions, the Sienese scarcely raised grain enough for its own <M>n- 
sumption ; but now it exports to a large amount. 

From Centinale, says Mr. Forsyth, we rode to Gelso, another large 
and still more neglected villa, yhere mouldy pictures and disjointed 
furniture were thmly scattered to make up a show. We passed througb 
the richest vineyards, over hills clad with olive-trees, and on roads 
lined with wild myrtle ; but we looked in vain for that thick-matted 
herbage, and those umbraseous masses of wood which distinguish an 
E^lish landscape from all others. 

Farther south is the Maremma, a region which, though now worse 
than a desert, is supposed to have been anciently boui fertile and 
l^althy. The Maremma certainly formed a part of that Etruria, 
which was called from its harvests tne annonana.f Old Roman cis- 
terns may still be traced, and ^e ruins of Populontum are still visible 
in the worst part of this tract Yet nature, in spite of the soil, has 
condemned it to disease, and man has been ever its enemy. 
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In some parts, the water is brackish, and lies lower than the sea : in 
others, it oozes full of tartar from beds of travertine. At the bottom, 
or on the sides of hills, are a miiltitude of hot springy which form 
pools, called Lagoni. A few of these are said to produce borax : 
some, which are called fumacche,* exhale sulohur ; others, called 
bulicami,f boil with a me))hitic gas. The very air above is only a 
pool of va;>oors which sometimes undulate, but which never flow off. 
It draws corm, tion from a rank, unshorn, rotting vegetation, from in- 
numerable insects, from living and dead re( tiles and fish. 

All nature cons, ires to drive man away from this fatal region ; but 
man will ever return to his bane, if it be well habited. The Casen- 
tine peasants still migrate hither in winter to feed their cattle : and 
here they sow corn, make charcoal, saw wood, cut hoops, and peel 
cork. When summer returns they decamp, but often too late ; fop 
mai^ leave their corpses on the road, or bring home the Maremmian 
disease. 

The hills, in ;»roportion as they retire from the sea, are healthy and 
populous. Instead of clustering into hamlets and villages, every 
cottas;'e stands alone in the miilst of the farm. 

This country is full of little, local sui^f^rslitions, and overgrown with 
monkish faery. Every ruin is haunted, every spring has its saint, 
every district maintains its stregaor witch. This beldam is descend- 
ed, f imagine, from the ancient Strix ; for, like that obscure being, 
^e is supposed to influence the growth of children and cattle, and 
thus she subsists on the credulity of her neighbours. 

MALTA. 

The geographical situation of Malta is in latitude Ss** 50' north, 
and 14*^ I "-i' east longitude, with a circumference of sixty miles; ex- 
clusive of Gozo, which is thirty miles round. J The latter is separa- 
ted from Malta by a deep and narrow channel ; in the centre of 
which tliere is a small island, called Coi*vino ; in which is also a creek 
whei-e merchant vessels often take shelter, when unable, from contra- 
ry winds or other causes, to reach the port of Valetta it • being ex- 
tremely secure from all winds. 

Valetta, the capital, and a magnificent city, both in regard to the 
elegance of its buildings, and beautiful regularity of the streets, rises 
on the peninsula formerly called Gibel cl ras, and divides two of the 
finest harbours of Europe ; Marsa Muschotto on the west, and the 
Grand Port towanis the east. The immepso fortifications which sur» 
round Valetta, and its suburbs of Floriana, Victoriosa, and Barmola, 
situated on the east side of the Grand Port, have long excited univer- 
sal admiration, and render this part of the iMand one of tlie strongest 
militanr positions imaginable. It has, however, been observed by 
several engineers, that the works are infinitely too complicated and 
extensive, considering the present political situation of Malta, and 
the probability that no power, into whose hands it may fall, would 
ever be enabled to keep a sufficient garrison for its defence against a 
large army ; for it is said, that in order to man the lines properly, at 
least 30,000 men would be required. 
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About eii^t miles to the westward of Valettaf there is a fiae hky^ 
where St Paul is "said to hare been ship wrecked, imiw called after 
that apostle. 

There are scattered about different parts of the interior, twen^- 
two cassals, or riUares, and one city, Citta Vecchio, or Notabile, the 
ancient capitaL Tie latter, though thinly inhabited, is surrounded 
with a strong rampart, and very agreeably situated. The yillages 
are extremely well built, and have several fine churches, besides con- 
vents and consecrated spots. They are all, however, destitute, of 
picturesque beauty, which is not, in fact, to be found in any part of 
the island. 

At a distance Malta presents nearly a plain surface, its highest 
parts not exceeding 400 yards above the level of the sea. The soil is 
tbrmed of a reddish loamy mould, and although it has seldom more 
than from ten to sixteen inches depth, tiiere are no productions of 
Europe, or of the tropical ciimtites liitherto tried, that have not euc- 
ceeded admirably. Sterility is, indeed, sometimes occasioned by the 

Srevalencc of south-east winds, known here by the appellation of 
irocco ; but, generally speaking, they pass away without doing any 
material injury to vegetation. 

Gozo is much more productive, and even better cultivated, than 
Malta. The fundus mel'Un^sis^ which grows on a rock close to that 
island, is well known to the medical world ; and some writers upon 
Malta assert, that there are rich veins of gold and iron to be found 
there. 



SPAIN. 

Spain is bounded N. by the bay of Biscay ; N. E. by France, 
from wliich it is separated by the Pyrenees ; E. by the Mediterrane- 
an ; S. by the Mediterranean and the Atlantic ; W . by Portugal and 
the Atlantic. It extends from 36^' to 43*» 47' N. lat and from 9** IS* 
W. to 3*" 15' E. Ion. The area is estimated at I«!2,000 square miles. 
Topulation 10,350,000. Population on a square mile, 57. 

Of the Persons and Habits of the Spaniards. 

The Spaniards are, for the most part, moderately tall and thin, 
their features are regular, their hair and eyes are of a dark colour. 
The men shave their beards, but leave mustachios on the upper lip. 
The women are generally slender, and take great pains to inquire 
and preserve a genteel shape. 

The Spaniards are remarkable for ^eat gravity of deportment and 
taciturnity. A pensive kind of dignity uniformly marks their mien 
and air, and their pace is so extremely slow, that at a little distance 
from them it is difficult to say whether they move at all. They hold 
their priests in so much veneration, tliat they kiss the very hem of 
their garments, and pay them a degree of respect little short of idol- 
atry. 

Among the foUies and vices of the Spaniards may be counted their 
unreasonable contempt of othc»' nations, their pride and vanity, their 
indolence, avarice, and insatiable thirst of revenge. 

Industry is not reg^arded as honourable in Spain, nor can it become 
so tfll there is a more intimate connexion aiid intermixture of all 
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nnitt of meib It is a matual respect of each other vuaof different 
orders of meo, that forms a liberal source of the wealth of oor own 
ooontry, and must be the fouadation of commercial gpneatness in all 
o^rs. 

Immediately after getting out of bed, it is usual for persons of con* 
dition to drink a glass of water cooled with ice or snow, and after- 
wards chocolate, which is the most common beverage of almost all 
ranks. At dinner, in many parts of the country, the master of the 
family sits down to table in a chair ; but tlie women and children sit 
cross-legged on a carpet, after the manner of the Moors. Temper- 
ance is a virtue which U\e Spaniard shares with other southern na- 
tions ; for excess of wine is so mi-schievous in regions exposed to the 
heat of the sun, that instead of an agreeable warmth, it would pro- 
duce fever and wretchedness. The ladies drink only water, and the 
gentlemen but little wine. After dinner they usually sleep two or 
iree hours, during which time, in Madrid, the shops are shut, and 
few persons, except foreis^ners, are to be met with in the streets. 
Th^ frequently take breakfast and sapper in bed. 

The mode of living, savs Mr. Jacob, is also favourable to health 
and enjoyment, fruits and vegetables form the principal fiood even at 
Ibe best tables ; and, though a species of cookery approachinff to 
French is mtroduced at Cadiz, it is so combined with that which is 
parely Spanish, that the difference is scarcely to be distinguished. 
Very little wine is drank during dinner, and immediately afterwards 
the gentlemen retire to coffee with the ladies. The habits of the 
Spaniards are very temperate and frugal, so far as regards the table 
and the furniture of their houses ; but they keep a much greater num- 
ber of domestic servants than families of the same description in Eng- 
land. In their dress and personal ornaments both the men and wo- 
men are very extravag^t, especially tlie latter ; and I am told that 
the money expended on a lady's silk stocking^ and shoes alone (for 
they never walk out twice in the same) is enormous. 

Cadiz market, observes the same writer, was excessively crowded, 
especially the fish and vegetable markets ; tiie latter was supplied 
with a surprisii^ profusion of ever)- thing in season. Garlic m this 
place is a most important article, and is sold in strings three or four 
jards long, which are piled in stacks. The market also abounded 
with onions, grapes, melons, pumpkins, turnips, carrots, and celery 
of a prodigious tliickness. The consumption of meat in this city is 
very small, and the little consumed is of a very inferior quality. The 
poorer and middle class of peoile live principally on fruits and vege- 
tables, with fish which is sold fried in oil, at shops in different parts of 
the town. 

We were invited, szys Sir John Carr, to an ice-house called a ne- 
▼eria, the largest and most fasliionable in the city, and fre<juented by 
ladies of the highest rank, in the rooms, which were bnlUantly il- 
luminated by patent lamps, supplied with vegetable oil, which pro- 
duces no smoke, we saw much of tlie national character. They were 
verv crowded. Some were drinking agras, a delightful beverage 
made of the juice expressed from the unri)>e grape and the tendrus, 
iced. I am surprisea that this has not been manufactured in Eng- 
land, where the out-door gfrapes are scarcely fit for any other pur- 
pose : some were drinking iced punch, liquors, &c. but all the male 
visiters were, or had been, flmokinp^. Upon the tables, which were 
of marble, small pans of charcoal wee were placed, at which the amo- 
ken kindled their segars. 
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In Spain, every male smokes. The general, the soldier, the judge, 
the cnminal, and even the lover breathes out all the tenderness of 
his soul in puffs of genuine Harannah : in short, it is as natural to 
expect smoke from the mouth of a Spaniard, as from the top of a ta- 
vern chimney. The Havannah segar is the most aromatic, and some- 
times costs as much as sixpence. The lower orders enjoy a cheapet 
sort, by cutting the tobacco leaf fine, and rolling it in a small piece 
of paper ; this is frequently passed from mouth to mouth, with more 
cordial sociality than attention to cleanliness. 1 have seen beggars 
crawl under the tables to pick the remnants of burning segars, which 
had been consumed so low, that the fingers of the smoker coidd hold 
them no longer. Every vSpaniard is provided with a flint and steel ; 
and, for tinder, he uses a fibrous vegetable from South America, call- 
ed by the French, amuhm. Gentlemen carry these instruments so 
necessary for their felicity in small cases, resembling bank-note pock- 
et-books. In the streets, little bovs levy small contributions by car- 
rying a burning roT>e-inatch to light the segars of 7>assengfers ; and I 
saw suspended from the duors of several shops, a thick piece of light- 
ed rope, for the purpose of a similar accommodation. A present of 
liavannah scgfars is, to a Spaniard, a very high compliment indeed, 
and secures his affections as fully as a good dinner does those of an 
Englishman. 

The government has of course not failed to render tobacco a very 
lucrative source of revenue, and has reserved to itself the right of 
disposing of it To government, in a thoroughly prepared state, it 
costs about two reals, or five-pence per T>ound, and by them it is re- 
sold to the public at fifty reals, or ten shilling^, per pound, and often 
at a still more cxorbilant price. Son e English writers have asserted, 
that the Spanish ladies smoke; and, though \ saw no instances of it, 
I was well as^)ured that the custom partially obtains amongst them. 
Smoking forms the chir.f, perhai.s the only, excess of the Spaniard. 
It is a very rare ^ight to sec him intoxicated. His own wines are ve- 
ry light-, and he frequently cannot afford to indulge even in them. 

The houses of the great are not disposed in the most elegant and 
commodious manner, but they are so large, that in the Duke of Al- 
va's palace there are four hundi*ed bed-chambers. Here all the su* 
|)erannuated servants, with their wives and children are lods:ed ; their 
annual wacres arc computed at twelve thousand pounds sterling. The 
cottages and inns arc, on the contrary, miserable ; but the dress and 
manners of the lower classes vary much in different provinces. 

The chief defect in the character of the Spanish nobilit>' and gen- 
try is, their aversion to agriculture and commerce. Insteaid of mose 
beautiful villas, and opulent farms, which enrich the whole extent of 
England, the Spanish architecture is confined to the capital, and a few 
otlicr cities and towns. The metropolis is, however^ their chief ele- 
ment, by traditwnary custom, which, like others, arose from necessa- 
ry causes ; as in former turbulent periods their presence at court was 
considered as the sole pledge they could give of their duty and af- 
fection. 
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Customs of the Spaniards, 
le eaatem method of treading out the coni is still used by the 
' — *' and the Portug^eze, which is described in the IHad : 

As with automnal harrests coTer'd o'er, 
And thick bestrown, like Ceres' sacred floor, 
.^ When round and round, with nerer-wearied pain, 
The trampling steers beat out th' annumber'd gprain. 

But instead of steers, mares are used in Spain for that purpose, from 
ten to t#ent^ at a time. 

A large fair, which is annually held at Santi-Ponce, a few miles 
ffom Cadiz, afforded Mr. Jacob an opportunity of observing national 
manners in their most unmixed state, and 1 accordingly went there, 
he says, on Sunday last, with a party of Englishmen. It is held on an 
open plain between the town and the river Guadalquivir, and was 
crowded with* booths, cattle and spectators, to a great extent. Even 
in this scene of revelry, the solemnity of the Spanish character was 
visible; and its sobriety may be inferred from this circumstance, that 
there were very few booths in which wine or brandy was sold, but a 
considerable number for the sale of water cooled in porous jars; an 
article which forms so great a luxury in this country. 

Tl» young ferra'ers galloped about to show the beauty of their 
horses, and their skill in managing them. Their dresses were very 
fantastical, and the trappings of tbe horses sufficiently cumbrous. 
These singularities, however, only served to display the national pe- 
cnliarities more strikingly. The toys, perhaps, of every nation offer 
tittits of national character; and I could not help remarking, on the 
present occasion, that almost every one exhibited at this fair, bore 
some illnsion to ^at illicit intercourse between the sexes, which forms 
the great stain upon the moral character of the country. Horns of 
various shapes, with bells, and inscriptions of indecent import, were 
most prevalent ; and the presenting ihem to each other, with sarcas- 
tic insinuations, appeared the most universal species of wit. A mark- 
ed deference was paid to the female sex even by t he peasantry, which 
showed that a degree of ^Uantry is customary with this nation, which 
is too oAen dispensed with in other countries. 

Having observed much of the manners and character of the Span- 
ish peasantry, I feel, says Mr. Jacob, that I should not be doing them 
Justus, were I to abstain from speaking of them according to my 
impressions. I have given some account of their figures and counte- 
nances, and though both are ^ood, I do not think them eqnal to their 
dispositions. There is a civility to strangers, and an easy style of 
b^avioor, fiauniliar to this class of Spanish society, which is very re- 
mote from the churlish and awkward manners of the English and 
German peasantry. Their sobriety and endurance of fatigue are very 
remarkable ; and there is a constant cheerfulness in their demeanour,, 
which strongly prepossesses a stranger in their favour. This cheerful- 
ness is displayeain singing either ancient ballads, or songs which they 
Compose as they sing, with all the facility of the Italian improvisator!. 
One of their songs varying in words, according to the skill of the sing- 
er, has a termination to certain verses, which says, <* that as Ferdi- 
BttBd has no wife, he shaD marry the Xing of England's daughter.*' 
Some of diese scntfs relate to war or chivalry, and many to gaUai^ 
try and love; thelEUter not always expressed In the most deearoua 
te]i|n>*ge, acoDrding to ear ictettt 
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The ability of the Spaniards in leaping, climbing, and walking, 
has been a constant Buoject of admiration to our party. We hare 
frequently knoHru a man on foot start from a town with us, who were 
well mounted, and continue his journey with such rapidity as to reach 
the end of the stage before us, and announce our arrival with officious 
civility. A servant likewise, whom we hired at Malaga, has kept 
pace with us on foot ever since ; aud though not more than seventeen 
years of age, he seems incapable of being fatigued with walking. I 
nave heard the agility of the Spanish peasants, and their power of en- 
during fatigue, attribu'ed to acusiom, whichi though it may probably 
have nothing to do with the cause, deserves noticing from its singula- 
rity. A young peasant never sleeps on a bed till he is married ; be- 
fore that event the rests on the floor in his clothes, which he never 
takes off but for the purpose of cleanliness : and during the greater 
part of the year it is a ma ter of indifference whether he sleeps under 
a roof or in the open air. 

I have remarked that though the Spaniards rise very early, they 
generally keep late hours, and seem most lively and alert at mid- 
night : this may be aitributcd to the heat of the weather during the 
day, and to the custom of sleening after their meal at noun, which 
is so general that the towns and villages appear quite deserted from 
one till four o'clock. The labours of the artificer, and the attention 
of the shopkeeper, are suspended during those hours ; and the doors 
and windows of the latter are as closely shut as at night, or on a holi- 
day. 

Though the Spanish peasantry treat every man they meet with po- 
liteness, they expect an equal return of civility ; and to pass them 
without the usual expression, — '^ Vaga usted con Dios,"* or saluting 
tliem without bes'owiag on them the title of Caballeros, would be 
risking an insult from people who, though civil and even polite, are 
not a little jealous of their claims to reciprocal attentions. I have 
been informed, that most of the domestic Virtues are ^trongly felt and 
practised bv the peasantry ; and that a degree of parental, filial and 
fraternal affection is observed among them, which is exceeded in no 
other country. I have already said sufficient of their religion ; it is a 
subject on which they feel the greatest pride. To suspect them of 
heresy, or of being descended from a Moor or Jew, would be the 
most unpardonable of all offences; but their laxity with respect to 
matrimonial fidelity, it must be "Acknowledged, is a stain upon their 
character, which, though common, appears wholly irreconcileablc 
with the general morality of the Spanish character. They are usual- 
ly fair smd honourable in their deaJing^ ; and a foreigner is less sub* 
jcct to imposition in Spain than in any other country I have visited. 

Mr. Sonthey has gfiven several curious descriptions of the accomo- 
dations he met with at the inns as he travelled in Spain. At one 
place he writes, " In this room are placed two trestles ; four planks 
are laid across these, and support a straw-stuffed mattress of immense 
thickness. Over this is another as disproportionably thin,,and this is 
my bed. The seat of my chair is as high as the table I write upon. 
A lamp hang^ upon the door. Above us are bare timb^, and the 
floor is tiled. I am used to vermin : to be flea'd is becafne the order 
of the night, and I submit to it with all due resignationf Of the peo- 
pie, extreme filth and deplorable ignoraAce are the most prominent 
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charactmBtiCBy yet there tsa ciTiiily in the peasantry which Engliflh- 
men do not pomeM. I feel a pleasure when the passeng^er aocosta me 
with the usual benediction, *^ Gad he ioUk you.*^ In another place he 
says, ** We conld only procure a moat deplorable room, with a hole 
above the roof to admit light as if up a chimney. It was long before 
we could procure chairs or tables. They spr^id beds for ns on mats 
upon the floor. The roof was of cane, and (he rats running over it in 
the nir ht shook down :he dirt on our heads. I lay awake the whole 
niffht. Killing 1 be muskitoes as they settled on my face, while the 
inhabitants of 1 he bed entertained ihemselvcs merrily at my expense." 
The innkeepers are obliged to give a daily account lo some magis- 
trate of what persons have been at (heir house, their names, conduct, 
and conversation : and if a man of suspicious appearance pass by their 
inn, they are bound to inform a magristrate of it, on pain of being 
made answerable for any mischief he may do. 

The sight which to a traveller appears most extraordinary is that 
of innumerable women kneeling by the side of a river to wttsh their 
linen, the banks of which for ten miles are frequently covered with 
clothes that are sent out of the city for that purpose. 

Of the Spanish Ladies. 
In the evening, says Sir John Carr, we walked upon Die Alameda, 
so called from aiamo, a poplar. This is the name of a promenade, 
witti which every town of any consideration in Spain is embellished. 
It is certainly a very agreeable walk, commanding on one side a fine 
view of the sea. The seats with which it is furnished are of stone, 
and handsome ; but the trees intended for its ornament, show by their 
wretched appearance, how unpropitious to their ^owth is their ma- 
rine situation. Here I had an opportunity of seemg the Andahisian 
ladies to the greatest advantage, in that portion of their ancient cos- 
tume which they never fail to assume whenever tliey go abroad. 
This dress is composed of the mantilla, or veil, which amongst the 
highest orders is usually of black gauase, and sometimes of lace, and 
descends from the head, to which it is fastened, over the back and 
arms, is just crossed in front and then falls very gracefully a little 
below the knee, the monilio or jacket, and petticoat, called in Anda- 
lusia, the saya; and in other provinces, the basquina; both black, 
and generally of silk, under which usually appear two pretty feet, 
dressed in white silk stocking^ and shoes. To these latter articlos of 
dress the 2Spanish ladies pay much attention. The gala dress of the 
ladies was formerly very 6ne and preposterous, and frequently de- 
scended from generation to generation ; at marriages this dress was 
often let out to the humble classes. The grace and majesty of tiieir 
walk, in which the Spanish ladies take great pride, never fail to ex- 
cite the admiration of every foreigner : but, strange to tell, whenev- 
er they dress after the English fashion, or as they call it en ctierpo^ of 
which' they are very fond, a vulgar waddle supersedes the bewitching 
movements they display in their native attire. Nor ought the skill 
with which they use the fan, a much larger instrument than that car- 
ried by our ladies, to be passed over. It is scarcely ever out of their 
hands ; they manage it with the most fascinating dexterity. 

Little jprls, scarcely twice the height of a fan, are also'completely 
at home m the management of one. At first, the universal black- 
ness of the female dress produces rather a melancholy effect : but a 
stranger soon becomes accustomed to it, and finds it productive of a 
thousand agreeable sensations. A beautiful Spanish lady is nerer 
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SMB to toHiwdi adyaBtago m in this drew, widely however, is imme- 
diateljr laid aside when she eaten her home. The Spaaish women in 
general drew for the street, and upon their retora home take off 
their good clothes, silk stockings, and white show, and display an 
appearance for which even the e£fects of a sultiy climate can scarce- 
ly offer any apolo^. They also seem to think that there is no cbann 
in clean teeth, which the)r corrode and render offensive at an earij 
age, by immoderately eating sweetmeats and confectionery, and bv 
t£iB lew feminine indulgence of occasional smoking. A tooth bnisn 
they never think of using ; and 1 knew a British captain who Was 
considered as a great coxcomb by several ladies at Cadiz, because 
that instrument was found in his cirwsing-caae. When a lady walks 
out, she is always followed by a female servant, attired in the drew I 
have before described, but of coarser materials, carrying an enor* 
mous green fan in her hand. This attendant is in generu old and 
ugly, especially if her mistress be young and handsome. I at first re- 
garded me servant as a duenna, but soon learnt that a guardian so 
offensive, and who often acted as the insidious tool of jealousy, bad 
long been withdrawn, and that these female attendants are now the 
mere appendages of a little excusable pride. 

Of their EdttccUioUy Religion^ PriesUt 4rc* 

Learning is at a low ebb in thiis country ; there are, however, up* 
wards of twenty universities, of which the most noted is that of 8a* 
lamanca, founded in the year 1-200, by Alphonso the Wise. There 
have beep as many as I6,U00 students* at the same time, suficient to 
darken the lace onhe earth ; for the systems of Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas continue un violated, so that the progeny of dunces pro- 
ceeds. 

The Spaniards are zealots in the profession of the Roman Catholic 
religion, and in no country is there more praying and ceremony ; 
but the Virgin Mary seems to be the principal object of their devo- 
tion and adoration. Few women ^o out of doors, walk, or play, 
without a rowTT in their hand. The men are never without one 
han^ng round their necks. In their comedies, if the devil be chain- 
ed, it is with a rosary. 

Here, as in Italy, the dead are carried to the grave with their ftoes 
uncovered, and preceded by a long procession of priwts and people 
sioginr ps&lms with lighted tapers in their hands. The grandees are 
dressed m their robes, and buried in them, but the rest m the people 
are habited like friars and nuns. The Aoung and unmarried have an 
additional crowji of artificial flowers on tticir heads. The priwts 
sprinkle holy water over the sepulchres, each drop of which they af- 
firm extinguishw a part of the fire in pur^tory. The people in 
fifoneral appear to know when a saint is taken out of purgatory, and 
it is seen rrequently written on the doors of the churchw, '* To-day 
a soul is delivered.^' 

After the death of any person, the masses are without md ; howev- 
er poor the relations may be, they must deprive themselves of every 
thing for the repose of tne soul of their departed friend. The maww 
which a man appoints to be said for him after his death are privde* 
ged : his soul is, by law, preferred to the claims of his creditors. 

The following account of one of the religious holidays of the pe^ 
pie occurs in Doblado's letters on Spain. The Carnival properiy so 
called is limited to Quinauagesima Sunday, and the two foDowiof 
days, a period which the lower classes paw in drinkii^ and riotiiig m 
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those streets Wliere the meeser sort of houses abonad, and etpeciaHv 
ID the ricinitr of the large coarts or halls, called Corralu^ smromia- 
ed with small rooms or cells, where numbers of the poorest inhabit- 
ants lire in filth, misery, and debauch. Before these horrible places 
are seen crowds (^ men, women, and children, singing, dancing, 
drinking, and pursmng each other with handfuls of hair-powder. 
I have never seen, howerer, an instance of their taking liberties wiUi 
any person above their class ; yet such bacchanals produce a feeling 
of insecurity which makes the approach of those spots very unpleas- 
ant daring the Carnival. At Madrid where whole quarters of the 
town, such as Avapiei and Maramlku^ are inhabited exclusively by 
the rabble, these saturnalia are performed on a larger scale. I once 
ventured with three or four friends all muffled in our cloaks to parade 
the Avapies during the Carnival. The streets were crowded with 
men, who upon the least provocation, real or imaginary, would have 
instantly used the knife, and with women equally ready to take no 
sbgfat share in any quarrel, for tiiese lovely creatures often carry a 
poniard in a sheath, concealed ab<rat their persons. We were how- 
ever upon our best behaviour, and by a look of complacency on their 
sports, came away without meeting with the least disposition to inso- 
lence or rudeness. 

The zeal of the natives of Spain for reli^on extends to the minis- 
ters of it. A priest is an object of veneration, to punish whom civil 
justice has no power, let him have committed ever so great a crime, 
as the following fact will prove. A Carmelite had conceived a vio- 
lent passion for a young woman to whom he was confessor, and who 
was on the point of marriage. Jealous of his^ival, the monk one 
day way-laio the young woman at the church dqc^r, and notwithstand- 
ing the cries of her mother, and the astonishment of the spectators 
assassinated her with a poniard. He was tftken into custody, and 
condemned to banislunent only. -' 

^ Cf Spanish AmusemenlSy Customs^ ^c, ^ 
There are two theatres at Madrid, but the performances are wretch- 
ed* When the ave-bell rings, all the actors, as well as the audience, 
fill down upon their knees, and remain so for several minutes. The 
Spaniards are fond of masquerading, both on horseback an^n foot. 
Thev have a peculiar attachment to the game of chess ; sometimes ^ 
ehilaren decide the games begun by their parents, and it happens not 
nnfre^uently that tl:^ g^ame is carried on by Jetters between persons 
at a distance ; but the buU feasts are the most fevourite entertain- 
ments. The following description will give a pretty accurate idea 
of this sort of amusement. 

The bulls were confined in an area behind the amphitheatre. Be- 
fore they were admitted into the theatre, three combatants placed 
themselves at some distance, one on each side^f, and another oppo- 
site to the door at which the bull was to enter. A trumpet was then 
sounded as a signal to let in the bull, and the man who opened the 
door got b^nd it immediately. During a quarter of an hour prece- 
Sng this period the bulls had been teazed bv persons placed on the 
ceilings of the stables, pricking them on the Sacks. 

The bull made directly at the first horseman ; who received it 00 
the point of the spear, held in the middle tight to his side, and passing 
under his arm-pit. This weapon making a wide gash in die buU's 
shoulder, occasioned it to draw back. A fresh hw now entered, 
•taring wil^y about, and firightened by the clapping and hallooing 01 
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• 
die astembled mnltitnde. It then ran saocenively against the oth«r 
two combatants, and from each received a deep wound. A signal 
was now given with the trumpet for the horsemen to retire, when the 
men on foot began their attack, who struck barbed darts into eyery 

5 art of the animal's body. The trumpet again sounding, the mata- 
or appeared, carrying in his left hand a cloak, extended on a short 
stick, and in his right a two-edged sword. At the moment when the 
bull made furiously at him, he plunged his sword into its neck behind 
the horns, by which it instantly fell down dead. If the matador miss 
his aim he rarely escapes with' his life. The dead bull was immedi- 
ately dragged out of the area by three horses on a full gallop, whose 
traces were fiaistened to the boms. In this manner were ten bulla 
massacred in about two hours and a half; and the flesh was then sold 
to the populace at the rate of about three-pence per pound. 

Another amusement, which, however, is not peculiar to the people 
of this country, is that Of serenading their mistresses, either with to- 
cal or instrumental music. There is hardly a young man who does 
not spend a good part of the night in this amusement, though per- 
haps, he is almost wholly unacquainted with the lady to wlK»n the 
compliment is paid. . 

In every large city in Spain there is a foundling hospital, into which 
all children are readily admitted, belonging to the lower class of 
tradesmen, who have lar^r families than they can support. When 
the parents choose to clami their ^child, they may have it again, by 
properly describing it. 

Of the Language. 
The Spanish language is one of the three great southern dialects 
which sprinf from the Boman ; but many of Sie words become diffi- 
cult to toe French or Italian student, because they are derived from 
the Arabic used by the Moors, who for seven centuries held domi- 
nion in this country. The speech is grave, sonorous, and of exquisite 
melody, containing much of the slow and formal manner of the Ori- 
entals, who seem sensible that the power of speech is a privilege. The 
literature of Spain is highly respectable, though but little known to 
the other countries of Europe since the decline of Spanish power. It 
was not till the eleventh century that Spanish authors appeared in 
any number ; then the native lang^a^ begins to appear. This was 
the epoch of the famous Cid, an Arabic term iftnplying Lord^ whose 
illustrious actions against the Moors were celebrated in contemporary 
song^, and many a long poem, written in the succeeding century ; 
which also boasts of faithful chronicle, and much of what they call 
their sacred biography. 

The Inqnisiiion, 

The terror of the lacjuisition has considerably abated of late years ; 
•ne of the last victims m this city, (Seville,) was Olavide, a most re- 
spectable man, who applied the wesuth he had acquired in South Ame- 
rica, to tiie patriotic purpose of cultivating the Siena Morena, with a 
number of German settlers, and to adorning and improving the public 
wai^s of the city, as well as the wharfs on the banks of Uie Guadal- 
S[uivir. He had read the writing^s of some of the French unbelievers, 
and was suspected of having imbibed a portion of their opinions, and 
for this unproved, if not uuounded, charge, he was immured within 
the wails of a pritout and passed many years of his life amid the hor>> 
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ron of solitary confinement Since that period, the discipline has 
been confined to a lower class of crimes; and I am informed, that 
the only prisoners of late, have consisted of those who merited punish- 
ment for having acted as the panders to illicit pleasures. 

I found no difficulty, said Mr. Jacob, in obtaining permission to see 
the Inquisition, and went through the whole. It is a cheerful, pleasant 
abode, and does, not at adl correspond with the ideas of Englishmen re- 
specting it The hail of judgment contains simply a table, three chairs 
for the inquisitors, a stool for the secretary, and one which is lower, 
for the prisoner. On the table is a silver crucifix, upon which the 
deposition is made ; and on a small stand, a Latin prayer said by 
each inquisitor before the trial commences. The prayer is appropri- 
ated to a judge, and merely implores divine guidance to enable tiim to 
discharge his duty with uprightness and impartiality. The records 

• of this court, with all the processes against those who have been con- 
fined, are preserved with regularity in an adjoining room, but are 
not allowed to be examined. The church is simple and elegant The 
interior is of white marble. The form is circular; and it is lighted 
from a beautiful dome. I saw one of the apartments in which pri- 
soners were confined, and was told the others were similar ; it is light 
and airy, placed in a little garden planted with orange and fig-trees ; 
the door of this garden is strongly secured, and no person can have 
access to it when the cell is occupied. I inquired if there were any 
prisoners in confinement, any subteri*aneous cells, or instruments of 
torture ; but to these questions / could obtain no replies. The alcayde 
who attended us, exulted not a little at our remarking the neatness 
and comforts of the building, and, I suspect, mistook us for pious Ca- 
tholics, because we gave vent to no execrations at the existence of 
such an infamous tribunal. 

This building wajs formerly the college of the Jesuits, the most able 
and enlightened, but the most dangerous of all the religious orders of 
the Catholic church. On the abolition of that order, the inquisition 
was removed fronr^ former situation in the suburb of Triana, to this 
building, which I h<^e will be the last it will occupy in Spain ; for, 
whatever political events may take place, its destruction is inevitably 
at hand. The remarks I have made on the reli^on of Spain, jou will 
recollect, are drawn from what I have seen m Seville, a city more 
esteemed for its piety than any other in Spain ; so rigid, indeecf, is the 
religion of this place, and so great the influence of the cler^, that 

•» Beitner a theatre, nor any place of public amusement is permitted. 

State of Education, 

The education of the higher classes in Spain is intolerably bad, 
which, perhaps, is a greater evil than the deficiencies of the lower or- 
ders in other countnes.. I am informed that, among the nobility, the 
instances of their being incapable of writing are far from uncommon ; 
that to appear learned woula by no means be considered a distinc- 
tion ; and that the whole cmre of keeping accounts, and even writing * 
lettew devolves cm their domestics. I have scarcely seen a book in 
any of their houses, and a library is so rare, that the man who pos- 
s ooao s one iM r^^arded almost as a phenomenon. The faculties of the 
higher OTders are so blunted by early dissipation, that they want that 
acuteness which distinguishes their mferiors, by whom they are con- 
seauently despised. 

The early period of life at which the jronng Spanish gemtrf are ior 
Civdttoed into society, ibe time they umally spoid in that society, the 
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triflfngmlyi^ctBOODiiiiaBlydiioaased, and thAmat ftmiliari^ with 
wliich they are allowed to behave to their elders, all contriDute to 
prerent troir acqairin|^ that knowledge which is so necessary to form 
the character of Tirtuoiis and intellig[ent men. The quiet solitade of 
domestic^liie seems unknown in Spain; the idea of a man, his wife 
and family, spending a day, or even nt\xt of a day, without company, 
appears to them so nnnaturai, that they can scarc^y believe it to be 
our practice. Th^ir widely different system has, however, some re- 
commendations. Young people enter life with a areater degree of 
confidence ; in whatever society they are placed they feel perfectly 
easy, and acquire a fluenoy in conversation, and a style of mannen, 
which gfives them a species of curroicy through life. These, so fer 
as I can judge, are the advantages, the only advantages of this system. 
In England, our youth are kept in the lack ground tiH they have ac- 
quired more years, and accumulated a greater store of knowledge, 
and even tiien they neither mix so frequentlv, nor so indiscriminately 
in company as in Spain ; they are less calculated to strike at first : 
they are more embarrassed in society, but they attain in retirement, 
and in the domestic circles of well-regulated nunilies, a series of re- 
flections and habits, and a course of conduct, which has hitherto ele- 
vated, and I hope, will ever continue to elevate the character of Eng- 
lish gentlemen. 

The university of Seville is almost solely appropriated to the edu- 
cation of the clergn^ : the course of study occupies fire years, which 
are principally devoted to the acquirement of tlie Latin unguage, the 
knowledge of civil law, the philosophy of Aristotle, and scholastic ^- 
vinity. Scarcdiy any improvement has been introduced within the 
last rour hundred years ; tne philosophy of Bacon, Locke, and Newton, 
is utterly unknown to either professors or pupils. The war has con- 
siderably lessened the number of students, as a large portion has en- 
tered into the army. They do not reside within the university, but 
have private lodgings in different parts of the city. 

The education of the females of the best families, is, if possible, still 
worse. They are early sent to a convent as penioners, and under 
the care of some of the aged nuns, are instructed in reading, writing, 
and needle- work, 'but especially in the outward forms of religion. 
They are usually kept in these houses of seclusion till they arrive at a 
proper age, and frequently till some matrimonial enp^agement is form- 
ed. From the retirement of a convent^ with all its uniformity and 
dulness, they are suddenly introduced into circles of gaiety and dissi- 
pation ; and it is not wonderful that, from so violent a change, and 
from the example of the married females, with whom they associate, 
they become victims to the dissolute habits of their countiy. 

Olives. I 

A great part of die olives is eaten in the crude state, or is preserved 
in ssdted water ; but the lareer portion is made into oil, which in 
Spain answers the purpose of butter. The oil of Spain, however, is 
much less pure than that of France or Italy, though the fruit, firom 
which it is made, is greatly superior. This inferiority arises princi- 
pally from the length of time the olives are kept piled in heaps, before 
they are ground : whence, in this warm country, they ferment, and 
become in some degree putrid. 

The right of possessing an oliv»-mill is a feudal privilege belonnDg 
to the lords or particiuar manors, and to such mills all the i^es 
grown in the district, often a very extensiTe 006^ aie obliged to be 
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ried. Here th^ remain in heaps, waitingf their tnm to be groondv 
finun October and Noyember, when they are gv&tered^ till the month 
of Jannary, and sometimes February, and consequently become ran* 
cid, to the gpreat detriment both of the colour and the flavour of thit 
oil. The stones of the olives produce some oil, which is equally trans- 
parent with that of the pulp, but of a more acrid flavour ; *and as the 
larmers are anxious to produce as lai^e a quantity as they can, the 
two kinds are mixed, by which means the whole becomes tainted. 

The oil^is kept in lar^e jars, sunk in the ground, so as to preserve it 
in an equable temperature, and prevent its suiSTerinff from the ex* 
tremes of heat and cold. The proprietors take, from the top of each 
jar, the clearest of the oil for the use of the table : the resiaue is Bjh 
nropriated to different purposes, and is used by the poor to Ug^ht their 
habitations. 

Aspect of the Country. 

Our ride to Seville, says Sir John Carr, was four leases, and coor 
tinned for the g^reatest part over a dreary, bladeless, flat plain, then 
parched up, but which in ^e winter is in several parts overflowed by 
the Guadalquivir : this was a short cut, and out ot the hirh road. S# 
barren was the scene, that the only objects which excited notice were 
several stone wells, which frequently appear, for the purpose of sup- 
plying' troughs with water for the cattle. 

ID the country approaching to Seville, may be traced some ap- 
pearance of the baneful effects of the blind impolicy of the Spaniaras 
m neglecting agriculture in favour of their sheep. England and other 
countries have oeen formerly infested with wolves and other ravenous 
beasts. Spain may be said to be devoured by the meekest of all ani- 
mals, by sheep which are permitted to riot in and impoverish a nation 
which, on account of its richness and fertility, the ancients in the 
warm^ of imagination, determined to have been the g^arden of the 
Hesperides, and the site of the Elysian fields. It seems to be agreed 
by almost all writers in Spain, that the aera of the Mussulman govern- 
ment of that country, was by far the most brilliant in its historv ; and 
that agriculture especially had to deplore the expulsion of the moon* 
Fruitral as is the soil, and propitious to vegetation as is the climate of 
Spain, it is well known, that even at this period, nearly two-thirds Of 
the country is uncultivated. Of this neglect, the vast tracts of land 
which are always kept in pasture for sheep, present one of the cmaefi 
and one of g^at magnitude. 

Majorca, 
Having visited every object worthy of notice in the city olJPalmi^, 
I joined, says Sir John Carr, an agreeable partv on mules to the ce^ 
lebrated monastery of Veldemusa or M osa. Our ride, which lastei 
about three hours, lay through an exquisitely rich and highly cultivat* 
ed country, consistmg of corn-land, vineyards, and woods of olive^ 
carob, almond, pomegranate, and apple-trees. Male and female pea« 
sants with lon^ hair, generally plaited, wearing large black felt hats 
and dresses of blue serge, much in the style or those of Holland, dis«- 
playin^ neatness and contentment, divided the labours of the field. 
Instead of the mantilla, a head-dress called the rebozillo, or double 
handkerchief, is worn by the female, wMch covers the head, is fasten- 
ed under the chin, fhlls over tiie shoulders and back, and is hf from 

'• The male peasants generally wear leather iboe^v 
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ttd ipattoniMbit* la tlM tbcMto of Ptku, t met •e^enl foltd» tt> 
tirodasecclasuuitiof; but I fovnd that th6j did not bekmr to Om 
church, and wore thu dreis only through ooonomy, many of wan not 
hartng a thirt to wear. 

It was now the almond-harrert, and merry rnntpe, yoon^ and old, 
were sBsembled to collect this delicioas fiiui from the delicate treea 
that bore it. The eye could not turn but to banqnet on some beauti' 
ful or romantic object Erery cottage was a picture, and the mdne- 
try and happmess of man teemed to co-operate with the beneficence 
ofthe M»l and climate. 

In no part of England hare I leen more agricultural neatness and 
industry. All ttie stone fences, dinding one field from another, were 
kept in the highest order. 
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PoATxraAL is bounded N. and E. by Spain, S. and W. by the At- 
lantic. It extends from 36*> 56 to 42^ 7 N. lat and fhun 6<> 15' to 
9^ 30' W. Ion. Its Ibrm is oblonr ; its length from N. to S. is 350 
miles, and its ayerage breadth about ISO. The area is estimated at 
40,875 square miles. Population, 3,683,000. Population on a square 
mile, 90. 

Cf the PersofM CMd Dress of the Portuguese, 
The Portuguese women are rather below than abore the middte 
stature, but graceful and beautiful. No females are less studious of 
enhancing their attractions by artificial means or counterfeiting, by 
paltry arts, the charms that nature has withheld. To the most regn* 
far features, they add a sprightly disposition aiul captiratin^ carriage* 
The round face, and full-fed form, are more esteemed in tUs country 
than the long tapering visage and thin delicate frame. According to 
their description the lorehead should be broad^ smooth, and white ; 
the eyes large, bright and quick : with regard to colour, some prefer 
the blue, some the black, and others the green. The mouth ought to 
be rather small than large, the lips fuU, and the teeth white and regu- 
lar. The stature most admired is middle-sized. Without a graceful 
walk, the most perfect beauty appears awkward ; whereas a modest, 
airy, and serene movement, enhances erery other charm, and be- 
speaks the tranquillity of a mind formed in the school of virtoe and 
decorum. ^^^ 

Cottons, muslins, and coloured silks, they very rarely wear. A kind 
of black garment, over a petticoat of the same colour, is the usual 
dross ; except in Lisbon, where the women wear black silk tiaonior, 
a kind of garment that covers the head and the upper part ofthe body. 
Cloaks and petticoats of divers colours, made or woollen cloth, fringe 
ed with gold lace or ribbands, are worn by the inferior ranks. 
. The dress ofthe men differs not from that cf the English and French, 
except in the capote i* this is like that of Spaniauds and Italians, 
whicn is an excellent garment for the winter. 
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Of ^ different CUwes. 

The inhabitaBts of Lisbon maj be ranked under four classes : the 
nobility ; the clergy ; those engag^ed in trade ; and the labouring peo- 
ple. The nobility nuty be considered as a body entirely distinct mm 
the other threi^ ; the principal affairs of the state are committed to 
their care : they reside in the capital or the environs, and seldom t^ 
sit their estates m the provinces. They esteem it an honour to have 
been born in the capiUl, and to live there. They are comparativdy 
not very rich, for though their patrimonies are large, yet tneir rents 
are smalL bi the distribution of their fortunes, they show great pru- 
dence with the appearance of parsimony. They exhibit no g^reat par* 
tiahty to the fine arts, nor take pleasure in the ctdtivation of the sci- 
ences. Their lives are an even tenour of domestic felicity, not re- 
markable for brilliant actions, and but rarely stained with vice. The 
fame of their illustrious ancestors entitles them to respect ; but whilst 
they glory in the remembrance of their achievements, they seem to 
foi^et their maxims. 

They possess man^ amiable qualities : they are religious, tempe- 
rate, and generous ; faithful to their friends, charitable to the distress- 
ed, and attached to the sovereign, whose approbation, and a peaceful 
retirement, constitute the greatest happiness of their lives. 

It is usual with travellers to make a distinction between the north*- 
em and southern provinces of Portugal. The inhabitants of the form- 
er are industrious, candid and adventurous ; the latter are more civile 
but less sincere ; more dissimulating, and averse from labour. All 
ranks are nice obseiwers of ceremonies. In dealing with a mer- 
chant or tradesman, a few years back, it would have been less danger- 
ous to fiul in payment of a debt than in point of etiquette. This os- 
tentation is much worn off, by their communication with the north- 
em nations, whom, in opposition to every diference in religious sen- 
timents, they esteem and imitate. 

The cler^ are respectable, and in general conversant with litera- 
ture ; and tt is said by Mr. Murphy, who was well acquainted with 
the Portuguese, that the g^reater the talents of this body of people, 
the m(H« careful are they in secluding themselves from all communi- 
cation with the world ; and he thinks it ia owing to the general dis- 
use of the Portuguese language, that we have not many works from 
the clergy of that country. 

The merchants are remarkably attentive to business, just and 
punctual in their dealings : they live on a friendly footing with the 
foreign traders, especially with the English. Bankruptcies are seldom 
knovm among thehi, and they are careful in avoiding all litigations. 
A Lisbon merchant passes his hours in the following manner : he 
goes to prayers at eig^t o'clock, to the Exchange at eleven, dines at 
ime, sleeps till three, eats fruit at four, and sups at nine : the inter- 
mediate hours are employed in the counting'^house, in paying visits, 
or in plbaying at cards. 

To visit any one above the rank of a tradesman, it is neoessan' to 
wear a sword and chapeau ; if the fieunilv you visit be in mounaag, 
you must wear black, the servant would not consider a visitant as a 
gentleman, unless he came in a coach : to visit in boots would be an 
nnpardonable offence, unless you wear spurs at the same time. The 
master of the house precedes the visitant on going out, the contraty 
erder tidces place m coming in. 

The cmamon people of Lisbon and its enrirons area faiiboriovs and 
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faairdy race; many of them by fiwal living, lay up a decent competence 
for old age. It is painful to behold the trouble they are obli|g;ed to take« 
for the want of proper tools, to carry on their work. Their cars have 
the rude appearance of the earliest ag^, and are slowly drawn by 
two oxen. The com is shelled by the treading of tiiese animals. The 
women, when they ride, sit with the left side towards tiie horse's 
head. A postillion rides on the left horse ; footmen play at cards 
whilst they are in waiting for their masters ; a tailor sits at his work 
like a shoemaker ; a hair-dresser appears on Sundays with a sword, 
a cockade, and two watches, or, at least with two watch-chains ; a 
tavern is known by a vine-bush ; a house to let^ by a blank piece of 
paper ; an accoucher's door by a white cross ; and a Jew is known by 
his extra Catholic devotion. 

The lower class of both sexes are very fond of gaudj apparel ; fish- 
women are seen with trinkets of gold and silver about the neck and 
wrists. The fruit-women are distinguished by a particular dress. The 
custom of wearing boots and black conical cape is peculiar to these 
women. 

Of the Gallidans. 
All drudgery is performed by Gallicians, who are literally the hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water for the other inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis; they are patient, industrious, and faithful to a proverb. One 
i)t tne principal employments in which thev are daily engaged, is sup- 
plying the citizens with water, which they carry on their shoulders 
in small wooden barrels from the different fountains. 
Bvery Gallician in this servitude is obliged, by the fx>lice of the city, 
to carry one of these vessels filled with water to his lodgings in the 
evening, and in case of fire, to hasten with it to assist in extinguishing 
the flames at the first sound of the fire-bell. In the houses of the fo- 
reign merchants, the Gallicians are the only servants employed, and 
many of the I^rtuguese prefer them to the natives in that capacity : 
they cook the victuals, clean the rooms, and make the beds. If tliere 
he any female servants in the house, under the age of thirty-five, they 
are invisible, except to the mistress of the house and her daughters ; 
after this age, they are left to their own discretion. The ladies sel- 
dom breathe the pure air, except in their short excursions to the next 
chapel, which they visit at least once a-day. They are modest, chaste, 
and extremely affectionate to their kindred. No woman goes out c^ 
doors without the permission of her husband and parents. To avoid 
all suspicion, men, even though relations, are not allowed to visit 
their apartments, or to sit beside them in public places. Hence loven 
are seldom gratified with a sight of the objects of their afiection, ex- 
cept in the churches ; here they make signs. 

Address and compliment by vision. 

Make love, and court by intuition. HuDlSliAt. 

TTic Portuguese Beggars, 

Beg'gars are a formidable class in this country. Several laws have 
been enacted, from time to time, to diminish the number^ and re- 
strain the licentiousness of this va^prant train ; but they still ramble 
about, and infest every place, not mtreating charity, but demanding 
it. At night they assemble in hordes, at the best mansion they can 
find, and having taken up their abode in one of the out-offices, they 
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c^ for wbatiBvet they stand in need^f, like trayellen at an inn : here 
they claim the priyil^ipe of tarrying three days, if agreeable to them. 

When a gang of ttese sturdy feUows meet a decent person on the 
highway, he must offer them money ; and it sometimes nappens that 
the amoont is not left to his own discretion. Saint Anthony assails 
faim en one side ; Saint Francis on the other. Haying silenced their 
clamour in behalf of the fetvourite saints, he is next attacked for the 
honour of the Vii^gin Mary ; and then they rob him for the lore of 
God. To decrease the number of beggars with which Portugal is in- 
fested, it was ordained, many years ago, that the lame should leara 
the trade of a tailor or shoemaker ; that the maimed, fo^ their subsist- 
ence, should serye those who would employ them : and that the blind, 
in consideration of their food and raiment, should deyote their time 
to one ofthe labours of the forge, blowing the bellows. 

Persons, Fctsktons, and Amusements of the Portuguese, 

In their christening^ and funerals they are extrayagant ; but in 
other respects frugal and temperate, particularly the females, who 
seldom drink anj thing but water. Ttie abstemiousness of the Por- 
tuguese ladies is conspicuous in their countenance, which is psde, 
truiquil, and modest : those who accustom themselyes to exercise 
haye neyertheless a beautiful carnation. Their eyes are black and 
expressiye, thnr teeth extremely white and regular. In conyersa- 
tion they are polite and agreeable, in their manners engaging and un- 
affected. The form of their dress does not undergo a change once 
in an age ; milliners and tancy-dress makers are professions as un- 
known at Lisbon as they were in ancient Lacedaemon. 

Widows neyer assume the family names of their husbands, but in 
all the yicissitndes of matrimony they retain their own. The men are 
generally addressed by their cmistiui names. Supemomes are also 
common in Portugal, which are deriyed from particular trades, re- 
markable incidents, places of residence, or striking personal blemishes 
or aocomplishments. To the christian name of men and women are 
often superadded those'of their parents, for distinction's sake. 

With respect to diyersions, nunting, hawking, and fishing, which 
were formerly practised, are now yery much dLsused. There are, 
indeed, but few parts, except in the proyince of Alentejo, in which 
tiie first can be exercised, on* account of the mountainous surface of 
the country : besides, the want of good cattle is another obstruction ; 
for such is the feebleness of the hOTses and mules, that they are ob- 
liged to employ oxen in drawing all their yehicles of burden. 

Billiards, cards, and dice, particularly the two last, are the chief 
amusements of eyery class. Their only athletic exercise is buU- 
iSghing, and fencing with the quarter-staff. The latter is confined 
to the common people, the former has been described in the preced- 
ing article ; but as the method used in Portugsil differs in some re- 
spects^kem that adopted in Spain, we shall add a few words here. 
The principal actor is.he who rushes between the horns of the bull, 
an act that requires no less couragejthan muscular strength of anns 
to perform witn safety, so that the anhnal can Jieither pierce nor throtf 
him. In this posture he is carried about the ring, amidst the shouts 
of the audience, till the rest of the combatants rescue him by oyer» 
throwing the boll, which becomes their property. 
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Genfral Character of the Portuguese, 

With respect to the middlinj^ class, they differ in their ideas aad 
manners from those of the rest of Europe ; the unfrequencv of travei- 
linf , except to their own colonies, exclude them from modem notions 
and modern customs ; on which account they retain much of the an- 
cient simplicity of their ancestors, and are more conversant with the 
transactions of Asia or America than those of Europe. They appear 
to have an aversion from travellingeven in their own country. A 
Portugfuese can steer a sKip to the JBrazils with less difficulty than he 
can guide his horse from Lisbon to Oporto, 

People thus estrang'ed from neig'hbourinr nations are naturally 
averse from the influx of mere theoretical doctrines, which tend to 
disturb the tranquillity of established opinions. They exclude at once 
the sources of mddern luxuries and refinement, modem vices and im- 
provements. Hence their wants are few, and readily satisfied ; their 
love of case exempts them from many passions to which other nations 
are subject : gross offences are rarefy Known among* them, but when 
once irritated, they are not easily appeased ; passions that are scldoni 
roused, act with the greater violence when ag-itated ; under this im- 
pression individuals have sometimes been hurried to violent acts of 
revenge, but the growth of civilization has in general blunted the 
point of the dapfger. 

The lower class are endowed with many excellent qualities ; they 
are religious, honest, and sober ; affectionate to their parents, and re- 
spectful to their superiors. A Portuguese peasant wiD not walk with 
a superior, an ag'ed person, or a stranger, without giving him the 
right-hand side as a mark of respect. He never passes by a human 
being without taking off his hat, and saluting him in these word»— 
" Tke Lord pretervp you for many years." In speaking of an absent 
friend, he says, '^ / dU toith impatience to see him." Of a morning, 
when be meets the companions of his toil in the field, he salutes them 
in a complaisant manner, and inquires after their little families. His 
day's work is computed from the rising of the sun to its setting, out of 
which he is allowed half an hour for breakfast, \uid two hours for din- 
ner, in order to refresh himself with a nap during the meridian heat. 
If he labour in the vineyard, he is allowed a g^ood portion of wine; 
when his day's work is over he sings vespers, and on Sunday he at- 
tunes his guitar, or joins in a fandango dance. His male children are 
educated in the nci<^hbouring convent, whence he also receives his 
sustenance for himsplf and family, if distressed or unable to work. 

They all imac^ine this coimtry is the blessed elysium, and that Lis- 
bon is the greatest city in the world. In their proverbial language 
they say, ^' He who has not seen Lisbon has seen nothing." They 
have proverbs for almost every thing, which being founded on long 
experience are srcnerally true. 

Of the countries which do not produce dorn, wine, and oil, they en- 
tertain but a mean opinion. They picture to themselves th#Msery 
of the inhabitants of the northern climates, who shudder in the midst 
of snow and cold, while they are basking in their green fields. These 
circumstances, and the affectionate attachment they have for their 
sovereign endear them to their native soil. Under every misfortiine 
tliey are sure to find consolation in religion ; and next to this divine 
favour, music is the greatest solace of their lives ; it dissipates the sor« 
rows of the poor man, and refines the sentiments of tne rich : life 
glides on amidst such endearing scenes. It would be vain to persuade 
ft Portuguese that be could enjoy as mttch happiness in any other 
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piurt of the fflobe ; he conceives it to be impossible, and if chance tfip 
misfortune «iould drive him to a foreign land, he pines away as if he 
.were in a state of captivity. 

^ Of the Reliffion of the Portuguese, 

The established religion of Portug^al is Popery, in the worst sense 
of the word. The Portuguese have a patriarch ; but formerly he 
depended on the Pope, whose power has of late years been gradually 
cnrtailed. John the Third introduced the inc^uisition into this country, 
and inhuman and savage as this tribunal is, it has been called the holy 
qffice, and its cruel burnings, auto da fe, or the act of/aiik. The power 
of the inquisition, however, is taken ouf of the hands of the ecclesias- 
tics, and converted entirely into a state engine for the benefit of the 
crown. 

When a foolish man or woman, or any of their children are sick, 
the sick person or the parent makes a vow in ca«»€ of recovery to re- 
turn thanks to the Virgin. All their neighbours, who are bigoted or 
idle enough to accompany them, join the procession, and they collect 
the rabble from every viUage they pass ; for the expenses of the whole 
train are paid by the person who makes the vow. There are some- 
times several hundred men, women, and children, on horses, mules, 
and asses, and on foot. When they approach a town or viUage, their 
arrival is announced by rockets, bag-pipes and drums, to the sound ol* 
which men and women, half undressed, dance on the public road. 

Furious Customs. 

Almost every man in Spain smokes ; the Portuguese never smoke. 
No Spaniard will use a. wheelbarrow; none of tlie Portuguese will 
carry a burthen. All the porters in Lisbon are Gallegos, an indiis- 
trious and honest race, despised by both nations for the very qualities 
that render them respectable. A gentleman wanted his servant to 
carry a small box to the next house ; the man said he was a Portu- 
guese, not a beast, and actually walked a mile for a Gailego to carry 
the box. 

There are no public lamps lighted in Lisbon, except before the im- 
age of a saint. An English resident found the lamp at his door fre- 
quently brdken : he placed a saint behind in, and it ever after was 
safe under his protection. It is pleasant to meet one of those enlight- 
ened personages, for they are inaeed lights shining in darkness. 

Easter Sunday is the accession of the Emperor of the Holy Ghost, 
who is a little boy ; his reign lasts only till Whitsuntide, but his pri- 
vileges are for life ; he may commit with impunity any crime but high 
treason. On most eminences his standard is erected, a high pole with 
a flag bearing a dove ; his retinue parade the streets with similar flag^s, 
pronering them to all good Catholics to kiss, and receive money in 
return, which is expended on Whitsunday, at which the emperor pre- 
sides imffrsou. 

The tnars, although extremely ignorant, avail themselves o( the 
still greater ignorance of the people to impose a thousand p/dnalticsk 
on them. The order of Dimne Providence are so called because 
they have no revenues, and never go out to beg, but remain in their 
convent to receive such donations as may be voluntarily proffered, 
tmsting tiiuft to the Divine Providence for their support. If they are 
in danger of starving, they toll the bell for assistance, and supplies 
pour in. 
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In Portnnl a yariety of salt and petrifying spting^ appear, and 
others to which the ignorance of the Portuguese has ascribed won- 
derful (qualities. Many of these have been classed amonr the natural 
curiosities of the kingdom, as well as sdhie of the lakes and mountains. 
On the north bank of the Douro is a high cUff, with engraved letters 
or hieoroglyphics, stained with blue and vermiUion, beneath which is 
a grotto, supposed to abound with bitumen, that proved fatal to the 
parish priest, in his attempt to explore it in 1687. 



THE UNITED KINGDOM OP 
^REAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Great Britain, the largest of the European islands, is situated be- 
tween 50^ and 58 1 -2 N. lat and is bounded N. by the Atlantic ocean ; 
E. by the North sea or German ocean ; S. by the English channel, 
and W. by St. George's channel and the Atlantic ocean. It is 580 
miles long from north to south, and on an avefti^ 150 broad, the area 
beinr computed at 88,573 square miles. The island is divided into 
Noru-Britain or Scotland, and South-Britain or England and Wales. 
England is bounded N. by Scotland, from which it is separated by the 
river Tweed, and a line running in a southwesteHy direction to the 
Frith of Solway ; E. by the German ocean ; S. by the English chan- 
nel, and W. by St. George's channel. It extends from 50** to 55^ 40* 
N. lat and contains 58,335 souare miles, of which number 50,210 are 
in England and 8,125 are in Wales. 

Scotland is bounded W. and N. by the Atlantic ocean ; E. by the 
German ocean ; S. E. by England, from which it is separated in part 
by the river Tweed ; S. by Solway frith, and S. W. oy that part of 
the Irish sea called the North channel. It lies between 54** and 59** 
N. lat. but including the Shetland and Orkney islands, it extends to 
61 ^ 12'. and between I^ and 5*^ W. Ion. but the Western islands ex- 
tend much farther. Including all the islands it contains 30,338 square 
miles. 

Ireland is bounded on the E. by St George's channel,, which se- 
parates it from Great Britain, and on all other sides by the Atlantic 
ocean. It lies between 51*^ 35' and 55^ 93! N. lat and between 5^- 
SO' and lO"* ao' W. Ion. It greatest length is about 300 miles, and its 
g^atest breadth 1 60. The area is estimated at 32,000 square nules. 

The population of the United Kingdom, in 1811, was about 
17,000,000, divided as follows :— England, 9,538,827 ; Wake, 61 1,788 ; 
Scotland, 1,805,688 ; army, navy, &c. 640,500— Total in Great Bri- 
tain, 12,596,803 ; Ireland supposed, 4,500,000— Total in the United 
)ungdom, 1 7,096,803. Nearly one half of the population aire enga- 
ged in trade and manu&ctures, and about one third in agriciuture. 

«. Character of the Englieh, 

Prior to the middle of the sixteenth century, says Dr. Wendebom, 
the French and English were regarded as bajrlMuncniB nations by the 
more polished Italians. The Teign, and fismale blandishments of the 
court of Elizabeth had a very considerable effect in civilizing the 
manners. • Formeriy there were to be found not more than two or 
three chimnies in a town or village : each made his fire against a rere 
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doise in the hall, where he dined and dressed his meat. Th^ then 
slqpt on straw pallets covered only with a sheet, and instead of a hol- 
ster they had a good round log' under their heads. 

There are nq, i>eople on the globe, among whom more singular, 
more ecceatricv.and more opposite characters are to be met with than 
in England. Liberty, whicn this island is blessed with, permits every 
man, if he chooses it, to aopear as he reallv is. Human nature is in 
every comer of the earth tbe same ; and there is a similarity of men 
in all climates. Education, government, and established customs, 
are tbe principal causes of the distmctions among nations. The sni- 
rit of the Greeks remained a long time in their colonies ; and tne 
^ngliah manners, as well as the English way of thinking, have been 
preserved longer than a /;entury with very little alteration, in the 
American states, which were formerly the habitations of savages. 

The Ens^ish, in general, a^ civil, tractable, sociable, frugal, and 
cleanly. They seem to enjoy contentment, aiul the blessings of li* 
beKy. This, probablv, was formerly the case in a higher degree, 
before the national debt, and the enormous patronage of the govern* 
ment corrupted all classes of the people, and before London became 
so extensive, and when people who lived at a distance were not so in* 
fected with the mad desire of <X)ming to the metropolis, and of estab* 
lisbing themselves there. According to Dr. W. the English, of all 
cultivated nations, approach the nearest to the charact^ of what man 
in reality ought to be ; and Mr. Hume sa^s, ** the English, of any 
people in the world, have the least of a national character, unless this 
very singularity may pass for one." * 

In former times the resemblance between the Enfflish and ofter 
nations was stronger ; and the siognlarities now so observable are 
principally to be dated from that period when the revolution establish- 
ed liberty and the constitution on surer grounds, and gave to the 
manners and the Way of thinking among the people a greater air of 
freedom, and consequently to their character and government a dif- 
ferent colouring. In England, both the inhabitants and the constitu- 
tion are formed for freedom. The servile respect for those who are 
called people of quality, or for those possessed of riches, which is 
enforced upon children by example as well as precept in other coun- 
tries, u not common in England. The poor man is often heard to say, 
Ihat his shilling is as good as that of the rich. 

Of the Love of their Country, 

There are certain features in the character of the English which 
are striking, and deserve to be mentioned. One of the first, which 
may be lo<Hced upon as general, is their national pride. All nations 
love their countries ; but the English evince it in the hirhest degree. 
The great preference which an Englishman gives to his island, is 
owing to the education that he has received, so different from that of 
other countries ; to the diet and manners peculiar to his native soil ; 
and, above all, because he is told from infancy, by his nurses and vul- 
gar people, that England is superior to aU countries, and that none 
are to be compared to it. 

A sensible Englishman, however, speaks of himself, his rank, and 
his dignity, with modesty ; but he talks of his country with pride and 
enthusiasm. From this high opinion which the English entertain of 
their country, it may be explamed why they adhere so steadily te 
their old customs and habits. Hence they think their constitution 
mod government the most perfect of all govenmieatsy and above dl 
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improTement: hence also ttie bulk of the people dire fully pemaded 
that nothiog^ is lo dehcious and excellent as an enormous piece of 
beef half roasted, and a plumb-pudding of ten pounds weight : hence 
an Englishman will, during the severest weather, rather s£ver at the 
side of a chimney which produces clouds of ashes, and blackens the 
room, than make use of Grerman stoves ; for his ancestors styled a 
fire a sort of company ; they spoiled their qyes by kiokiDg thoughtful- 
ly at it, and he nrast do the same. In regard to chaikgies of ministers 
of state, and of fashions of dress and furniture, the English are vari- 
able enourh. 

From the high opinion which they entertain of themselves, it may 
be easily supposed that they look upon foreigners as much inferior. 
This fault in their national character was visible many centuries ago : 
and though they pride themselves on the name of Britons, which they 
bear in common with the Scots, yet the^i are rather more averse from 
them than even from a foreigner ; nor do the Irish seem to be much 
more in favour ; for an Irish fortune-hunter is a common phrase in 
England, and the character is not unfrequently ridiculed on the stage. 
Even among the English a kind of reserve is visible ; for the ^isco- 
palians look upon the dissenters in an inferior light, and the different 
sects keep at a distance from each other. 

Of th^ GeneroBity and Humanity of the English, 
A gfenerous disposition is said to be one of the traits of the English 
eharact^ ; and I think justly. It is likewise true that tliey vre much 
inclined to boast of their acts of generosity, and to preserve the me- 
mory of their good deeds. The exertions of humanity and compas- 
sion are among the English frequently sudden and very strong. 
Great indulgence b shewn to faults and human imbecilities, because 
hypocrisy and arrogant assumption are not so common here, and eve* 
ry body seems to know and to feel what man is. Yet there are des- 
picable characters in England who laugh at the dictates of htimanity, 
and seem to be destitute of liberal and generous sentiments ; but the 
majority of the nation are against them, and treat with contempt and 
detestation those who appear to be devoid of the feelings of humanity, 
and of a love of public liberty. 

The conduct of the English in India, where the poor inhabitants 
were oppressed, plundered, and even sacrificed to avarice, has great- 
ly subtracted from their fame for liberality and humanity. Many 
SailifTs who arrest debtors, many attomies, many overseers of the 
poor, many clerg^ymen when they collect their tithes and income, and 
their ministers who make wars, seem to have humanity and generosi- 
ty no more in the catalogue of their virtues, than the members of the 
holy inquisition have in theirs. 

A mo^rn German writer praises t)ie En^liph h'ghly on account of 
their huthane treatment of the brute creation ; but whoever hai seen 
t)ie driving of cattle to the London markets, the cruelty of butchers, 
poulterers, and fishmongers, the usa^e of poor horses in carls, post 
chaises, and hackney coaches, the riding of them at horse-races, and 
on public roads ; whoever has been^ a spectator at cock-fightings, 
buU-baitingrs, and similar exhibitions, will hesitate before he ph>- 
nounce encomiums on English generosity towards the brute creation. 
The liberalitv of the nation is, however, worthy of admiration. 
Bubscriptions towards the support of the poor and necessitous, are 
noivhere more common, nor more liberal than in England. Hospi- 
tals of every kind, charity-schools, dispensaries, and such monume&ti 
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as witness the noblest feelinrs of humanity, are nowhere more fre- 
quent than here. NeTerthelcss, in no country are more poor to be 
seen th.in in England, and in no city a g^reater number of beggars 
than in London. The fault seems manifestly to be in the disposal of 
the money collected for the poor, and in tne defective regulations 
made for their maintenance. 

General Views of the English Nation, made in a late Journey 
from Dover to London, by M, De Levis. 

The stranger, says M. le Due de Levis, on his arrival at Dover, is 
struck with astonishment : every object which meets his eye, the 
country, the houses, the people, every thing is different, and nothing 
reminds him of the place he nas left : instead of the flat coast in the 
environs of Calais, above the level of the sea, immense rocks hol- 
lowed out, and wasted by the waves, which undermine them, hardly 
leave the width of a street at the bottom of the harbour. Their daz- 
zling whiteness forms a Contrast with the black smoke issuing from 
the nouses. On the right, the castle upon a barren hill, presents a 
confused mass of ancient fortifications. The great modern works 
lately erected, are not seen from this side. 

But if inanimate obiects present such great difference, the inhabi- 
tants do not less excite his surprise : and to speak only of their exte- 
rior ; their gait, devoid of frivolity, has not that military air so com- 
mon in France among all classes ; yet it is firm, confident, and an- 
nounces activity and a tendency towards a fixed object. They seem 
more busy than thoughtful, more serious than grave ; appearances of 
melancholy are even very rare amongst them, although it has more 
fatal effects here than elsewhere. But the careless levity of southern 
Europe is never seen in England ; to sing in the streets would pass 
lor an act of madness. 

Their dress is equally remarkable for its fulness, uniformity, and 
neatness ; those scanty clothes, so mean and strangely absurd, 'which 
we meet with on the continent, are never found in Britain, still less 
are the worn-out and dirty clothes, which, preserving the traces of a 
luxury unsuitable to the condition of those who wear them, appear 
to be the livery of wretchedness ; on the contrary, all the apparel 
here seeiys at first sight fresh from the manufactory, and the same 
tailor appears to have cut out the coats of the whole nation, and we 
are almost tempted to ask if the English do not export their old 
clothes ; the truth is they wear them as long as we do, but preserve 
them better; and it is usual, from a sense of feeling and delicacy, to 
bestow their cast off clothes upon beggars. 

A nation^ thus clothed, appears to enjoy great comforts, and tliat 
which without doubt increases this appearance, is that emJ}onpoint 
and freshness of complexion are much less uncommon^than in 
France. The dres9 of the women, like that of the men, is almost 
nhifbrm, although fashions change in England oftener than in any 
other country. Cotton stuffs, whose texture, fineness, and patterns, 
infinitely vary, constitute the basis of it. This advantageous custom 
among a commercial people, who possess rich colonies, maintains a 
multitude of manufactures, whose useful and charming productions 
are sought after and imitated throuni-hout Europe. 

Large .scarlet cloaks, black silk bonnets, which preserve and 
heighten the fairness of their complexion, distin^ish the country- 
women who come to market. When a class, so inferior, is so well 
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dressed, we cannot doubt of the prosperity and eomfort of the natioa 
to which it belong^. 

The English women are taller than the French, their shape, rarelj 
counterfeited, is without elegance, because their shoulders are too 
high, occasioned perhaps by bad habits, and by hard and badly made 
corsets; Their features would be perfectly regular, if the distance 
from the nose to the mouth was less, a common defect among all 
Celtic nations ; they are almost all fair, and their skin is fresh and 
florid. 

Their step without grace is decent as well as their deportment, 
their physiognomy is deficient in expression, and we do not see tliat 
brilliancy in their eyes, which indicates lively passions and imperious 
d^ires. Thus their modest air appears natural, and seems to cost 
th^m little. The children are generally handsome, and their bright 
complexions announce good heauth ; they are brought up with mild- 
ness and tenderness ; they enjoy great freedom, and seem more kind- 
ly treated than children on the continent. If I hare entered into so 
long a detail respecting the inhabitants of Dover, it is because it ap- 
plies equally to the inhabitants of the metropolis, and to the countrf 
in general. 

Some shades in the character and slight differences in the pronun- 
ciation, do not form those contrasts (so common in France, in Italy, 
and in Germany,) among the people who inhabit the provinces, the 
imion of which forms those great states. 

The road which leads from Dover to London, runs along a narrow 
ralley, or rather a defile, by the ^ide of a rivulet, which rises at a 
small distance from Dover. The liills are low, the buildings are nei- 
ther large nor costly ; in a word, every object that nature presents, 
^v tliat art produces, has a remarkable character of meanness ; and 
nothing as yet gives an idea of wealthy England, or even of a great 
island. Instead of those large causeways, which crossing in a right 
line, valleys and mountains, demonstrate the power of governments 
and their magnificence ; a narrow road, but in perfect repair^ winds 
obliquely alon^ a hill, and bends to every turn of land. 

Upon reaching the height, is seen a common of vast extent ; for 
the English distinguish these uncultivated lands, which we confound 
under me same name, into heaths and pastures. During the last half 
century, several hundred thousand acres have been cleared, and they 
still continue the practice every year. An act of Parliament decides 
the allotment between the proprietors who have the right of commcMi. 
These acts are called " Enclosure Bills," because throughout almost 
all England, the fields and meadows are enclosed with ditches and 
hedges. 

When the chain of hills is crossed, called Barham Downs, where 
trees and houses are equally rare, a fertile and extensive plain ap- 
pears, where a great quantity of hops are cultivated. This northern 
vine is upheld in summer by long poles, and presents a picturesque 
sight, but the festoons of vines which entwine the elmsof Lombardy, 
the garlands of the valley of Tarhes, and even the low vines of Bur- 
gundy, and of the Pays de Vaud, offer a richer, and much more 
agreeable scene, without reflecting upon the difference of the pro- 
duce. Canterbury is an ancient and ill-built city, of a moderate ex* 
teul ; many of the houses are built of wood ; the streets are very 
narrow, yet they have foot-paths, which, in the present instance, 
the more necessarv. 
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Tlie price of travelling is the same throughout England, one shil- 
ling' a mile for horses and carriage, without reckoning what is given 
to tlie postillion ; this is extremely cheap, considering the high price 
of every article, and even in proportion to other countries ; at those 
times when forage is dear, a few pence are added, but this is never 
done without the concurrence or the principal post-masters ot the 
county. 

When quick travelling is desired, four horses are provided, driven 
by two postillions, and then travelling is performed with a rapidity, 
known only in Russia and Sweden, in the winter season. 

The mail-coaches also afford means of travelling with great celeri- 
ty into all parts of England. These are berlins, Sixa and light, hold- 
ing four persons, they carry only letters, and do not take charge of 
any baggage. They are drawn by four horses, and are driven by one 
coachman ; the travel never less than from seven to eight miles an 
hour. 

Sta^e coaches are very numerous, they are kept in every city, and 
even in small towns ; alt these carriages have four wheels, and hold 
six persons without reckoning the outside passengers. About twenty 

J rears ago, a carriage was invented in the form of a gondola ; it is 
on^, and will hold sixteen persons, sitting face to face, the door is be- 
hind, and this plan ought to be generally adopted, as the only means 
of escaping a great danger when the horses run away. What adds 
to the smcrularity of these carriages is, that they have eight wheels ; 
thus dividing equally the weight, tliey are less liable to be overturned, 
or cut up the roads ; they are besides very low and easy. 

As soon as we reach the top of Shooter's hill, a very elevated spot, 
magnificent views open to the sight ; the Thames appears covered 
with a multitude of vessels, of every description : tte whiteness of 
their sails, contrasted with the water, and the fine trees which shade 
the verdant banks, display a luxury of vegetation, unknown in cli- 
mates less humid : a ^reat number of country houses, to which the 
English give the Itahan name of villa, and which, without being 
built in a style of architecture, as rich and as pure as their modek, 
are not devoid of elegance, have been built in the most favourable 
situations, to enjoy this beautiful landscape, and tend to embellish it. 

The spacious common callrcl Blackheath, begins at a short distance 
from Shooter's Hill ; its barren sands, and dismal heaths, disfigure 
the beautiful pei*spective which we have just described ; but nearer 
objects make amends to the traveller, and captivate his attention.—- 
At this part of the road, commences the immense crowd of carriages, 
of every description, that are met with daily, in all the avenues of the 
metropolis. These carriages have some two, and some four wheels ; 
are of different forms, and yet always elegant and light. We have 
imitated in France and other countries, the whiskeys, buggies, green- 
chairs, curricles, phcetons, sociables, landaus, landaulets, &c. -and 
every year industiy invents new ones, which fashion instantly adopts. 
They are open, or at least only half shut, for tlie English like air, 
and fear neither wind nor cold. This taste is common to both sexes, 
and the most delicate women are seen exposing themselves, without 
fear, to the intemperature of a humid atmosphere. It is certain, that 
among a people so subject to vapours and nervous disorders, (whether 
these diseases proceed from ti)e climate, or a bad regimen) exercise 
in open air is necessary for health. In consequence, among the 
higher clashes, every bo<3y goes out to take an ainng, even if it blowa 
aburrioaiYe. Habit renaers this custom still more imperious, and 
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riches add to it the emjoyment of luxury. The number of saddle 
horses is prodigious ; besides the riders, every equipage is followed 
by horses, well set out, for senrants do not ride behind coaches out of 
towns. All these causes united, make the different roads which lead 
to London, from a. distance of five or six miles, resemble the most 
frequented promenades of the fir^t capitals of £urope. 

At length, arrived in London, 1 should like to be able to g^ve an 
idea of this immense city, by comparing it with other g^reat capitals, 
a method which I prefer to all others ; on this occasion, unfortunately 
it is not. In vain have we visited Paris, Vienna, Home, Venice ; 
should you even have been at Petersburg or Moscow, none of these 
cities can give ypu a just idea of the English capital. The greater 
part of large cities offer a collection of irregular hotels, palaces, and 
buildings ; others like Turin, are distinguished by long arcades ; 
Amsterdam, Dantzic, contain a multitude of canals ; but nothing of 
aU this resembles London. I must, therefore, have recourse to a 
particular description of it. First of all, represent to yourself, wide 
streets running in a straight line, with good foot-paths ; iron rails 
upwards of five feet in height, are placed the whole length, which 
separate the houses from the foot way, by an area, narrow, and of 
little depth, which lights the under stories ; there are the kitchens 
and the offices ; a flight of steps serves, at the same time, for a com- 
municaUon out of doors. Over this kind of under story, is the ground 
floor, then the first and the second floor, but seldom a third, and never 
an elevated roof; neither is there any architectural decorations. 

But every house, which has seldom more than three windows in 
front, has the door ornamented with two wooden pillars, painted 
white, surmounted by a heavy pediment ; a firoall glass window g^ves 
light to the passage ; in the front is the dining parlour ; behind, a 
room, almost dark, because it looks only into a small opening, a few 
feet wide, which does not deserve t)ie name of a court yard. The 
stair-case is sometimes of stone, but mostly of wood, and always cov- 
ered with a carpet. The first story contains the drawing room, and a 
tolerably large closet behind, wiiere sometimes a bed is pbced, but the 
proper bed chambers are in the second story. Under the roof are 
garrets for the servants. Tlie furniture agrees with the simplicity of 
the building ; it is much the same among all the opulent classes.— 
The mantle pieces are usually of wood ; no time-pieces : vases, can- 
delabras, brackets, bronzes, are hardly known, and of all the arts 
gilding is the least advanced. The only thing which shines is the 
grate, in which sea-coal is used ; the front is polished steel, and kept 
extremely bright ; the tables and the rest of the furniture being ma- 
hogany, take a fine polish. The paper-hangings are of an insipid 
colour and insignificant design ; the dining parlour and the halls are 
painted in fresco, mostly of a pale blue colour. The bed-chambers 
arc still more plainly furnished than the drawing-room ; true it is, 
that they are made use of only for sleeping in, as they never use them 
for sitting rooms, and the bed-chambers of the women are as inac- 
cessible to the men, as the Harems of the East. The beds are of 
white dimity, or calico, with mahogany posts ; and their form is sim- 
ple, and does not vary. The beds, in the best houses, are but indif- 
ferent, especially the feather beds, which they usually cover with a 
blanket ; and which, being placed immediately under the sheet, is 
not agreenble to foreigners : particulariy in the summer season. 
The boudoir is unknown in England. This is, however, the roaniier 
ef living even among the moet wealthy. Hie progress of luxury tun 
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only lately induced them to adopt chimney pieces of marble ; and 
mirrors are become more frequent. When we consider that the Ital- 
ians banished to the top of their superb palaces, are less comfortably 
accommodated than the Eng^lish in their little p^try towns, we are 
Icxl to admire th^ in^nuitv which the French display in the economy 
ef their houses ; where they unite elegance with utility ; and the 
taste which directs them in the disposition of their furniture ; often 
valuable and always of elegant design, embeUishing their apartments 
in profusion. Notwithstanding, we meet with some instances in Lon- 
don of continental magnificence, in a small number of gentlemen's 
houses ; whose owners have collected, at a great expence, valuable 
paintings and antique statues : more are to be found m th# seats of 
the principal nobility ; especially since the French revolution, occa^ 
sioned by the destruction of a great number of religious establish- . 
ments in the Netherlands and in Italy : tliis conjoined with the ruin 
of rich individuals, has enabled the English to carry a way the chef- 
d'cenvres which seemed for ever destined to adorn the towns where 
tliey were placed. However, in England, in tlie palaces of the no- 
bility, as well as in the houses of the' tradesmen, the furniture is re- 
duced to strict necessity ; and is not more abundant than it is well- 
decorated. If we leave the interior of their iiouses, constructed in 
a manner to attract little attention, we shall find with astonishment, 
that they have used as much care and pains to make the outside as 
agreeable, as the inside is neglected. This singularity belongs, 
probably, to the character of tiiis people ; active, without frivolity, 
for whom exercise in the air is absolutely necessary : and where 
habit, and perhaps, the climate, make change necessaiy. Be this as 
it may, it is impossible to invent any thing better adapted for walking 
the streets of a great city, than the foot paths of London ; too sel- 
dom imitated elsewhere, and always im]>erfectly : they are paved 
with broad flag stones, brought more than a hundred miles ; and with 
a magnificence that reminds us of antiquity : if the whole were put 
together, they would cover a space of several square miles. They 
are so even, that you walk witliout fatigue ; and we endeavour to 
forget the rough and slippery pavement on the Continent. These 
foot paths are constantly swept, and kept free from dust and dirt ; 
and as they are on a gentle slojie, the wind and the sun soon dry 
them. Neither is here experienced the inconvenience of gutters, 
which elsewhere inundate passengers ; and in. storms, heavy rains, 
and floods, stop the wa}r. Tlie English have an ingenious method of 
getting nd of these rainy torrents ; their roofs are almost flat, and 
the front wall rising above the upper floor, forms a double slope like 
our terraces ; the waters being thus collected, descend by a spout, 
into the drains, and are lost in the great common sewer, under the 
middle of the streets. Sometimes they are led into cisterns. 

London is not destitute of this element ; a small river brought at 
an immense expence, from a great distance ; and immense engwes. 
worked by the Thames, distribute the water into all quarters. ^^. 
coal, whose black dust attaches so easily to furniture and clothes, tST 
kept in cellars under the foot way. In a word, stables, and with 
them, the dunghills, with the smells inseparable from them, occupy 
back streets, and have no communication with the inhabited houses. 
The hunps are placed on both sides -of the street, upon posts a little* 
elevated ; they are very numerous, and are always lighted before 
Bim-set. We might cenclude from all this, that we oujg^t to be able,^ 
at the same time» to live in FariS| and to walk as in London ; or ' • 
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rather, to make a less ridiculous wish, it vrould be desirable to intro^- 
duce into France, all thos^e precautions, which, in England, give so 
much comfort and security to the foot passenger. They have even 
gone so far as to p-J^e witn flat stones, tnose places where jou cross 
the street ; to maike an easier communication from one side to the 
other, and these patlis are swept. Carnages are not driven at a dan- 
gerous pace, in the interior of the city ; the lighter equipages go the 
same pace as the humblest coach. The horses, so swifl on the road, 
that they seem to fly rather than run, forgetting their rapid pace, 
only go on a gentle trot ; and we never see coachrnen endeavouring 
to pass by ana break the line, at the peril of the passenger. 

Let U9| however, observe, of Pans, and other contiuental cities, 
that it would be easy to give them all these advantages ; while, on 
the contrary, to make the bouses of London commodious, it would 
be necessary to rebuild them. If I have succeeded so far, in giving 
a just idea of tliis great metropolis ; if tlic picture that imeiginatioQ 
traces after this recital, has any resemblance to the original, it is easy 
to perceive^ that London has a particular appearance, which can nev- 
er oe forgotten. I attribute it to the lung ranges of iron rails, reach- 
ing bcyoud the view, which line the footpaths, and even the interior 
of the public squares, and the uniformity of the houses, destitute of 
ornament, and apparently without roofs. So it is with the surprising 
towers of Moscow ; and its ancient Chinese fortifications, give it an 
eastern air ; which forms a contrast with that of every other capital 
in Europe. I also recollect to have heard Venice compared to an 
inundated city, a resemblance still more increased by the gondolas, 
whose black covering exactly resembles the top of a hearse moving 
on the waters. These singularities, which only amuse the vulgar 
traveller, give to observers a hope fraught with an abundant harvest. 
When naturalists discover a nest of anew construction, they are ea- 
ger to enrich their collections with an unknown species ; habitations, 
also, totally different, indicate, equally, a people of character and 
manners distinct. If such is the hope of iiim who may read this 
description, I can assure him that he snail not be disappointed. 

Of the Welsh. 

Of the manners of the people of the ancient principality of Wales, 
approximating so intimately to those of the English, I shall confine 
mvself for a modem description to a short abstract from M. Simond's 
Travels through Great Britain, as I have always entertained the be- 
lief that foreigners, seeing as they do with impartial eyes, are more 
worthy of attention than a resident native. 

*' The coimtry is just uneven enough to afford extensive viewi 
over an immense extent of cultivation, lost in the blue distance ; 
nothing wild, or, properly speaking, picturesque, but all highly beau- 
tiful, and every appearance of pro-jperitv. Wales seems more inhab- 
ited, at.least more strewed over with habitations uf all sorts, scatter- 
•d or in villages, than any part of England we have seen, and which 
are rendered more conspicuous by white-washing of the most re- 
splendent whiteness. Every cottage too baft its^^YMses, and honey- 
suckles, and vines, and neat 'walk to the door, and this attention be- 
stowed on obiects of mere pleasurable comforts, is the surest indica- 
tion of minds at ease, and not under the immediate pressure of pov- 
ertv. It is impossible, indeed, to look round without the convktioo, 
that this country is, upon the whole, one of #ic happiest, if not the 
happiest, in thewcHrld. The same class ia America has certainly 
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mtm advantages, and might have more enjoyments ; hut superior 
industry and sobrietv more than compensate for the difficulties they 
have to struggle with here. The women we see are certainly better ' 
looking than nearer London. 

'* One of the prominent causes of the comfoflahle appearance of 
the Welsh peasantry^ is the custom, and a wholesome custom it is, of 
each cottager possessmg some small portion of land annexed to hjp 
little homestead. The few acres of the cottager require but little 
stock, and take up only such leisure hours or days as he can spare 
from his regular calling, while his young family are furnished with 
an employment fitted to their stren^. I own, I like the idea of an 
honest labourer coming home to his little garden ground, with the 
pleasurable feel of ownership, resting where he has sown.^ 

Warm'd as he works, and oasts his eyes around 
On every foot of tliat improving ground, 
His own he sees ; his master's eye 
Peers not about some secret fault to spy ; 
Nor voice severe is there, nor censure known : 
Hope, profit, pleasure— *they are all his own. 

Of the Scotch. 

The people of Scotland, says an ingenious foreigfner, are generally 
Faw-boned ; and a kind of characteristical feature, that of hi^h chees 
bones, reigns in their faces ; they are thin, but can endure almost in« 
credible fati^e. The adventurous spirit for which they are famed, 
is chiefly owing to the laws of succession, which invests the elder 
brother, as he^ of the &mily, with the inheritance, and leaves but a 
scanty portion for the other sons. This obliges Oie latter to seek 
their fortunes abroad, though no people seem to have a grater afiec* 
lion for their native soil than the Scotch in general. 

The peasants have their peculiarities ; their ideas are confined ; 
but no people can form their tempers better than they to their sta- 
tions. They are taught from their infancy to bridle their passions, to 
behave submissively to their superiors, and to live within the bounds 
of the most rigid economy. Tliey affect a fondness for the memory 
and language of their forefathers, beyond, perhaps, any people in 
the world ; but thiia attachment is seldom or never carried into any 
thing that is indecent or disgusting, though they retain it abroad as 
well as at home. 

WeddingM and Funerals of ike Scotch. 
Tlie lower people of Scotland are not so much accustomed to con-* 
▼ivial entertainments as the English ; but they have one institution, 
which is at once social and charitable,. and that is, the contiibutions 
raised for celebrating the wedding^ of tlie people of an inferior rank. 
At these the company consists promiscuously of tlie high and low ; 
the entertainment is as decent as it is jovial. Each guest pays ^fi' 
cording to his inclination or ability^ for which they have a wedding 
dinner and dancing. When the parties happen to be servants in re- 
spectable families, the contributions are often so liberal, tliat tliey ane 
sufficient to establish the young couple in the world. 

In Scotland, the common people retain the solemn decent 
manner of their ancestors at burials. When a relation dies in 
town, the parish be^le is sent round with a passing bell ; but he 
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stops at certain places, and with a slow melancholy tone announces 
the name of the party deceased, and the time of his interment, to 
which he invites his fellow-countrymen. At the hour appointed, if 
the deceased were beloyed, vast numbers attend. The procession is 
sometimes precede by the magistrates and tlieir officers, 'and the 
dead body is carried in a coffin, covered with a velvet paU, to the 
gprave, where it is interred without any oration or address to the peo- 
ple, or prayer, or further ceremony, than the nearest relation thank- 
ing the company for their attendance. The funerals of the nobilitT 
and gentry are performed in much the same manner as in England, 
but without any burial service. The Highland funerals are generally 
preceded by pagpi'pes, which play certain dirges, and these are ac- 
eompani«i by the voices of the attendants of both Sexes. 

Amusements, and Mode of living of the Scotch, 
Dancing is a favourite amusement in Scotland ; but little regard 
is paid to art or gracefulness : the whole consists in agility, and in 
keeping time to their own tunes. One of the peculiar . diversions 
practised by the gentlemen, is the tcoff, which requires art and 
strength : it is played by a bat and ball ; the bat is of a ta}>er con* 
struction, till it terminates in the part that strikes the ball, which is 
loaded with lead, and faced with horn. An expert player will send 
tlie ball to an amazing distance at one stroke ; each party follows his 
ball upon an open heath, and he who strikes it in fewest strokes into 
a certain hole, wins the game. The diversion of hurtine; is peculiar 
to the Scots : it is performed upon ice, with large flat stones, which 
thev hurl from a common stand to a g^ven mark. These may be 
calledHhe standing winter and summer diversions in Scotland. The 
natives are expert at all other diversions common in England, except 
.eriifcet, of which they have no notion. 

It may be observed, that as the offices of drudgery and of labour 
in this country, (^England) that require little or no skill, arc generally 
performed by Irishmen, and Welsh people of both sexes, so all such 
inferior departments are filled in Edinburgh by Highlanders. The 
rising veneration acquire more enlarged views than their fathers, 
and strike into other parts of life ; so that thei-c is a conf^tant influx of 
stout healthy men from the mountainous country into Edinburgh, as 
well as into other cities of note in Scotland, to sup. Iv the places of 
porters, barrowmen, chairmen. &c. It is also Highlanders cliiefly 
that com nose' the city guard of Etjin burgh. They naturally associate 
with one another, and live mostly together, as a different people from 
the Lowlanders, which indeed they are. The children are taught the 
Erse langnagc, in the same manner as the children of the Jews are 
taught Hebi'ew. 

It has always be<^n cn«tomary for genteel families in Scotland to 
live a good deal in E'Unburgh, not only for tlie pleasure of society 
and amusement, but for the education of their children. This prac- 
tice grows every day more and .more frequent, and the fame (k the 
university, and other schools, the elegance and accommodation of 
the nlace, the public diversions, and the expense of living not being* 
so high as in London, invite to 'Edinburgh many families of moderate ' 
fortune from the northern counties of England, to whom, besides 
other circumstances, it is not a little recommended by vicinity of 
situation. The proportion of gentlemen and ladies to the trading and 
manufacturing part of the inhabitants is, on these accounts, greater 
in Edinburgh than in most other towns of equiil extent in Europe.' 
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Literature of the Scotch, 

The Scottish lan^age falls under two divisions, that of the Low- 
lands, consisting of the Scandinavian dialect, blended with the An- 
glo-Saxon ; and that of the Highlands, which is Irish.''' The islands 
of Orknej were seized by the Norwegians in the ninth century, and 
the inhabitants retained the Norse language, till recent times, when 
they be^an to speak pure English. 

The literature of Scotland recompenses for its recent origin bv its. 
rapid progress and extensive fame. In the twelfth century, there 
was not a single native writer : in the thirteenth^ literature begins to 
dawn. 

Scotch literature has lately boasted of Hume, Blair, Beattie, Kaimes, 
Robertson, Ferguson, Smith, Burns, Reid, besides the living Stuart, 
Scott, Jeffrey, &c. &c. 

The mode of education pui-sued in Scotland is perha{>6 the best to 
be found in any country oi Europe. The plan which is foUowed in 
large towns is nearly similar to tiiat of England, either by private 
teachers, or at large public schools, of which that of Edinburgh is 
the m^t eminent, and may be traced from the sixteenth century. 
But the superior advantage of the Scottish education consists in eve- 
ry country^ parish possessing a schoolmaster, as uniformly as a cler- 
gyman. The master has a small salary, which enables hun to edu- 
cate the children, at a rate easy and convenient, even to indigent 
parents. In the Highlands, the poor children will attend to tlte flocks 
m summer; and the schools in the winter. There are four universi- 
ties in Scotland, viz. at St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. 
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The Highlanders, as we have already observad, are a distinct 
people from the Lowlanders, of different manners, and a different lan- 
gciage, of » strong constitution of body, and In' nature warlike. 
Though of very ready wit, and great presence of'^mind, they are ut- 
terly unacauainted with arts and disci | 'line ; for which reason they 
are less inclined to husbandry and handicraft than to arms. They take 
most pleasure in that course of life which was followed by their ances- 
tors. They use but little corn ; the greater part of tlieir food consists 
of milk^ cattle, veniiion, and fish. I'heir children, as soon as bom, 
are plunged into cold water, for the purpose of giving hardiness and 
vigour to their bodies. 

The Highland plaid is composed of woollen stuff, of various colours, 
forming stripes which cross each other in rig'ht angles ; and the na- 
tives value themselves unon the judicious ammgement of tho->e stripes 
and colours, which, if skilfully managed, produce a pleasing effect to 
the eye. ' Above the bhirt tlie Highlander wears a waistcoat of the 
same composition with the plaid, which consists^of several yards in 
width, and which they throw over the shouM^r into the form of the 
Roman toga. . The dress of the highland women formerlv consisted of 
a petticoat and jerkin with strait sleeves ; ov**r this thev wore a plaid, 
-which they either held close under their chins with the hand, or fas- 
t&icfi with a buckle. On the head they wore a kerchief of fine linen 
of difterent forms. The women's plaki has been but lately disused in 
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Scotland by the ladies, who wore it in a graceful manner, the dr^>e- 
ry falling towards the feet in large folds. 

Highlanders are more attached by a similarity of manners and 
dress, and the sameness of name, than by the ties of kindred and na- 
ture. They contract more firm friendships over a pinch of snuff, than 
from any natural feelings, or instinct of blood. Their daily exercise, 
and sprightly freedom of living increases both their strength and their 
stature. Their women are seldom married young. The sick among 
them will not call in the aid of a physician, nor permit any blood to be 
taken from them, lest their health should thereby be more impaired 
than recovered ; and lawyers they utterly abhor. They are not 
greatly celebrated for honesty, nor are they taught by any laws to 
distinguish with much accuracy between their own property and that 
of other persons. Their religion is taken partly from the Druids, 
partly from the Papists, and partly from the Protestants. Neither do 
they pay any long or great regard to borrowed rites ; but carry up 
many iabulous stories of their own to the highest antiquity. They 
are much inclined to predictions and superstitious omens, l^he High- 
landers account it among the greatest crimes to desert their, chief, 
and to alter their dress and way of living. In war they excel on foot, 
but are little used to hors^. Their arms are a sword, dagger, and 
shield ; and sometimes they make use of pistols. In battle the point 
to which they bend their utmost efforts, and that which they are most 
anxious to carry, is the enemy's baggage. If that once fall into their 
hands, disregarding all discipline and oaths, and leaving their colours, 
they run home.* 

Throughout the whole Highlands there are various songs sung by 
the women to suitable airs, or played on musical instruments, not 
only on occasions of merriment and diversion, but also during almost 
every kind of work which employs more than one person, such as 
milking cows, watching the folds,' fulling of cloth, grinding of corn 
. with the hand-mill, hay-making, and reaping of com. These songs 
and tunes re-animate for a time, the drooping labourer, and make 
him work with redonbled ardour. In travelling through the High- 
lands in the sea<)on of autumn, the f>ound6 of little bands of music, on 
every side, joined to a most romantic scenery, has a very pleasing 
effect on, the mind of a stranger. The favourite instrument of the 
Scotch musicians has been the bag-pipe, introduced into Scotland at 
a very early period by the Norwegians. The large bag-pipe is the 
instrument of the Highlanders for war, for marriage, for funeral pro- 
cessions, and other great occasions. 

A certain species of this wind Tnu'**r, rouses the native Highlander 
in the same way that the sound of the trumpet does the war-horse, 
and even produces effects little less marvellous than those recorded of 
the ancient music. At the battle of Quebec, in April, 1760, while the 
B ritish troops were retreating in great confusion, the general com- 
plained to a field officer of Frazier's regiment, of the bad behaviour 
of his corps : " Sir,'^ answered he with warm^, " you did wrong in 
forbidding the pipes to play this morning ; nothing encourages High- 
landers so much in a day of action. Nay, even now they would be 
of use." — "Let them blow, then," replied the general,"^ " if it will 



* This is onlv applicable to the state of the Highlanders before the 
abolition of Clanship, after the rebellion, (1745.>--P. 



^ back the men/* The mpes were ordored to play % ianmrife 
marOal air, and the HifliilaiMers, the moment they neud the music, 
fcturned and formed with alacrity in the rear. 

The climate of Scotland is sucti as might he expected in a latitude 
BO remote, and a comtfy so mountainous. In the eastern parts there 
is not so much famnidi^ as in England, as tlie mountains on the west 
arrest the vapours from the Atlantic. On the other hand, the 
western counties are deluged with rain, which is the chief obstacle to 
the progress of agriculture. Industry, indeed, as is evinced in Switz* 
erland, can overcome almost the greatest difficulties. The climate 
of Switzerland, however, is dry and pleasant ; but no toil can ffuard 
against the excess of falling moisture. Even winter is more mstin* 
guishable by the abundance of snow, than by the intensity of the frost ; 
oat in summer the heat of the sun is reflected with great power in the 
narrow vales between the mountains, so as sometimes to occasion a 
phenomenon of glittering particles, that seem to swim before che eye. 

Of the Irish. 

TTiere are thre^ races of people in Ireland, which are, — I. The 
Spanish found in Kerry, and a part of Limerick and Cork ; these are 
tall and thin, but well made, a long visage, dark eyes, and long black 
lank hair. In the time of Elizabeth, the Spaniards had a settlement 
on the coast of Kerry, and the island of Valentia derives its name 
from Spanish origin. 2. The Scutch race in the North, are distin- 
gnisbed by features, accent, and many customs which mark the 
north Britons. 3. In a district near Dublin, and in the county of 
Wexford, the Saxon tongue is spoken without any mixture of the 
Irish, and the people have a variety of customs which distinguish 
them from their neighbours. The rest of the kingdom is, according 
to Mr. Arthur Toung, made up of mongreb. The Milesian race Si 
Irish, which may be called native, is scattered over the kingdom, but 
chiefly found in Connaught and Munster. 

In all the cities in Ireland there are parts entirely occupied by the 
poor, whose mud cabins, thatched with straw, ai*e half buried amidst 
nills of dirt ; until within a few years such was the general state of 
the towns. At present, stone houses, n^ore than one story high, with 
slated rooib, are prevalent ; the suburbs where the poor reside, are 
usaaDy called " Irish Town." These portions are inhabited by lazy 
wretched bemgs, for whom, in consequence of the slon^ process of 
improvement, adequate employment has not yot been provided. Cir- 
cumstanced as they are at present, these places can be considered 
only as receptacles for beggars. The women and children gather 
dung, or pilfer turf, and the men occasionally get a day's woric, which 
enables them to purchase a few potatoes. These are people who, do 
not often obtain that " belly-full" of the celebrated root, so often 
spoken of by gentlemen in Ireland. 

In the general character of the Irish, many traits are completely 
national, and are common to all ranks. To say that they are brave, 
lavish in hospitality, warm-hearted, sensible, eloauent, witt^, posses- 
sing an uncommon cheerfulness of disposition, and a people with whom 
it would be desirable to reside, would be paying them no compliment. 
They have all these qualities, and some of them in an eminent degpree ; 
but me impartial observer must describe them as loquacious, and ex- 
travagantly prodigal, though often parsimonious, in whatever they 
undertake there is no moderation ; all is in extrones ; their vanity 
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imdominates, ftnd likeMhe French, 'Cfaejr entertain a high ideft of 
themselves, and of the adraotages of their country. Hence, their ap» 
4ietite for praise is unboanded, and censure alwavs mortifies their 
pride, and irritates their feeling. They are irascible, easily offended, 
fiolent and impetuous in their resentments. In gaiety, they enjoy 
the present moment without any care for the future ; and from th0 
same thoughtless habit, readily embark in extravagant schemes* 
From these causes they are unsteady in their condnct, often grasping 
at objects, which, when attained, afford not the expected gratification^ 
and are, therefore, abandoned almost as soon as tried. 

Ireland is a country where aristocratical influence is more preva- 
lent than in England. Every thing which government has to bestow 
being reserved Tor parliamentary interest, and conferred on the high* 
er oraer of protestants ; there is no middle order of people to balance 
between the very g^eat and tiie very humble ; and two other bad ef* 
fects are the consequence, that of fostering religious distinctions, and 
discouraging merit, the onl^ proper qualification for public office. A 
disgraceful system of poliacal corruption, the source of which it 
might not be difficult to discover, pervades all ranks, from the peer to 
the peasant. By a small proportion of peers their representatives are 
elected— and the wishes of the castle destroy in every case, tiie inde* 
^ndence of the nobilil v. It is well known that a great national un* 
' oertaking, the Royal Canal, Las been cut in a wrong 'direction, that it 
might pass near a great man's estate. Regiments of militia have heea 
raised for the purpose of extending patronage, by giving the nomina* 
tion of officers to certain individuals. Barracks nave been erected 
for the purpose of creating a market for an adjoining property. If we 
look at the pension list, and examine tlie sums paid by way of com- 
pensation, a momentary doubt will not be entertained, that in Ireland 
a wide-spreading system of corruption prevails. During the existence 
of the Irish parliament, the very idea of honesty was held in derision. 

Education is more general among the poorer classes in Ireland, 
than it is among the same description of persons in England. In the 
firmer the peasantry are mure quick of comprehension than the lat« 
ter. Labourers in England can plough the land or make a fence, in 
% manner which would astonish toe Irish ;• but they are so boorishly 
stupid, that it is difficult to converse with tMum, and they seldom trou- 
ble themselves about any thing beyond the pnicincts. of their own pa- 
rish. But the Irish, with less skill in manual operations, possess more 
intelligence; they are shrewd by nature, and have a most anxious de- 
sire to obtain information. 

The Irish expend large sums at their funerals, and such is their 
ambition for pageantry and show on these occasions^ that the poor of- 
ten begin to collect money for defraying the expense before the per- 
son is dead. Waking the dead is a most extraordinary custom ; the 
following aeccunt of. a wake, in a letter written in the south of Ire- 
land, m»y be relied on as correct : 

^ I think what they call a wake here seems to be the highest source 
of fun. I went the other day to see the nurse of one of my sister's 
children, who I supposed to be in trouble, as her father had died sud- 
denly in the room with her the night before. I found the kitchen a 
scene of merriment. The poor old man laid out on the table with 
candle"^ and plates, containing salt placed all around him; I missed 
two of the daughters. The nurse said they were cleaning out the 
bam for tlie girls to dance in, and that one of the lads was gone for ai 
piper." The winter, who is a native of the north, adds, ^^ We knoir 
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iioduii|f of this wakiBg auBuiement in our part of the country. Th»re 
I faAve seen the happiest set of female faces, thirty or forty spinners 
toother at work, round a laige turf fire, singing in turns, or the M 
dame teUing frightful stories. The using salt at wakes arises, as &r 
as I can learn, from an old custom of the Greeks or Romans, who 
considered it as lucky. When employed, the Catholic priest first 
blesses it, and some of it is then put into holy water. I have inquired 
of various Roman Catholics in tnis country, but cannot learn any 
thing more respecting it. Amusements of every kind are practised at 
these wakes — ^blind man's buff, hunt the slipper, and sometimes dan- 
cing, but the last is less common. The intention of these amusements 
is to divert the younr people, great numbers of whom are assembled 
on such occasions. The old ones nnoke, and the young make merry, 
to keep themselves from falling ^^^^ There are no wakes in the north 
except among Roman Cathohcs. The Presbyterians assemble also 
on such occasions, but they have no amusement, nor do they sit up 
the whole nij^ht with the corpse, as in this part of the country." 

It will be found on examination, that Ireland has a greater number 
of drones in the hive, in proportion to its population, than any other 
country in Europe. The northern parishes are more tiian su^cient- 
ly served by a tnple provision of clergy ; the minister of the church 
of Rome and his coadjutor ; the Presbyterian minister and his assist- 
ant ; and the diflferent classes of MetKodists. Preachers among the 
Quakers form a part of the general mass, as no individuals of Uiis peiv 
suasion attend exclusively to the performance of public worship. 
£very other part of Ireland has a double set of clergy, either resident 
or absent, who waste the resources of the country for their support. 
When the multitude of persons, set apart for religions instruction, is 
eonsidered, and the number of those who are educating for tiie pur- 
pose, the gross amount will he found g^reater than is at first evident. 
To this list may yet be added an immense swarm of lawyers, and their 
dependents of every description ; judges, for the same number of 
people in double proportion to those in England, and whose att^id- 
ants are more numerous ; unnecessary domestics, and the useless and 
lazy loiterers attached to every establishment. In consequence of the 
manner in which the reipnue is collected, there is an host of officers, 
who must be placed in tlie same class. The country towns in Ire- 
land are filled with idle persons, the most conspicuous of whom are 
middlemen, who find that by re-letting the lands they have previously 
taken, they can raise an income without t|^e exertions necessary for 
agricultural pursuits. - 

In the miodl^ ranks, hot suppers, a profusion of dishes, and plates 
loaded with meat, are considered as genuine hospitality. The nrugal 
repast of bread and cheese, with a draught of home brewed, so com- 
mon among the same class in England, n here quite unknown. The 
meat breakfast jof the English country squire, or the more luxurious 
one of the Scottish laird, on whose plentiful bou*d are displayed 
mutton, ham, dried fish, marmalade, honey, and other dainties, is 
never seen in Ireland : yet the breakfast in that country has always 
an addition of plenty of eggs. The English custom of % luncheon is 
seldom in use ; meal-times are much the same as in England, except 
among tradesmen, whose shops are not open so soon in the momio^ 
by two hours, as Ihey are in London, consequently the breakfast is 
later. 

There is no bountry^ says the enlightened Wakefield, in which the 
«xtr»nie« of ristue ana vice, of generous and exalted sentiment, of 
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dislnterestefkiess or lelf-deliaMinent, are lo conspicmmi and various- 
ty displayed, as in Ireland. Yet the mind, or intelli|[^nt principle, of 
toe natives, is susceptible of everjr change and improvement bj the 
powers of education and political circumstances, in a degree not to 
be surpassed by any people on the globe. In Ireland, man resembles 
not the dull and insensible Laplander, or the indolent and placid na- 
tive of an eastern climate : he has a soul that kindles quicld^, and a 
body that poverty cannot conquer, nor labour destroy : to his bene- 
foctor he is grateful even to romantic enthusiasm, to his oppressor 
hostile and vindictive. Notwithstanding that the inhabitants of this 
island have been for centuries under the nominal influence of Brit- 
ish laws, yet few traces of happiness, arising from wise political in- 
stitutions, are to be found in any part of the country — ^the original 
habits and manners of the populace still exist, and in many districts 
the traveller may fancy that he has g^ne back into periods of time 
long past, and is amongst a people whose domestic customs were those 
of former centuries. 

Unlike other nations, where the same ranks in society have the 
same characteristic distinctions, in Ireland, the corresponding classes 
in distant parts of the island are as dissimilar as the higher ranks are 
different from them. This is indicative in a g^reat degree of the ne- 
glect of its interest, by those whose duty it is to lead the country to- 
prosperity and happiness. In some places, indeed, we perceive that 
the people have struggled through the darkness that surrounded thern^ 
and are desirous of obtaining knowledge and the arts of civilization. 

The reader will discover such various gradations of misery as be 
could not have supposed in a civilized nation. Man is exhibited to 
bis view as oppressed and insulted ; he will perceive the hand of ty- 
ranny pressing upon him heavily and unsparingly, and find an accu- 
mulation of human beings, without any other use than for the accu* 
mulation of human wretchedness. He will find him hunted from the 
vale to the mountain top, to shelter in the rude caverns and rocks, 
from his brother christian, the politicallv orthodox believer in the 
humble author of their common faith. Yet amongst all tliese evils 
he will still recognize the g^ius of the people, like a bri|;-ht star in a 
tempestuous and gloomy horizon. A nation never commits feitf de *e. 
A whole people cannot causelessly be impelled to brave the mouth of 
the cannon, or rush upon the ^>ayonet against their rulers ; and when 
such events do take place, and when the voice of complaint does arise 
from a whole people, let their governors attend to the awful warning, 
and remember, that it will not be necessary to seek a heavenly-gifl> 
ed interpre^r to expound this Hand-watt in o upon tbs Wall. 

Religtoui Sects and Parties, 
Vanity is a predominant feature in the character of the Irish, of 
all ranks and religions ; and as if the genius and disposition of the 
catholics were totally misconceived by the protestants, they some- 
times treat their clergy, the objects of their profound veneration, 
with the utmost scorn and contempt. It is not difficult for a protest- 
ant gentleman to live at peace with his catholic neighbours ; ir he be- 
have with common civility to their parish priest, he will be loved and 
respected ; but if he value his own peace, he will not forget that the 
priesthood, in the estimation of the common people, are a hig^ aris* 
tocracj, who must not be offended with impunity. Aj injury done 
to a pnest is an insult to his parishioners ; be is a constant resident 
among them, and MwrMidj to tttattdto tiieir wantB, to liiten tm^ 



ikmr gtkifUiceBf and to soothe their nuBlcirloiies. Faouliar inter- 
ceune makes him intimately acquainted with their situation ; and 
when suffering^ under bodily affliction, be does not merely administer 
the balm of spiritual comfort ; be has a medicine-chest at bis house ; 
and goinff from cabin to cabin, he supplies their sick inhabitants with 
such me£cines as may be suited to their diseases. Thus he becomes 
the pfttner of their destiny, participatesjin their joys and in their sor- 
rows, and regards their good fortune with a parental eye. 

View of Society. 

In Ireland, oouM a scheme of society be exhibited in the same man- 
ner as that of a lottery, the blanks, or places assiraed to the jpoorer 
orders, would be more numerous than those of almost any lottery 
ever yet prcqposed. 

The people whose condition appears to be the hardest, are the Ro- 
man catholics, who reside in the mountainous districts. These are 
descended from the original inhabitants who retired for shelter to re- 
note p^boes, when the fertile parts fell into the hands of their power- 
ful invaders. Living as a separate people, whose intercourse with 
tiieir neighbours is exceedingly limited, they have acquired peculiar 
habits and customs, and are inferior to the other inhabitants in edu- 
eation and industry. They retain the ancient Irish language, and to 
them it is chiefly confined. 

The clothing of these people, if rags which scarcely cover their 
nakedness can be so called, consists of woollen cloth, or frieze, man- 
ufactured at home, and almost every other article of their dress is 
made by themselves. No country affords a more striking proof of 
the superiority which education and wealth has over numbers. Were 
an enumeration made, the Roman cathoHc population would prepon- 
derate ; yet tliese people are depressed beyond all conception, and« 
what maj appear astonishing, they bear' their degradation without 
inurmunnff or complaint.* FaBnliarized with misery, they have ac- 
<|uired an habitual apathy, and have become indifferent to those ob- 
jects in which the inhabitants of a free country are alwajs interested : 
they seem neither to know nor to feel the extent of their misery. In- 
sensible to and seemingly careless of the great events that are passing 
in the worid, they are never heard to express an opinion on any po- 
litical subject Their whole ambition is centered in an unnoticed 
and unknown existence. They do not w^ave, but are remarkably 
expert at knitting ; and it is observed that they are less industrious 
than the people in other parts of the country. The debasement and 
self-extinction into whicn tiiey have faUen pervades their whole ha- 
bits, and has become more strongly marked in their demeanour and 
appearance since the general aiimng of the protestants in 1798. 

The GianCt Causeway. 

This is among the most remarkable curiosities of Ireland : it is a 

collection of basaltic pillars about eight miles N. E. from Coleraine, 

projecting into the sea to an unknown extent. The part explored is 

about 600 feet long, and 200 broad, the height from 16 to 36 feet 



'^ There is now, and has been for several years, a high deme of ex- 
4Citeineat amo^ the Irish catholics, on account of their disabili^es. 

P. 
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above the level of Hm strand. It coiuiiflti of many thoiuaiid pillars, 
rooetly in a vertical position, some of them high, othen broken ; and 
for a considerable space, of an equal heig'ht, so as to form a pave- 
ment. They are closely compacted tojreUier ; though the form is va- 
rious, most of them are pentagonal. The pillars are rarely compo- 
sed of one entire piece, but mostly consist of short or long ipints, 
either plane, or concave, corresponding with the convex. Tne pil^ 
lars are from 15 to 25 inches in diameter 

Bogs, 

A verv mistaken notion prevails, that the bogs of Ireland are found 
only in low situations, and pec^le in general have thence been led to 
compare them to the marshy fens of r^orfolk, Cambridgeshire, Lin* 
colnsbire, and Yorkshire, in which so much has been done duiing the 
course of the last thirty years. The bogs of Ireland, indeed, are 
widely different in many respects from the fens of England. 

The soil of English marshes *' is a black spongy moor of rotten ve- 
getable matter,*' but the bogs of Ireland '* consist of inert vegetable 
matter, covered more or less with unproductive vegetables, and con- 
taining a large quantity of stagnant water." The difference between 
these soils is, that the rotten vegetable matter of the one produces 
unrivalled crops of grass, com, &. while the inert vegetable matter 
of the other, tnrows out no kind of plant useful to man. 

The countess of Moira mentions that a human hoi}y was found un- 
der moss eleven *eet detp^ on the estate of her husband. The bodv 
was completely clothed m gfarraents made of hairy which were freso 
and no way impaired ; and though kairtf vestments evidently point to 
a period extremely remote, before the introduction of sheep and the 
use of wool, yet the body and the clothes were no way impaired. 

According to a report made to parliament by a board of geutlemen 
appointed to examine the bogs m Ireland, it is estimated that they 
cover at least one million of acres ; but as mountain bog, and bog un- 
der five himdred acres, are excluded from the computation, the sur^ 
face covered by them is, perhaps, much greater. The commission- 
ers conclude that six -sevenths of the bogs of Ireland occupy a por- 
tion of the Island somewhat greater than one^fourth of its whole su- 
perficial extent, included between a line drawn from Wicklow Head 
to Galway, and another drawn from Howth Head to Sligo, resem- 
bling in form a broad belt,«tretched across the centre of the country, 
with its narrowest end nearer to the capital, and gradually extending 
in breadth as it ap])rDache8 to the western ocean. This district in- 
cludes a number of heel's, called in general the ** Bog of Allen," 
which is not one continued morass of immense extent, but consists of 
a number of bog's adjacent to each other. 

The origin of tliese masses of inert vegetable matter has g^ven rise 
to many learned antiquarian and philosophical discussions, and not- 
withstanding all the modern discoveries, it appears to me to be still 
undetermined when or by what means they were formed. They are 
not primitive or original masses of earth, because they are found chief- 
ly in northern countries, and always cover timber, various utensils, 
and coins, the two latter of which are certain indications of the hand 
of man, previous to tlieir existence. Fossil timber, in great quanti- 
ties, is dug up from manjr of the boffs in Irdand. From this circum* 
stance, many have been induced to oelieve, that bogs originate from 
decayed forests, which by some accideiit or oenvulsioa of natttre, 
have been overturned and buiied. 
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Asia, is bmmded on the N. by the Arctic or Frozen ocean ; £. hj 
the Pactfic ocean ; South by the Indian ocean, and W. by Africa, the 
Mediterranean aea and Europe. It extends from 99 to 77^ N. lat . 
and from 26® to 190*' £. Ion. The area is estimated by Hassel at 
16,728,000 square miles. 

TURKEY IN ASU. 

Turk^ in Asia is bounded N. by the sea of Marmora, the Black 
sea and Russia; £. by Persia; S. by Arabia, and W. by the Medi- 
terranean and the Archipelago. It extends from 30^ to 42® N. ]at. 
and from 26® to 49*» E. Ion. The area is estimated at about 500,000 
square miles, without including the Syrian desert. The population 
is estimated by Hassel at 12,000,000, of which number one balf are 
Turks, and the rest Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, Jews, Curds, Dru- 
ses, ftc. 

General Character of the Turks. 
The Turks are generally well made and robust men : when young 
their complexions are fair, and their £acc» handsome ; tlieir hair and 
eyes are black, or dark brown. The women, during their ^outh, arc 
generally handsome, but they look old at thirty. In tlieir demea- 
nour, the Turks are hypocondriac, ^rave, sedate, and passive ; in 
matters of religion, tenacious, superstitious, and morose. 
, The morals of the Asiatic Turks are much better than those of 
the European. They are hospitable to strangers, and the vices of 
avarice and inhumanity reign chiefly among their great men. Their 
charity and public spirit is most conspicuous in tlieir building cara- 
vanseras, or places or entertainment, on* roads that are destitute of 
accommodation for the refreshment of poor pilgrims or travellers. 
With the same laudable view, they search out the best springs, aiid 
dig wells, which in those countries are of the utmost importance io 
weaiy travellers. The Turks sit cross-legged, not onlv at their 
meals, but in company. Their ideas are few and simple, seldom 
reaching without the walls of their own houses, where they sit con- 
versing with the women, drinking coffee, smoking tobacco, or chew- 
ing opium. They are perfect strangers to wit and agreeable conver- 
sation. They have few printed books, and seldom read any other 
than the Koran, and the comments upon it. 

Of their Military Character^ ^c. 

The Turks possess a considerable share of personal courage ; and 
it is to be regretted, that this quality is rendered almost useless, and 
even pernicious, by the superstition into which they are plunged, as 
well as by the radical vices of their government. They are hardy, 
tem{>erate, patient under afflictions, and upright in their dealings.. 
baving been accustomed from an early age to an abstemious mode of 
living, and inured to hardships, those of the inferior classes are well 
calculated for a military life. 

Their customary diet consists of a small portion of bread or bis- 
cuit, with « scanty allowance of cheese, onions, olives, and oil, when- 
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erer either or any of these articles can be procvred* They seldom 
indulge in animal food, and in such cases tbe^ are Tory fond of a 
pUavo^ consisting of strong gravy, in which rice is stewed. This lux- 
ury, however, but seldom mils to the lot of the military, who have re- 
course to other and less costly g^tificaticms, the principal of which 
are coffee and tobacco. T4e former they drink in as strong an infu- 
sion as possible, and to the use of the latter they are so much addic- 
ted, that the pipe is the insetmrable companion of many of the women 
even amon^ the lower ranks of the Turks. 

Wine bemg orohibited by the Koran, the usual beverage of every 
class of Mussulmen is water; but whenever they can prevail on 
themselves to overcome their religious scruples so nur as to indulge in 
the use of wine or spirits, they swallow them so copiouslv, and with 
such eagerness, that in the intoxication which follows, tney become 
noisv and riotous in the extreme. 

The graxne of chess, which is not prohibited like gambling with 
cards or dice, is one of the amusements of the camp, as well as in 
the towns. They are likewise very fond of sing^nfi^, which is gener- 
' ally performed in .a harsh and discordant tone, without any modula- 
tion of voice. Their active diversions consist in shooting at a mark, 
at which they are very expert. Some of their great men are fond of 
hunting, and take the fielo with numerous equipages, which are join- 
ed by uieir inferiors ; that is, however, often done for poUtical pur- 
poses, that they may know the strength of their dependents. 

In addition to his scanty allowance of bread, the Turkish soldier 
is allowed from a penny to two-pence a day, with which he supphes 
himself with tobacco, coffee, onions, olives, &c. When sick, he has 
little to expect from medical skill or attendance, and places as small 
a dependence on the administration of the necessary remedies, which 
are rarely supplied to combat his disease. 

' In the camp, as in in every other situation, the Turks attend regu- 
larly to their prayers five times in the course of the day : at sun-rise : 
at nine in the morning ; at noon ; at four in the afternoon ; and at 
the settin?-snn. Before each prayer they invariably wash their feet, 
bands, and face, and having spread their little carpet in the tent, 
make their prostrations, and g^ through their devotional exercises. 
After their second prayer, tliey breakfast, and delay their dinner un- 
til the last, or sun-set prayer has been repeated, l^hese are the only 
meals of the lower classes of the Turks. 

Of their Marriages and Funerals, 
Marriages in this country are chiefly negotiated by the women. 
When the terms are agreed on, the bridegroom pays down a sum of 
money, a license is taken out from the proper magistrate, and the par- 
ties are married. The wedding is celebrated, as in other nations, 
trith mirth and jollity ; and the monev is generally employed in fur- 
nishing the house of the young couple. They are not allowed by 
their law more than four wives, but the wealthy keep a seraglio of 
women. 

The burials of the Turks are decent. The corpse is attended by 
(he relations, chanting passages from the Koran, and after being de- 
posited in a mosque or temple, they are buried in a field by the in- 
man or priest, who prDsminces a funeral sermon at the time of inters 
mcnt^ 
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Arz^Rdum in Turkey* IftS 

Cf the Tariomam^ the Kurdi, the ArmmiitMi, t^ Dntare*, mnd 

other tribef. 
In eeneral, the most striking feature of manners and customs in the 
Turkish empire is, that half ue people may be considered as some- 
what civilized, while the other half are pastoral wanderers, ranging 
oyer extensive wastes. TTiis laxity of government renders travelling 
in Turkey or Asia Minor very unsafe, and has proved a |;reat impedi- 
ment to any exact geoCTaphical knowledge of these regions. Under 
a better government, me wandering herds of Turkomans and Kurds 
would be expelled, and industry and the arts might again visit this 
territory. 

In the summer the Kurds pass from Monsoul to the sources of the 
Euphrates, and they are never punished either for robbery or murder. 
They are a pastoral people, conducting their herds from one country 
to another, as far west as Tokat, where the hordes of Turkomans be* 
gin to appear. These lajst speak the same language as the Turks, but 
their mode of life is nearly similar to that of the wandering Arabs. 
Their property consists in sheep, with some goats, camels, and buf- 
faloes. 

The Armenians, though they possess the christian faith, retain many 
singular manners and customs ; but they are a sensible and polite 
people, and the chief conductors of the Levant trade, for which busi* 
ness they are singularly well qualified by fhigality and enterprize. 
The Armenian merchants are settled in all parts of the east, even 
into the uttermost parts of Bengal, and are universally esteemed for 
great punctuality, mtegrity and wealth. 

The Druzes, a remarkable people of Syria, affect the exterior ap* 
pearance of Mabometans, yet they have in reality no religion at all ; there 
are, however, among these, sects who do not agree in what they disbe* 
lieve. According to Volney, they practise neither circumcision, prayers, 
nor fastings; they neither observe festivals, nor regard prohibitions. 
They drink wine, eat pork, and allow marriage between almost the 
nearest relations. Near Antioch, there is said to be a sect which 
professes some of the most dissolute tenets of Paganism. 

In the northern parts of Asiatic Turkey, there are many tribes 
who have adopted singular manners and customs. Six or seven Ian* 
giiages are spoken in the country between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian.* The Abkhas are, by the Circassians, called the people 
beyond the mountains : they retain some traces of corrupted Chris- 
tianity. The Circassians occupy an extensive territory, part of 
which is now subject to Russia. Their princes cannot possess lands ; 
the nobles are chosen from the vassals, or third class. Public meas- 
ures are proposed by tlie prince, and debated by the nobles and depu- 
ties of the people, on a spot destined for this purpose, near the royal 
residence. The agriculture of the Circassians barely suffices for 
their own consumption ; but they export sheep and horses, and sell 
the slaves taken in their predatory excursions. The beauty of the 
Circassian women has been long celebrated, an idea of whicn may be 
had from what follows. 

Mr. Morier, the latest traveller in these countries, grives the follow- 
ing interesting particulars : 

We arrived, says he, at Arz-roum, after riding fifteen miles on a 
bearing of W. oresc a chalky road. The city presents itself in a • 
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very piotamqiie nmuier ; its old minarets tud decayed tairets ri- 
ling anniptlj to the Tiew. Our baggage was carried to the cuttoni* 
house, notintbstandtng all our remonstrances and claims of privilege. 
The caution of the Turks, though in this instance unnecessary, was 
not unjustifiable : for a former Persian embassador had concealed 
merchants in his suite, who, under his name, passed large quantities 
Of fine goods. 

Arz-roum is built on a rising ground ; on the highest part is the 
cfastle, surrounded by a double wall of stone, which is chequered at 
the top by embrasures, and strengthened here and there by projec* 
tions, m the fashion of bastions, with openings fit for the reception of 
cannon. It has four gates, which are covered with plates of iron* 
The whole is well built, and to me does not appear the work of Mu8> 
fiuhnans. A ditch runs by it to the S. W. ; near it is a tannery ; and 
further on is a row of blacksmiths' forges, which seemed in good em* 
ploy. In this direction (N. £. of the town] is the custom-house, a ' 
spacious building. The pacha's residence has a large gate openiog 
into a court yara. The houses are in general built of stone, with 
rafters of wood, and terraced. Grass grows on their tops, and sheep 
and calves feed there ; so that, when seen from an eminence, the 
roofe of the houses can hardly be distinguished from the plain at their 
foundation. I walked through most of tiie bazars; few are domed, 
the rest are terraced, like the dwellings, but affording a common road 
for foot-passengers, who ascend by a public flight of steps. Wherever 
a street intervenes, a bridge is thrown over, and the line continues 
uninterrupted. The shops in the bazars are well stocked, and the 
place exhibits an appearance of much industry. The streets are 
mostly paved ; but, as in Turkey, in that manner which is more cal> 
cnlated to break the passenger's neck than to ease his feet. There 
are sixteen baths, and one hundred mosques ; several of the latter 
are creditable buildings, the domes of which are covered with lead, 
and ornamented with gilt balls and crescents. 

This is the present state of Arz-roum : its remains prove that it 
must have been still more considerable. Every thing attests the an- 
tiqui^ of the place; the inhabitants indeed date the foundation from 
the time of Noah, and very zealousy swear that some of their pre- 
sent structures were cotemporar}' with the pateiarch ; with less haz- 
ard of truth, or rather with much appearain of probabilitf , they 
aver that otliers were the work of the Giaoi^s or Infidels. One in 
particular is attributed to the latter orig-in ; it consists of an arched 
gateway, curiously worked, all in strong stone, situated N. W. in the 
castle, and close to a decayed minaret of ancient structure. Yet 
many of the older fabrics appear, by the true moresque arch, to be 
certainly of saracenic origin ; and many of tlie remams of mosques 
resemble those buildings in Persia, with curious bricks, and lacquerw 
ed tiles, which were raised in the first ages of Mahomedanism. In 
a}1 those at Arz-roum, I observed around tower, with a very shelving 
roof, covered all over with bricks. There are still erect severu 
minarets, obviously works of the early Mussulmans. Near the east- 
ern gate of the castle are two of brick and tile, and a g^te (with a 
saracenic arch and a cufic inscription) and many strong stone build- 
ings around the remains of the fine portico of a mosque. To the east 
of the town is an old tower of brick, the highest building in Arz- 
roum, which is used as a look out-house, and serves as the tower of 
the Janizaries in Constantinople, or that of Galata. There is a clock 
at the summit, which strikes the hour with sufficient regularity. 
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In An-roain there are from four to five thouttiid of the AnnemaD, 
And about one hundred of the Greek persuasion ; the former have 
two churches, the hitter one. There are perhaps one thousand Per« 
gians, who live in a caravanserai, and manage, by caravans, the trade 
of their own country. Trebisond is the port on the Black Sea, to 
which the commerce of Constantinople is conveyed. The Turkirii 
inhabitants of Ans-roum are fifty thousand familes. This amount of 
the population I give from the authority of a well-informed Armenian ; 
but as all such details in a country so Ul-regulated are exceedingl3r 
suspicious. I have already taken the liberty to deduct more than one 
thinl from the number of Turkish families in the original estimate* 
But the reduced statement still leaves in Arz-roum, at the rate of five 
persons in a family, a total of two hundred and fifty thousand persons^ 
Desides Armenians. 

The climate of Arz-roum is very changeable, and must in winter 
be piercirf^ly cold. It rained throughout the whole of the 19th ; but 
the clouds dispersed on the morrow, and discovered the adjacent hills 
overspread with snow. The high lands, which arise from the plain 
around, attract constant thunder storms : the elevation, indeed, of 
the whole region from the base of the sea, is itself very considerable^ 
4ind is sufficient to account for the cold. 

The whole country through which we passed, presented the luxu«> 
ties of a garden, with the grandeur of a lorest. Flowers of all hues 
embellished the slopes of the rich pasturage, and embalmed the air 
with their aromatic odours. I never saw spring so luxuriant, so ex* 
uberant, as it was in these regions. At the bottom of every valley 
invariably runs a stream, the prog^ress of which is marked by tte 
trees, and by the fertility which bonie^rs it, and which accompanies it 
in all its winding^. The soil is o^ fine red earth ; and when occasion* 
ally turned up by the plough, breaks the monotony of the universal 
verdure that now covers tne countrv, and contrasts admirably with 
the splendid brilliancy of its tints. The com on the summit of the 
mountain was about a foot high, but in the valley was much more ad- 
vanced. The great cultivation consists in bariey, besides many 
fields of rye, the latter indeed in many places grows wild, and indis- 
criminately with other plants. Wheat ooes not S4>pear to be one of 
the necessaries of the inhabitants, for almost all the bread Vhich ^^ 
ate was made of barley. Great numbers of pear trees border t^® 
road, with pines of a form most pictnresaue, and presented often ^^ 
the most striking views. The pencib or an hundred artists woul^ 
not accomplish, in as many years, the task of delineating all th^ 
landscapes which this country affords. The inhabitants are as well 
adapted for the painter as their country, and wouM add new interest 
Id the charms of the picture. 

Proceeding further, we entered the great tract of cultivation and 
gardens, more immediately surrounding the town, and certainly con- 
stituting one of the finest spots which 1 can recollect in Turltey, or 
indeed in any other country'. Plane trees, poplars, fruit trees of eve- 
ry denomination in the thickest profusion, intermixed with corn field«<, 
and enlivened by tlie murmuring of a thousand streams, fonncl the 
fore-ground of Uie view. We came to a second torrent which flows 
through the gardens with great precipitation and noise, and adds its 
waters to the first. The heat was that of summer ; the corn had lo<<t 
its green tints, and was ripening into yellow. 

Of the Circassians^ GeorgianSy and Mingreltans, 
These are the most beautiiful pec^ in the world, and in general 
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wliat is said fts applicable to the character and raaiimn of one of 
these nations, may m understood. as beloneing to the others. They 
are, in g^eneral, tall, well proportioned, and elegant ; but their mincb 
Ire represented as depraved and vicious, without the restraints of ed- 
ucation and virtuous habits. They are also vain and ostentatious; 
in the practice of all kinds of dissipation, they assume an exterior 
appearance of great gravity ; yet it is admitted that they possess ci* 
Tibty approaching to politeness, and in many respects they are friend* 
ly and generous. 

The great men are despotic over their vassals, exacting from them 
the greatest part of the fruits of their labours, scarcely leaving them 
Che means of existence ; making slaves of their sons, and consigning 
their daughters to infamy. 

The Circassian women, says Sir K. K. Porter, who are so often 
^u|^ht after by the marauding tribes about the country, are brought 
up in simple and domestic habits by the mothers ; a mode of educa* 
tion that must make the act of being torn from their parents and na- 
tive land, doubly distressing to the youthful victims. They are taught 
by their mothers, not merely the use of the needle in decorative 
Works, but to make their own clothes, and those of the men of their 
family. After marriage the women are kept very close, not even 
their husband's own relations being suffered to visit tbem ; it is even 
a rule among this people, that the husbands themselves shall never be 
seen by a third person in the presence of their wives, and this they 
' observe strictly to their latest years. On the morning of tlie cele- 
bration of her nuptials, the bride presents to her betrothed a coat of 
mail, helmet, and all other articles necessary to a full equipment in 
war. 

The 3'oung men shew great activitv and address, in a variety of 
militar}' exercises, and the most alert have the privilege of choosing 
the most beautiful partner at the next ball. 

The Circassian women participate in the general character of the 
nation ; they take pride in the courage of their husbands, and re* 
proach them severely if they are defeated ; they polish and take care 
of the armour of the men. The habitation of a Circassian is com* 
posed of two huts ; one is allotted to the husband and the recepti(» 
of strangers ; the other to the wife and family : the court which sep* 
arates them is surrounded by palisadoes or stakes. At meals the 
whole family is assembled ; their food is extremely simple, consistinif 
only of a little meat, some paste made of millet, and a fermented beer 
made of the same grain. 

The prevailing^ religion is undoubtedly Christian, but it is not cer* 
Cain to what particular church the Georgians incline, or what fonns 
or particular ceremonies of worship are observed by them : the^ 
build their churches in remote places, and on the summit of hills and 
mountains, that they may bo seen at a distance, and use bells in them 
to call the congregations toprcther, who are however said to frequent 
them but seldom, being content with looking at, without enberingp 
them. Tlie clergy are paid liberally, not by the living, but by the 
dead : for, at the death of a Georgian, the bishop requires one bun* 
dred crowns for. perfonnincf the funeral rites ; and this extravagant 
demand must be satisfied, though the wife and children of the de- 
ceased be ruined, to dif charge it, which is frequently the case. 
When the bishop or prie«t has thus received his fee, he lays a lettet 
on the breast or the corpse, requiring Saint Peter to admit the soua 
ef the deceased to the mansions of the blessed, a situation to wfak)h 
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be is entitled by the generosity of his sunriTing friends. A similar 
custom pravails among the Mahometans of the country, the priests 
ci whicQ religion, ad<&ess the like passport to their prophet The 
laivuage of Georgia is soft, harmonious, and expresssive ; and some 
wmers agree in fixing the paradise of the first pair in this province, 
wUch for fertility, beauty, and serenity of air, seems more entitled to 
the honour than the country of Palestme. 

The Georgians concern themselves little with commerce ; they are 
unacquainted with figures and arithmetic, few of them being able to 
count an hundred. The principal species of their traffick is that 
from which uncorrupted human nature recoils ; th^ consider tiieir 
chfldren as transferaole property, in common with tne beasts of the 
field ; these they inhumanly expose to sale, and are ready to sacrifice 
to the lusts of the highest bidder, or to mitify the avarice or flatter 
the ambition of the unfeeling authors of their existence. 

From tiie Mingrelians, who inhabit the regions bordering upon the 
Black Sea, the archbishop has a ^reat revenue ; for besides seven 
hundred vassals bound to furnish him with t)^ necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life, he raises money by the sale of the children of his wretch- 
ed dependents, and by visitations of the several dioceses within his 
jurisdiction, in which he levies contributions on the other bishops and 
inferior clergy, demanding for the consecration of one of the former 
six hundred crowns, and an hundred for saying mass at the ordina- 
tion of a priest. These, in their turn, plunder the people committed 
to their care, oppressing their vassals, selling their wives and children 
to slavery, commuting for the most heinous crimes, and foretelling 
for money future events. In conformity to these practices, as soon 
as a Mingrelian falls sick, a priest is called in, who expects a hand- 
some present to appease the evil Genius which harasses the patient ; 
he then pronounces what will be his future fate. 

The habits of the superior clergy are scarlet ; the inferior orders 
are distinruished frmn the laity by the length of their beards, and by 
h^h round caps, which are worn bv all me clergy. Their churches 
are full of idols, among which are those of St. George and St. Gro- 
bas, which engage their principal attention ; the former is held in 
great veneration both b^ Mingrelians and Georgians : to the latter 
they have annexed such ideas of terror, that they pkce their presents 
even at a distance from the formidable representation of imaginary 
power, to which they dare not approach, lest they should experience 
the fatal effects of his wrath. 

Among the Mingpnelians are monks and nuns who abstain wholly 
frmn animal food, out pay no other regard to religion than a stnct 
observance of the fasts, which all the Christians of the eastern 
churches consider as an atonement fi)r the omission of every other 
act of du^. 

On the death of their friends they abandon themselves to- gfrief, 
which at the interment, they wash away in plentiful draughts of wine. 
But the chief cause of concern to the survivors is their being obliged 
to surrender to the bishop all the moveables of their departed rela- 
tion, whether they consist of horses, arms, clothes, or money : a right 
which the prince exercises at the death of a bishop, assuming the 
character of an ecclesiastic for the occasion, and seizing at once on 
the spoil which the defunct priest had collected in the plunder of ^eat 
nurooers of his subjects. The Mingrelians never eat pork nor dhnk 
wine without making the si^ of the cross. 
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THE HOLY LAND. 

This intanSstingf country, now caJled Syria^ claims particular at- 
tentioB on account of the numerous scites on which the events, re- 
corded in the sacred Scriptures took place." On entering the church 
of the holy supulcbre, likewise called St. Helen's in* Jerusalem, finxn 
having been built by the Empress of that name, the stone of unctbn 
presents itself where Christ was embalmed and anointed by Joseph 
and Nicodemus ; to the right of which is the ascent of Mount Cal- 
vary, and near it a cleft in the mountain, occasioned by the earth- 
quake after our Saviour's death. 

From Mount Calvary you descend to the holy sepulchre of our . 
Lord, where forty-four lamps are kept burning, fourteen of which 
belong to the convent of Jerusalem, the rest to the Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and Copts ; but these have no dominion over the sepulchre it- 
self, before the entrance to it is the Angel*s chapely and the stone oh 
which the Angel sat who appeared to the women after the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. A little beyond this is the place where he was first 
seen by Mary Mn^alen, in the dress of a gardener. The next ob- 
ject is the church m which Christ made his appearance to his mother ; 
and on tlie right of the altar is part of the column to which he was 
bound and scourged. At the foot of the altar is the place where one 
of the three crosses was miraculously discovered by St. Helen. 

Under Mount Calvary is the chapel of Adam, where it is said the 
head of the first man was buried by Shem, the son of Noah, after the 
delude. Then is shown the place where the women stood during the 
crucifixion, and the monument which belonged to Joseph of Arima- 
thea. Other particulars are pomted out to travellers, such as the 
road in which Christ walked with the cross on his shoulders, the spot 
where he was met by his mother, and the place at which he sunk un- 
der the weight of the cross. Thus do the guides exhibit to the cred- 
ulous pilgrims every spot where each material circumstance during 
the life of Christ occurred. They go much farther than this ; they 
point out the very place in which the prophet Jeremiah wrote the la- 
mentations of the holy week, and the tombs of the kings of Israel. 

At Bethlehem are to be seen the place where Christ was born, 
and the very manrer in which he was laid ; the house in which Jo- 
seph dwelt ; the cnurch in which the angels announced to the shep- 
herds the birth of our Lord. Six miles from Bethlehem is the city of 
Tecua, built by Rehoboam, son of Solomon ; and in this city lived 
the prophet Amos. About the same distance from Bethlehem to- 
wards the Dead Sea is the place where grew the vines of Engaddi, so 
much praised in the Psalms ; and a few steps from thence is die place 
in which David hid himself from the persecution of Saul. 

At St. John's in the Mount atn, is ^ewn the house in which 
John the Baptist was bom, and that in which the Virgin Mary went 
to visit Elizabeth, and the very spot in which the wood was cut to 
make the cross of our Saviour. Four miles from this place is the 
desert of John the Baptist, and the cave in which he and his mother 
hid themselves, to avoid the cruelty of Herod. In the same place is 
seen the stone upon which St John slept a little at night, and tbe 
spot in which Elizabeth died and was buned by the hands of angels. 

The principal things exhibited in Nazareth, are the place where 
Gabriel appeared to the Viigin, announcing the incarnation ; tlie . 
spot on which the house of Joseph stood, and in which he and his son 
Jesus followed the trade of carpenters ; the fountain from whicH^ 
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Marv and Jesus used to fetch water ; and a stone on which Christ 
and his disciples used to eat. From Nazareth the pilgrim is condoct- 
ed to Cana in Gralilee, where Jesus concerted the water into wine ; 
from thence to the sepulchre of the prophet Jonas ; and about twelve 
miles farther on is the plain where with seven loaves and two fishes, 
Christ satisfied four thousand persons ; and at a small distance from 
this is the spot on which he delivered his first sermon, contained in 
the fiflh and two following chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel. Tibe- 
rias is distant from Nazareth about twentv-fbur miles ; and a little 
farther is Capernaum, where Christ preacned ; where be cured the 
paralytic ; where St. Matthew, standing at ^' the receipt of custom," 
was called by him, and where he cured the Centurion. All these 
places are described as the true and genuine places where the cir- 
cumstances really took place in the times referred to, though it is 
well known, that even Jerusalem itself does not stand on the same 
spot of ground which it occupied at the time of Christ. 

Of Jerusalem. 

We pursued our course, says that lively writer, M. ChateaubriancI* 
througn a desert where wild fig-trees tninly scattered waved their 
embrowned leaves in the southern breeze. The ground which had 
hitherto exhibited some verdure, now became bare ; the sides of the 
mountaios expanding themselves, assumed at once an appearance of 
g'reater grandeur and sterility. Presently all vegetation ceased; 
even the very mosses disappeared. The confused amphitheatre of the 
mountains was tinged with a red and vivid colour. In this dreary 
region we kept ascending for an hour to gain an elevated hill which 
we saw before us ; after which we preceded for an6tber hour across 
a naked plain bestrewed with loose stones. All at once, at the ex- 
tremity of this plain, I perceived a line of Gothic walls, flanked with 
square towers, and the tops of a few buildings peepinsr above them. 
At the foot qf this wall appeared a camp of Turkish horse, with all 
the accomiiaLniments of oriental pomp. El Cods ! " The Holy 
city !" exclaimed the guide, and away he went at full gcllop. 

I can now account for the surprise expressed by the crusaders and 
pilgrims at the first sight of Jerusalem, according to the reports of 
historians and travellers. ' I can affirm that whoever has, like me, had 
the patience to read near two hundred modem accounts of the Holy 
Land, the rabbinical compilations and the passages in the ancients , 
relative to Judea, still knows nothing at all about it. I paused, witli 
my eyes fixed on Jerusalem, measuring the height of its walls, re- 
viewing at once all the i-ecollections of history, from Abraham to 
Godfrey of Bouillon, reflecting on the total change accomplished in 
the world by the mission of the Son of man, and in vain seeking that 
Temple, not one stone of which is left upon another. Were I to live 
a thousand years, never should I forget that desert which yet seems 
to be pervaded by the greatness of Jehovah and the terrors of death. 

We entered Jerusalem by the PUgrim's Gate, near which stands 
the tower of David, better known by the appellation of the Pisans' 
Tower. We paid the tribute, and followed the street that opened 
before us ; then, turning to the left between a kind of prisons of 
plaster, denominated houses, we arrived at twenty-two minutes past 
twelve, at the convent of the Latin Fathers. I found it in the poft*- 
session of AbdaUah's soldiers, who appropriated to themselves w^^f- 
ever they thought fit. 
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These only whd have been in the sane sitnation as the Fathers of 
the Holy Land, can form a conception of the pleasure which they re- 
ceived from my arriiral. They thought themselves saved by the 
presence of one siorle Frenchman. I delivered a letter from Gen- 
eral Sebastiani, to Father Bonaventura di Nola, the Superior of the 
convent. '^ Sir," said be, ** it is Providence that has brought you 
hither. Tou have travelling firmans. Permit us to send them to the 
pacha ; he will thence find thdX a Frenchman has arrived at the con- 
vent ; he will believe that we are under the special protection of the 
emperor. Last year he forced us to pay six thousand piastres ; ac- 
cording to the regular custom we owe him but four thousand, and that 
merely under the denomination of a present. He wishes to extort 
from us the same sum this year, and threatens to proceed to the last 
extremity if we refuse to comply with his demands. We shall be 
obliged to sell the consecrated plate, for during the last four years we 
have received no alms from Europe : if this should continue, we shall 
be forced to quit the Holy Land, and leave the tomb of Christ in the 
hands of Mahometans." 

I thought myself extremely fortunate to have it in my power to 
render this small service to the Superior. I requested, however, that 
he would permit me to make an excursion to the Jordan, before he 
sent the nrmans ; that the difficulties of a journey^ which is always 
attended with danger, might not be farther increased : for Abdallah 
might have caused me to be assassinated by the way, and then have 
thrown the blame upon the Arabs. 

While I was waiting for the moment of departure, the religious be- 
gan to sing in the church of the monastery. I inouired the reason of 
this singing, and was informed, that they were celebrating the festi- 
v al of the patron of their order. I then recollected that it was the 
4th of October, St. Francis's dav, and the anniversary of my birth. 
I hastened to the church, and offered up my prayers for the felicity of 
her, who on this day had brought me into the world. I deem it a 
happiness that my first prayer at Jerusalem was not ibr myself. I 
contemplated with respect those religious singinf^ praises to the Lord, 
within three hundred paces of the tomb of Chnst ; I was deeply af- 
fected at the sight of the feeble but invincible band which has con- 
tinued the only g^ard of the Holy Sepulchre since it was abandoned 
by kin^. 

Havmg examined the castle for an hour, we left it, and took a street 
which runs eastward, and is called the street of the Bazar : t^s is 
the principal street, and the best quarter in Jerusalem. But what 
• wretchedness, what desolation ! We will not encroach upon the 
general description. We did not meet with a creature, for most of 
The inhabitants had fled to the mountains on the pacha's arrival. The 
doors of some forsaken shops stood open ; through these we perceiv- 
ed small rooms, seven or eight feet square, where the roaster, then a 
fugitive, eats, lies, and sleeps, on the single mat ttiat composes his 
whole stock of furniture. 

On the right of the Bazar, between the Temple and the foot of 
Mount Sion, we entered the Jews' quarter. Fortified by their indi- 
gence, these had withstood the attack of the pacha. Here they ap- 
peared covered with rags, seated in the dust of Sion, seeking tiue 
vermin which devoured them, and keeping their eyes fixed on the 
Temple. The drogman took me into a kind of school : I would have 
purchased the Hebrew Pentateuch, in which a rabbi was teaching a 
child to read ; bttt he refused to dispose of the book. It has been 
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observed that the foreign Jews, who fix their residence at Jeruaalem, 

• live but a short time. As to those of Palestine, they ajre so poor ai to 
bie obliged to send every year to raise contributions among their 
brethren in Egyp^ ^^^d Baroary. 

From the Jews' quarter we repaired to Pilate's house, to view the 
mosque of the Temple through one of the windows ; all Christians 
being prohibited, on pain of death, from entering the court that sur- 
rounds this mosque. The description of it I shaU reserve tiU I come 
to treat of the buildings of Jerusalem. At some distance from the 
prsetorium of Pilate, we found the pool of Bethesda, and Herod's 
palace. This last is a ruin, the foundations of which belong to anti- 
quity. 

We went towards the gate of Sion, when Ali Aga invited me to 
mount with him upon the walls ; the drogman durst not venture to 
follow UBi I found some old twenty-four pounders fixed upon carria- 
ges without wheels, and placed at the embrasures of a Gothic bas- 
tion. 

In this heap of rubbish, denominated a city, the people of the 
country have thought fit to give the appellation of streets to certain 
desert passages. 

Jerusalem is comprehended in the pachalik of Damascus, for what 
reason I know not, unless it be a result of that destructive system 
which is naturally, and, as it were, instinctively, pursued by tile 
Turks. Cut off from Damascus by mountains, and still more by the 
Arabs who infest the deserts, Jerusalem cannot always prefer its com- ' 
plaints to the pacha, when op^prcssed by its governors. It would be 
much more natural to make it dependent on the pachalik of Acre, 
which lies near it; the Franks and the Latin fathei-s^ mi^ht then place 

* themselves under the protection of the consuls residing m the ports of 
)9yria ; and the G reeks and Turks would be able to make known 
their grievances. But this is the very tiling that their governors are 
desirous of preventing, they would have a mute slavery, and not inso- 
lent wretches who dare complain of the hand that oppresses them. 

Jerusalem is therefore at the mercy of an almost independent go- • 
Tcrnor : he may do with impunity all the mischief he pleases, if he be 
not afterwards called to account for it by the pacha* It is well known 
that, in Turkey, every superior has a right to delegate his authority 
to an inferior ;^ and tms autlioiity extends both to property and life. 
For a few purses a janissary may become a petty Aga, and this Aga 
may, at his good pleasure, either take away your life, or permit you 
to redeem it. Thus executioners are multiplied in every town of Ju- 
dea. The only thing ever heard in this country, the only justice ever 
thought of is — Lei him pay ten, itioerUy^ ihiriy purses— Give him Jive 
hundred strokes of the baslinado-^Cul off his head. One act of in- 
justice renders it necessary to commit a still greater. If one of these 
petty tyrants plunders a peasant, he is absolutely obliged to plunder 
his neighbour also ; for, to escape the hjrpocritical integrity of the 
pacha, he must procure, by a second crime, sufficient to purcnase im<. 
punity for the first. 

It may perhaps be imagined that the pacha, when he visits his go- 
vernment, corrects these evils and avenges tibe wrongs of ^e peo]^ 
So far from this, however, the pacha is himself &e gp*eatest scourge of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. His coming is dr^ed like that of a 
hostile chief^ The sdiops are shHt up ; the people conceal themselves 
in cellars; they feigfn to be at the point of death on their mats, or 
withdraw to the luooAtaiast 
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Cf Bethltkem. 

Bethlehem received its name, which signifies the Hmue of Bread, 
from Abraham ; and was surnamed Ephraia^ the Fruitful, after Ca- 
leb's wife, to distinguish it from another Bethlehem, in the tribe of 
Zebulon. It belonged to the tribe of Judah, and also went by the 
name of the City of Darid, that monarch having there been bom, 
and tended sheep in his childhood. Abijah, the seventh judge of Is- 
rael, Elimelech, Obed, Jesse, and Boaz, were, like David, natives of 
Betinlehem, and here must be placed the scene of the admirable ec- 
logue of Ruth. St. Matthias, the apostle, also received life in the 
same town where the Messiah came into the world. 

The convent of Bethlehem is connected with the church by a court 
inclosed with lofty walls. We crossed this court, and were admitted 
by a small side-door into the church. The edifice is certainly of hi^h 
antiquity, and, though often destroyed and as often repaired, it stdl 
retains marks of its Urecian origin. 

On the pavement at the foot of this altar you observe a marble star, 
which corresponds, as tradition asserts, with the point of the heavens 
where the miraculous star that conducted the three kings, became 
stationary. So much is certain, that the s^t where the Saviour of 
the world was bom, is exactly underneath this marble star in the sub- 
terraneous church of the manger, of which I shall presently have oc- 
casion to speak.* The Greeks occupy the choir of the Magi, as well 
as the two ether naves formed by the transom of the cross. These 
last are empty, and without altars. 

Two spiral staircases, each composed of fifteen steps, open on the 
sides of the outer church, and conduct to the subterraneous church 
situated beneath this choir. This is the ever-to-be-revered place of 
the nativity of our Saviour. 

At the farther extremity of this crypt, on the east side, is the soot 
where the Virgin brought forth the Redeemer of mankind. Tnis 
spot is marked by a white marble, incrusted with jasper, and sur- 
rounded by a circle of silver, having rays resembling those with which 
the sun is represented. 

At the distance of seven paces towards the south, after you have 
passed the foot of one of these staircases leading to the upper church, 
you find the Manger. You ffo down to it by two steps, for it is not 
upon a level with the rest of the crypt. It is a low recess, hewn out 
of the rock. A block of white marole, raised about a foot above the 
floor, and hollowed in the form of a manger, indicates the very spot 
where the Sovereign of Heaven was laid upon straw. 

Two paces ferther, opposite to the manger, stands an altar, which 
occupies the place where Mary sat when she presented the Child of 
Sorrows to the adoration of the Maffi. 

Nothing can be more pleasing, or oetter calculated to excite senti- 
ments of devotion than this subterraneous church. It is adorned with 
pictures of the Italian and Spanish schools. These pictures repre- 
sent the mysteries of the place, the Virgin and Child after Raphael, 
the Annunciation, the Adoration of the Wise Men, the coming of the 
Shepherds, and all those miracles of mingled grandeur and innocence. 
The usual ornaments of the manger are of blue satin embroidered 
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anil, a devoted catltoHc-. — P. 
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with silver. Incense is contmually BQfioking^ before the cradle of our 
Saviour. I have heard an orvan, touched by no ordinary hand, play 
during^ mass, the sweetest and most tender tunes of the best Italian 
composers. These concerts charm the Christian Arab, who leaving^ 
his camels to feed, repairs, like the shepherds of old, to Bethlehem, to 
adore the King of kings in his manger. I have seen this inhabitant 
of the desert communicate at the altar of the Magi, with a fervour, a 
piefy, a devotion, unknown among the Christians of the west. 

From the gprottoof the Nativity we went to the subterraneous cha- 
pel, where tradition places the sepulchre of the Innocents : *•'• Heiod 
sent forth and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all 
the coasts thereof, from two years old and under. Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken bv Jeremiah, the prophet, saying : ^' In Rama 
was there a voice heard,^' &c. 

The chapel of the Innocents conducted us to the grott^of St. Je« 
rome. Here you find the sepulchre of this Father of the church, 
that of Eusebius, and the tombs of St. Paula and St. Eustochium. 

In this grotto St. Jerome spent the greater part of his life. Froni 
this retirement he beheld the fall of the Roman empire, and here he 
received those fugitive patricians, who, after they had possessed the 
palaces of the earth, deemed themselves happy to share the cell of a 
cenobite. The peace of the saint and the troubles of the world | ro- * 
duce a wonderful effect in the letters of the learned commentator on 
the Scriptures. • 

We mounted our horses and set out from Bethlehem. Six Betlile- 
bemite Arabs on foot, armed with daggers and long matchlocks, formed 
our escort; three of them marched before and three behind. Wci 
added to our cavalry an ass, which carried water and provisions. We 
pursued the way that leads to the monastery of St. Saba, whence we 
were afterwards to descend to the Dead Sea, and to return by the 
Jordan. 

We first followed the valley of Bethlehem, which, as I have obser- 
ved, stretches awav to the east. We passed a ridge of hills, where 
you see, on tlie right, a vineyard recently planted, a circumstance loo 
rare in this country for me not to remark it. We arrived at a grot 
called the Grotto of the Shepherds. The Arabs still give it the ap- 
pellation of Dta el Nature, the Village of the Shepherds. It is s- id 
that Abraham here fed his flocks, and that on tliis spot ttie shepherds 
of Judea were informed by the angel of the birth of the Saviour. 

The Dead Sea. 

As we advanced, says M. de Chateaubriand, the aspect of the 
mountains still continued the same, that is white, dusty, witnout shaJe, 
without tree, without herbage, without moss. At half past four we 
descended from the lofty chain of these mountains to another less ele- 
vated. We proceed for fifty minutes over a level plain, and at length 
arrived at the last range of hills that form the western border of the 
valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. The sun was near setting, 
we alighted to g^ve a little rest to our horses, and I contemplated at 
leisure the lake, the vallev and the river. 

When we hear of a valley, we figure to ourselves a valley either 
cultivated or uncultivated : if the former, it is covered with crops of 
various kinds, vineyards, villages, and cattle; if the latter, it presents 
herbage and woods. It is watered by a river ; this river has wind- 
ings in its course ; and the hills which bouud this valley have them- 
selves andulatioiu which form a prospect ag^eable to the eye^ H^'t e 
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nothing^ of the kind is to be fooiid. Fig^ure to ywTseU two long 
chains of numatBins running in a parallel direction from north to 
ftouth, without breaks and without undulations. The eastern chain, 
called the mountains of Arabia, is the hig^hest ; when seen at the dis- 
tance of ei^^ht or ten leagues, you would take it to he a prodigpioua 
perpendicular wall perfectly resembling Jura in its form and azure 
colour. Not one summit, not the smallest peak can be distinguished ; 
you merely perceire slight inflections here and there, as if the hand 
of the painter, who drew this horizontal line along the sky, had trem- 
bled in some places. 

The western range belongs to the mountains of Judea. Less lofty 
and more unequal than the eastern chain, it differs from the other in 
its nature also : it exhibits heaps of chalk and sand, whose form bears 
some resemblance to piles of arms, waving standards, or the tents ot 
a camp seated on the oorder of a plain. On the Arabian side, on the 
contrary, nothing is to be seen but black perpendicular rocks, which 
throw tneir iengUiened shadow over the waters of the Dead Sea. The 
smallest bird of heaven would not find among these rocks a blade of 
grass for its sustenance ; every thing there announces the country of 
a reprobate people, and seems to breathe the horror and incest whence 
sprung Ammon anid Moab. 

The valley, bounded by these two chains of mountains, a soil re- 
sembling the bottom of a sea that has long retired from its bed, ft 
beach covered with salt, dry mud, and movm^ sands, furrowed, as it 
were, by the waves. Here and there stimted shrubs with difficultv 
vegetate upon this inanimate tract ; their leaves are covered with 
salt, which has nourished them, and their bark has a sm(^y smell and 
taste. Instead of villages you perceive the ruins of a few towers. 
Through the middle of this valley flows a discoloured river, which 
reluctantly creeps towards the pestilential lake by which it is en- 
gulphed. Its course amidst the sands can be distinguished only by 
the willows and the reeds that border it; and the Arab lies in amoush 
among- these reeds to attack the traveller, and to plunder the pilgrim. 

Sttcn is the scene fhmous for the benedictions and curses of Hea- 
ven. This river is the Jordan; this lake is the Dead Sea ; it appears 
brilliant, but the gfuilty cities entombed in its bosom seem to have 
poisoned its waters. Its solitary abysses cannot afford nourishment 
to any livin? creature; never did vessel cut its waves; its shores are 
without birds, without trees, witliout verdure ; and its waters exces- 
sively bitter, and so heavy, that the most impetuous winds can scarce 
ly ruffle their surfiwje.* 

When you travel in Judea, the heart is at first filled with profound 
di^ust ; but, when passing from solitude to solitude, boundless space 
opens before you, this disgust wears off by degrees, and you feel a 
secret awe, which, so far from depressing the soul, imparts life, and 
elevates the genius. Extraordinary appearances every where pro- 
claim a land teeming with miracles ; the burning sun, the towering 
eagle, the barren fig-tree, all the poetry, all the pictures of Scripture 
are here. Every name commemorates a mystery ; every grot pro- 
claims the future ; every hill re-echoes the accents of a propnet. 

* Much of this is vulgar prejudice. The waters are very salt and 
very heavy. From the saltness and bitterness, they are destitute ef 
fish. They soon petrify wood thrown into them, and the shores are 
destitute or vc^getatio]i« bat birds are often seen flying oyer them. P. 
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God himself has spoken in these regions : dried up rivers, riven rockS) 
half-open sepulchres, attest the prc^iey : the desert still appears nnite 
wi^ terror, and you would ima^ne mat it had never presumed to in* 
terrnpt the silence since it heara the awful voice of tne Eternal. 

The Jordan, 

I passed two whole hours in strolling on the banks of the Dead Sea, 
in spite of my Bethlehemites, who urged me to leave this dangerous 
country. I was desirous of seeing the Jordan at the place where it 
discharges itself into the lake : an essential point which Hasselquist 
alone has hitherto explored ; but the Arabs refused to conduct me to 
it, because the river near its month turns off to the left and approach* 
es the mountains of Arabia. I was therefore obligei to make up my 
mind to proceed to the curve of the river that was nearest to us, IVe 
broke up our camp, and advanced for an hour and a half, with ex- 
cessive difficulty, over a &)e white sand. We were approaching a 
frove of palm-trees and tamarinds, which, to my great astonishment^ 
perceived in the midst of this steril tract. The Arabs all at onc^ 
stopped, and pointed to something that I had not yet remarked at the 
bottom of a ravine. Unable to make out what it was, I perceived 
what an^eared to be sand in motion. On drawing nearer to this sin- 
g[ular oDJect, I beheld a yellow current, which I could scarcely dis- 
tinguish from the sands on its shores. It was deeply sunk below its 
banks, and its sluggish stream rolled slowly on. Tnis was the Jordan ! 

I had surveyed the great rivers of America, with that pleasure 
which solitude and nature impart ; I had visited the Tiber with en- 
thusiasm, and sought with the same interest the Eurotas and the Ce- 
phisus ; but I cannot express what I felt at the sight of the Jordan. 
Not only did this river remind me of a renowned antiquity, and one 
of the most celebrated names that the most exquisite poetry ever 
confided to the memory of man ;* but its shores likewise presented 
to my view the theatre of the miracles of my religion. Judea is the 
only country in the worM th^A revives in the traveller the memory of 
human affairs and of celestial things, and which, by this combination, 
produces in the soul a feeling and ideas which no other region is ca* 
pable of exciting. 

Mount Sion. 
Turning to the left, as soon as we had passed the gate, we proceed- 
ed southward, and passed the Pool of Beersheba, a broad deep ditch, 
but without water; and then ascended Mount Sion, part of which is 
now without the city. 

The name of Sion doubtless awakens grand ideas in the mind of 
the reader, who is curious to hear something concerning this'mount, 
so mysterious in Scripture, so highly celebrated in Solomon's sonte^ 
this mount, the subject of the benediction or of the tears of the pro- 
phets. 
1 This hill> of a yellowish colour and barren appearance, opens in 

form of a crescent towards Jerusalem. This sacred summit is dis- 
tingfuished by three monuments, or more properly by three rains ; 
the house of Caiaphas, the place where Chnst celebrated his last sup- 
per, and the tomb or palace of David. From the top of the hill you 
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see, to the south, the mtter of Bea-Hinnom ; beyond this the Field 
of Blood, puTchaaed with tie thirty pieces of silver riven to Judu, 
the Hill or evil Coomel, Hm tombs of the judges, and the whole de« 
sert. towards Hebron and Bethlehem. To the north, the wall of Je- 
vasalem, which passes over the top of Sion, intercepts the view o( 
the city, the site of which gradnaliy slopes from this place towards 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
' The residence of Caiaphas is now a church, the duty of which is 

performed by the Armenians. David's tomb is a small vaulted room, 
containing three sepulchres of dark-coloured stone ; and, on the spot 
where Christ held has last supper, stand a mosque and a Turkish hos* 
pital, formerly a church and monastery, occupied by the Fathers of 
the Hoiv Land. This last sanctuary is'equally celebrated in the Old 
and in tne New Testament. 

Here David built himself a palace and a tomb ; here he kept, for 
three months, the Ark of the Covenant ; here Christ held his last 
passover, and instituted the sacrament of the Eucharist ; here he ap- 
peared to his disciples on the day of his resurrection ; and here the 
Holy Ghost descended on ^e apostles. The place hallowed by the 
Last Supper was traasformed into the first Christian temple the world 
ever beheld, when St. James the Less was consecrated the first Chris^ 
tian bishop of Jerusalem, Ukd St Peter held the first council of the 
church. Finally, it was from this spot tliat the apostles, in compli* 
anoe with the injunction, to go and teach all nations, departed without 
purse and without scrip, to seat their religion upon all the thrones of 
the earth. 

Pool of SUoe, 
Having descended Mount Sion on the east side, we came at its foot, 
to the fountain and pool of Siloe, where Christ restored sight to the 
blind man. The spring issues from a rock, and runs in a silent stream 
according to the testimony of Jeremiah, which is contradicted by a 
passage of St. Jerome. It has a kind of ebb ^d flood, sometimes dis- 
i- barging its current like the fountain of Vaucluse, at others retain- 
ing and scarcely suffering it to rvn at all. 
sii ^^ According to Josephus, this miraculous spring flowed for the army 
^^uf Titus, and refused its waters to the guilty Jews. The pool, or 
rather the two pools, of the same name, are quite close to the spring. 
They are still used for washing linen as formerly ; and we there saw 
some women, who ran away fusing us*. The water of the spring is 
brackish, and has a very disa^greeable taste; people ^ill bathe their eyes 
with it, in memorv of the miracle performed on the man born blind. - 
Near this spring is shewn the spot where Isaiah was put to death. 
Here you also find a viUage called Siloan ; at the foot of this villa^ 
i&finother fountain, denominated in scripture Rogel. Opposite to this 
fountain is a third, which receives its name from the Blessed Virgin, 
(t is coDJectured that Mary came hither to fetch water, as tiie daug^h- 
ters of Laban resorted to the well from whiclK Jacob removed the 
stone. The Virgin's fountain mingles its stream with that of the 
fountain of Siloe. 

The Valley of Jeho$haphai, 
The valley of Jeboshaphat is called in Scripture the Valley of 
Shaveh, the King's Valley, the Valley of Melchisedeck. It was in 
4 he valley of Melchisedeck, that the king of Sodom went to meet 
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Abraham, to conmtulate him on his rietory o^er the &ve kiogs* 
l/Moch and Beel{meffor were worshipped in this same valley. It was 
afterwards distinguicSed by the name of Jehoahaj^at, because that 
kioff caused his tomb to be constructed there. 

Tne valley of Jehoshaphat exhibits a desolate appearance; the west 
side is a high chalk cliff, supporting the walls of the city, above which 
you perceive Jerusalem itself; wlule the east side is formed by the 
Mount of Olives, and the Mount of Offence, Jliona Ofmsionis^ thus 
denominated from Solomon's idolatry. These two contiguous hills are 
nearly naked, and of a dull red colour. On their desolate sides are 
seen here and there a few black and parched vines, some groves of 
wild olive trees, wastes covered with nyssop, chapels, oratories, and 
mosques in ruins. At the bottom of the valley you discover a bridge 
of a single arch, thrown across tlie channel of the brook Cedron. 
The stones in the Jews' cemetery look like a heap of rubbish at the 
foot of the Mount of Offence, below the Arabian village of Siloan, 
the paltry houses of which can scarcely be distinguished from the 
surrounding sepulchres. Three antique monuments, the tombs of 
Zacharia^, Jehoshaphat and Absalom, appear conspicuous amid this 
scene of desolation. From the dullness of Jerusalem, where no 
smoke rises, no noise proceeds ; from the solitude of these hills, where 
no living creature is to be seen ; from the ruinous state of all these 
tombs, overthrown, broken, and^ half open, you would imagine that 
the last Vump had already sounded, and that the valley of Jehosha- 
phat was about to render up its dead. 

The Garden of Olivet, 

On the brink and near the source of Cedren, we entered the gar- 
den of Olivet 

At the entrance of this garden we alighted from our horses, and 
proceeded on foot to the stations of the Mount. The village of Geth- 
semane was at some distance from the garden of Olivet. On leaving 
the Virgin's sepulchre, we went to see the grotto in the garden of 
Olivet, where our Saviour sweated blood as he uttered the words ; 
*' Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me." 

On leaving the grotto of the Cup of Bitterness, and ascendixig by a 
rugged winding path, the drogman stop]>ed us near a rock, where it 
is said that Christ surveying the guilty city, bewailed the approach- 
ing descdation of Sion. 

You now ascend a little higher, and come to the ruins, or rather to 
the naked site, of a chapel. An invariable tradition records, that in 
this place Christ recited the Lord's Prayer. 

^ And it came to pass, that, as he was praying in a certain placce, 
when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him, Loid, teach us to 

eray, as John also taught his disciples. And he said unto t)iem« 
^hen ye pray, say : ' Our Father which art in Heaven,' " &c. 
Thirty paces further, bearing a little towards the north, is an olivt - 
tree,* at tne foot of which tiie Son of ihe Eternal Arbiter foretold t> e 
general >ndgment. 

Proceeding about fifty paces fiirther on the mountain, you come in 
SL small mosque, of an octagonal form, the relic of a church formerly 



* The olive-tree may be said to be immortal^ since a frefh t : - c v,o>\. - 
^aAtly springs up from the same root. 
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erected on the spet, from which Chrif t ascended to heftven after his 
resurrection. On the rock may b^ discerned the print of a man^s 
left foot. St. Aurustine, St. Jerome, St Paulina, Sulpicius Severus, 
the venerable Bede, all travellers, ancient and modem, assure us 
that this is a print of the foot of Jesus Christ 

Plain of Esdraelon. 

Here, on this plain, the most fertile part of all the land of Canaan, 
(which, thoug^h a solitude, we found like one rast meadow, covered 
with the richest pasture,) the tribe of Isachar " rejoiced in their tents." 
In the first a^es of Jewish History, as well as during the Roman Em- 
pire, the Crusades, and even in latter times, it has been the scene of 
many a memorable contest. Here it was that Barak, descended with 
his ten thousand from Mount Thabor, discomfited Sisera, and ** aJ) 
his chariots, even nine hundred chariots of iron, and all the people 
that were with him ;" gathered <* Harosheth of the Gentiles, unto the 
river of Kishon ;" when ^< all the host of Sisera fell upon the edge of 
the sword, and there was not a man left;" when '< the kings came 
and fought, the king^ of Canaan in Tacnach, by the waters of Jle* 
giddon" Here also it was that Josiah, king of Judah, fought in dis- 
guise against Necho, king of Egypt, and fell by the arrows of his an- 
tagonist So great were the lamentations for his death, that the 
mourning for Josiah became '^ an ordinance in Israel." The great 
mourning in Jerusalem, foretold by Zechariah, is said to be as the la- 
mentations in the Plain of Esdraeion, or according to the language 
of the prophet, ^ as the mourning of Hadad rimmon in the Valley of 
Megiddnu, Josephus often mentions this very remarkable part of 
the Holy Land, and always under the appellation of **■ The Oreat 
Plain," It has been a chosen place for encampment in every con- 
test carried on in this country, from the days of Nebuchadonoser, 
king of the Assj^rians, (in die history of whose war with Arphaxad, 
it is mentioned as the great Plain of Etdraekn^) until the march of 
Napoleon Bonaparte from Egypt into Syria. Jews, Gentiles, Sara- 
cens, Christian Crusaders, and Anti-Christian Frenchmen, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Druses, Turks, and Arabs, warriors out of *' every 
nation which is under heaven," have pitched dieir tents upon the 
Plain of Esdraeion, and have beheld the various banners of their na- 
t ions wet with the dews of Thabor and of Herraon. 

A tolerably accurate notion of its extent may be obtained firom a 
statement of the time spent in crossing it. We were, says Dr. 
C^larke, exactly seven hours thus employed ; proceeding at the rate 
of three miles in each hour. 4ts breadth, therefore, may be consi- 
dered as equal to twenty-one miles. The people of the country told 
tis it was two days' journey in length. 
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RUSSIA IN ASIA, 
INCLUDING SIBERIA, AND PARTS OF TARTARY. 

Russia in Asia is bounded N. by the Frozen ocean ; E. by the Pa- 
<;ifio ocean ; S. by the Chinese empire, Independent Tartary, Persia 
and Turkey, and'W. by Europe. It extends from 39° 30' to 76<* N. 
lat. and from 21^ to 298"^ £. Ion. The area ia estimated at neax^T 
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:>,OOa,000 square niilas. Popnktiaii, 11,697,000 ; poputaiioD on a 
square mile 1*2, 

Of the Matsaers, 4rc. of the Asiatic Russians. 
The manners and cnsUmie of Miatic Russia yaiy with the numer- 
MS tribes by whom that extensive re^on is peopled. The Tartars, 
properly so called, are the mdtt numerous, of which there are sever- 
al tribes, as the Noffays, the Kirguses, &c. 

Next in importance to these are the Mongols, of whom cme tribe, 
the Calmucs, are found west of the Caspian, while many others, as 
tiie Burates, Tong^ts, &c. are chiefly round the immense lake Bai- 
tod. Farther to the east are the Mandshurs. These are distinct dl- 
TisionB of men, who formerly classed under the common name of 
Tartan. 

The Tartars are the same people with the Huns of antiquity. The 
MoDffuls of the Russian Empire nave thdr herds, consisting of horses, 
oamds, oxen, sheep and goats. The women tan leather, dig culina- 
ry roots, prepare their winter provisions, and distil tlie koumiss, or 
spirit of mare's milk. The men are chiefly hunters ; they do not con- 
fine themselves to the game only, but pursue and kill wild beasts of 
every description that take up their abode in this vast tract of the 
jearth. Their tents are formed of a kind of felt, and in some parts 
they erect small temples, round which the priests^have their wooden 
hovels. 

The Calmucs are divided into three ranks ; the nobility, whom 
they call whUe^nes, the common people, who are bondmen, and 
termed biack- bones, and tlie clergy, wiio arc descended from both, 
and who are free. In the same manner the noble ladies are called 
fohiie^lesh, and the lower class of females blackjlesh ; but pedigrees 
are onfy reckoned by the bones. The power of the taidsha, or chief 
prince, consists wholly in the number and opulence of his subjects ; 
territory, in so wide a region, beinff of no estimation. These sub- 
jects fimn an o/tf»«, divided into tma£«, of two or three hundred fami- 
lies; each imakb^ng commanded by a fm«an, or noble. If there be 
a peat khan or emperor, the jprincds are only guidcl by him in af- 
fairs of general importance. The tribute is about the tenth part of 
the cattte, and other property ; but on the first summons, every man 
must appear on horseoack before his prince, who dismisses those that 
are unnt fior the fatig^ues of war. The weapons are bows, lances and 
sabres, and sometimes fire arms ; and the rich warriors are clothed in 
mail of interwoven rings, like that which was used in Europe four 
hundred years ago. 

The Monffuls are rather short in stature, with flat visage, small ob- 
lique eyes, ^ck lips, a short chin, and a scanty beard. The ears are 
very large and prominent, the hair black, and the complexion of a 
reddish or yellowish brown ; but that of the women is clear, and of a 
healthy white and red. They have surprising quickness of sight and 
apprehension ; and are docile, hospitable, beneficent, active, and vo- 
luptaoas. Industry is a virtue entirely female; it is, however, with 
the sex an eminent virtue, and is ever accompanied withperpetual 
cheerfulness. Their reli^ous books are in the dialect of Tibet, and 
there is a school-master in every imak, who imparts more know- 
ledge to the boys than could be expected. Marriages are celebrated 
at an early age, and the bride brings a dower in cat^e or sheep. The 
tent has a fire-place in the middle ; and in the deserts dried cow- 
thin^ is used for fuel. The tents of the nobles are hung with siltav, 
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tod the floor Covered with Penim cwpets. Tlie household uteiiBils 
are Qumerous, and in the superior tenia are ressels of pewter, silver, 
and porcelain. The drees consists of a flat yellow bonnet, while Ihe 
head is shaven except one lock. The trowsers are wide, the vest of 
U|fht stuff, with narrow sleeves, and a girdle which supports the sa« 
bre, knife, and smoking apparatus. Tbs outer garm^it is of doth, 
with wide sleeves, and Bnen is wound about the feet, over which are 
drawn buskins of leather, generally black or yellow. Shirts are un- 
kiiown ; and the dress of the women diflers but little from that of the 
men, except for the outer garment tfaev wear a gown without sleeves* 
The hair of the females is lc»i|^, and plaited in tresses. Animal food 
is abundant, and sometimes mixed with vegetable ; while the general 
drink is water. When pasturage begins to &il, the whole tribes 
strike their tents, generally from ten to fiftera times in the year, pro* 
ceeding in the summer towards the northern, and in the winter to 
the southern wilds. The herds, men, women, and children, form a 
regular procession, and are followed by the girls, pinging in harmony 
and with great spirit. The amusements of these wanderers consist in 
running races on horseback, in which* even the giris excel ; archery^ 
wrestling, pantomime, dances, and the songs of young women, gen- 
erally accompanied bv the lu|pe, viol, and pipe, the themes of their dit« 
ties being giguitic tates of ahivalrr, and amorous adventures and sen- 
timentB : but the melody is harsh and dismaL Cards are not im- 
known, but chess is the favourite game. The bodies of the princes 
and chief priests are bnmt, with many s<demiiities» and the tombs are 
sometimes walled, and ornamented with high polee and fimtastic dra- 
pery. 

Of the Climaie, 4^. of Siberia* 

In so large an extent of the globe, there must be a vast diventty in 
the soil and in the climate. In the northern parts the sevMty of the 
cold is verv great ; during the months ai December, January, and' 
part of February, the thermometer is frequentlv from forty to Mj 
degrees below the freezing point, and part of mat time it is mnA 
lower tliao this. It is difficult for an inhabitant of this island to form 
any idea of such cold as is experienced there. The cold makes the 
eyes water, and that freezing as it flows, hangs in icicles on the eye- 
lashes. As the common p^oants usnaUy wear their beards, yon may 
see them hanging at the chin like a lump of ice. Even in tnat sMp 
the beard is found very useful in protecting the riands of the throat ; 
and the soldiers, who do not wear beards, are cmliged to tie a hand- 
kerchief under the chin, to supply their place. 

All the parts of the face whicn are expired , are very liable to be 
frozen ; though it has often been observed that the person himaetf 
does not know when the freezing begins, but is commonly told of it 
first by those who meet him, and who call out to him to rub his fac« 
with snow, which is the best method of bring'ing it back to its usual 
state. In some severe winters, sparrows, though a hardy species of 
birds, are unable to use their wings ; and drivers of carriages are not 
uofrequently frozen to death. The thermometer has occasionally 
stood at fifty-seven or sixty degrees below the freezing point, and then 
boiling water thrown up by an engine, so as to spread, has fallen 
down formed into ice. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the cold in Russia, the inhabitants 
have such various methods of guarding against it, that they eufTer 
much less from it than might be expected. The houses of persons of 
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tolerable cironmstanoes are so well iiroteetBd, l>oth without doors 
and within, that they are seldom heard to oomplaia of cold. 

The method of warmings the houses in Russia is by an oven con- 
structed with several flues, and the country abounds with wood, the 
common fuel. The orens serve to warm the house and dress the 
food of the inhabitants. As soon as the thickest black smoke is 
evaporated, they shut the chimney up, to retain all the rest of the 
heat in tte chamber ; by this method a room keeps its heat full twen-. 
tv-four hours without renewing the fuel, and is commonlv so warm, 
that they sit with very little covering, especially the children, who 
are usually in their shirts. The windows m the nuts of the poor are 
f ery smaU, that as little cold may be admitted as possible. In the 
houses of persons of condition, the windows are caulked in the win- 
ter, and have double glass frames. They can indeed regulate the 
warmth of their apartments by a thermometer with ^freat exactnew, 
by opening orshuttins^ the flues, to increase or diminish the heat 

The most conaidersLble articles in the economy of a Russian farm 
are wax and honey, by which the neasant is often enriched. His 
method is to cut down a g^reat numoer of trees in the forests, and 
sawinff the trunks into several parts^ bores each of these, and stops up 
the hollow at both ends, leaving only a small hole for the admittance 
of the bees. The honey is thus secured from the attempts of the 
bear, who is extravagantly fond of it, and practises various arts to 
make himself master of the luscious treasure. Of this hon^ the 
inhabitants of these northern parts make strong drink, called me- 
theglin. They also extract from rye, a spirit, which they prefer to 
brandy. Several parts of this country pruduce mines of silver, lead, 
and iron, which bring a revenue to the emperor. 

Russia also produces rhubarb, flax, and hemp. Amone other ve|^- 
etables, a particular kind of rice is found, plenty of melons, and, m 
the neighbourhood of Astracan, the celebrated Zoophyton, or animal 
plant, which the Muscovites call the Lambskin, from its resemblance 
to a lamb.* There are some manufactures, particularly in leather, 
at Astracan. Isinglass is chiefly manufactured on the shores of the 
Caspian, from the sounds or air-bladder of the sturgeon, a fish of the 
accipenser genus. Shagreen is prepared from the hides of horses, or 
asses, but only a particular part of the back is fit for the purpose, and 
the grain is given with the hard seeds of the greater orach, pressed 
into the leather while moist. The oommerce of this part of the 
Russian empire, (Siberia,) consists in sables and other valuable furs, 
which are eagerly bought by the Chinese, who return tea, silk, and 
nankeen. 

Many parts of Siberia are totally incapable of agriculture, but in 
the southern and western districts the soil is remarKable for its fertil- 
ity. Exclusive of winter wheat, most of the European grains pros- 
per in southern Siberia. In some parts flax ctows wild, and hemp is 
also prepared from the nettle. Woad is found in Siberia, and saffron 
near the Caucasus. But in all parts of the Russian empire agricul- 
ture has made but litUe progress, nor can it while the peasantry arc 
slaves, and sold with the soil ; and even if a free farmer acquire a 
little property, a noble neighbour will frequently seize the fruits of 
hisjpdustry. 



* A kind of moss, or ratiier a coi^periet of the roots of mo6». — ^P. 
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Of the Kundnre Tartar$, 

In this valley, says Dr. Pallas, were encamped numbers of AuU^ 
o^ migrating hordes of the Kundnre Tartars, among whom Was the 
family of my guide Arslan, one of the most wealthy elders of that 
nation. I found felt tents prepared for us here, where we passed the 
night the more cheerfully, as in the neigbourhood of temporary en- 
campments surrounded with various herds of cattle, the g^ats in a 
manner disappear : for at this season those insects are innumerable 
along the Wolga, and allow no rest to the traveller, if unprotected by 
a proper tent. 

The Kundurc Tartars, whom I formerly found in their peculiar 
felt-tents, in the fonn of baskets which could not be taken to pieces, 
but were placed on poles supported by two-wheeled , carriages, liad 
now begun to dwell in huts similar to those of the Kirghis ; their 
former method of constructinjp ten is was likewise common among 
tlie Nagays : but the present vma has probably been adopted from 
the Kirghis, who visit these countries every winter, and whose tents, 
as well as tliose of the Kalmuks, are made in a more ingenious man- 
ner ; tliey consist of several pieces, which can be disjoined, and thus 
form a more capacious and convenient tent. All that I can add re- 
specting these wandering tribes is, that each wealthy Tartar family 
commonly has two tents, one for the reception of their visitors, and the 
other appropriated to their females : the latter is generallv constructed 
after the ancient method ; besides which, accormng to tne number of 
the family, they usually have one or more covered two-wheeled chariots 
for their wives and daughters : these chariots* are painted of various 
Colours, and on the fore-part there is commonly placed a chest covered 
wiJk ornamental tapestry, and containing their best clothes ; the inside 
of these vehicles, woioh are generally'^drawn by two oxen, is occupied 
by the female part of the Umily during their migrations. Besides 
these chariots, they have one or more two-wheeled carts, called 
Araba, which are loaded with their tents, chests, and other heavy ar- 
ticles ; the moveables of each Ibmily remain together on their jour- 
ney, and in regular order : the hut is placed on the axletrec of the 
carriage, in which the mistress of the family always precedes the 
caravan : the flocks and herds are driven by men on horseback, and 
each species of cattle proceeds in a separate drove. When the tents 
are pitched in a place selected for an encampment, a variegated cov- 
erlet is raised on a long moveable pole, to the windward of the aper- 
ture that emits the smoke, in order to promote its ascent from the 
tent. At a distance from the camp there is a cemetery on an emi- 
nence ; these sepulchral monuments have square walls of a greater 
height towards their angles, and are erected only for the wealthy and 
the priests, while the lower classes of the Tartars are buried beneath 
small heaps of earth or stones. 

Their dress differs in several particulars from that of the other 
Nagay tribes. The girls wear a sort of red cap, made of the rind oi 
trees, in the form of a bee-hive, and ornamented with pieces of tin. 
Corals and small pieces of coin are suspended around this head-dress. 
The gown is made of variegated silk stuff, has long narrow sleeves, 
and is adorned from the breast to the waist with tassels of tin, or sil- 
ver, buttons, little belU, and rings. They wear a strap or cord mmr 
the left shoulder, to which is attached a tin case, containing amulets, 
and usually a laige shell of the eenus Cfprcea, The women are the 
most inelegant beings imaginable ; and, in summer, dress in an up- 
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per Ifown of an unifbrm ccdottr, a long wUte cloth on the head, and 
orer it a common fur-cap. In the perforated n^t nostril the^ wear 
a riop^ adorned with cchtslIs, pearls, or precious stones. This is also 
considered as an opiaroent by the more el^^t ladies of Astrakhan. 
According to the latest calculation, tlie number of this people, in 
the whole dStrict of Krasnoi Yar, amounts U^one thousand mL Imn- 
dred and thirty males. They lead a wandering life along the banks 
of the Akhtouba, firom.Kraanoi Yar to the yicmity of Saussikol ; and 
are rich in flocks of sheep, but more particularly in black cattle, 
which they employ chiefly for drawing their chariots and baggage- 
carts ; because they are not yet proyided with camels. Their horses 
are numerous, but not of the best breed. 

Cff the Circassians, 
The Circassians in general, says Pallas, and particularly the Ka- 
bardines, dwell in villages, which, partly on account of the increas- 
ing uncleanliness, pa^y from the insufficient security they afford, 
and other causes, are from time to time deserted. On such occasions, 
they demolish thkr habitations, carry off the timber, together with 
their household furniture, and bum what they cannot remove. Their 
attention is next directed to the choice of another conyeoient situa- 
tion for erecting a new village. If they happen to settle at some dis- 
tance from water, their ingenuity enables them to form a canal, 
which they conduct from the next rivulet, by means of small banks ; 
a practice in which they are as expert as the.Tartars of the Crimea. 
Their houses are built contiguous to each other, either in the form of 
circles or squares, so that me inner space serves as a common large 
cattle yard, provided with only oneg^te, while it is altogether inclo- 
sed, and as it were defended by the circumjacent houses. The resi- 
dence of theUsden stands usually detached from these circles, and 
consists ^of several apartments. Small solitary houses, or rather 
square rooms, about two fkthoms wide, are here and there built for 
the accommodation of visitors, with a chimney, a small divan, and 
every other convenience. They likewise occasionally erect, in the 
open fields, round huts of wicker-work, containing a pit which is 
Qsed as a place of retreat. In the vicinity of the vulage are placed 
stacks of nay and com, provided with a fence ; they sometimes man- 
ufiicture large baskets, which are fixed on the ground, and secured 
with covers, wherein they preserve their com after it is threshed. 

Circassian Homu, fye. 
The houses of the Circassians are built in the form of oblong 
squares, from four to ^ve fathoms in length, and seldom above nine 
feet broad : the walls are made of close wicker-work, and on both 
Rides carefully plastered with day. On the posts supporting the 
walls, they place a flat roof of light rafters, wnich is covered with 
long grass. The whole dwelling consists of a large room appropria- 
ted to the mistress of the house, and a small apartment for the female 
slares and girls. The principal room is provided with a door on the 
right hand comer leading to the street, and another on the left comer 
leading to the inner yard. In the interior part of the house, against 
tl^^Qift wall, there is a chimney made of plaitered wicker-work, 
wit A*t)apacious fire-place and a short flue. On that end of the room 
which leads to the yard, we observed a broad couch, or divan, with 
cai*ycA balostecs, excellent carpets and bolsters ; in a collateral ^i- 
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rection wm a window towards tlie street, which occasionally senred 
as an entrance to the room. Above the sofa, and on the whole wall \ 
around it, were suspended on pegv and poles, various implements of 
female economy, such as articles of neeoie-work, apparel, and furs ; 
on transverse poles, below the roof, was placed the store of Turtcey 
wheat, in full ears, which they roast in hot ashes, and collect the 
grains, separated from the ears by heat, for immediate use, and like* 
wise to preserve them for warlike expeditions ; as these g'rains, to- 
l^ether with a species of cheese made of millet, afford on such occa- 
sions their principal and portable food. The husband g^eraUy lives 
in a separate apartment, and is not very fond of making^ has appear^ 
ance before his wife when she receives the visits of strangers. 

Persons of the Circassians. 

The Circassians are upon the whole a handsome race of people ; 
the men, especially among the higher classes, are mostly of a tall 
stature, thin form, but Herculean structure ; they are very slender 
about the loins, have a small foot, and uncommon streng^ in the 
arms. They possess in general a truly Roman and martial appear- 
ance, yet there are still some traces left, from which it is obvious ttiat 
they are descended fh>m mothers belonging to the tribe of the Na- 
gais. The women are indeed not uniformly Circassian beauties, but 
Hre for the most part well formed, have a white skin, dark brown or 
black hair, and regular features : I have, however, met with a great- 
er number of beauties among them, than in any other unpolished 
nation. 

In their villages and houses the Circassians are extremely clean ; 
and this domestic virtue they likewise display in their food and dress. 
It would be superfluous to add a particular description of their usual 
garments. 

According to the ideas of beauty prevailing among the Circassians, 
as well as the Turks, a woman ought to have a very narrow waist, 
and the abdomen should protrude towards the lower extremities. 
When females are obliged to leave tGe house, they wear a species of 
wooden clogs, to preserve their feet clean, and at the same time make 
use of mittens on their tender hands. Painting the face is con* 
sidered here as an indication of the want of chastity ; but girls &re 
permitted to dye the nails of their fingers with the flowers of the Bal- 
samina^ which, in their language, is called Kna. Their head-dress 
consists of a cap, neari» resembling that worn by the men ; under 
this ornament the hairlRumed up in a thick queue, which is cover- 
ed with linen. 

Dresses of the Circassians, 
It is a practice among the Circassians, to compress the waist from 
early infancy as much as possible, b^r means of straps, on which the 
sabre is suspended : hence they are in general' uncommonly thin be- 
tween the loins and the breast. I have also unifomAy remarked, that 
tlieir feet are of an extraordinary small size, because they force them 
in the tightest manner within their morocco slippers, wmch g^ve them 
the appearance of dancers. The male dress is light, neat, andb*- 
romlng ; and in many respects resembles that of the Tarta'ttJaKs 
of a more elegant shape. The upper garment is regularly fun^Eed 
with a small embroidered pocket, on each side of the breast, %f con- 
laining^artridges. On tlie head, which is shorn in the Polish Bsishion^ 
they wear an embroidered cap qnilted with cdttoD, in tffe fomr of a. 
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meion, but occasioaaily loirer, and oraamented with Tariotis gM 
aad silyer laces, eepecially among^ the wealthy ; the whiskers are 
likewise snfiiBred to grow, as is commoa among the Poles. Above 
(he lower dress, which is made of light stuff, persons of distinction 
sometimes wear a short, rich waistcoat, as it were to supply the place 
of armour, either with or without a great-coat. The upper dress, 
consisting' either of cloth or other strong woven stuff, is somewhat 
shorter than the under ^rment, while the sleeves are slit open, and 
frequently bordered with furs. The breeches are provided with 
knee-straps, and the seams are bound with small lace or embroidery, 
which the women very skilfully manufacture of gold and silver 
tlireads. When a ptince, or usden, pays a visit in full dress, he ar- 
rays himself with all his accoutrements and coat of arms, above 
which he occasionally has an additional jacket of mail. 

It is by no means uncommon to see Circassians of the lower c'ass 
walking in the £elds, dressed in their shaggy felt cloaks, called burki, 
even in the warm days of summer. When they do not carry a sa- 
bre with other arms, they provide themselves with a strong Maff, two 
archines long, on the top of which is fixed a lari^e iron hand, and the 
lower end is furnished with a sharp iron pike, aoout eighteen inches 
long, which they are accustomed to throw expertly like a dart. Per- 
sons of wealth and rank never leave the house without a sabre ; nor 
do they venture beyond the limits of the village without being com- 
pletely arrayed, and having their breast-pockets supplied with ball 
cartriciges. 

Their clergy and the learned let tlie whole beard grow ; the former 
generally wear a deep red turban, and scarlet breeches, somewhat 
longer than those of the latter. Although the Circassians are igno" 
rant, and only nominally Mahometans, yet the few priests amrng 
them are highly respected. When thev first submitted to the Russian 
sceptre, a small degree of zeal would nave been sufficient to convert 
them to Christianity. 

Employments of the CirccLssians, 
The princes and knights pursue no other business or recreation 
than war, pillage, and the amusements of the chase ; they hve a lordly 
life, wander about, meet at drinking parties, and undertake military 
excursions. The usdens, or knights, keep the lower classes of peo- 
ple in proper subordination, pay no duties to the prince, but are 
obliged to render personal services in JH* Vassals or boors ate 
considered as herc^ditary property, whill^^y observe implicit obe- 
dience to the prhices and nobles, insomuch that their lives and pos- 
sessions are entirely at the disposal of the former ; there is, however, 
no instance of theii" persons having been sold for bondage. 

These vassals, and the slaves made by princes and usdens during 
their wars, constitute the majority juf the common people ; they con- 
jointly till the land'witii Urge ploughs, drawn by six or eight oxen ; 
f hey attend to^lhe pasturage of their flocks, carry the necessary tim- 
ber and fuel from th^ forest, build houses, get in tlie harvest, and 
jnake hay? whichi during winter, is foddered on the spot. Their 
^ ires and adult girls likewise assist at the harvest, and are in general 
|pr confined and reserved in their conduct as those among the 
[ars of the Crimea. When on such occasions, the Circassians 

Dve to some distance from the villages, they immediately construct 

Iiuts, bj^Joifting poles which they cover with branches ot trees and 
ibfig grai, so Uiat they ahnost resemble hay-stacks. ThSir ilrincKSS 




encamp in aimilar huts, wfaeiit in their occnnioiit, they are obl^efl 
to be stationary for a l^irth of time. In their constant expeditions 
and equestrian rambles, they erect small huts by means of finir pc^es 
fixed perpendicolariy, and connected by raAers which form Ibe roof, 
and are corered witn felt, so as to serre them instead of tents. 

Amonr Hne boors, or peasants, each male is oblig^ed to work three 
days, at nay*makinf , eitner for the prince or the nobleman ; to cut 
wood in the forest for three days, to carry both the hay and wood to 
their habitations, and to deliver for every bullock a cart-load, or 
seven sacks, of millet A bridegroom of this class is compelled to 
^ive his lord of the manor two csows ahd two oxen, for obtamtng his 
consent to marry. But the inhabitants of the mountains, such as the 
Abbasines, Ossetines, Dugores, Bassaines, Balkares, Karatshais, and 
Karabulakes,'^ whom the Circassian princes have made tributary, 
rive, in general, for each family, oaihf one sheep, or its value in felts, 
felt cloaks, cloth, copper-vesseu, ana the like. Every boor who pos* 
sesses sheep, whether his flock be large or small, is oblieed during 
the encampment in summer, to contribute one sheep to the prince's 
household, who is thus enabled to preserve continual hospitality. 

Government, PopfdoHon, 4*c. 
Although the prince is not restrained by any positive laws, he con* 
siders it as his interest to gfain the affections and fidelity of his sub^ 

1'ectB in war, by a liberal and benevolent conduct. He has the privi- 
ege of raisinf^ a vassal to the dignity of an usden, or of ennobling^ 
him when he is deserving of that honour ; but he has also the arbitra- 
ry power of depriving him of every thing he possesses. On impor« 
taut occasions he assembles the nobles, and by these the resolutions 
agreed upon are communicated to the people. 

It is difficult to ascertain the accurate amount of the population of 
the Circassians ; but if it be admitted that the subjects of the line of 
Attashuka form about a third part of the horde or kabarda, and that 
this line consists of rather more than three thousand boors and ^ve 
hundred nsdens, it follows that the Kabardines can bring into the field 
ahout ten tliousand privates and fifteen hundred usdens. If to this 
number we add the different tribes inhabiting the country beyond the 
Kuban, they will form a very considerable hody of men, who, from 
their warlike and gallant disposition, might become very dangerous 
to the neighbouring powers, if they were not divided among so many 
princes tw, are almost oMluiually embroiled in quarrels. Accord- 
ing to their feudal constillBn, every man who is capable of bearing 
arm% especially a nobleman, is bound in duty to follow the prince 
into the field ; as cowardice is among them punished with extreme 
contempt. 

The two opposite customary laws, namely, those of hospitality and 
revenge, are sacredly observed among the Circassian knirhts, as well 
as amonff most other nations of the Caucasus. The ri^t of hospi- 
tsdity, wmch they tenn Kunak, is established on certain principles ; 
and every person suhmitting to its protection is perfectly secure from 
all injuries. He who befriends a stranger, defends him, if occasion 
require it, not only with his own blood and life, but also with that of 
his relatives ; nor does he suffer him to depart without an equf "^ '^^ 
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eaeorC, and de1iv^« Ilim orer to his next confederates, undor such can* 
ditkms that a murder or iniury committed on the guest is aveng^ed 
with equal severity as the aeath of a relation by consanguini^. A 
stranger who entrusts himself to the patronage of a woman, or is able 
to touch with his mouth the breast of a wife, is 'spared and protected 
as a relation of the blood, though he were the enemy, nay, even th0 
murderer of a similar relative. 

The opposite conduct, or bloody revenge, is practised with the 
most scrupulous adherence to custom. The murder of a family rela- 
tion must be avenged by the next heir, though he should bean mfant 
at the time when the deed was committed ; ever}' degree of vindictive 
malice is exercised, sooner or later, whether publicly or in a clandes-* 
tine manner, to take away the life of the murderer ; lest the injured 
party should be considered as an outcast of society. Nay, this desire of 
revenge is hereditary in the successors and the whole tribe ; it re- 
mains, as it were, rooted with so much rancour, that the hostile prin- 
ces or nobles of two different tribes, when they meet each other on 
the road, or accidentally in another place, are compelled to fight for 
their lives ; unless they have given previous notice to each other, and 
bound themselves to pursue a different route. Among the Circas- 
sians the spirit of resentment is so great, that all the relations of tlie 
murderer are considered as guilty. This customary infatuation to 
avenge the blood of relatives, generates most of the feuds, and occa- 
sions g^at bloodshed among aU the nations of the Caucasus : for, un- 
less pardon be purchased or obtained by intermarriage between the 
two tamilies, the principle of revenge is propagated to all succeeding 
generations. The hatred which the mountainous nations evince 
afainst the Russians, in a great measure arises from the same source : 
if the thirst of vengeance is quenched by a price paid to the family 
of the deceased, this tribute is called Thill-Uasa, or the price of 
blood ; as it is an established law among them, to demand blood for 
blood. 

In their amusements, the youth of both sexes freely converse with 
each other, as the Circassian women in general are neither confined 
nor reserved. Yet in their courtships every attention is paid to the 
rank of the parties. No usden dares to court the daughter of a 
prince ; and, if such an amour should ever take place, or the prin- 
cess be seduced by an usden, the presumptuous lover, on the first oc- 
casion, forfeits liis life without mercy. If the son or daughter of a 
family enter into the state of wedlock, tli^^ave no right to appear 
before their parents during the first twclii^^nth. 

Circassian Education, 
The education of the children of the Circassian princes is of such 
a nature as to suppress, A-om the earliest infancy, every feeling pecu- 
liar to consangmnity. Their sons and daughters are, immediately 
after birth, intrusted to the care of a nobleman, who is frequently 
none of the most wealthy ; and the parents, especially the father, has 
no desire to see his son till he is an adult, and capable c^ bearing 
arms ; while no notice is taken of the girls till after marriage. The 
tutor of the prince is obliged to take upon him the whole charge of 
hjlliifbiritinn : he instructs the youth during his adolescence, in all 
the schemes of robbery, which are held in great estimati6n amonj^ 
these equestrian knights; he provides him with arms, as soon as he is 
strong enough to wield them, and in such array he is nresented'to hU 
faJQuer. The grateful pupil rewards his foster-fother for the pains lie 
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lifti taken I0 qualify Hm m the pedatsry tfttt bygiTutif himtfi^ 
graatest share of tbie booty he ia able to obtain. ^ 

The female cfaildreo are noariihed in the most ipariof and wreteb* 
ed niaKQ«r, that they may acquire a alender and ele^pant form ; be- 
cause such a stature is considered as an essential requisite to a Cir« 
caastan princess. They are trained to aU ornamental work in the 
domestic economy of femates, especially to embroidery, weaving* of 
fringe, sewing of dresses, as weU as the plattinr of straw mats and 
baskets. The nobleman intrusted with ttieir education is also obli- 
ged to procure for his princely foster-daughter a husband of an equal 
rank, in de&ult of which he is punished with the loss of his head. 

The sepulchres of the Circassians generally resemble those of the 
Abassians. When the head of a family dies, the surriring widow is 
-obliged to scratch her face and breast till the blood issues, as a token 
of the great affliction occasioned by the loss of her husband. The 
men on a similar event, strike their fares with a whip, in order to 
produce black spots, which they exhibit for a considerable time, as 
expressive of theu* grief. 

Rural Elc(momy of the Circ(usian9, 

With respect to the rural and domestic economv of the Circassians,. 
it deserves to be remarked that tiiey not only cultivate the ground, 
but likewise devote a considerable portion of their time to the rear- 
ing of cattle : their principal species of grain is millet, of which they 
make cakes, hasty-puddings, and prepare various kinds of pastry, as 
well as their common beverage, by nie natives called XanUcupt^ and 
by the Kozaks of the Terek, Kantzokh, Maize, or Turkey wheat, 
is also much cultivated, and used, as a substitute for other food, when 
on their journeys and miUtarj expeditions. Several culinary vegeta- 
bles, such as carrots, ^turnips, the turnip-rooted cabbage, omons, 
gourds, and water-melons, are likewise planted in gardens ; the wo- 
men manufacture a very strong thread of wild hemp, but they are not 
acquainted with the art of weaving linen. 

The cattle of this people consbt chiefly of goats, sheep, oxen, cows 
and horses. Their sheep are generally an excellent race, of a white 
colour, have long tails, and produce a fine wool, which is carried to 
market, as well as a quantity of very good, but narrow and undyed 
cloth, woven by tiie women : of such cloth are manufactured entire 
upper dresses for sale in the market : while the black and coarser spe- 
cies of wool is used for fokcloaks. 

Their horned cattle aiH^f a small size, and employed chiefly in 
drawing two- wheeled carts, here called Arbes : they walk with agil- 
ity over eminences and hills, and in this respect resemble the oxen 
bred on the mountains of the Crimea, which are not so heavy and 
slow as the large cattle of the Ukraine, but travel upon a quick trot. 

It may be easily conjectured, that the most important object of at- 
tention amone these predatory knights is the rearing of fine horses ; a 
business whicn is pursued with a degree of zeal and attention not in- 
ferior to that evinced by the Arabs. But the Circassians endeavour 
to breed not only beautiful, but at the same time strong and durable 
animals, which are capable of undergoing' hunger and fatigue, nnd 
also excel in swiftness ; as the success or their military enterpnises 
depends on the superior quality of their horses. Almost every fami- 
ly of distinction, whether of princes or nobles, boasts of possessingf a 
peculiar race of liorses, which, wlien young, arc burned on the but- 
tock with a peculiar mark ; on this occasion they act with the most 
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icrupulous adherence to custom, so that a penon who 8h<mld ftttempt 
to burn a character expresshiff noble descent on a filhf of a commoil 
race, would for such forgery forfeit his life. 

The Circassians also rear poultry of almost CFery species, such as 
chickens, geese, ducks, and especially Indian fowls, of a peculiar 
sise and beauty. They bestow considerable attention on the cultira« 
tion of bees, on account of the intoxicating quality of the mead, 
which is their ferourite beverage. The bees are kept in hives pla- 
ced on stocks, and carried ak>n^ wkh them, as they remove and 
chai^ their habitations. 

Indian Merefiants of Astrakhan, 
" During M. Pallas' stay at Astrakhan, he attended with pleasure at 
the idolatrous worship of those Indian merchants of Multanistan, 
who reside togfether m the Indian Court, called Indeiskoi Dvor. 
Though some account of these idolatries has already been given in a 
work entitled JSTordUche Beytrage^* yet (says he) I do bot think it 
superfluous to relate what I remarked among* them at this time. 

These Multanes, he continues, whose countiy is now subject to 
Timur Shah, of Avgan, and whose language bears the greatest anal- 
ogy to that of the gypsies, perform an ablution in the Wolgfa every 
evening', previous to me worship of their idol&. As they have no ap- 
propriate place of devotion, they meet in the chamber of their priest, 
who is not a regular Bramin, but a Dervise. The pagoda, or altar^ 
is suspended in a comer on the rifht, opposite the priest's couch. 
Every thing here, as well as in the chamber of the forty Indians, a]^- 
peared in a more miserable state than formerly, since a part of this 
people have abjured the religion of their ancestors, and have beeti 
iDcorporscted among the citizens of Astrakhan, with a view to defraud 
their mercantile correspondents in India. 

1 was struck with tne appearance of the dervise, whom I had for- 
merly seen clothed in a robe and girdle perfectly white, which dress 
appears to be an exclusive privilege of the Bramins. But he now 
pemrmed the religious ceremonies in a cloth vest buttoned up, and 
Kmg white breeches partly covered with a reddish garb. His head 
was not shorn like the other Indians, but he wore short hair, and had 
a round spot, stained with vermiHon, above his nose. The other Tn- 
diaos, on the contrary, were shaved, Except a tuft of hair on the 
crown of the head. They generally, after bathing, describe some 
Indian character with tumeric on the forehead. 

We were requested to pidl off our shoes, or clean them, as tlie 
others did, before we ascended the elevated jwd of the chamber, 
whicli was appropriated to devotion. The dervise began the service 
with silent prayers and meditations. Some of the Indians then pla- 
ced melons and other fruits on the floor, beside the pagoda. The 
dervise placed himself before the shrine of the idols, wnich wai illu- 
minated by a row of candles in front. To the left of the priest, on a 
small table, tliere was a lars^e double lamp filled with tallow, and kept 
fourning night and day. The mirror suspended on the wall above the 
table was inverted. To the right, on the floor, there was a metal 
basin, with a salver which half covered it, at^d on the left were twd 
cymbals of the janissanes, and two smaller musical-caps, s milar to 
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those Used by the Kalorack priests. A small table was placed be- 
fore the denriae, under the suspended ragoda, with a ttttle censer, 
and a particular lamp with fire wicks. The idolatrous worship com- 
menced in a loud voice ; an Indian pulled the string of Vbe bells 
which hun|^ at the side of the shrine^ and two others ioiok small cym- 
bals in their bands. They all sung an harmonious litany, in unison 
to the tinkling of the bells and cymbals. This hymn was beeun by 
the dervise hmriself, with a sacerdotal bell in his left hand, like that 
used by Uie Lama. In the first division of the hymn, addressed to 
the idols, the dervise took the censer, and throwing some gum copal 
into it, he offered the incense before the shrine, upwards, downwaras, 
and in a circular direction ; a ceremony intended to represent the 
element of air. After having performed this part of the service, he 
took a square folded piece of cloth, which lay before the idols, and 
moved it in various oscillations before them, as symbolical of the 
element of the earth. He next successively lighted the five wicks 
of the lamp, and during continued hymns moved it in difierent di- 
rections before the idols, as emblematical of the element of fire. 
Having finished this rite, he placed the lamp on a small salver, and 
it was then carried by a member of the congregation to all the wor- 
shippers present : each of whom, after having reverently held his 
hand over tlie five flames, touched his eves with his warmed fingers ; 
tliis part of the ceremony being concluded, the priest receiv^ the 
lami), and extinguished the five flames with its pedestal ; but the 
wicK with which he had lighted them, he threw into the large lamp. 

At length, the element of water was worshipped. For Uiis pur- 
pose, water was kept ready in a larffe marine snell, which was pla- 
ced on a brass vapie supported by the right comer of the pagoda. 
The dervise took this shell, and, between the pauses of the song, he 
poured the water it contained with much dexterity from a considera- 
ole height into the half-covered cup on the floor ; ' and, lastly, dip{)ing 
his hand into this holy water, he besprinkled the whole congregation. 
Who received this benediction very devoutly, and with fold<Ml hands. 

After the litany was finished, the dervise gave the cup 'with holy 
water to the person who chimed the bells, and sat down, together 
with the whole congr^ation, cross-legged, on the carpet ; he then 
Caused a spoonful of holy water to be poured into the palm of each 
person's hand, who religiously swallowed it, and moistened his head 
and eyes, and poured it mto the vase that supported the shell before 
the idol. He then said a long prayer for the empress, the constituted 
authorities, and the people* After this ceremony, the Indians were 
presented witli dried raisins without stones, or Khysmish, on a plate ; 
and after they had all risen, plates with sugar candy and pistachio 
nuts were offered to the strangers. When the whole ceremony was 
Concluded, we were permitt^ to approach and make drawings of 
the pagoda, without touching any part of it. At our request the 
priest himself uncovered part of the idols, which were dressed in 
sky-blue and pale rose-coloured silk cloaks, describing them to us bv 
their names. In the back ground, elevated on a pedestal, in a di- 
rection from right to left, we observed the following : Sagenat, Tsct- 
tergnn, tietseman, Rama, Bahart, and Lekumi. The first five were 
adorned with high moveable bonnets : the last was a representation 
of a female, dressed in a kind of turban with a ring in her nose. On 
a lower step, in the second row, on the right side, were Murli and 
Mrohor ; they were decorated with high bonnets, but without silte 
garments, and held staves in their right hands, over their sbouldcrsi 
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In the midftt, there was a figure called Ashtalradahi, with eight arms, 
crowned like Cybele ; the next was a figure called Saddasho, in a 
sitting posture, with a round bonnet, and Honuman, an idol resem- 
bling Apis, with a dog's head, and rings in his ears. Small idols and 
relics crowded together occupied the front part of the shrine. Be- 
fore the figures tl^t held stares in their hands, we observed two dis- 
tinguished pictures of Vishnu and Brama, or, as they pronounce it, 
Brahmah. Farther to the right there were two very prominent-sit- 
ting idc^s, in the form of apes, which were likewise called Honuman, 
wiw lone-pointed caps, like crowns. In the front of these was the 
figure of a tiger, or lioness, cast in copper, like the idols, and called 
Ssurmur-seng. Lastly, towards the comer, we noticed three fig- 
ures similar to the Duroma of the Mongolian Lamas, which appear- 
ed to represent Lingams, and were called Shadisham ; that m the 
middle leaned on a souare pedestal of yellow amber, in the form of 
an obtuse cone, studaed with grains of rice : two other small col- 
umns rested on a base similar to a lamp. In the middle was placed 
a small idol, with a very high bonnet, called Gupaledshi ; at its right 
side tiiere was a large black stone, aind on the left, two smaller ones 
of the same colour, brought from the Ganges, and regarded bv the 
Indians as sacred. These fossils were of the species called Shosa, 
Saugh, or Sankara, and appeared to be an impression either of a 
bi'vsuve muscle, with protuberances, or of a species of sea-hog. 
Such stones are held in the greatest veneration among them. Be- 
hind the foremost idol, there was a folded silk garment lying across. 
In the comer stood the figure of a saddled lion, called JShandigana. 
There was besides an ima^e at the bead of the shrine, with its &ce 
turned towards the other idols ; he appeared almost withered, had 
large ears, and was called Gori. The front space likewise contained 
the bell, or Ghenta, of the idolatrous priests, as well as his rosary 
and a sceptre, such as is peculiar to the Lama clergy. From these 
details, tne ^reat anal<^ between the idolatrous worship of the 
Lama of Thibet, and some ceremonies of the Indians, and even of 
the ancient Christian church, will be evident. 

Qf the Kamischadahs, 

The true Karotschadales are, in general, below the common height, 
their shape is round and squat, their eyes small and sunk, their cheeks 
prominent, their hose flat, their hair black, they have scarcely any 
beard, and their complexion is a little tawny. The complexion and 
features of the women are very nearly the same. They are as wild 
as the country they inhabit some of them have no fixed habitations, 
but wander from place to place with their herds of rein-deer ; others 
have dwellings, and reside on the banks of the rivers and the shores of 
the sea, living upon fish and sea-animals, and such Jierbs as grow 
upon the shore ; the former dwell in huts covered with deer-skin, the 
latter in places dug out of the earth. 

The character of the Kamtschadales is mild and hospitable. They 
live together in great harmony, and, notwitibstanding tneir disposition 
to idleness, are at all times ready to assist one another in their labours, 
which is a decided proof of their zeal to oblige. An active life would 
be insupportable to them ; and their greatest happiness, next to 
drunkenness, seems to be that of having nothing to oo, and to live for 
ever in tranquil indolence. This is carried so far, as in some instan- 
ces to lead them to neglect the means of providing tiie indispensable 
necessaries of life ; and whole families are frequenUy reduced to all 
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the s«verid68 of fionine, because they would not take the painB 6i 

Sroviding in summer a reserre of fish, without which thev were una- 
le to lire in ^e winter. If they are thus negli^nt in the preserva- 
tion of their existence, il will not be supposed that they are more at- 
tentire to the articles of cleanliness ; indeed, they may be reproach- 
ed for being addicted to the contrary extreme. 

Men and women, without distinction, use the same kind of gar- 
ments, their dress only differing in their under clothing, which con- 
sists of trowsers and waistcoat sewed together, and in the covering of 
their feet. The summer habits are made of dressed skins without 
hair ; their winter garment b made of deer or ram skins wi& the 
hair on. The household habit of the men is a girdle of leather with 
a bag before, and likewise a leather apron to cover Ihem behind : 
these girdles are sewed with hair of different colours. The Kamt- 
schadales used formerly to take excursions of hunting and fishii^, 
during die summer in this dress ; but now they wear linen shirts, 
which they purchase of the Russians. 

The diet of the Kamtschadales consists chiefly in fish, which, when 
they have caught, they divide into six parts ; the sides and tail are 
hung up to dry ; the back and thinner part of the belly are prepared 
apart, and grenerally dried over the fire ; the head is udd to sour in 
pits, and then they eat it like salt fish, and esteem it much, though the 
naeSi is such that a stranger cannot endure it : the ribs, and the flesh 
which remain upon them, they hang up and dry, and afterwards 
pound fi>r use : uie lairer bones they likewise dry for food for their 
do« : in this manner they prepare the principal article of their diet. 
The second favourite fooa is called caviar ; this is made from the 
roes of fish, which they prepare in different ways. They never take 
a journey without dried caviar, and with a pound of this a Kamtscha- 
dale can subsist for a great while without any other provisions ; for 
every birch and alder tree furnishes him with bark, which, with the 
dried caviar, makes him an agreeable meal. 

Of ike Mode of Travelling in Kamiichatka, 
Houses are very scarce in Kamtschatka. They merely serve 
during the summer for carriage of merchandise and effects oelong- 
ing to the crown, and for the convenience of travellers. Dogs, how- 
ever, abound in this country, and serve all the purposes of carriage. 
They are fed without difficulty or expense ; in summer, which is 
their season for rest, little care is taken of thenr; they know how to 
)m>vide for themselves, by ranging over the country, and along the 
sides of lakes and rivers ; and the punctuality with. which they re- 
turn, is one of the most striking proofs of the fideli^ of these ani- 
mals. When winter arrives, their labour and slavery begin anew, to 
support which it is necessary that these dogs should be extremely vig- 
orous. They tre not, however, remarkably large, but resemble very 
much our shepherd dogs. 

Every inhaoitant possesses at least five of these dogs, which they 
nse when they travel ; when they go to the forests to cut wood ; and 
for the conveyance of their effects and prorisions, as well as their 
persons. These dogs are harnessed f6 ti sled^ two ahd two togeth- 
er, with a single one before as a leader. This honour is bestow^ on 
the most intelligent, or tiie best trained dog ; and he understands 
wonderfully the terms used by the conductcKr to direct his course.— 
The number of don that it is necessary to harness depends upon the 
load ; where it is little more than the weight of the person who 
mounts the sledge, it is oonstdeied aa a common sledge, and the team 
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consists of five dogpi. The harnesB is made of leather. It passes ulir 
der the neck, that is, upon the breast of these steeds, and is joined to 
the sledge by a strap three feet long, in the manner of a trace : the 
dogs are also fiastened together by couples passed through their col- 
lars, and these collars are frequently coverea with bear-win, by way 
of ornament 

7he form of the sledge is like that of an oblonf basket, the two 
extremities of which are elevated in a curve. Its Icnjrth is about 
three feet,' and its breadth scarcely exceeds one foot. This kind of 
basket, which composes the body of the sledge, is of very thin wood ; 
the sides are of open work, and ornamented with straps of different 
colours. The seat of the charioteer is covered with oear^skin, and 
raised about three feet from the ground, upon four legs, which are 
fastened to two parallel planks, three or four inches broad f these 

Elanks serve as supports and skates. The driver has nothing in his 
and but a curved stick, which serves him both for a rudder and a 
whip. Iron rings are suspended at one end of the stick, as well for 
ornament as for the sake of encouraging the dogs, by the noise which 
these kind of bells make, and which are freauently jingled for that 
purpose : the other end is sometimes pointed with iron, to make an 
easier impression upon the ice, and, at the same time, it serves to ex- 
cite the ardour of these animsils. 

Dogs that are well trained have no need to hear the voice of the 
conductor ; if he strike the ice with his stick, they will eo to the 
left ; if he strike the legs of the sledge they will go to the right ; 
and, when he wishes them to stop, he has only to place the stick be- 
tween the snow and the front of the sledge. When they slacken 
their pace, and become careless and inattentive to the signals or to 
his voice, he throws his stick at them ; but tiien the utmost address 
is necessary to regain it, as he proceeds rapidly along ; and this is 
reckoned one of the strongest tests of the skill of the conductor. 

Mode of Hunting, arid Method of Calculation, 
These people counterfeit, with great address, the postures and mo* 
tions of fhe bear, who may perhaps be called with some propriety 
their dancing master ; the manner in which tiiey hunt this ' itnimal 
may be thus described. There are various modes of attacking it ; 
sometimes they lay snares for it : under a heavy trap, supports in 
the air by a scaffolding sufficiently higrh, they place some kind of bait 
to attract the bear, and which he no sooner smells and pefoeives, tlian 
be eagerly advances to devour, and is instantly crushed by the falling 
of the trap. 

The Kamtschadales are in possession of very little knowledge ; 
on every subject their ideas are extremely Umited. It is diverting to 
•bserve them attempt to reckon abo^e ten ; for having counted the 
fingers of both hands, they clap them together, which signifies ten. 
Then they bc^in with their toes and count to twenty ; after which 
they are quite confounded, and cry metcha ? that is, where shall I take 
more ? They divide the year into ten months, some of which are 
longer and some shorter, and without any regard to the changes of 
the moon, but by the order of particular occurrences that happen in 
those regions. Thny commonly divide the period that we call a year 
into two, so that the summer makes one ^ear and the winter anott^r. 
The former begins in May, the latter m November. They do not 
distinguish the dajrs by any particular appellation, nor form them into 
If eeks and months, nor do tney know how many days there are in a 
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■year.* Their epodbs are nmrked by memonikble ereats, as tke arrival 
of the Russians, be. 

Religion of the Kamtschadaleg, 

The Christian religion was introduced into this country by the 
conquerors, but the inhabitants know little more of it than the cere- 
mony of baptism. They are igfnorant of the very first principles of 
Christianity. As to their inclinations, they follow the impulse of their 
passions. Many of them, both men and women, are cfiamantj or be- 
lievers in the witchcraft of their pretended sorcerers. They drea^ 
the Russian priests, and do all they can to avoid meetins' them, which, 
if they are not able to effect, they act the hypocrite, tifi they can find 
a convenient opportunity to make an escape. They pay a secret 
homafe to their g^ Koulkay and place in him so entire a confidence, 
that they address their prayers to him, when they are desirous of ob- 
taining any boon, or of ei^ag^g in any enterprize. When they eo 
to the chace they abstain from washing tiiemselves, and are careful 
not to make the sign of the cross ; they invoke their Koutka, and the 
first animal they catch is sacrificed to him. Ailer this act of devo- 
tion they conceive that tlieir chace will be successful : on the contra- 
ry, if tiiey. were to cross themselves, they would despair of catching 
any thing. To the same deity they consecrate their new-bom chil- 
dren, who are destined to become chamans. 

The great veneration of tliese people for sorcerers can scarcely be 
conceived ; it approaches to insanity, and is really to be pitied ; for 
the extravagant and wild absurdities by which these magicians keep 
alive the credulity of their friends, excite the indication rather than 
the laughter of eye-witnesses. This superstition is confined to but a 
small part of the Kamtsdiadales, who do not now profess their art 
openly, nor give the same splendour they once did to their necro- 
mancy. 

In Kamtschatka, the animals called gluttons employ a singular 
stratagem for killing fallow-deer. They climb up a tree, and carry 
with them a quantity of that species of moss of which the deer are 
very fond. When' a deer approaches near the tree, the glutton 
throws down the moss ; if he stop to eat the moss, the glutton instant- 
ly darts down upon his back, and after fixing himself between the 
horns, tears out his eyes, which torments the animal to such a degree, 
that, whether to put an end to its pain, or to free itself from the ene- 
my, it strikes its head against the tree^r TUl it falls down dead. The 
glutton divides tiie flesh of the deer into convenient portions, and 
conceals tkem in the earth to serve for future provisions. 



CHINESE EMPIRE. 



Tonquin is bounded N. by China ; E. by the gulf of Tonquin ; 
Ji. by Cochin-China ; and W. by Laos. 

The Chinese empire is that immense trianifular country lying be- 
tween the Altay mountains on the north, and tlte Himmaleh moun- 
tains on the south ; and between Independent Tartary on the west, 
and^e Pacific ocean and sea of Jajpan on the east, it is bounded 
by Asiatic Russia on the N. and by Hindoostan and Farther India on 
the S. In extent of territory it is the second, and in population fbc 
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fifst empire on the g^obe. The number of square miles is estimated 
by Hassel at 4,320,000. 

This empire Gonsists of China proper, Tibet, Corea, and sereral 
other oountries which gouader the eeaeral name of Chinese Tartary. 

China Proper is boonded N. by Chinese Tartary, from which it is 
separated by a great artificial wall running' along the whole frontier, 
a distance of 1,600 miles; E. by the Tellow sea and the Pacific 
ocean ; S. £• by the China sea ; S. by Farther India ; and W. by 
Tibet. It extends from ^O^ to 41<> N. lat and from 98"" to 122? if. 
Ion. The area is vaguely computed at 1 ,300,000 square miles. 

The population of China has been a subject of much speculation. 
Thenumoer of 333,000,000, which was given by a mandarin to Lord 
Macartney, as founded on official data, seems abandoned on all hands 
as an empty vaunt Geographers now generally place it somewhere 
about 160,000,000. This amount does not much exceed the proper* 
tion of 100 to the square mile. 

Corea.isalaige country, situated immediately east of China, and 
consisting of a peninsula, formed on one side by the Yellow sea, and 
on the other by the sea of Japan. It may be about 400 miles long 
and 150 broad. 

The name of Chinese Tartary is commonly applied to all that 
part of the Chinese empire not included in Cmna proper, Tibet, or 
Corea. It extends fWmi these countries on the soutn to the Russian 
d<»ninions on the north, and from the sea of Japan in the east to In<- 
dependent Tartary. The whole of this country is inhabited by wan- 
dering tribes, but only the western part is occupied by the proper 
Tartars, the rest being in the possession of the Mongols sjid the Maat- 
choos, who are entirely distinct from them. 

Cf the Government of China, 

The Chinese monarchv has existed, if we may believe their own 
accounts, with but few changes, for nearly four thousand years. Be- 
fore their connection and commerce with the Dutch, they had never 
heard of a republic ; ■ nor can the}r now comprehend how a great na- 
tion can be r^^larly grovemed without a king. They have a creal 
abhorrence or tyranny and oppression, and believe tnat the obliga- 
tion which is laid on their kine^ not to abuse their power, is the be^- 
means of confirming and establishing them in their government. 

An unbounded authority is given to the emperor by the laws ; but 
the same laws lay upon hun a necessity to use his power with mode- 
ration and discretion, which are the two props that have so lon^ sup- 
ported the great fabric of the Chinese monarchy. The first prmciple 
instilled into the people at large, is to respect their prince with so 
high a veneration as almost to adore him. They stjle tiim the son of 
^heaven, and the only master of the world. His commands are indis- 
putable, and his words sacred. He seldom shews himself to the 
people, and is never spoken to but on the knees. When he is ill, the 
palace isT full of manaarines, who spend their whole time in a large 
court, offering petitions to heaven in behalf of their prince's cure. 
t^o weather, no inconvenience, can excuse them from this duty : so 
loi^ as the emperor is in' pain or in danger, the people seem to fear 
Doming but the loss of him. 

Self-mtei'est is no small occasion of the great respect which is afaten 
bim by his subjects ; for as soon as he is proclaimed emperor, me 
whole authority of the empire is in his hands, and the fortunes of his 
subjects are entirely at his disposal. 

ID* 
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I8t, All plaoet of honour Mud no&t are in bis gift. Honoity, leaiH' 
idg, expenenoOf and g^rity of beharioar, are said to be the only 
qiudifications to insore suoceM to the candidate for any poet or trust 
of dignity. As the emperor has the sole ohoioe of all officers of state, 
so he dismiBses withont ceremony those who are deftcient in their duty* 

2d, He has abscrfute power over the lives and properties of all hit 
subjects. Offenders are arraigned and tried in the different ptorin* 
ces, but the sentence is always presented to the emperor, who either 
confirms or reiects it; as he pleases. He can lay what taxes he thinks 
fit upon his subjects to >|upp>y the pressing wants, and relieve the no* 
cessities of the state, llus power is seULom made use of, and there 
is a custom ev&rj year of exempting a province, sometiraes two or 
three, firom their usual taxes, if they have sufiered through sicknesi 
or dearth* 

3d, The right of making peace and war belongfs to the emperor : 
he may make what treaties, and'upon what terms he pleases, provided 
they are not dishonourable to the kingdom. The judgments passed 
by him are irrevocable, and his sovereign courts and viceroys dare 
not use the least delay in registering them : while, on the other hand, 
■the sentences pronounced by their parliaments or other magistrates, 
are not obligatory till they are confirmed by the emperor. 

4th, Anouer singular circumstance belonffinf to the Chinese gov« 
emment, is the right that the emperor has of choosing his successor, 
which he may elect not only from the royal family, but from among 
4iis other subiects. And there have been emperors who, finding none 
of their family able to support the dignity ot a crown, hav6 chosen 
tor their successors persons t^ mean birth and fortunes, but eminent 
for virtue and understanding. Examples of this nature are not, how* 
<frer, very common, but it frequently happens that the choice does 
not fall according to seniority, which, in China, never occasions any 
civil commotions or rebellions. 

5th, The grave itself does not put an end to his power over his sub- 
jects, which is exercised even upon the dead, whom he disgraces or 
honours, when he has a mind either to reward or punish themselves 
or their families. He confers upon them, after their decease, titles 
of honour ; canonizes them as saints, or, according to their language, 
^' makes them naked spirits.*' Sometimes he builds them temples, 
and, if their administration of public affairs has been very beneficial, 
or their virtues remarkably eminent, he commands the people to ho- 
nour them as gods. The emperor has ever been looked upon ais the 
chief priest and principal servant of religion ; and there are cere- 
monies and public sachfices which he alone is thought worthy to offer 
up to the great Creator of heaven. 

6th, The emperor may change the fi^re and character of the let- 
ters, abohsh characters alresSy received, or form new ones. He 
may forbid the use of any commonly received expression or modes of 
phrase, and introduce otliers which have hitherto been esteemed ob- 
selete and uncouth. 

Notwithstanding these unlimited powers, yet there are three cir- 
cumstances which, if an emperor has any regard to his reputation, 
will prevail with him to govern by the rules of strict justice. 

The Jirst of which is, that the old law-givers have always made it 
a standing maxim that king^ are properly the fatliers of their people, 
aflt hence the. title most honourable and esteemed among them is that 
of ta/ou, or grandfather. Their philosophers constantly maintain 
t!liat the state is but a large family, and that he who knows bow to go* 
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rem the one, 18 the best capable of rolinff the other. Aadnovirtatt 
will eampCQsate in a prince the want c^ afiection for his people. 

Seconaiy^ every mandarine may tell the emperor of his &nlt8, pro* 
vided it be done in a manner a^f^reeably to the reneration and profound 
respect which is due to him. 

Tkirdljf^ if the onperors hare any regard for their reputation, the 
manner in which their histories are written b alone snmcient to re^ 
strain them within the bounds of rectitude. 

A certain nomber of men, who, being chosen, on account of their 
learning and impartiality, obserre, with every degree of exactness, 
aU the actions and even words of their prince ; each of these persons 
by himself, and without any oofhmunication with the others, sets 
down on loose slips of paper the various occurrences as they happen, 
and then gnta them tiirough a chink, into an office set apart for Uiis 
purpose. In these papers both the emperor's virtues and faults are 
set down with liberty and impartiality : and in order that neither fear 
pn the one side, nor hope on the othier, may bias tiiese biographers, 
this office is never open^ during that prince's life, or while any of his 
familv sit on the throne« When the crown goes into another line, 
whicn often happens, all these loose memoirs are collected and com- 
pared, and a tnie history of the emperor written from them, to pro- 
pose him as an example to posterity, if he has acted wisely ; or to ex- 
pose him to common censure and odium, if he has been neg^gent of 
nis own duty and the public welfare. 

In the c<»nmon forms of government, the emperor has two sove- 
reign i^ouncils ; the one is called the extraordinary council, and is 
composed of the princes of the blood only; tlie ^ other, called the 
council in ordinary^ has, besides the princes, several ministers of 
state. Besides these, there are at Pekin six sovereign courts, whose 
authority extends all over the provinces of China. Each of these 
courts have different business assigned them, but affairs of great im- 
portance cannot be concluded and brought to maturity without the 
mutual concurrence of them all. Thus in Uie instance of war; the 
number of troops, the qualities of their officers, the marching of the 
armies, are provided for by the fourth court, but the money to pay 
them witli must be had of uie seconds 

The provinces are under the inspection of two kinds«f viceroys. 
Onft sort has the government of one province onlv ; the others liave 
the jurisdictioii of two, three, or four provinces. The power of vice- 
roy is ever extensive, but^counterpoised by that of tlie great manda- 
rines about him, who may accuse nira, when tliey are satisfied tliat it 
is necessary for the pubUc good. 

The people have also the right of petitioning the emperor against 
their governors. And the more effectually to protect pnvate persons, 
whose complaints cannot always reach the ears of tlic prince, secret 
spies, persons of known wisdom and reputation, are di8|7ersed up and 
down m every province, who inform themselves in wha^jnanner tlie 
mandarines behave in the execution of their offices, and bring those 
to punishment whom they discover to be guilty, of acts of oppression. 
Sometimes the emperor himself visits his provinces in person, for 
the purpose of doing justice to all his subjects.^ In one of these ex- 
cursions, the late emperor met an old man weeping ; and upon inquir- 
ing the cause of his tears, the man, ignorant of the dignity of tlie 
person to whom he was speaking, replied, " I had but one son, wlie 
was the comfort and support of my life ; of him I liave been deprived 
by the mandarine, and uius rendered miserable daring the remainder 
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4f my liie ; for how can I, iMor and friendless, obU^ao great a man 
aa lie is to make me restitution ?" ^ This may not be so di&cnlt as 
you imagine," said the emperor ; *' lead me to the mandarine^s hoiuer: 
which being done, and the mandarine convicted of the yiolence of 
which he was accused, the emperor condemned him to instant death, 
and gave to the aJSIicted father the office of the criminal, at the same 
time strictly cha^png him to execute it with equity, lest he ako 
should be made an example to others* 

In tracing the manners of the Chinese, very little resemblance will 
be found to those of any other nation in the known woiid ; and what 
is verr remarkable, every custom practised some thousand years ago, 
is still preserved among them. The caprice of fisshion, ana the rage 
(br norelhr, so conspicuous in the manners of many of the perished 
nations oi Europe have never affected the Chinese charac|^- 

Of the PersoM of the Qiinese, 

The Chinese are large and fat men, with well proportioned limbsf 
round broad faces, small eyes, laige eye*brows, high eye-lids, and 
small sunk noses. They have only seven or eight tufts of ^air on 
each lip, and very little on the chin. Those who live in the southern 
provinces are browner and more t^wny than those in the northern 
parti. 

After comparing the descriptions given by various voyagers, of the 
Tartan and Chinese, M. Buffon asserts that there can be no doubt 
that they are the same people, and that aU the difference between 
them proceed entirely from climate, and the mixture of rao#. In 
this opinion he is (prtified by Chardin, <' The size/* says this celebra- 
ted traveller, ^' of ^c Tartars is about four inches less than that of Eu- 
ropeans ; and they are thicker in the same proportion. Their com- 1 
plexion is copper-coloured, their faces are broad and flat, their noses ' 
are compressed, and their eyes are small. Now these are the exact 
features of the Chinese ; for, after a more minute examination during 
my travels, I found that all the people to the east and north of the 
Caspian Sea, and to tlie east of the peninsula of Malacca, have the 
4ame configuration of face, and nearly the same stature. From this 
circumstance I was induced to think, that all these people sprung 
from the same source ; for differences of colour proceed entirely from 
climate, and tlie manner of living : and varieties in msjui^rsbnginate 
from the soil, and from the degrees of opulence enjoyed by different 
nations.*' ' • 

Of Chinese Marriages, 

€rreat attention has ever been paid in China to public decency. 
iVIarriage is particularly protected, as well by tiie authority of tiie 
law as by the g-eneral spirit of order and decorum. The adulterer is 
always puni«s!ied with death, and the same punishment is usually in- 
flicted upon him who seduces an unmarried woman from the paths of 
r^tiiude. 

A C'hlnoso enters into the married state often without ever having 
.•^een the woiuui ho esbouscs ; he knows nothing of her but what he 
learns from >ome fcnijuc relation, who acts the ps^ of a match-maker. 
But if he U mi\)n>ei^Q^ rilhpr with respect to her age or figure, he 
may obtain ?. divorce. Tlie sain.? matrons who nestttiate the mar- 
riage determiire 7\Uo the sum wh'oh the intended husband must pay to 
ihe parents ui" iho hride; for, iu Chiuaj u father ffive* no dowry to i 
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Itis daughter, But receives a certain sum from his son-in-law as a pur- 
chase. 

The parents of the hride fix the day of marriage, always taking 
care to consnlt the calendar, for the purpose of selecting one that is 
farourable to so important an event. At the appointed time the bride 
is placed in a chair or close palankin, and is surrounded by persons of 
botli sexes, carrying torches and flambeaux, even in the middle of 
the day. 

A troop of musicians, with fifes, drums, and hautboys, march before 
the chair ; and her family follow behind. The key of the chair in 
which she i» shut up is committed to the care of a trusty servant, to 
be delivered to the husband only, who, richly dressed, waits at his 
gate for the arrival of the procession. When it approaches, the key 
is put into his. hands by means of which at the first glance he learns 
his fortune. 

If he is discontented with his intended spouse, he suddenlv shuts the 
chair, and sends her back to her jrelations ; but to get rid of her it 
costs him a sum equal to that which he gave to obtain her. 

If the husband is contented, she descends from her chair, and enters 
the house ; she is then committed into the hands of the women, who 
partake of an entertainment, and remain with her tlie whole day ; 
the male part of the guests are treated in like manner by the husband. 
This part of the ceremony prevails in all Chinese grand entertain- 
ments : the women amuse themselves separately, ana the men do the 
same in another apartment. The pomp increases according to the 
riches and rank or the parties. 

Chinese W^men, 
Thfi Chinese women seldoin quit tbdir 4^artment, which is situated 
in the most retired part of tiie house, and there they live secluded 
from all society but that of their domestics. There must be i^o 
apurtments in every house, the interior for the woman, and the exte- 
rior for the husband. These must be separated by a wooden partition 
or wall, and the door carefully guarded. The husband is not at liber- 
ty to enter the inner apartment, nor may the wife quit it without a 
sufficient cause. A wiie is not mistress of herself, she has nothing at 
her own disposal, and can give no orders but within the precincts of 
her own apartment, to which all her authority is confined. 

The strictness With regard to the women seems to be dispensed with 
in some cases : for in the processions exhibited by the British embas- 
sy under Lord Macartney, the female spectators composed at least 
one fourth of the whole number, who appeared to be extremely di- 
verted, and curious in their several inquiries. : 

There is no country in the world in which the women live in a 
greater state of huimiliation than in China. Those whose husbands 
I tire of high rank are always confined ; those of the second class are 
I a sort of upper servants, deprived of all liberty ; while those of tlie 
k lower are partakers with tlie men of the severest kind of labour ; 
I and if they become mothers, it is an additional burden, since, while 
; at work, they carry the child tied upon the back. Such is the fate 
of the Chinese women, who endure it with a patience and submission 
which habit alone can teach. 

Chinese Education, 
At the age of six the males are made acquainted with the names of 
tlie principal parts of the world. At eight they are instructed in the 
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fiilei of Mtiteness. The calendar becomes theiir study at the vge of 
mine, ana at ten they are sent to a public school, where they leani 
readini^, writings and arithmetic. From thirteen till fifteen they are 
Caught music ; and er ery thing which they sing consists of moral pr^ 
eepts. They are thai taught to handle the bow, and to mount oo 
horseback. At twenty years of a^e, they receive the first cap, if 
they are judged to deserve it ; and then they are permitted to wear 
silk dresses, ornamented with furs. 

In every city and town, and almost in every village, there are pub* 
lie schools for the purpose of teaching the sciences. But parents 
possessed of a certain fortune, provide preceptors for their cmldren 
at home, who endeavour to form their minds to virtue, and to make 
them acouainted with the laws and history of their country. 

The eaucation of females is intended to give them a taste for soli* 
tude, and to inspire them with habits of modestv and taciturnity. If 
their parents are rich, tiiey are instructed in all sorts of needle- work, 
and to play upon different instruments of music, in order that their 
charms and accomplishments may render them agreeable to the per< 
sons into whose hands they may chance to fall. 

The handsomest are generally bought for the court and principal * 
mandarines. One who unites beauty with other accomplishments 
fetches from four hundred and fifty to seven hundred louisHd'ors, while 
there are some who sell for less than one hundred. Hence it is evi- 
dent that the women in China, even among the first personages of the 
empire, are considered and treated as an sracle of trade. 

Chinese Amusements, 

As the Chinese employ most of their time in attending to the se- 
rious duties of life, tney can bestow but a small portion on amuse- 
ments. The sports of the chace are firee to every mhabitant of Chi- 
na! Whoever wishes to enjoy them alone, causes a great quantity of 
game to be shut in a close park. Every farmer is at liberty to Kill 
the gume which come on nis fields. Fishing is considered as an 
amusement, as well as an object of commerce. They catch fish by 
nets of differeut kinds, and private people employ a line. Birds are 
also trained to catch fish, in the same manner as dogs are taught to 
pursue gfame. 

This method of fishing is practised in boats, numbers of which may 
be seen on the water at sun-rising, with the fishing birds perched on 
their prows. The men, having made several turns with tlieir boats, 
beat the water with one of their oars, which is the signal for the birds 
to disperse themselves, plunge into the river, and seize by the middle 
what fish they can ; they then rise to the suribce, and each carries 
its captive to the boat to which it belongs. The fisherman receives the 
fish from the birds, which they are prevented from swallowing bjr a 
ring placed on the gullet for the purpose. When they have done fish* 
inr, the ring is taken off, and they are then suffered to feed. If the 
fish taken happen to be too large for the strength of the bird, anotliei: 
will come to his assistance : one takes it by the head, and another by 
the tail, and in this manner they transport it to their master. 

Another method of fishing, which is peculiar to the Chinese, is this : 
they nail, in a sloping direction, upon the edge of a long narow boat, 
a board of two feet wide, which, firom its shining hue, represents the 
colour of the water at moonlight, the only time this mode of fishing 
^ practised. The fish m^take the plank for the water, throw tbem*^ 
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selrtt tlpon it, and fall into the boat The iddien fish viih bov««ad 
arrows, tridents, &c. 

The Chinese have a singular method of playing shuttlecock. 8e< 
Veral young men stand in a circle, but they are not allowed, upon any 
consi^ration, to make use of the hand or arm in the g^ame. WheU 
once the shuttlecock is thrown up, they by turns take a short runi 
and springing frcxn the ground, meet the descending shuttlecock witU 
the sole of the foot, and driye it again with g^reat force and yelocity 
into the air. In this game the Chinese are so expert, that they sel- 
dom miss dieir mark, and very rarely fell in giving it the nroper dt« 
rection. With the g^ames or chance their nation is wholly unac-^ 
quainted, nor are the people allowed to indulge in any amusement! 
not authorized by law. 

Dress of the Chinese, 

The Chinese dress consists of a vest, which reaches to the ground } 
the sleeres are yeir wide towards the shoulder, and grow narrower 
as they approach the wrist, where they terminate in the- form of a 
horse-shoe, covering the hands, and leaving nothing to be seen but 
the ends of the fingers. The Chinese wear a large girdle of silk 
round the waist, from which is suspended a sheath ^iSi a kind of 
knife, and two small sticks, which they use at their meals. 

Under this robe they wear drawers suited to the season. In sum- 
mer they are made of linen ; those for winter are satin lined with fur. 
Their shirts are in like manner adapted to the season ; and under the 
shirt a Chinese generally wears a suk net, which prevents it from ad" 
hering to the skm. Their necks are always bare in warm weather ; 
but in winter they wear a collar joined to their robe, made of silk^ 
sable, or fox*s skin. That of the mandarines, and people of quality ,> 
is lined throughout with sable brought from Tartafy. In the spring' 
it is lined with ermine. Above their robe ^ey wear a kind of surtout 
with wide sleeves, lined in the same manner. ^ 

In China the law has regulated every thing that relates to dress,, 
and has even fixed the colours that distinguish me difierent con^itions^r 
The emperor and princes of the blood wear yellow ; certain manda- 
rines are permitted to wear satin of a red gpround upon the clays of ce- 
remony, but i]> veneral they are clothed in black, blue, or violet. 
The colour to wnk;h the common people are confined is blue or black, 
and th^r dress is always composed of plain common cloth. 
. The Chinese shave their heads, preserving only a small portion of 
hair on the top, which is generally suffered to g^row very long. This 
part of tiieir aress they were compelled to adopt by the Tartars, who 
subdued them, and who, in every other respect, adopted the laws, 
manners, and constitution of the people whom tiiey had conquered. 
In summer they wear a pyramidal cap, lined with satin, and covered' 
with cane neatly wrought. To the top they &x a larg^ tuft of red 
hair, which, falling down, covers it to the bnm. 

People of condition wear boots made of satin^silk, or cotton, when 
they go out, but at home they wear slippers made of silk stuff. A 
Chmese, dressed according to rule, would consider it ai great an 
omission to forget his fan, as.it would be to forret hia^^Qofe. 

The dress of the Chinese women appears to nare %ito dictated by 
Modesty herself. Their robes are close at top, and ¥ery long. The 
head-dress consists in arranging their several curis, which are inter- 
spersed with small tu(b of gold or silver flowers. Young ladies wear 
flJso a kind of bonnet covered i^th stuff or silk, and uomed with 
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'pearls, diamonds, and otber costly ornaments. Wemnsf not omit 
the custom of confining^ the women's feet to the size with which they 
Oame into the world, and which was once rery g^eral in China, hut 
now ffrown into disuse, except amongf the most unenlightened of the 
peopte. The means made use of for this purpose are as follow : 
when a female is born, the nurse wraps up its feet, and confines them 
with a very close bandage ; and this torture must be endured until 
the foot has ceased to rrow. 

White, is tlie colour tor mourning among the Chinese. A son faatf 
■o right to wear it while his father and mother are alive, hut he can 
weoCr no other for three years after their' death ; and even when this 
mourning is ended, his clothes ever after must be of one colour. The 
use of silks and furs is forbidden to children by the law, which has 
even prescribed the time at which they may first wear a cap, and the 
manner in which it must be given them. The master of the ceremo- 
nies places the cap upon their heads, and addresses them in the follow- 
ing words : ^* Consider that ycru now receive the dress of those who 
have attained to maturity, and that you oease to be children : re- 
nounce, therefore, all childish thoughts and mclinatkms, assume a 
grave and serious behaviour, apply with resolution to the study of 
virtue and wisdpm, and endeavour to merit a long and happy life. ' 

Cf OUnese Employments and Trades, 

I observed, says Mr. Anderson, a great number of butchers' 
shops ; the mode of cutting up their meat resembles our own ; nor 
enn the markets of London boast a better supply of flesh than is to 
be found at Pekin. My curiosity induced me to mquire the prices of 
their meat, and, on my entering the shop, I saw, on a stall oefore it, 
an earthen stove, with a gridiron placed on it ; and on my employing 
a variety of signs to obtain the information I wanted, the* butcher in- 
stantly oegfan to cut off small thin slices of meat about the size of a 
crown-piece, and broiled as fast as I could eat them. I took about a 
dozen of these slices, which might altogether wei^h seven or eight 
ounces ^ and when I paid him, which I did by giving him a string of 
small coin, he pulled off the amotmt of the demand, which was ten 
of these small coin. I saw numbers of people in the butchers* shops 
repealing themselves with beef and mutton in the same* manner. 

The houses for porcelain utensils and ornaments are particularly 
attractive, having rows of broad shelved, ranged above each other, 
in the front of their shops, on which they dispose the most beautiful 
specimens of their trade in a manner full of fancy and effect. 

Besides the variety of trades which are stationary in that great 
citj', there are many thousands of its inhabitants, who cry their goods 
about as we see in our metropolis. They generally have a bamboo 
placed across their shoulders, and a basket at each end of it, in which 
they carry fish, eggs, &r. There are also great numbers of hawkers 
and pedlars, who go about with bags strapped on tlieir shoulders that 
contain various kinds of stuff goods, the folds of which are exposed to 
vipw. 

Barbers also are seen running about the streets in great numbers, 
with instnunents for shaving the head and cleansing uie ears ; they 
rarry with them for this purpose a portable chair, a portable stove, 
and a small vessel of water ; and whoever wishes to undergo either 
of these operations, sits down in the street, while the operator per- 
forms his office. To distinsfuish their profession they carry a large 
pair of steel tweezers which they open with their fingers, and then 
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let tbem close again with some degpree of ricdence, which produces a 
dirill sound that is heard at a considerahle distance : such is their 
mode of seekins^ employmentt This trade in China must be a yery 
profitable one, ^cause every man must be shaved on a part of the 
nead where it is impossible to shave himself. 

There are persons engaged in the open streets selling of goods bjr 
auctions : the auctioneer stands on a platform surrounded with the 
▼arious articles he has to dispose of: he delivers himself in a loud, 
'bawling manner, apparently to the no small amusement of the audi- 
ence. 

Of Chinese Industry ^ 4^c. 

Man^ parts of this empire are exceedingly barren, but the |^eat 
population of the country induces the inhabitants to cultivate every 
spot capable of being tilled. One example will illustrate the bar- 
renness of the country, and the spirit of its inhabitants^ 

On a hiffh mountain, says Mr. Anderson, I discovered several dis* 
tinct patches of cultivated ground in such a state of declivity, as to 
me would havct appeared altogether inaccessible, if I had not seen the 
owner employed on one of these alarminr precipices. ~The peasant 
had a rope fixed about his middle, which was secured, at the other 
end, on the top of the mountain, and by this means the hardy cultiva- 
tor was able to let himself down to any part of the precipice, where a 
few square yards of ground ^ve him encouragement to plant his 
vegetables or his com ; and m this manner he had decorated the 
mountain with a variety of cultivated spots. Near the bottom he bad 
erected a wooden hut, surrounded with a small piece of ground, 
planted with cabbages, where he supported, by this hazardous indus- 
try, a wife and several children. 

The manner of catching water-fowls in China is curious. When 
^le fowler spies his game, ne wades into the water, with only his head 
above the surface, which is covered with a pot, full of holes, to let in 
air^ and light. This pot is stuck with feathers, to deceive the game ; 
to that when he approaches them they are not alarmed, but suffer him 
to draw them by the legs under the water, and the rest of the fowls 
are not disturbed by it, but remain about the place till, perhaps, the 
fpreater part of them is taken. 

The letters conveyed by the Chinese post are enclosed in a lai^e 
bamboo basket, hooped with cane and locked ; the key is given into 
the custody of a soldier, who delivers it to the postmaster of the town 
lo which they are goinff. The basket is then strapped on the cour- 
Tier's shoulders, and is decorated with a number of bells, which by th6 
motion of the horse, make a loud jingling, and announce at every 
plac^ the approach of Uie post. Five light-horsemen escort the 
courier; ana, as the fleetest horses are selected, and changed at 
everjr stage, the mails in Chinaare conducted with extraordinary ex- 
pedition VDd safety. 

Cf Chinese Sleight of Hand, j^c. 
A great number of the Tao-see pretend to be fortune-tellers. Al- 
though they have never seen the person that consuUsithemi they ad- 
dress him by his name, give a pcurticubir aecbunt of his whole fami- 
h^, describe the situation of his house, tell him the names of his chil- 
men, and many «lher particulars, which they have address enough 
to leam kf «jome meaaa befoiebnid. Some of these diyinen oame 

SO 
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the figure of the chief of their sect to appear in the air : others com- 
mand Uieir pencil to write by itself, which traces out on paper or 
sand an answer to questions a^ked, or ,to advice requested. Some- 
tiines they make the image of every person in the bouses appear in 
succession on the surface of a basin mled with water ; and shew, as 
in a ma^ picture, all the revolutions that are to happen in the em- 
pire. 

One of these people suspended on a hook an iron chain of round 
links about four feet long, and then took a mouse out of a box, and 
made it dance on a table ; after which the little animal, at his order, 
went in at one link of the chain, and out at another, till it ascended 
to the top ; whence it came down again, the contrary way, without 
roisBing a single ringr* Monkeys are also made by these jugglers to 
perform many surprisin|^ tricks. 

Sir George Staunton mforms us, that their skill in the art of balan- 
cine;- excelled every thing he had seen or could have conceived. By 
an imperceptible motion, as it appeared, of the joints of their arms 
and legs, th« Chinese can give to oasins, jug^, glasses, &c. an appa- 
rent locomotion, and produce a progressive equilibrium, by which 
these vessels change their position from one part to another of the 
bodies of the balancers. He gives the followmg instance of sleight 
of hand, of which he was an eye-witness. 

The performer began by exhibiting a large basin in every possible 
position, when he suddenly placed it on the stage with the hollow p^rt 
downards, and, instantly taking it up again, discovered a large rab- 
bit which escaped from the performer, who attempted to catch it« 
This trick is mentioned by Mr. S. as very surprizing, on account of 
tlie size of the animal, the short space of time in which it was per- 
formed, and because the whole floor was covered with matting, 
through which the rabbit could not escape, though it was not to he 
found by the spectators. 

• . Of Chinese Funeral Rites. 

All people of fkshion in China cause their coffins to be provided, 
and their tombs to be built during their lifetime ; and each family has 
• a particular burying-place. The burning- places of the common peo- 
ple are without the city, none being allowed within the walls. The 
rich frequently spend a thousand crowns to have a coffin of precious 
wood, carved and ornamented with different coleurs. 

When a man of fortune dies, the nearest relation informs all his 
friends of it ; they assemble, wash, and perfume the corpse, and dress 
it in the best clothes he used to wear. Then placing the dead body, 
thus dressed, in a chair, the wives, children, and relations, prostraU: 
themselves before it, passionately bewailing their loss ; the third day 
the body is put into a coffin, covered with a piece of silk, and placed 
in a large room hung with white, an altar being erected in the mid- 
■ die of it, with a picture or statue of the dcceas^. The relatious aro 
ag^n introduced with wax lights and incense. The sons of the de- 
ceased, clothed in linen, and girt about ihe middle with a cord, 
btand on one side of the coffin in a mournful posture, wliile tlie moth- 
ers and daughters stand on the other side, benind a o|2rtain, lu.niont- 
ing their Iqss : and thepriests are the whole time singing mournfol 
sonGTS. 

Those who enter the room salute the coffin in thp.aamc manner as 
if the person it contains w«re still alive, yfhen wvy huve pakL.theLr 
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r^pccts, tliey are conducted into another apartment, in which they 
have tea and dried sweetmeats. 

Persons who live in the neighbourhood go to pay their respects to 
the deceased,- but those who are indisposed, or live at too great a dis- 
tance, send a note of excuse. These visits are afterwards returned 
by the eldest son of the deceased ; but complimentary billets are 
generally substituted for real visits. The custom is, not to be at 
home when he calls. 

The relations and friends of the deceased are informed of the day 
£iLe^ (pr performing the funeral rites, and few of them fail of attend- 
ing. The procession commences by a troop of men carrying differ- 
ent figures made of pasteboard, representing slaves, lions, tigers, 
horses, elephants, &c. Other troops follow, carrying standards, cen- 
sers filled with perfumes, while some are employed in playing melan- 
choly airs on different musical instruments. These musicians pre- 
cede the coffin, which is covered with a canopy, in form of a dome, 
and composed of violet-coloured silk. The coffin is placed upon the 
bottom of this machine, and is carried by sixty-four men. The eld- 
est son, clothed in a canvas frock,- and his body bent, and leaning on 
a staff, follows near the coffin, and behind him his brothers and ne- 

t>hews. Next come the relations and friends, clad in mourning, fol- 
owed by the female slaves of the deceased, who exhibit particular 
raarks of sorrow, and make the air resound with their cries. 

When they arrive at the buryiiM^ place,* the coffin is deposited in a 
tomb appropriated for it, not far irom which there are tables ranged 
in different nails, prepared for the purpose of giving a repast to the 
assistants, which is served up with the greatest splendour. 

During &e time of keeping the corpse there are tables well fur- 
nished every morning, and the priest is butler at night. A sheet of 
paper is hung over the g^te expressing the name and quality, and 
giving a short detail nf the life and great actions of^ the deceased. 

If the deceased had been a graniMe of the empire, a^ certain num- 
ber of his relations never leave the tomb for one or two montlis. 
There they reside, in apartments which have been previously pre- 
pared for them, and they renew the marks of their grief and sorrow 
every day. The magnificence of these funeral ceremonies is au [la- 
mented in proportion to the dignity and riches of the deceased. In 
the procession which attended the corpse of the eldest brother of .the 
£mperor Khatig-hi* there were more than sixteen thousand persons, 
all of whom had particular offices assigned to them. 

The form of the Chinese tombs is various, but the most common is 
that of the vault, in which the coffin is shut up; over the vault is 
raised a pyramid of earth, about twelve feet in height, fmd ten feet in 
diameter, and around it pines and cypresses are usually planted. A 
large table of white marble, well polished, is placed before iU upon 
the centre of which arc candlesticks, vases, and a censer of exqui- 
site workmanship. . !^'^'-'' 

Mourning continues in Cliina three years, during which th^nowm- 
ers abstain from the use of fiesh and wine ; they can tu»sist at; po en- 
tertainment of ceremony, nor frequent any public assembly. •; ^ * 

Of the Chinese Penal Laws, and Methods of Punishment. 

The Chinese laws are so combined, that no fault edcap^ piuiish- 

ment, andthe chastisement never exceeds the delinquency. Their 

mode of procedure in criminal cases is, perhaps, the most perfect of 

mO others. Every person accused is examined by five or six iribu-^ 
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nals, with the greatest care and attention ; which extend also to the 
character of the accuser and witnesses. During* this' process the ac- 
cused remains in prison, but Chinese prisons are not like many £aro> 
pean dung^eons : they are spacious, and fitted up with a certain de- 
gree of convenience. 

The difference of Chinese punishments is regulated by the differ- 
ent degrees of delinquency. The slightest is the boHiruulo, which is 
only used for chastising uose who have been gfuilty of very trivial 
faults ; and the number of blows is estimated according to the nar 
ture of the ofience* The lowest number is twenty, when the punbh- 
roeat is considered as a paternal correction. The emperor eren or- 
ders it to be inflicted upon some of his courtiers, which, however, 
does not prevent them from being* afterwards received into favour. 

The baton, or pan-'Ueej made use of, is a piece of bamboo, flat and 
broad at the bottom. Every mandarine may use it, either when any 
one forgets to salute him, or when he administers public justice. On 
such occasions he sits at a table, upon which is placed a bag filled 
with smaU sticks, while a number of petty officers stand around him, 
each furnished with some pasi'tteei, and waiting only for his signal 
to make use of them. The mandarine takes from the bag one of 
those little sticks, and throws it into the hall of audience. The cul- 
prit is then seized, and receives five smart blows of the pan-tsee ; if 
the mandarine draws another stick from the bag, a second officer 
bestows five more blows, and the punishment is thus continued until 
the judge is pleased to make no more signals ; when the criminal 
must prostrate himself before him, and thamc him for the care which 
he takes of his education. 

The punishment of the wooden collar is also used in China. It is 
composed of two pieces of wood, hollowed out in the middle, which, 
when put together, leave room for the neck. They are laid upon 
tlie shoulders of the criminal, and joined closely together, in such a 
manner, that he can neither see his feet, nor put liis hands to his 
mouth, and consequently can eat only by the assistance of another. 
The weight of the collar, which is from forty to two hundred pounds, 
is regulated according to the degree and nature of the crime ; and 
the duration of the punishment for robbery, breaking the peace, or 
gaming, is generally three months, at the expiration of which the 
offender is brought before the mandarine, who exhorts him to amend- 
ment, and discharges him, after he has received twenty blows. 

Other crimes are punished either with banishment, or by beings 
condemned to dra^ the royal barks for a' term of years, or to have 
their cheeks branded with a hot iron. Children who are deficient 
in duty to their parents are condemned to receive a hundred blows 
of the pan-Uee. If they lift up their hand against them, or even give 
them abusive language, they are put to death. 

Beheading is considered as the most disgraceful of all punishments, 
because they look upon the head as t)ie noblest part of man ; and if 
a person lose it when he expires, his body is not preserved in that 
entire state in which it was when he received it from his parents. 
This reflection accords with the respect and reverence which they 
pay to their parents. 

Of the Religion of the Chinese. 
The primitive worship of the ancient Chinese has continued, like 
their dress, invariably the same, through a long succession of ag*es 
down to the present timo We are informed by one of the most 
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Iftamed and respectable French Jesuits, who took ffreat pains in in- 
vestigating the Chinese religion, " that the Chinese are a distinct 
people, who have preserved the characteristic marks of their first 
origin, whose primitive doctrine will be found to agree, in the essen- 
tial parts, with that of the chosen people the Jews, before Moses had 
consigned the explanation of it to the sacred records, and whose tra- 
ditional knowledge may be traced back even to the renewal of the 
human race by the grandson of Noah." 

The caaonical books of the Chinese set forth the idea, and enforce 
the belief of a Supreme Being, the Creator and Preserver of all 
thmga. They mention him under distinct names, corresponding to 
those which we use when we speak of Oodj the L(n'd, the Almtghiy^ 
and the Most High. These books assert that the Supreme Being is 
the principle of every thing that exists ; that he is eternal, unchange- 
able, and mdependent; that his power knows no bounds ; that his 
knowledge comprehends the past, present, and future ; and that ho 
is the witness of whatever passes m the recesses of men's hearts. 
They acknowledge his universal providence, his approbation of vir- 
tue and goodness, and his abhorrence of vice, which he punishes 
with parental compassion, to induce his creatures to reform and 
amend their lives. 

Upon these general principles the Chinese refer every remarkable 
event to the appointment ana dispensation of the Deity. If destruc- 
tion threaten their crops, or alarmingnickness enianger the life of a 
virtuous emperor, sacrifices and prayers are offered up to God. If a 
wicked prince has be«i suddenly taken away by accident, they at- 
tribute it to his just and avenging arm. Upon these same principles, 
one of the ancient emperors gave his orders to the priest ; " the Su- 
preme Being," says he, ** is entitled to our homage and adoration. 
Compose, therefore, a calendar, and let religion receive from man 
those times and seasons which are its just due." 

Another emperor, when he was invested with liis office, and hod 
distributed the various employments to the persons under him, ex- 
horted them to a faithful discharge of the duties incumbent upon 
them, and concluded with these words : " Never shut vour ears 




your mind, and of adding new virtue to if 

In another period of Cliinese history, we are told that the fear of 
the Supreme Being was alone sufficient to restrain all the subjects of 
the empire, and to confine them within the bounds of duty. Honesty 
was so prevalent at that tiiine, that it was not necessary to intimidate 
the people by exercbing the severity of penal laws. Imprisonment 
was the only punishment inflicted on the guilty. The doors of the 
gaols were thrown open in the morning : the prisoners went out to 
labour, and they returned again thither in the evening without com- 
pnlsicm. 

These facts, and they might be multiplied almost without end, will 
go to prove that the rehgion of China is founded on the belief of the 
existence and attributes of the Supreme Being ; and it is asserted, 
upon good authority, that there is not to be found a single vesti^ of 
Idolatry upon their most ancient monuments. 

Of Chinese Tenths. 
The principal Chinese temple contained within its circumference^ 

20* 
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£v6 separate halUr, appropriated for differeat purpoaes. They had 
neither painting^ nor omameata of any kind ; one of them was the 
place olsacrifice : the other four contained all thoee thin^ which 
were necessary for the ceremony. The edifice had four g^tes cov- 
ered with fine moss, representing the branches of which the double 
fence about the tan was made. This fine moss covered also the rid^ 
of tiie roof, and the whole building was encompassed by a canu, 
which was filled with water at the time sacrifices were oflSered. 

Pekin contains two principal temples, in the construction of which 
the Chinese ha^e displaved all the elegance of their architecture. 
These are dedicated to the Deitjf under different titles ; in the one he 
is adored as the Eternal Spirit^ in the other as the Spirit that crea- 
ted and preserves the world/ The ceremonies with which modem 
sacrifices are accompanied are g[reatiy multiplied, and nothing can 
exceed the splendour and magnificence with which the emperor is 
surrounded when he performs this solemn part of his duty, wnich he 
does in the name of all his people. Some time before the day fixed 
for this important business, the monarch, and all persons qualified to 
assist him, prepare themselves by retirement, fasting, and continence. 
During this period the emperor gives no audience ; the tribunals 
are all shut ; marriages, funerals, and fostirals of all kinds are then 
prohibited. On the day appointed for sacrifice, the emperor appeurs 
with all the pomp and magnificence of power, to whicn every thing 
in the temple corresponds. All the vessels are of gold, and nerer 
used in any other place. Notwithstanding this grandeur, the mon- 
aroh appears fp the last degree humble and dejected. He rolls in 
the dust, and applies to himself terms of the most abject submissioOt 
thereby exhibiting, in the most strikinj^ manner, the infinite distance 
that there is between the Supreme Bemg and man. 

Another religious ceremony, perform^ by the emperor, is that of 

Eloughing the earth with his own hands, dy some writers this act 
as been thought merely political, for the sake of encouraging agri- 
culture. But in one of the canonical books it is assert^, mat he 
tiils the earth to the Deity, that he may have it in his power to present 
a part of the gprain to him in sacrifice. The empress and princesses 
manage silk worms, in order to make vestments for sacrificing in. 
Therefore, if the emperor and princes till the ground, or the empress 
breeds silk worms, it is to show that respect and veneration which 
they entertain for tiie Spirit who rules the universe. 

Of Qitnese Curiosities, 
One of the greatest curiosities of the artificial kind that China af- 
fords, and which may be reckoned one of the most astonishing re- 
mains of antiquity now in the world, is that prodigious wall bunt by 
Ihe Chinese to prevent the incursions of the Tartars. This wall is 
more than twenty-five feet high, and broad enough for six horsemen 
to ride abreast upon it ; and it is fortified with three thousand strong 
square towers, which, in the time of the Chinese monarohs, before 
the Tartars subdued the country, used to be guarded by a million of 
soldiers. Its whole length is computed to be fifteen hundred miles ; 
in some parts it is built on places which seem almost inac^ssible ; 
in others on marshes and sand3r hollows that appear incapabn of ad- 
mitting a foundation for so weighty a structure. The materials are 
hrick and mortsu-, which, though exposed to the elements for more 
than ttro thousand years, are erea wm almost as firm as ever. This 
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Mogiil and Peraian empires, as ftir as the Caspian Sea, on the north 
and west They spread along the Wolfpi, and the western coast of 
the Caspian, as far as Dag^hestan ; they- hare penetrated to the north 
coast or the Black Sea, and hare an estabushment in Crimea, in 
Little Tartary, and in the tfkraine. 

In such an amazing^ extent of country there will, of course, be a 
considerable variety in their persons, as well as in their manners and 
customs. M. Bufibn has described them generally, as having, even 
in their youth, large wrinkled foreheaik, with thicfe and short noses, 
and very small eyes, sunk deep in the head ; their cheek-bones are 
liigfa, and the lower part of their face is verjr narrow; their chin is 
long and prominent, and their upper*>jaw falls in ; their teeth -are long* 
and distinct from each other ; the eyebrows are thick, and cover a 
part of their eyes ; the face is flat, the skin is tawny, and the hair is 
black ; their bodies arc of a middle stature, but strong and robust. 

In speaking of the different tribes, we find, from the most authen* 
tic accounts, that the Calmucs, who live in the neighbourhood of the 
('aspian Sea, between Muscovy and Great Tartary, are robust men, 
but the most ugly and deformed beings under heaven. Their feces 
are so flat, that their eyes, which are very small, are situated Ave or 
»iK inches asunder. Their noses are so low, that, instead of nostrils, 
two holes are only to be seen : their knees bend outwards, and their 
legs inward. 

After the Calmucs, the Tartars of Daghestan hold the next rank 
in deformity. 

The Little tartars, or those of Nogay, who live near the Black 
Sea, are not so ugly as the Calmucs, though they resemble them in 
their general figure. The Tartars of Siberia have a different lan- 
guage from thct of the Calmucs, whom in other respects they so 
much rteemble, that they ought to be regarded as the same race of 
people. In our approaches to Independent Tartary, the features of 
the inhabitants granually soflen, but the characters essential to their 
race are never obliterated. Lastly, the Mon^u, or Mogul Tartars, 
who conquered China, and were tne most polished, though their fea- 
tures are less disagreeable, yet, like aU the other tribes, they have 
small eyes, large flat faces, tliin black or red beards, short sunk noses, 
and a tawny complexion. The people of Thibet, and of the other 
southern provinces of Tartary, are also less deformed. 

The blood of tlie 1* artars is mixed on one side with the Chinese, 
and on the other witli the oriental Russians. But the characteristic 
features of the race are not entirely obliterated by this mixture; for 
among the Muscovites the Tartarian aspect is very frequent, and 
though the former have sprung from the European race, still manj 
individuab are found very much resembling the Tartars. The Chi- 
nese have so strong a resemblance to the Tartars, that it is uncertain 
whether they are not of the same race : the most remarkable difler- 
cnce arises from a total disparity in their dispositions, manners, and 
customs. The Tartars are fierce, warlike, ana fond of hunting : tliey 
love fatigue and independence, are hardy and brutally gross. , But 
the manners of the Chinese are the reverse : they axe effeminate, 
peaceable, indolent, superstitious, submissive ; and very ceremonious, 
in their features and form, however, they have a great resemblance 
to the Tartars. 

- Manners and Habits of the Tartars, 
In eveiy age the immense plains of Tartary have been inhabited 
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by wandering tribes of fauntera and shepherds, whose indolence rt^ 
fuses to cultivate tbe earth, and who^ restless spirit disdains the con- 
finement of a sedentary life. 

In every age the Tartars hare been renowned for their invincible 
courage and surprising conquests. In general they are a wandering 
sort of people : m their peregrinations they set out in the spring in 
companies of several thOusanos, preceded by their flocks and herds* 

When they come to an inviting spot, tliey remain there till they 
have consumed its produce. Tteynave but little money, except 
what they obtain from their neighbours, the Russians, Persians, or 
Turks, in exchange for cattle : with this they purchase apparel for 
their women. 

They have few mechanics, except those who make arms. Th^ 
avoid all labour as the greatest slavery: their only employment is 
tending their flocks, hunting, and managing their horses. If tiiey 
are angry with a person, Uiey wish he may nve in one fixed place, 
and work like a Russian. They are hospitable, particularly to stran- 
gers who confidently put themselves under their protection. 

They are naturalhr of an easy and cheerful temper, and seldom de- 
pressed by care and melancholy; and are so much delighted with 
their own country, that they conceive it impossible to traverse their 
plains without envying them their possession : ** You have travelled 
a rreat way," said one of these Tartars to the Baron de Tott ; *^ bat 
didyou ever before see a country like ours ?" 

There is a strong resemblance between the northern and independ- 
ent Tartars and some of the more northeriy natioss of North Ameri- 
ca, particularly in their treatment of the ared, and of those who are 
recKoned incurable ; they make a hut for the patient near some river, 
in which they leave him, with a smaU quantity of profisions, said sel- 
dom think of visiting him again. On such occasions they suppose 
they are doing their parents a kindness by sending them to a better 
world. 

But am<Hig the southern Tartars, fihal afiection, and a respect to 
the memory of their deceased parents, have ever been distinguishii^ 
traits. 

Cf the Tartar Habitations, Dress, and Diet, 
The houses of the Tartars are no more than small tents, of an oval 
form. The palaces of the rich consist of wooden huts of such size 
that they may be conveniently fixed on large waggons, and drawn 
by a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. They cover their habi- 
tations with felt,^ the parts of which they join so nicely as to keep out 
the piercing blasts of the north wind ; for the same purpose they take 
great oare to place the door of the tents, which is very small, facing 
the south. Toe flocks and herds, after grazing all day in the adja- 
cent pasture, retire on the approach of night, within the protection 
of the camp. 

The necessity of preventing the most mischievous confusion in such 
a perpetual concourse of men aqd animals, has gradually introduced 
regulations among them resejnbling some that are known among^ 
more civilized people. Each proprietor has his ojpi mark, which n 
burnt into the tnigns of the horses, oxen, and dnmiedaries, and paint- 
ed with colours on the wool of the sheep. Tw latter are kept in all 
seasons near the owner's habitation, but the o%er species, united in 
herds, are, towards the spring driven to the plains, whore they are 
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left at large till the winter. At the approach of this season, tlier 
seek and drive them to their shais. 

The Tartars are reckoned the most expert at pitching and remov- 
ing their tents of any people in the world, to which they have ever 
been accustomed, by their constant incursions upon the neighbouring 
nations ; on this account they have neither house nor fiYed residence : 
the camp includes their families, their friends, their companions, and 
their property ; in their more distant marches they are still surrounded 
by all the objects that are valuable, familiar, and dear to their eyes ; 
they are the most formidable enemy with which any civilized people 
can contend. 

The dress of the Tartars consists of large shirts and drawers ; their 
habits are commonly made of caUco, or some other slight stuff which 
they line with sheep skin ; and sometimes they wear entire garmenti 
of the same materials. 

Red is the colour in the highest esteem with the Tartars: and al- 
though their chiefs and grandees are but meanly clothed in other res- 
pects, they seldom fail to have a scarlet robe for state occasions. 
They would rather be without a shirt than a scarlet coat ; and the 
women of quality do not think themselves well-dressed if the scarlet 
garment is wanting. Those who are able to get them, wear coats of 
stuff or silk, above which they throw a fur-coat of sheep-skins; and 
in time of war they cover their bead and body with iron nct-woi^, 
the links of which are so close, that it is proof against any kind of 
weapons^ except fire-arms ; a bullet will break it, and generally car- 
ries some of the broken pieces into the wound, which makes them 
stand In gi^t awe of fire-arms. 

As the Tartars neither reap, nor make hay for their cattle, so they 
live withiot bread or any sort of vegetable, except their millet ; and 
in the wintet their cattle fare as other wild beasts. Their own food is 
flesh, especiafly that of horses ; they eat also mutton, fish, wild fowl, 
and venison, but are not fond of beef or veal. They have plenty of 
milk, butter, and cheese, but mare's milk is the most esteemed by 
them, and from it they make a very strong spirit, clear as water, of 
which they are very fond. The cows, indeed, after tlieir calves are 
tidcen from them, will suffer none to draw their teats : they quickly 
lose their milk, so that necessity has, perhaps, introduced the general 
use of mare's milk. 

Government and Domestic Economy. 

The Tartars are divided into a number of hordes or clans, every 
one under a particular Khan or leader, all of whom acknowledge one 
principal Khan, who is called the King of Kings, and derives his ped- 
igree from Tamerlane. 

When the Tartar nations elect a Khan, they regard experience 
and wisdom more than any other circumstances ; «>r which reason 
they commonly prefer the oldest person of the royal family. In Wve 
infancy of the" government, a senate, or a council'of elders, is, or has 
been usually chosen, in which is invested the management of ptibiic 
affairs. 

Slavery is not practised amon|» the roving Tartars ; as their cattle 
are their riches, they have no desire to burthen themselves with useless 
mouths, and none except the Khans, are allowed to have slaves. But 
the Mahometan Tartars frequently make war upon their neighbours, 
ibr the purpose of procuring slaves, whom they may sell. This prac- 
tice prevails so much among the Circassian, Daghestan, and Nog^y 
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Tartars, that when thj^ cannot meet with grown people, they ateal 
children to sell ; and ir th^ cannot get others, they sell their own, . 
especially their daufg^hters, if beautiful, as they do tneir wires, on the 
sii&phtest disffust. 

It is usualanvong some of the tribes, for a voun^ pair to live together 
as man and wife for one year ; if during tnat time, the woman has 
produced a child, tlieir marriage is completed; but if not, they either 
separate at pleasure, or agree to make another year's trial. Traces 
of this custom may be discovered in the law of Scotland, accordiug to 
which a marriage dissolved within a year and a day, and without a 
child, restores each party to the same situation as if no alliance had 
existed^ 

' The respect paid by the children to their fathers, who are considered 
as kiujgs of their families, is very g^reat ; but they pay little attention 
to their mothers. They lament a father many days, and during the 
time abstain from all sort of pleasure. Nothing must be spared 
tp render his funeral honourable, and at least once a year they pay 
their devotions at his tomb. 

Among the articles of their domestic economy, we shall quote the 
following lact, from a modem traveller. '^ I approached, (says he^) a 
group of Tartars assembled round a dead horse, which they had just 
skinned. A young man about eighteen, who was naked, had (he hide 
of the animaf thrown over his shoulder. A woman, who performed 
the office of tailor with great dexteritj[, began by cutting the back 
of this new dress, following with her scissars the round of the neck« 
the fell of the shoulders, the semicircle which formed the sleeve, and 
the side of the habit, which was intended to reach below the knee. 
She proceeded in the same manner with the other parts, till the cut- 
ting out was finished ; the man then who had served as a mould, 
crouched on his hams, while the several pieces were stitclied together, 
8o that in less than two hours he had a g^ood brown-bay coat, which 
only w^t^ to be tanned by continual wearing." 



THIBET. 

« 

Thibet is bounded N. by the desert of Gobi or the unknown re* 

S'ons of Central Asia ; £. by China ; S. by farther India and the 
immaleh mountains, which separate it from Hindoostan ; and W. 
by Independent Tartary. Including Bootan, which is one of its tri- 
butary provinces, it extends from 26® to 38*' N. lat. and 70® to from 
1^^ E. Ion. The area has be^i estimated at 400,000 square miles. 
The number of inhabitants is estimated by Hassel at 12 or 16 
millions. 

People of Thibet. 

The men of Thibet are penerafiy stout, and the women of a ruddy 
complexion, heightened, like the fruits, by the proximity of the sun, 
whtie the mountain breezes bestow health and vigour. 

It is peculiar to this country, that polygamy assumes a different 
form here from that of eastern nations ; the women being indulged 
in a plurality of husbands. 

€uch is the respect paid to Lama, that his body is preserved after 
ileatb in a sbrine ; while those of the inferior priests are bunit, and 
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Hkmt udm preoeired in little hollow imares of metal. In general, 
|i0ireT«r, tbe dead bodies are exposed to beasti and birds of pre^, in 
walled areas; and an annual fiesbyal is held, as in Bengal and Chma, 
in honoor of the dead. 

The reli^on of Thibet differs materially from that of the Hindoos. 
The inbabitants assemble in chapels, in prodigious numbers, to per- 
foitn their relig^ious service, which they chaunt in alternate recita* 
tire and chorus, accoznpanied by an extensire band of loud and pow- 
erful instruments. ^* »o that wneneyer I heard^" says a trayeller in 
Thibet, ^' these congregations, they forcibly recalled to my recollec- 
tion both the solemnity and Uie sound of the Roman Catholic mass," 

Climate and Manufactures* 

The chief manu^tures are shawls, and woollen cloths, but there 
is a general want of industry, and the fine pndermost hair of goats, 
from which shawls are manufactured, is chiefly sent to Cashmir. The 
principal exports are to China, consisting of gold-dust, diamonds, 
pearls, corals, lamb-skins, musk, and wodllen cloths. 

In the temperature of the seasons a remarkable uniformity pre- 
yails, in their periodical duration and return ; just as in the more 
southern regions of Bengal. The Spring is marked from March to> 
May, by a variable atmosphere ; heat, thunder storms, and ooca« 
sionally refreshing showers. From June to September is the sea- 
son (» humidity, when continued rains fill the nvers to their brim, 
which run off with great rapidity, to assist in inundating BenffaL 
From October to March, a clear and uniform sky succeeds, seldom 
obscured by fogs or clouds. For three months of this season, a de- 
gree of cold is felt for greater than is known to prevail in Europe. 
Its extreme severity is more particularly confined to the southern 
boundary of Thibet, near that elevated ranre of mountains which 
divides it from Asam, Bootan, and Nipal. Thus the distin([[ui8hing 
characteristics of the climate is a dry and parching cold, which, un- 
der the latitude of twenty-six degrees, rivals that of the Alps in lati- 
tude forty-six degrees. 

Bootan, south of the Himmala range, with all its confused and 
shapeless mountains, is covered with eternal verdure, and abounds 
in forests of large and lofty trees. The sides of the mountains are 
improved by the hand of industry, and crowned with orchards, fields, 
and villages. Thibet-Proper, on the contrary, exhibits only low and 
rocky hills, without any visible vegetation, or extensive arid plains^ 
of an aspect equally stem ; while the bleak and cold cUmate con<- 
strains the inhabitants to seek refuge in sheltered vales and hollows, 
or amidst the wannest aiqpect of the rocks. 

Cf the Capital. 
Lassa, the capital, is situated on a spacious plain, beinr but a small 
city, but the houses, which are of stone, are spacious and lofty. The 
mountain of Putala,on which stands the palace of the Lama, is ab6ut 
seven miles to the east of the city. Lassa is almost in the centre of Thi* 
bet. Among the edifices, the monasteries may first be m«Diti<»ied ; 
one described by Mr. Turner is computed to contain three or four 
hundred houses inhabited by monks, besides temples, mausolea, *said 
the palace of the sovereign pontiff. The buildings are all of stone, 
two siDries high, with flat roofs, and panqpets oompoaed of heath anf 
brushwood* 
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Cf the Language, 
. The lanffuagje of Thibet is the same as that spoken on the western 
jfrentien of China. The literature is chiefly <k the religious kind, 
the books being sometimes printed with blocks of wood, on narrow 
sUps of their paper, fabricated from the fibrous root of a smaU shrubi. 
In this practice they resemble the Chinese ; while the Hindoos en- 
grave tneir works with a steel stilus upon the recent leaves of the 
pidmira-tree, affording a fibrous substance, which seems indestructi* 
Die by vermin. The printed and formal letters are called the uehen; 
while those of business and correspondence are styled umin. The 
Tfaibetians have made considerable progress in civilization, but the 
sciences continue in a state of imperfection ; the year, for instance, 
being lunar, and the month consists of twenff-nine days. 



PERSIA. 

Persia is now bounded N. by the Russiaii provinces in the 
Caucasus, the Caspian sea, and Independent Tartary ; E. by 
Cabul and Beloochistan ; 8. by the Persian gulf, and W. by Turkey 
in Asia. It extends from 26" to 4r N. lat. and from 44'> to 6I« W 
£. loa. The area is estimated at about 480,000 square miles. 

The pomyation is estimated by Hassel at I8,000v0(i0. It consistB 
partly of Persians settled in towns and villages, and partly of Iliat^ 
a race of warlike and wandering shepherds, whose mibits resemble 
those of the Tartars. 

Genera! CfiareLCter, 
The Persians, according to Sir John Malcolm, are, generally 
speaking, a fine race of men ; they are not tall, but it is rare to see 
any of them diminutive or deformed, and they are in general strong 
and active. Their complexions vary from a dark olive, to a fairness 
which approaches that of a northern European : and if they have 
not all the bloom of the latter, their florid healthy look gives them 
no inconsiderable share of beauty. As a people they may be praised 
for their quickness of app^bension, their vivacity, and the natural 
politeness of their manners. They are sociable and cheerful ; and 
with some remarkable exceptions, as prodigal of disbursement as 
tbey are eager of gain. The higher classes of the citizens of Persia 
are kind aira indulgent masters ; and the low ranks are, as far as rea^ 
pects the active performance of their duty, and the prompt execution 
of the orders they receive, the best of servants. The mendacity of 
the Persians is proverbial ; nor are the inhabitants of that country 
forward to deny this national reproach ; but they argue that this 
vice appertains to the government, and is the natural condition of 
the'society in which thcv live ; and there can be no doubt, that whea 
rulers practise violence and oppression, those who are oppressed will 
shieH themselves by every means within their power, and when they 
are destitute of combinatiola and strength, they can only have re- 
ooursejto art and duplicity. 

Language and Literature, 
language of Persia is the^ most celebrated of aU the CMrientd 
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toni^es, fior strength, beauty, and melody. In general, tbe Persian 
literatare approaches nearer to the European, in solid sense, and 
clearness or thought and expression, than that of any other Asiatic 
nation ; as the language itself has long been softened by the usage 
of a polished people. The more ancient monuments of rersian lite- 
vature unhappily perished when the Mahometan fanatics conquered 
the country m the seventh century. One of the oldest remains is 
ttie famous Shah-Nama, or history of kings, a long heroic poem. 

The number of people employed on the manuscripts in Persia is 
almost incredible ; for no printing is allowed there : learning of course 
is at a low ebb. Their skill in astronomy is reduced to a mere smat^ 
tering in that science, and terminates in judicial astrology ; so that 
Ihe people are extremely superstitious. The learned profession in 
Ibe greatest esteem among them is that of medicine, which is at per- 
petual variance with astrology, because every dose must be in the 
mcky hour fixed by the astrologers ; which often defeats the ends of 
Ibe prescription. 

Cf Drent and Food, 

The Persians keep their heads remarkably warm, wearing, evoi 
in summer, caps faced with lamb-skin, so fasluoned as to rise into four 
corners at the top, which is frequently ten or twelve inches high. 
They prefer scarlet or crimson to any other colour. Next their skin 
they have vests of silk or calico, stnped with blue, which are seldom 
changed till they are worn out. Over these they have several other 
garments, the weight of which is a great incumorance to them. In- 
stead of breeches, they have drawers, woollen stockings, and boots. 
They use the plaits of the sash as pockets, carrying in them their 
knire, purse, pens and ink. The dress of tlie common peo|>le con- 
sists generally of two or three light garments, which reach no lower 
than the knees ; but they have ail a heavy cap, this being a part of 
the dress to which they are mo^st attentive. 

The women's dress differs little from that of the men, but is more 
expensive, owing to the ornaments which the richer sort make use of. 
Among these is a gold plate suspended on the right cheek, just below 
the ear ; on this plate is engraved a prayer in Arabic. The Persians 
are great admirers of thick and dark eyebrows in their ladies, who 
dye them of that colour, if they are not so already. They rub their 
feet and hands with orange-colaiired pomatum, and injure their nat- 
ural complexion with paint and vamish&s. Necklaces are generally 
worn, to which are susoended, low in the neck, boxes of gold, filled 
with the most exquisite perfumes. Tliey are exceeding^fy neat in 
then* garments and bouses ; the virtue of cleanliness is practiscnl ia 
conformity to their religious doctrines, which enjoin constant ablu- 
tions. 

The Persians admit but little variety in their food ; their breakfast 
is generally a single cup of coSjse eaVly in the moniirtg ; and they 
dine before noon, on sweetmeats, fruit, and dishes made principally of 
milk : at suoper they indulge in animal food, mixed with rice, and 
made so tender as to render knives and forks unnecessary. 

By their religion they are obliged to abstain from wine ancfj^trong 
liquors ; but they indulge in opium, and drink a good deal of s^icrbet, 
composed of hoiiey and spices. They exercise much hospital i Ay, vnt 
embrace every opportunity of inviting strangers to their table^M. ^ 
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Manners. 
Wlien visited by a superior^ the Persian rises hastily, and meets his 
guest nearly at the door of the apartment : on the entrance of an 
equal, he just raises himself from his seat, and stands nearly erect ; 
but to an inferior he makes the motion only of rising. When a great 
man is speaking, the style of respect is not so servile as that in India. 
In listemng, thft Indians join their hands together, place them on their 
breast, and making inclinations of the body, sit mute. A visit is less 
luxurious in Persia than in Turkey. Instead of the sofas and the 
easy pillovrs of Turkey, the visitor in Persia is seated on a carpet or 
mat without any soft support on either side, or any thing, except his 
hands, or the accidental assistance of a wall, to relieve the galling 
posture of his legs. The misery of that posture can scarcely be un- 
aerstood by description : you are required to sit upon your heels, as 
they are tucked up under your hams, after the fashion of a camel. 
In the presence of his superiors a Persian sits upon his heels, but on- 
ly cross-legged before his equals, and in any manner whatever before 
his inferiors. To an English frame, the length of time during which 
the Persian will thus sit on his heels,' is most extraordinary ; some- 
times for half a day, frequently even sleeping. They never think of 
<^anging their positions, and, like other Orientals, consider our loco« 
motion to be as extraordinary as we regard their quiescence. When 
they see us walking to and fro, sitting down, getting up, and moving 
in every direction, they fiauacy that Europeans are tormented by some 
evil spirit, or that such is our mode of saying our prayers. 

Punishment of Theft. 
The mode is as follows :— two youne trees are, by main strength^ 
brought together at their summits, and then fastened with cords to- 
gether. The culprit is then brought out, and his legs are tied with, 
ropes, which are again carried up and fixed to the top of the trees. 
The cords that force the trees together are then cut ; and, in the 
elasticity and power of this spring, the body of the thief is torn asun- 
der, and left thus to hang divided on each separate tree. " The in- 
flexibility of the King," says the same traveller, ** in this point, has 
given to the roads a security, which, in former times, was little 
known." 

Produce and Manufactures. 
<^ The fruits which were in season at Teheran, in the month of 
March, and which were served to us every day at dinner, were pome- 
granates, apples, pears, melons, limes, and oranges. The pomegra- 
nates came from Mazanderan, and were really a luscious fruit, much 
superior to any that I have seen in Turkey. They were generally 
twelve inches in circumference. The vegetables, were carrots, tur- 
nips, spinach, and beet-root. Hives are kept all over the country, 
and we had at Teheran ther finest honey I ever ate, though that of 
Shiraz is reckoned better, and that of Kauzeroon, f which the bees 
cull from the orange-groves,) is considered as still suf erior. Our 
mutton was excellent, and very cheap ; for a sheep costs two piastres 
only. The beef was sometimes good ; but, as their meat is not 
deemed desirable, in Persia, oxen are not kept or fattened for the 
table. We ate a hare which had been caught by a man in the plain, 
add wfaiqkwe afterwards coursed with our greyhounds. The Per- 
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aians i^gsrd tliii flesh at nncleaii, in opposition to tbo Tnrks, wlio Mt 
H without icniple." 

** From the account which the prime Minister nve us of a stone 
which is burnt in Mazanderan, tbiBre must be cools of the finest kind 
in that province." Amon|^ the products of Persia are gnm tmga- 
cantfa, assafoetida, yellow berries, Aeniui, (coarser than that of Egypt,^ 
madder roots, which ?row wild upon the mountains, and are brought 
down for sale by the Eelauts, or wanderine tribes ^ the Hindoos only 
export it as returns. Indigo is cultivated tor the dyeinr of linen ana 
of oeards, and grown about Shooster Desfoul, near ICherat, and in 
the Laristan. It is not so fine as the indigo from India, which, in- 
deed, IB a great article of the import trade of Persia. Thev use the 
leaf only for their beards. There is no cochineal. Of cotton, 
enough is produced for the interior consumption of the country. 
The best manfacture which they make is a cotton cloth, called the 
kaduck ; of tliis there is an exportation to Turkey. The finest is 
manufactured in Ispalian. The great and richest produce is the silk 
of Ghilan and Mazanderan. 

Divernoni. 

The Persians are from their infancy instructed in the art of hors^ 
manship, in which they excel most nations in shooting at a mark. 
Tlie> also learn a g^ame at bail, which is practised on horseback ; 
each person, provided with a short bat, endeavours to strike the ball 
that is thrown among the coniiietitors, stooping sJmost to the gpround 
for the purpose, whilst his horse is on the gallop ; the game is won by 
him who strikes the ball most frequently in driving it to a certain 
goal. They are also instructed in the use of the sabre and short 
unce. 

The Persians excel in all kinds of hunting ; to their assistance in 
this 6 port they train up birds of prey, which become so daring as to 
attack, with success, lions, tigers, and leopards. The Persian dogs 
are used to bunt by the scent ; they are employed in common with 
leopards, panthers, kc, to take the game. Persons of rank amuse 
themselves with the combat of wild beasts, taken young, and brought 
up for the purpose. The diversions of the lower classes consist in 
the feats of tumblers and dancers on the rope, and Uie performance 
of miserable jugglers ; they are addicted to games or chance, in 
which, though contrary to the laws of Mahomet, they indulge to great 
excess. 

Persian Women. 
The better sort of women are seldom seen, and, when they are, 
their faces are so covered, that no feature can be distinguished. The 
poorer women are not so confined, for they go in troops to draw wa- 
ter. The elder ones will sit and chat at the well, spinning the coarse 
cotton of the country, while tlie young girls fill the skin which con- 
tains the water, and which they all c^rry on their backs into the 
town. They do not wear shoes ; their dress consists of a very ample 
shirt, a pair of loose trowsers, and the veU which goes over all. 
Their appearance is most doleful ; though occasionally you notice a 
pretty face tbrouprh all the filth of their attire. The colour of their 
clothes is originally brown, but, when they become too dirty to be 
worn, they are sent to the d>er, who is supposed to clean them by sn- 
perinducing a dark-blue or black tint. In almost every situa- 
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lion, they might be considered as the attendants on a burial ; but in 
a real case of death, there are professionad Mourners, who are hired 
to see proper respect paid to the deceased, by keeping up the cries of 
etiquette to his memory. 

The employment of the Persian females differs but little from those 
of Europe. Persons of rank dedicate their time to dress and amuse-, 
ments ; those in the lower spheres of life execute the business of the 
house or the field ; and those who are exempt from these toils rarely 

fo abroad, except to attend their husbands or masters, in a change of 
abitation or on a journey. On these occasions, they travel on horse^ 
back, or on camels, and are completely veiled from the head to the 
feet ; they are preceded on the road by servants, who eive notice of 
the approach of female travellers, upon which all males turn aside, 
while the ladies pass ; a breach of this custom is considered as a proof 
of ill manners. 

Superstitions, 

Among the superstitions in Persia that which depends on the crow-* 
ing of a cock is not the least remai-kable. If a cock crows at a 
proper hour, they esteem it a good omen ; if at an improper seasoiH 
they kill him. The favourable hours are at nine, (both in the morn- 
ing and in the evening,) at noon, and at midnight. 

%ut the lion, in the popular belief, has a discernment much more 
important to the interests of mankind. " A fellow told me with the 
gravest face," says a late writer, " that a lion of their own country 
would never hurt a Sheyah, (the sect of the Mahomedan religion- 
which follows Ali, and which is established in Persia,) but would al- 
ways devour a Sunni^ (who recognises before Ali the three first Ca- 
liphs.) On meeting a lion, you have only therefore to say, " Va Ali^* 
and the beast will walk by you with g^eal respect ; but should you 
either from zeal or the forgetfulness of terror, exclaim " Ya Omar t 
Oh Omar !" he will spring upon you instantly. 

The Persians, like the other disciples of Mahomet, have a sacred 
regard to paper ; if they find a scrap in the streets they carefully pre- 
serve it ; if it be written on, they say it may contain the name of the 
Almighty, or some of his prophets, and they will not profane such ho- 
ly matter ; if it be fair, they say it may be intended tt>r, or applied te^ 
religious purpose* 

Pearl Fishery. 
There are perhaps, few places in the world, where those things 
which areesteemea riches among men, abound more than in the Per- 
sian gulf. Its bottom is studded with pearls, and its coasts with mines 
of precious ore. The island of Bahrein, on the Arabian shore, has 
long" been considered as the most productive bank of the pearl oys- 
ters : but the island of Kharrack now shares the reputation. The 
fishery extends along the whole of the Arabian coast, and to a large 

Eroportion of the Persian side of the gulph. Verdistan, Nabon, and 
lusheah, on that side, are more particularly mentioned ; but 
wherever in the gulph there is a shore, there is ato the pearl oyster. 
The fishery, though still as prolific as ever, is not carried on with 
all the activity of former years ; it declined, in consequence of the 
transfer of the English market to the banks of the coast of Ceylon, 
But the Persian pearl is n'^ver without a demand ; though little of the 
produce of the fishery comes direct into Persia. The trade baa now 
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almost entirely centered at Muscat. From Muscat tiie mater nart 
of' the pearls are exported to 8urat ; and, as the Agents of the Indian 
merchants are constantly on the spot, and as the fishers preier the 
certain sale of their merchandize there, to a higher but less regular 
price in other markets, the pearls may often be bou|rht at a less price 
m India, than irhat they would have been sold for m Arabia. There 
are two kinds ; the yeuow pearl, which is sent to the Mahratta mark- 
et ; and the white pearl, which is circulated through Bassorah and 
Bagdad into Asia Minor, and thence into the heart of Europe ; 
though, indeed, a large proportion of the whole is arrested in its pro- 
gress, at Constantinople, to deck the Sultanas of the Seraglio. The 
pearl of Ce}[ion peels off ; that of the Gulph is as firm as the rock 
upon which it grows ; and, though it loses in colour and water one ' 
per cent annually for about fifty years, yet it still loses less than that 
of Ceylon. It ceases after fifty years to lose any thing. 

About twenty years ago, the nshery was farmed out by the differ- 
ent Chiefs along the coast : thus the Sheiks of Bahrein and of El 
Katif, having as8uroed a certain portion of the Pearl Bank, obliged 
erer Speculator to pay them a certain sum, for the right of fishiD& 
At present, however, the trade which still employs a considerable 
number of boats is carried on entirely by individuals. 

The divers seldom Uve to a great age. Their bodies break out in 
■ores, and Uieir eyes become weak and blood-shot. They can re- 
main under water five minutes ; and their^divings succeed one anoth- 
er rapidly, as by delay, the state of their bodies would soon prevent 
the renewal of the exertion. They oil the orifice of the ears, and 
put a horn over their nose. In general life, tliey are restricted to a 
certain regimen ; and to food composed of dates and other light in- 
gredients. They cap dive from ten to fifteen fathoms, and sometimes 
more ; their prices increase according to the depth. The largest 
pearl are generally fouiid in the deepest water, as tne success on the 
Dank of KharracK, which lies very low, has demonstrated. From 
such depths, and on this bank, the most valuable pearls have been 
brought up ; the largest which Sir Harford Jones saw, was one that 
had been nshed up at Kharrack, in nineteen fiathoms water. 

The fish itself is fine eating ; nor indeed, in this respect, is ihere 
any difference between the common and the pearl oyster. The seed 
pearls, which are very indifferent, are arranged round the lips of the 
oyster, as if they were inlaid by the hand of an artist. The largm 
pearl is nearly in the centre of the shell, and in the middle of the 
fish. 

The fishermen always augur a good season, when there have been 
plentiful rains ; and so accurately has experience taught them, that 
when com i.« very cheap, they increase their demands for fishing. 
The connection is so well ascertained, (at least so fully credited,) that 
tlie prices paid to the fishermen are always raised when there hare 
been great rains. 

Teheran. 
Teheran, the present capital of Persia, is situated, as Mr. Morier 
ascertained, by a meridional observation, in lat. 35^ 4(/. It is in cir-' 
cumference between four and a half and five miles, to judge from the 
length of his ride round the walls, which occupied an hour and a half; 
but from this deduct something for the deviations necessary from the 
intervention of the g^ardens, and the slaughter-houses. There are 
six gates, inlaid with oolonred bricks, and with figures of tigers and 
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other beasts in rude Mosaic : their entrance is lofty and domed* To 
the N. W. are separate towers. Two pieces of artillery, one appa* 
rently a mortar, the other a long gan, are still remaining. The mtch 
in some parts had fallen in, and was there supported by brick work. 

Of the moeoues, the principal is the Mesjid Shah, a structure not 
yet finished* There are six others, small and insignificant ; and three 
or four medrtaiUy or colleges. There are said to begone hundred and 
fifty caravanterait^ and one hundred and fifty At»mmtmw, or baths. 
There are two maidans ; one in the town, the other within the arky a 
square fortified palace, which contains all the establishments of the 
king, and is surrounded by a wall and ditch. 



ARABIA. 

Arabia is bounded N. by the pachalics of Bagdad and Damascus 
in Asiatic Turkey ; E. by the Persian gulf; S. by the Indian ocean } 
und W. by the Red sea. It extends from IS*' to 34*^ N. lat. and from 
33^ to 59^ E. Ion. The area, according to Arrowsmith's chart, sA 
1,030,000 square miles. 

The Wandering Arabians. 

The Arabians live mostly without government, without law, and 
almost without society. Theft and robbery are authorized by their 
chiefs ; they are inured to labour, and accustom their horses to un* 
der^o fatigue, allowing them to drink but once in twenty-four hours ; 
their horses are meagre, but swift and indefatigable. 

These people have neither bread nor wine, neither do they culti<' 
Tate the ground. In the place of bread, they make use of wild grain, 
which they mix and knead with the milk of their cattle. Tbevliave 
flocks of camels, sheep, and goats, which they conduct firom place to 
place till they find sufficient herbage ; here they erect their tents, 
which are made of goats' hair, and live with their wives and children 
till the grass is consumed ; they tiien go in quest of another fertile 
spot. Thejr paint their arms, their lips, and the most conspicuous 

garts of their bodies, of a deep blue colour: this paint, which they 
ly on in small dots, and make it penetrate the flesh bv means of a 
needle made for the purpose, can never he effaced. Some of them 
paint a small flower upon their cheek, their forehead, or their ciiin, 
with the smoke of galls and saffron, which makes a fine black colour ; 
they likewise blacken their eye-brows. 

lif ost of the women wear rings of g^ld and silver, about three inch- 
es diameter, in their noses : they are bom fair, but their complexionB 
are spoiled by being continually exposed to the sun ; Uie young girls 
are agreeable, and sing perpetually. 

Such are the wandering Arabs, who have no fixed habitations, but 
being possesser] of large nocks of sheep, and herds of camels, and 
goats, rove from one part of the country to another. These are the peo- 
ple who are frequency dangerous to travellers ; but if a traveller be 
liberal to them, they seldom do him any injury, and will even invite 
bim to partake of their repasts, and are pleased to find him coiifi>mi 
to their customs. 
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Settled Arabs, 

Those who are settled, and apply to the cultivation of the earth, ta 
trade and the mechanic arts, are distinguished for justice, temper- 
ance and humanity ; they are civil to strangers, and thoug^h they have 
the highest venemtion for their religion, they never strive to force it 
upon others ; so that a person may travel several hundred miles with- 
out danger. The Arabs who hve in towns are much inferior in num- 
ber to those who live in tents, and are called Bedouins. Those who 
are situated near the coast have very frequently rendered them- 
selves formidable at sea : their colours are red, which they displav in 
streamers and pendants at the mast head, and other parts of the ship, 
which give their fleets a gay appearance. 

•* The Arabs, wherever I have seen them," says M. de Chateau- 
briand, ^^ in Judea, in Eg^t, and even in Barbary, have appeared to 
me to be rather tall than short. Their demeanour is haiigh^. Ther 
are well made and active. They have an oval head, the brow hign 
and arched, aquiline nose, large eves, with a watery and uncommon- 
ly gentle look. Nothing about them would proclaim the savage, if 
tlieir moutlis were always shut ;* but, as soon as they begin to speak, 
you hear a harsh and strongly aspirated language, and perceive long 
and beautifully white teeth, like those of jackals and ounces; differ- 
ing in this respect from the American savage, whose ferocity is in hit 
looks, and human expression in his mouth.*' 

The Arab women are taller in proportion than the men. Their 
carriage is dignified ; and by the regularity of their features, the 
beauty of their fig^ures, and the dispositions of their veils, they some- 
what remind you of the statues of the Priestesses and of the Moses. 
This must, however, be understood with some restriction : these 
beautiful statues are oflen clothed in rag^ ; a wretched, squalid, and 
suffering look degrades those forms so eleg^ant ; a copper teint con- 
ceals the regularity of the features ; in a word, you must view them 
at a distance, and confine yourself to the general appearance. 

Most of the Arabs wear a tunic fastened round the waist hj a 
gfirdle. Sometimes they take one arm out of a sleeve of this tunic» 
^ and then they are habited in the antique style ; sometimes they put 
on a white woollen covering, which serves for a toga, a mantle, or a 
veil, according as they wrap it round them, suspend it from their 
shoulders, or throw it over their heads. They go bare-foot, and are 
armed with a dagger, a pike, and a long firelock. The tribes travel 
in caravans ; the camels going in file. The first camel is fastened 
by a cord, made of the tow of the palm, to the neck of an ass, which 
is the guide of tlie troop. The latter, as leader, is exempt from all 
burden, and en)ovs various privileges. Among the wealthy tribes, 
the camels are adorned with fringes, flags, and feathers. 

The horses are treated according to the purity of their blood, with 
more or less honour, but always with severity. They are never put 
' under shelter, but left exposed to the intense heat of the sun, tied by 
all four les;^ to stakes driven in the ground, so that they cannot stir. 
The saddle is never taken from their backs ; they frequently drink 
but once, and have only one feed of barley in twenty-four hours. 
This ri^id trpatment gives thenl sobriety, patience, and speed. *' I 
have often admired an Arabian steed thus tied down to the burning 
sand, his hair loosely flowing, his head bowed between his legs to fina 
a little shade, and stealing, with his wild eye, oblique glances at hii| 
master. Release his legs from the shackles, spring upon his back, 
and he will paw in the railey, he will rejoice in his strength, he will 
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wwtJiaw the gtoand in the fieroeneis of hit nff6» and ycm recogiiiie 
the original of the picture delineated by Job/'^ 

Character and Latiguage. 

Climate^ gorerament, and education, are the rreat agents which 
aiodify the character of nations. To the first of uiete the Arabs owe 
their yivaoity, and their disposition to indolence ; the second is said 
to give them a spirit of duplicity ; the third is the cause of a certain 
f^nvity wbAch influences the faculties oi their mind, as well as their 
carriagfe and exterior aspect. 

No two things can differ more than the education of the Arabs 
iSrom that of the Europeans. The former strive as much to hasten 
the age of maturity, as the latter to retard it. The Arabs are nerer 
children ; but many Europeans continue children all their life. Th« 
boys in Arabia remain amonff the women till the age of five or six, 
axKl during this time they folfow childish amusements, but when tiier 
are remored from that scene, they are accustomed to think and speak 
with gravity, and to pass whole da^s together in their father's compa- 
ny, at least if he be not in a condition to retain a preceptor. In con» 
aec^uence of being always under the eyes of persons advanced to ma- 
turity, they become pensire and serious even in infancy. 

The vivacity of the Arabians makes them fond of company, not* 
withstanding their disposition to thoughtrulness. They frequent pub- 
lic coffee-houses and markets, and when the villages he at too mat a 
distance, the country people meet in the open fields, some to ouy or 
sell, and others to converse, or amuse themselves as spectators of'^the 
busy scene. Artisans travel through the whole week fW>m town ta 
town, and work at their trade in the different markets. 

The Arabs are not quarrelsome, but when any dispute happens to 
arise among them, they make a great deal of noise. The^ are soon 
appeased, and a reconciliation is instantly effected, if an mdifferent 
person call upon the disputants to think of God and his prophet. The 
inhabitaiits of the east, m general, strive to master their aneer. A 
boatman, in a passion, complained to the governor of a city, or a meiv 
chant who would not pay a freight due for the carriage of his goods. 
The ffovemor always put off Iraarinff him till some other time. At 
leng& be came and tola his case cooQy, and the governor immediate- 
ly did him justice, saying, / refused to hear you before^ because tfou 
tDsre intoxiccUed with anger., the most dangeroug of all mtojrtcoft^nt. 

The language of the Arabs was, even in ancient times, divided in- 
to sevend dialects ; the modem Arabic containsperhaps more dia- 
lects than any other tongue. The languaige of the Koran is as different 
from the modem speech of Mecca that is taught in the colleges there, 
as the Latin is at Rome. Arabian authors have magnified the ig^no- 
ranee of their country before the time of Mahomet, in order to en- 
bamce the illumination diffused by their prophet The chief poets are 
now found among the wandering Arabs in the country. Some ap- 
pear in towns, where they amuse the company in coffee-houses. In 
the chief cities there are colleges for astronomy, philosophy, medi- 
cine, &c. The interpretation of the Koran, and the history of Ma^ 
hornet form an extensive study, the records being in a dead Language. 
Physicfans are rare, the chief medicine being universal temperance* 

T%eir Marriages, 
Many auperstitions ohsenraacea re^>ecting mairiage pMrail ia 
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Arabia. The Araln beliere in the rirtue of enchantment, and in the 
art of tWn^ and untyii^^ the knots of fate. The miBerable victim of 
this diaWical art addresses some physician or old woman, who is 
skilled in sorcery. Marria^ is reckoned honourable in the east ; a 
woman will marry a poor man, or become a second wife to a man al- 
ready married, rather than remain in a state of celibacy ; the men 
are equally disposed to marry, because their wives, instead of beinf^ 
expensiye, are rather profitable to them. 

Their Houses, 

It was formerly the custom of the Arabians to pass their summer 
nights on the tops of their houses, which were made flat, and divided 
from each other by walls. ** Tliis way of sleeping," says an inge- 
nious traveller, *^ we found very agreeable, as by that means we en- 
joyed the cool air above the reach of gnats and vapours, with no oth- 
er covering than the canopy of heaven, which, in different pleasing 
forms, unavoidably presents itself upon every interruption or rest. 

The houses occupied by the lower people are small hnts, having a 
round roof, and covered with a certain herb. The poor spread their 
floors with straw mats, and the rich with fine carpets. No person 
ever enters a nxim without first having put off his shoes. The men 
of every family always occupy the fore part of the house, the wo- 
men the back part. If the apartments of the men are plain, those of 
the women are most studiously set off with decorations. One room 
seen by M. Niebuhr, in the house of-a man of rank, was whollv co- 
vered over with mirrors ! the roof, the walls, the doors, the pillars, 
presented all so many looking-glasses. The floor was set with sofas, 
and spread with carpets. Arabians, whose circumstances do not ad- 
mit of their haying separate apartments for the females, are careful 
when they carry a stranger into the house, to enter before him, and 
cry, Tartr^ retire. Upon this notice given by the master of the 
house, the women disappear, and his best friends see not one of them. 

The great often have in their halls basins with jett cTeau^ to cool 
the air ; the edges of the basin are coated with marble, and the rest 
of the floor is covered with rich carpets. The Arabians smoke more 
than the inhabitants of the northern provinces of Asia. A custom 
peculiar to Arabia is, that persons of onulence and fiishion carry 
about them a box filled with odoriferous wood, a piece of which they 
put into any person's pipe, for whom they wish to express respect. 

Manner of Eating and their Dress, 
The Arabians spread a larn^e cloth in the middle of the room, upon 
which they place a small table, only a foot high, and on the table a 
large round plate of tinned cooper. Up'»n Oiis are set different cop- 
per dishes, ncatlv tinned within and without. They use no knives 
and forks, but are very dexterous with their finjrers. " The more emi- 
nent people eat nothing but boiled rice, served up in a large wooden 
plate. The company sit down and eat, one after the other, till the 
whole contents of the plate are exhausted. In the houses of persons 
of distinction, several of these plates are set, one upon another, in a 
pyramidical form. When the masters rise, the servants sit down at 
the same table, and eat up what remains. In some houses a servant 
stands in the middle of. the company, to set down and remove the 
dishes which are brought in by other servants. Hardly is a plate set 
down upon the table, when perhaps sixteen or twenty hands are all 
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at once thrust into it. The Arabs repeat a short pniTer before sitting^ 
down to a meal, *^ In the name of the most merciful God.*' When 
any one has done eating, he rises without waiting for the rest, and 
says, '^ God be praised." They drink little while they eat ; but as 
they rise from table, after washmg, they drink some cold* water and 
a cup of coffee. 

Among the higher Arabians there is a great yariety^ in the nation- 
al dresses. Noting can be more inconvenient or expensiye than the 
head-dress worn by Arabians of fashion. They wear fifteen caps, 
one over another, some of which are of linen, but the rest of Uiick 
cloih or cotton : that which covers the rest is usually richly embroi- 
dered with gold. Over these caps, they wrap a large piece of muslin, 
ornamented at the ends, which flow loose upon the shoulders, with 
sUk or golden frin^^es. They wear a piece of fine linen upon 
tlie shoulder, which is peculiar to the Arabians, and which was prooa- 
bly int^ded to shelter the wearer from the sun and rain, but it is now 
merely^ omameniaL 

Palmyra, 

In stony Arabia formerly stood the magnificent city of Palmyra, 
in speaking of which Mr. Gibbon observes : *•*' Amid the barren de- 
serts of Arabia a few cultivated spots -arise, like islands, out of the 
sandy ocean. Even the name of raimyra, bv its signification in the 
Syriac, as well as the Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm- 
trees, which afibrded shade and ve^ure to that region. 

*'*' Its situation between the gulf of Persia and the Mediterranean, 
caused it to be frequented by the caravans which conveyed to the 
nations of Europe a considerable part of the rich commodities of In- 
dia, and it insensibly increased to an opulent and populous cfty : it 
likewise connected the Koman and Partnian monarchies by the mu- 
tual benefits of commerce, on which account, whenever a war broke . 
out between those two powerful empires, Palmyra was alike protec- 
ted by each, till at length Trajan rendered it tributary to Fome; — in 
this situation it retained a considerable degree of grajideur for more 
than a century and a half. During this period, if we may judge from 
a few remaining inscriptions, the wealthy Palmy rians constructed 
those temples, palaces, and porticos of Grecian architecture, whose 
ruins, scattered over an extent of several miles, have struck tlie 
learned traveller with admiration and reverence." 

Among the rjuins of Palmyra, which are dispersed not only over 
the plains, but even in the deserts, there is one single colonnade more 
than two thousand six hundred yards lopg, the bases of the Corinthian 
columns of which exceed the height of a man ; and yet this row is 
only a small part of the remains of that one edifice. 



THE KINGDOM OF NEPAUL. 

NepauI' is a long but narrow kingdom occupying the northern 
frontier of Hindoostan, and bounded N. by the Himmaleh moun- 
tains ; E. by Bootan ; S. b>' the provinces of Bahar and Oude ; and 
since tlio late war with the British, it is limited on the W. by the Go- 
gra, a branch of the Ganges, although it formerly extended to the Set- 
ledg^e. The population is e»timated at S|000«O0e. 
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The kin^tan of Nepanl is litaated between Hindoostui and Tibe^ 
and altiK>u^h between the 36th and 29th degree of north latitude, 
cnjoyi from its great eieration, a temperate climate, and in its raUej^ 
anrtileaoiL 

THE VALLEY OP NEPAUL. 

The TaUey of Nepanl, says Colonel Kirkpatrick, is nearly of an 
•val j&gnre ; its greatest extent is from north to south, in which di- 
rection it may be computed at twelve honzontal miles. It stretches 
from east to west about nine miles, and its circuit is rong^y esti- 
mated at from forty to fifty miles. 

It is bounded dn the north and south by Tery stupendous mountains, 
near the foot of which rise sereral of tliose humbler eminences, <»fl- 
ndcoUinesin Switzerland. "^ 

^ TJu City of Khatmandu. 

Khatmandu is at present reckoned the capital of Nepaullhim be- 
inr the residence of the Rajah. It stands on the east bank of the Bi- 
ahmiulty, along which it stretches in length about a mile ; its breadth 
is inconsiderable, no where exceeding half, and seldom extending be- 
yond a quarter of a mile, its figure oeing said by the natives to re- 
semble toe Kobra, or scimitar of Daiby. The entrance to it from 
the westward, near which extremity of the yalley it is situated, is 
by two slight bridges, thrown over the Rishnmutty, one of them at the 
north, the other near the south end of the town. Numerous wooden 
temples are scattered over the environs of the town, and particulariy 
along the side of a quadrangular jmk or reservoir of water, situated 
a short way beyond the north-east quarter of the town, and called 
Rani-pokhra. They appear to differ nothing in their figure or con- 
struction from the wooden Mundubs occasionally met with in other 
parts of India, and are principally remarkable (or their number and I 
eize, some of them beinp of considerable elevation and proportionate | 
bulk. Besides these, Khatmandu contains several other temples on a 
large scale, and constructed of brick, with two, three, and four slo- 
ping roofs, are splendidly gilt, and produce a very picturesque and 
agreeable efiect. 

The houses are of brick and tile, with pitched or pent roofs ; to- 
wards the street, they have frequently enclosed woo-lcn balconies of 
open carved work, and of a singular fashion, the front piece, instead 
of rising perpendicularlv, projecting in a sloping direction towards 
the eaves of the roof. They are two, three, and four stories, and al- 
most without a single exception, of mean appearance ; even the ra- 
jah's house being but a sorry building, and claiming no particular no- 
tice. The streets are excessively narrow, and neariy as filthy as those 
of Benares. 

Inkahitanis^ Manners^ ^c. 
Adverting to the very wild and rugire^ nature of the country, sre 
shall see do great room for imagining its population to be considera- 
ble : the vallevs onlv are of any account in estimating the numbers 
of the inhabitants, and they are, with the exception of Nepaiul itself^ 
and perhaps two or three o^hers, little better than so manr monntain* 
ous cavities. Even the Turrve, or Tnrrvani, generally speaking^, 
would seem to be but indifferently peopled^ the villages throughout 
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it teii^vtsfiurBi I euilMni,yary thky^ wifttired, aiid ill nott ]^< 
en, of m mean rank in point of mag^tude, at imU as appaaranetk 
Bat whatever ^ "> foct in this respect may be, it is certain, tint we 
are altoffether u. jmished with any documents, the materials we poB-> 
seas for jad|^g of the popnbttion ot Nepaul it^lf being extremely 
Varae, and enabling ns only to state it loosely at about l^ilf a nuUion. 

The inhabitants consist principally of the two superior classes of 
Hin^MM, (or Bramins and Chetrees with their Tarions suhdirisions,) 
of Newars, of Dbenwars, of M hanjees, of Bhootias, and of Bhanras* 
The former of these who compose the army of the state, and engross 
all sitoations of trust, whether civil or military, are found dispersed 
promiscuoasly throufi[bout the country ; the Nef^rs are confined al- 
most to the valley of Nepaul, the Dbenwars and Mhanjees are the 
husbandmen and fishers of the westein districts ; and the Bhootutf, 
thcNigh some fiimilies of them are planted in the lower lands, occupy, 
generally speakinff , such parts of the Knchar as are included in the IV e- 
paol territories. With respect to the Bhanras, they have already been 
mentioned, as being a sort of separatists from tlie Newars; they are 
supposed to amount to about five thousand ; they shaye their beads 
like the Bhootias, observe many of the religious rites, as well as civil 
customs of these idolaters, in a dialect of whose language they are also 
said to preserve their sacred writings. To the eastward again, some 
districts of the Nepaul dominions are inhabited by tribes, such as the 
Limbooas, Niger kootees, and others, of whom we know at this time 
little more timn the names. 

The I^ewars are divided into several casts or orders, most of whcnn 
derive their orig^, like those of the ancient Hindoos, from a primi- 
tive classification, according to trade and occupation. 

Nepaul having been ruled for many centuries f>ast by Rajiqpool nriB<- 
ces, and the various classes of Hindoos appearing, at all periods, to 
have composed a great proportion of its population, we are naturally 
prepared to find a general resemblance in manners and oustoma be* 
tween this part of its inhabitants, and the kindred sects established in 
the adjaceilt countries, accordingly, the cfaaracteristios which tena* 
rate them, whether in point of manners, usages, or dress, are so nnit 
as to be scarcely discernible in a single instance. 

They are in general of a middling size, with broad shoulden aa^ 
chests, very stout limbs, round and rather flat fitces, small eyes, knr 
andi somewhat spreading noses, and, finally, open and cheerful otmn^ 
tenances. Many of the women we saw, especially at Rhationg, bad 
a remarkable florid tint about the cheeks ; for the most part, nowever, 
their complexion, like that of the men, is somewhat between a salkiw 
and copper colour ; the ordinary cast of their features corresponds 
with that of the males, notwithstanding which, there are said to be 
many handsome women amongst them. The illicit progeny of a 
Newar female and a Chetre, or other Purbutti [for they cannot iq|ter- 
fnarry) might almost be taken for Malays. It is remarkable enqugh 
that the Newar women, like those among; the Nairs, may, in fact, 
have as many husbands as they please, being at liberty to divorce 
them continually on the slightest pretences. 

Rdigion and government, 

Witbr regard to the popular religion of Nepaul, in general, seeiiir 

that it differs nothing irom the Hinduism established in Bengal a£ 

other parts of India, excepting so far as the secluded nature of the 

cmintry may have conduced to preserve it in a state of superior or- 
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ibodoxyttid putty, it would be allogtttlMr nipttiiMitt to ent^ uiftf 
ttiy d«teil ooncerniiig^ it; bat there mre a grreakt Turietjof temples is 
tbe valley of Nepaul of some apleiidoiir, and the rriigiouB festhrab vtt 
rery namerous. 

IW geaiuB of a goTemmeDt anaoqnainied alike with the poetufe 
^nd implied restraints impoted by a precise, not to say immutaole law 
Or constitution, and taking its colour, for the most nart, irom the cha- 
racter and temporary views of the nUing individual, most neceasarilj 
be of too fugitive a nature to admit of any delineation eoually apph* 
cable to all periods and circumstances. Of this unsettled kind is the 
government not only of Nepanl, but perhaps of all the Asiatic coun- 
tries. It is formally, and in a g^reat desree, essentially despotic ; but 
its despotism is, on the one huid, modified, and, in some measure, 
meliorated by certain observances enjoined by immemorable usace, 
and not to be disregarded with impumty even by the most poweml 
prince ; while, on the other, it is controlled by the active inflnenee 
enjoyed, and occasionally exerted, by the aristocratic order already 
mmtioned under the appellation of thurgurs. But, at the same time, 
that it may reasonably be doubted whether the body of the people ev^ 
derive the least advantage froor the poUtical struggles of these chief- 
tains ; it is also obvious that the extent of the authority possessed by 
the Isitter, must always materially depend on a varietv <» contingen- 
cies liable to constant fluctuations. Hence it woula not be sale to 
deduce the general spirit of the government from its present condi- 
tion, especiuiy since it is certain that although the administration of 
Behadur Shah, during the minority of his nephew, has, on the whole, 
been tolerably agreed>le, yet considerations of expediency have often 
compelled him to conciliate his coUearues by compliances which have 
reduced the streneth and oiergy of the Goorkali dominion to the 
mere dntdow of what it was under the more vigorous, yet arbitrary 
sway of Purti Nerain. The Nepaul territories being for the roost part 
parcelled out in jaghires, the proportion of their produce received 
into the treasury of Khatmandu is by no means considerable. There 
is good grounds, however, for believing that the annual revenue real- 
ize b^ the government never exceeds thirty lacks of rupees, derived 
from various duties on exports and imports, on the silver coinage, on 
•alt, profits (which appear to be a monopolv) on saltpetre, copper and 
iron-mines, and a land-tax. It is to be observed that all the silver 
brought into Nepaul from Tibet, in the way of commerce, must be 
carried to the mmt at Khatmandu, no silver bullion being allowed to 
nass into Hindostan. In exchange for bullion, the merchant receives 
Nclpaul rupees, the government derivinga profit of twelve per cent, 
from the transaction ; four per cent being charged on account of 
coinage, and eight arising from the alloy of the rupee* 

Commtrtt, Manufactures ^ ^^, 
The trade of Nepaul is by no means so extensive^ nor consequent- 
ly so beneficial to its^vemment and inhabitants, as it might soon be, 
under proper regulations. Some of the restraints by which it was 
formerly snackl^, have, it is true, been removed by the treaty with 
the Company in 1792 ; but it still languishes under several impolitic 
restrictions. The duties on the exports and imports of Nepaul, as 
far as relates to the British trade, are regulated by the treaty referred 
to above. The case, however, is unfortunately different with regard 
to the commerce carried on directly between the Tibetians and Ne- 
pauhans, the imports for which are ordinarily very enormous, apd M 
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idi times arbitraxy. Its <diief artides of export tfe etephanta 09^ 
their teeth, rice, timber, hides, wax, honey, oranges, and a great va*- 
riehr of drugs. 

W ith respect to the state of arts and manufactnres in Nepaul, in^ 
teresting as the subject doubtlessly is, it will scarcely be expected 
that I shiould say much. The Newars, who are almost the sole arti* 
zsDs, appear to be acquainted with, and exercise most of the handi- 
craft occupations of their Behar neighbours. Of cloth, however, 
the^ fabricate only a very coarse kind, partly for home use and part- 
ly for exportation to the Tibets ; the cotton employed in which, is the 
produce either of Noakote, or of the Muddaise, by which last name 
they commonly distinguish the Company's territories. They work 
very well in iron, co|>per, brass, &c. and are particularly ingenious 
in carpentry, though it is remarkable that they never use a saw, divi- 
ding their wood of whatever size by a chissel or mallet They ex- 
port to the southward some of their brazen utensils ; and their cutle» 
ry (as swords, daggers, &c.) is by no means contemptible. They 
have latterly manufactured some fire-arms, but not successfully. 
They gild exceedinglv well, and amon^ the beUs they construct for 
the use of their temples, and other religious purposes, some are of a 
considerable size ; one at Bbatgong, in particular, being five feet in 
diameter. Paper they make from the bark of the Seidburrooa, or 
Kazhazi-pat. They distil spirits from rice, and other grains, and al- 
so prepare a fermented liquor from wheat, Munooa, rice, &c. which 
they call Jhaur ; and is made somewhat in the manner of our malt li- 

?uor8, which it would appear to resemble, though, from the accounts 
have received of it, it is rather more intoxicatmg : the Newar pea- 
sants consider it as much in the light of a necessary of life as our 
hard labouring people do porter. 

The currency 01 Nepaul consists, principally, of silver pieces of 
eight annus, there are also some struck of sixteen annus ; but the 
circulation of this last coin, which is Sicca, is confined to Nepaul pro- 
per, and is far from being common even there. The Sicca, indeed, 
nas been known in this country only since the time of Purti Nerain. 

Learning and Language. ^ 

Astronomy and judicial astrology, appears to be their favqurite stu- 
dy, and has so deeply, as well as undistinguishedlv, infected every 
rank among them, tnat a stranger might be tempted to conclude, that 
here the horoscope and ephemeris determined, in most cases, the line 
both of civil ana moral conduct ; and the people, in short, were uni- 
versally directed by their sooth-sayers. In fine, it is extremely pro- 
bable that there is no place in IncUa, where a search after ancient and 
Faiuable Sanscrit manuscripts in every part of Brahminical learn- 
ing would be more successful than in the valley of Nepaul, and par- 
ticnlarly at Bbatgong. In support of this opinion. Col. Kjrkpatrick 
says, he was informed of a single private library in that city, contain* 
in^upwards of fifteen thousand volumes. 

Besides the Sanscrit, which appears to be considerably cultivated 
b]r the Bndimins of Nepaul, the principal vernacular languages of 
this country are the Puroutti, the Newar, the Dhenwar, the Muggar, 
the Kurraute, the Howoo or Hyoo, the Linbooa, and the Bhootia. 
The Turbutti dialect is evidently a derivative fW>m the Sanscrit, 
a^rreeinff very closely with the various idioms of Behar, Oude, &c. 
Imt itit by do means ao cter, that the Newar it a branch af the 
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CUmaU, and Face of du Covmiry. 

The norChenuiMwt parte of Nepuil scarcelv lie in a higher parallel 
of latitade than twenty-aeren deg^rees and a half ; yet thu vailey en* 
jo^8, in certain respecte, the climate of some of toe sonlbeni conn-* 
tries of Europe, xhe tope of the 8tirroiindin|^ nurantainB are sprink- 
led with snovr for several davs tog^ether during winter, and it even 
sometimes falls in the valley oelow ; a hoar frost, too, at this season, 
very commonly coven the g^round ; but though the cold is occasion* 
ally, for three or four months, severe enough to freeze the tanks and 
poob of standing crater, yet the rivers are never frozen. Nepanl 
seems to be indebted for ite favourable climate entirely to ite great d- 
evation. The height of Nepaul above the level of the sea, if we 
may rely on the inoication of the barometer, cannot be much under 
four thousand feet ; but this ^evation did not prevent the themome* 
ter from rising once, during our stay in this yalley, to eighty-seven 
degrees. 

In describing the climate of Nepaul, we ought not to confine our^ 
selves to the valley, since a few hours journey enables its inhabitants 
to pass, at pleasure, tiurough a considerable variety of temperature ; 
nor are, perhaps, the numerous gpradations and quick succession of 
climates, attainable from hence, Uie least of the advantages to be de- 
rived from an unrestrained intercourse with this charminjg^ country ; 
a short residence in which would, in most disorders arismg from re- 
laxation, probably answer every purpose of a voyage to Europe. 
Here, too, if we may judge by the spontaneous productions of the 
spot, among which are the peach, the raspberry, the walnut, the 
mulberry, and others, all the nruits and esculent vegetables of Eng- 
land miffht, with proper attention, be successfully raised. The sahi- 
brity of the more elevated valleys is abundantly proved by tiie gener-* 
a] looks of the inhabitants. 

It is worth noticing, that all the records of Hindoo antiquity, con- 
cerning the Himma-leh mountains, and the northern r^ona adjacent 
theSito, are affirmed to represent the present valley of Nepaul as 
having been originally an immense lake, which, in the progress of 
ages, gradually retired between the banks'of the Bfaagmutty. Other 
accounts state, thtX tbe Bhagmutty remained without any outlet from 
the valley during three centuries, when Sxee-kima, the last of the 
Nymunians, opened its present passage through the southern ridge €d 
mountains. Major Rennel informs us of a similar tradition concern- 
ing Cashmere ; nor is there a single argument advanced by our iUus- 
trions geographer upon the subject that does not apply with condn- 
liive force to the valley of Nejmul. The waving or broken nature of 
the ground, which resembles, in a striking degree, the bed of a large 
body of water, and the soil consisting, to a considerable depth, of a 
bla^ fht earth, manifestly the product of deposited mud, are particiH 
iarlybircumstuices of the most demonstrative kind. 



* The Newars are thought to be of Tibetan orif:in, consequehtlj 
their language n radically distinct from the Sanscrit, however muck 
«t may have been modified by it — ^P. 



AUboiigli Nepau) can boast no rold mines, yet it doabtlesAly con- 
fains most of tne other metals* Tne iron of Nepanl is not^ perhaps^ 
sorpassed by that of any other country, and among^ its copper ores 
some are said to be rich, and of an exoellent kind. There are also 
mines of lead, but the natives hare not the skill necessary to reduce 
Che ore to a metallic state. There is said to be a very considerable 
mass of irock crystal near Croorkha, and lime stone as weill as slate« 
seem to abound every where. There are, however, no lime kilns in 
this country, the cement commonly employed bein^ mud, which the 
natives pret^id, answers in their humid clunate better than mortar. 
The houses in Nepaul are universally built of brick, because the use 
of stone, thou|fh every where procurable within an easy distance, 
would be intxderably expossive m a country, not admitting either of 
wheel carriagpes or of water transportation ; hence, notwiSistandin^ 
the great plenty and variety of stores adapted for building, among 
which are some kinds both of marUe and jasper, the sight of a stone 
^ifice is more uncommon in Nepaul, than eveo^ in Bei^al. 

The small quantity of .mortar which they use, is procured from the 
incrustations and crystals of lime, that are found in some of tiie nat- 
ural grottos or caves, scattered over this romantic region. I lament 
exceedingly, that none of these lay in our route, as I understood that 
they were well worthy the attention of all who receive any delight 
from tluB beauties or wonders of nature. 

The cattle of Nejiaul generally speaking, do not seem much supe*> 
rior to those ordinarily met with m bengal and the upper provinces ; 
bat it is otherwise with re^rd to the herds which enjoy the double 
advantage of browsing amidst the delicious herbage of the less culti- 
vated v^eys, and of watering at the pure, wholesome brooks which 
every where intersect them. 

It will be readily conceived, that a country so overrun with aro- 
matic and sweet flowering shrubs, must necessarily produce honey of 
the finest quality, and of course, wax is an article of commerce. 
The medicinal plants and dyeing drugs are numerous and valuable. 
The kaith or plantation lands of the first quality, being well watered 
by springs and rivulets, have a rich soil, and yield with roode4l|te la- 
bour, all the superior kinds of g^n, and are principally situated in 
the valley ; toe more mountainous districts produce Indian ceni, a 
dry coarse rice, barley, cotton, millet, suma, and paphun. 



CAUBUL* 



Cabul or Cabulistan is bounded N. by ladependent Tartary, from 
which it is separaited by the Hindoo Coosh and Parapomisan moun- 
tains ; E. by Hindoostan, from which it is separated by the Indus ; £K 



"*. These countries, though situated on the ancient continent, and in 
the vicinity of the greatest empire in the world, have, till lately, been 
unknown m Europe. A jealousy between the French and English 
governments led, during the late wars, to embassies from each, for 
the purpose of securing the political influence of the sovereigns of 
these extensive districts. At the head of one of these extensive era- 
liasnes firom England was the Honourable Moitntstvabt Blphir*- 
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by Belocichiglfliii ; and W. by Feruau BaridM Ite coimtiy ladud^ 
within tl]^»e bounduiM, the pnmnoe of Balk in Twtlry, Caifaniere 
and several other oonntries on the east of the Indns, and a part of 
Beloocluswk are in a greater or less demedependent on the ki^g ^ 
Cabul. lii its g^reatest extent the kinflrebm stretches from W^ to 37^ 
N. lat. and^froDi 60** to 77<^ E. Ion. and contains aecordnQn^ to HmcI 

more than 100,000 square miles. 

i 

Wb set off from Casonnd, says oor inibnnant (the Hon. Monnt- 
Stuart Elpl^nstone,) on the 2lBt of October, 1806, and in the course 
of the march we quitted the dependencies of our own government^ 
and entered the district of Sheknawutte (so called from a predatory 
tribe of Raujpoots who inhabit it,) the country beconung more and 
more desert as we adranced. 

The ^ekhawuttee country. 
«The Shekhawuttee country seems to lose its title to be included io 
the desert, when compared with the two hundred and eigfa^ miles be- 
tween its western frontier and Bahawulpoor, and, even of this, oidy 
the last hundred miles is absolutely destitute of inhabitants, water, or 
vegetation. Our journey from the Shekhawut frontier to Poomil, a 
distance of one hundred and eifrhty miles, was over hills and yafieys of 
loose and heavy sand. The huls were exactly like those which are 
sometimes formed by the wind on the sea shore, but far exceeding 
them in their height, which was from twenty to one hundred feet« 
They are- said to shifl their positions, and to alter their shapes, ac« 
cormng as they are affected by the wind ; and, in summer, hie pas* 
i^age of many parts of tlie desert is said to be rendered dang^erous by 
the clouds or moying sands ; but, when I saw the hills fin winter,) 
they seemed to have s^ cpe^t degree of permanence, for mey bore a 
sort of grass, besides Pnoke, and the thorny bushes of the caubool, 
and the^air, or Jujube, which altogether gaye them an appearance 
that sometimes amounted to verdure. Among the most dismal hiUfi 
of sa^, one occasionally meets with a village, if such a name can be 

i)TONE„who, in 1808, went on a splendid mission to the court of 
Caubul, during which he visited the capitals of various other chief- 
tains. This work, therefore^ is so original and entertaining, that we 
have rather prefeired to exhibit its discoveries in the very language of 
the author, uian to make a formal and dull abridgement of his gener- 
al information. From this place, therefore, to Beloochistan, we have 
presented the reader with hteral, but highly interesting extracts from 
/Vlr. Klphinstone's entertainmr narration. Besides treating so cir* 
oumstaxitially of Caubul, its iimabitants, and their manners and cus- 
toms, the author has introduced highly curious and original notions of 
ihe separate kingdoms and provinces, viz. 

Afghaunistaun, 

The Sik, 

The Paunjaub, 

Candihaur, 

Cashmeer, Jsc. 
'The account of Nepaul, which precedes the article, has been care- 
fully compiled from Colonel Kirkpatrick's embassy, and that of 
Be&ochistan which follows, has been extracted from the embassj of 
Cfitonel PoTTi^GER, performed in 1809- 
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^^eii ti>a tew nwad huts <fi straw, with low walls and corneal rooft, 
like little stacft of com. These ar^ surrounded by hedges of thorny 
branches stock in the sand, which, as well as the houses, are so dry, 
that if they happened to catch fire, the Tillage would he reduced ta 
ashes in fi?e minutes. These miserahle abodes are surrounded by a 
few fields, which depend for water on the rains and dews, and which 
bear thin crops of the poorest kind of pulse, and of Bajra, or Holcus 
Spicatus ; this la^ though it flourishes in the most sterile countries, 
grows here with difficulty, each stalk sereral feet from its neighbour. 
The wells are often three hundred feet deep, and one was three hon-* 
dred and forty-five feet With tins enormous depUi, some were only 
three feet in diameter ; the water is always brackish, unwholesome, 
and so scanty, that two bullocks working for a night easily emptied'a 
weU. The water was poured into reserroiTS lin^ with clay, which 
our jiarty drank dry in an instant after its arrival. These wells are 
all lined with masonry. The natives have a way of covering them 
with boards, heaped with sand, that effeotually conceals them from 
an enemy. In tne midst of so arid a country, the water-melon, the 
mc^t juicy of fruits, is found in profusion. It is a subject of wonder 
to iee melons three or four feet in circumference, rrowinff from a 
stalk as slender as that of the common melon, in the dry sand of the 
desert. They are sown, and perhaps require some cultivation, but- 
they are scattered about to all appearance as if they grew wild. > 

The common inhabitants are Jauts. The upper classes are 
Rathore Ranjpoots. The former are little, black, and ill-looking, 
and bear strong appearances of poverty and wretchedness. The 
latter are stout and naadsome, with hooked noses and Jewish features. 
They are haughty in their manners, very indolent, and almost con^^ 
tinually drunk with opium. 

The stock consistB of bullocks and camels, which last are kept in 
numerous herds, and are used to carry loads, to ride on, and even to 
plough. Of the wild animals, the desert rat deserves to be mentioned 
for its numbers, though not for its size ; the innumerable holes made 
by these animals, wsKsre the ground is solid enough to admit of it« 
are indeed a serious inconvenience to a horseman, whom |||^y dis* 
tress even more than Hue heavy sand. It is more like a wpnrrel than 
a rat, has a tuft at the end of its tail, and is often seen sittmg Qpri^ht, 
with its fore-feet crossed like a kangaroo. It is not unlike tihe jer« 
boa, but is much less, and uses all its feet. It is not peculiar to the 
desert, being found in most sandy places on the west of the Jumna. 
Antelopes are (ound in some parts, as is the goorkhur, or wild ass, so 
well depicted in the book oi Job. This animal is sometimes found 
alone, but oftener in herds. It resembles a mule rather than an ass, 
but is of the colour of the latter. It is remarkable for its shyness, 
and still more for its speed ; at a kind of shuffling trot peculiar to it- 
seU^it will leave the fleetest horses behind. The foxes may also be 
mentioned ; they are less than our £ox, but somewhat larger than the 
common one of India ; their backs are of the same brownish colour 
with tiie latter, but in one part of the desert, their legs and belly up 
to a certain height, are black, and in another white. The line be- 
tween those colours and the brown is so distinctly marked, that the 
one kind seems as if it had been wading up to the heUy in ink, and 
the other in whitewash. 

We marched in the night, as we had done since we entered the 
Sheldiawuttee ; we generally began to load by two or three in the 
aftjemoott, but it was long beifore we were able to proceed ; and the 
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b^ of ottf Hne never reftehed the encamping grmmd tiD tmlve cor 
toe. On many oocasions we were muGh later ; and dhce or twice it 
iras brood day before we arrired at our §tage. The marches were 
lieldom Tery loog^. The longest was twenty-six miles, and the short* 
est fifteen ; but the fatigue which our people suffered t>ore no propoi^ 
tion to the distance. Our line, when in the closest order, was two 
miles long. The path by which we trarelled wound much to avoid 
the sand hills. It was too narrow to allow of two camels going 
abreast ; and if an animal stepped to one side, it sunk in the samd as 
in snow ; so that the least obstruction towards the head of Ibe line 
stopt the whde, nor could the head move on if the rear was detained, 
lest that division, being separated from the guides, might lose its way 
among the sand hills. To prevent this, a signal was past along the 
line by beat of drum, when any circumstance occasioned a stoppage 
in the rear ; and a trumpet, sounded from time to time at the head of 
the line, kept all iuforaied of the direction in which the column was 
proceeding. The heavy sand made marching so &tiguing, that we 
were obliged to allow camels for half the infantry Seooys, that they 
might ride by turns, two on a camel ; we had besides cajawas for 
laiige panniers on camels,) for the sick. The annoyance of the 
march was greatly increased by the incredible number of a sort of 
small burs, which stuck to every thing that touched them, and occa- 
sioned great uneasiness. They are however useful, inasmuch as they 
form a favourite food for horses, and the seed is eaten even by men. 
The want of water, and the quality of that which we met with, was 
also a great hardsfajp to our men and followers ; and, though the 
abundance of water melons afforded occasional relief to their thirst, 
its effect on their health was by no means salutary. Such were the 
combined effects of fatigue, bad water, and the excessive use of wa- 
ter melons, that a g^reat proportion of the natives who accompanied us 
became afflicted with a low fever, accompanied by a dysentery ; and 
to such a degree did this extend, that thirty Sepoys, without reckon^ 
ing followers, were taken ill in the course of ooe day at Nuttoosir, 
and forty persons of all descriptions expired during the first week of 
our hajHiat Bikaneer. The great difference between th# tempera- 
lure ofthe days and nights no doubt contributed to this mortelity. 
Even the English gentlemen suffered from cold during the n^^iit 
marches, and we were happy to kindle a large fire as soon as we 
reached our ground ; yet tne sun became powerful so early in the 
morning, that we always woke with a feverish heat, which lasted till 
sunset. The Europeans, however, did not suffer any serious illness, 
^me instances of violent inflammation in the eyelios were the only 
disorders of which we had to complain. 

Bikaneer, 
On the SthW November, in the midst of a tract of more than ordina- 
ry desolation, we discovered the walls and towers of Bikaneer, which 
presented the appearance of a great and magnificent city in the midst 
of a Wilderness. Even after we reached our ground there were dis- 
j^utes in camp, whether it or Delly was most extensive ; but a little 
farther acquaintance removed tms impression. The town was sur- 
rounded bj^ a fine wall, strengthened with many round towers, and 
crowned with the usual Indian battlements. It contained some high 
bouses, and some temples, one of which had a lofty spire, and at one 
^rner was a verv hi^n and showv fort. It was distinguished by the 
Vhitene^ of all the buildings, and by the absence of trees, which give 
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moBiladitfi toirat te ffl9peanaiee oCwoodn ratber than of in^biM 
places. The beauty of Bikaaeer, howerer, was all externaL On en* 
tering the gates, most of U was fimnd to be composed of huts, with mud 
walls painted red. 

Great part of onr time was taken up with the Raja's Visit, and our 
attendance at his palace. The Raja came to mj camp throus^h a street, 
formed by his own troopsfand joined by one of ours, which extended 
from the skirts of the camp to tiie tent where he was received. He 
was preceded by a great many chobdars, bearing slender silver ma* 
ces, with large knobs at Uie top, which they waved over their heads in 
the air, and followed by a numerous retinue. He sat' down cm a mus« 
nud (a kind of throne composed of cushions,) under a canopy, or rather 
an awning of red velvet, embroidered and iaced with gold, and sup* 
ported bv four silver pillars, all of which he had sent out for the pur- 
pose. We conversed on various subjects for an hour. Among other 
topics, the Raja inquired about the age of the King, the climate of 
England, and the politics of the nation. He showed a knowledge of 
our relation to France ; and one of the compan^r asked, whether my 
mission was not owing to our wars with that nation. Presents were 
at last put before him and his courtiers, according to the Indian cus- 
tom, after which he withdrew. 

I returned his visit on the next day but one, havinr been invited bv 
his second son, who, though an in&nt, was sent for ttiat purpose with 
a gpreat retinue. The fort looked well as we approached. It was a 
confused assemblage of towers and battlements, overtopped by houses 
crowded together. It is about a quarter of a mile square, surrounded 
with a wall thirty feet high, and a good dry ditch. The palace was a 
curious old buikung, in which, after ascending several flights of steps, 
we came to a court surrounded by buildings, and then bad one hundred 
3rardB to go, before we reached a small stone hall, supported by pillars, 
were the Ilaja took his seat under his canopy. The court was differ* 
ent from any thins^ I had seen, those present being foirer than other 
Hindostanees, and marked by their Jewish features and showy tur« 
bans. The Raja and his relations had turbans of many colours, nchly 
adorned with jewels, and the Raia sat resting his arms on a sh^ld of 
steel, the bosses and rim of which were set with diamonds and rubies. 
After some time, the Rajah proposed that we should withdraw from 
the heat and crowd, and conducted us into a very neat, cool, and pri* 
vate apartment, in a separate court ; the walls were of plaster, as 
fine as stucco, and were ornamented in good taste ; the doors were 
closed with curtains of China satin. When we were seated on the 
ground, in the Indian way, the Raja began a speech, in which he said 
he was a subject of the tnrone of Delly, that Delly was now in our 
hands, and he seized the opportuni^ of my coming, to acknowledge 
our sovereignty. He then called mr the keys of his fort, and insist- 
ed cm my taldng them, which I refused, msclaimin^ the extended 
rights ascribed to us. After a long contest, the Raja consented to 
keiep the keys ; and, when some more conversation had passed, a 
mob of dancing women entered, and danced and sung till we with^ 
drew. 

Bahofwul Khaun. 

Before dai^, we m§t a party of one hundred and fifty soldi^v on 

camels, bekmging to Balwwul Khaun, the chief of one of the king 

of Caubiil*a eastern provinces. Thore were two men on eadi camel, 

and each had a long and glittering mfttcbloGk. They adnoiGad vi^ 
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Mated itt three or fear verr good tines. Their ctmets teemed u 
meoegeahle as horses, ana &ir appeanoce was aHogether nord 
knd strikio|^. He brought os one hundred cameb, carrying' fimr 
hundred skins of water nrom Moujrhur. He had also four braxen 
jars of water from the Hyphasts, which was intended for our own 
drinking, and was sealed up with the Khaun's signet We soon idler 
encamped in the midst or the desert, about twentj-six miles finom 
Pooggul. We enjoyed the water of the Hypasis extremely, and 
were all delighted with the new people we were getting among, and 
ihe new scenes we were approaching. 

On the 22d we made a march of thirty miles to Moujgur ; the 
heat of the afternoon was intense, while we halted, as usual, in the 
naked plain, to give our people some water, and to take some refresh- 
ment ourselves. In the course of the day several hundred skins of 
water came to us from Moujg^, where cahawul Khaun had sent his 
principal officers to receive us. 

On the 26th we marched at day-light, and passed over low and hare 
hills of loose sand, and bottoms of hard clay, till, after travelling 
twelve miles, we perceived something stretched across in front of us, 
which soon after appeared to be trees. We past for a mile and a half 
under the walls of Bahawulpore, which, as well as the roads, were 
crowded with spectators, who, in their turn, afforded no uninterest* 
ing spectacle to us. A striking difference was observable between 
them and the people on the east of the desert. Those we now saw, 
were strong, dark, harsh featured ; had their hair and beards long ; 
wore caps oilener than turbans ; and n>oke a langpiage entirely un* 
intelligible to our Hindostanny attendants. The better sort wore 
the dress, and affected the manners of Persia. After crossing a 
small canal, and passing throoffh some fields, we left the woods, and 
fit length reached the banks of the Hyphasis. I was much disap- 
^int^ in the breadth of the river, as well as with the appearance oC 
its shores ; but it was impossible to look without interest on a stream 
which had borne the fleet of Alexander. 

On the next day but one, Bahawul Khaun arrived, having come 
forty miles on purpose to shew attention to the mission. Indeed, 
his whole conduct, nrom the time we approeched his frontier, shewed 
« spirit of kindness and liospitality which could not be surpassed, 
nor did it cease when we left this country ; for, even after we had 
passed ttie Indus, he continued to send us intelligence, and to take 
every opportunity of shewing us attention. In our £rst intercourse 
with him, we began to determine the presents to be made, expecting^ 
to have a long struggle against his rapacity, as is usual, on such oc- 
casions, in most parts of India ; but we soon found we bad to en- 
counter a difficulty of another kind. Bahawul Khaun would take 
nothing without a negotiation ; while he was anxious to shew his 
own liberality to an extent which we were unwilling to achnit 

On the day of his arrival, he sent eighty sheep, one hundred maunde 
ef flour, and other articles of the same kind. Next day, he smt 
nne hundred pots of sweet-meats, a vast number of baskets of oiv 
anges, ten bags of almonds and raisins, and ^re bags, each contain- 
ing 1000 rupees (equad to 1901.) to be given to the servants. I was 
> uttle embarrassed by this last piece of hospitality ; but was obliged 
to submit, on condition that the Khaun's servents should accept a 
similar donation from me. 

^On the 29dii, Mr. Strachey and.Gamt Raper paid a visit to thp 
$^SQ% and returned ohamed with tbe polite and cordial reeeptton 



\Mt gier^ tfattn* AmoaK other coarenaHaa^ he pnited thft SSag of 
Caubul h^hly ; but said he bad never seen him. *« He ieared the 
dnowB ofSanbul, and was besides a dweller of the desert, and un« 
worthy to appear before so ffreat a monarch." On the 1 st of Decern-*" 
ber he came to my tent. He was a plain, open, pleasant man, about 
forty-five or fifty years of age : he had on a white tunic, with small 
gold buttons, over which was a wide mantle of very rich and beau- 
tiful gold brocade : on his head was a cap of brocade, and over it 4 
lougee (or silken turban,) twisted loosely. About six of his attend- 
ants sat, the rest stood round, and were well dressed and respectables 
Our conversation turned on India and Eng^land, and lasted tiU ttx€ 
Khaun remarked it was getting late. 

On the 2d I returned his visit. The streets were crowded to M 
incredible degree, and the terraced tops of the houses were covered 
with spectators. They left the part of the street through which we 
were to pass quite clear ; and except now and then an exclamation 
of surprise, wnen we came in sight, they kept a profound silence 
llie Ikhaun received us in a handsome room witn attic windows*, 
round which a neat and orderly company were seated on a Persian 
Carpet. He conversed freely on all subjects : said he had never seen 
the Kinr, and please God he never would ; he could live in his de8-> 
ert and hunt his deer, and had no desire to follow courts. He shew- 
ed me a curious clock, made by one of his own people. The works 
seemed very good. The bell was below the works, and the whole 
was in a case of gold, with vei^ thick crystal sides. He also shewed 
an excellent g^n-lock, made at Bahawulpoor. He e^ve me two fine 
hawks, some gnrey-hounds, two horses (one with goul, and the other 
with enamellS trappings,) a very beautiful matoh-lock, richly enam-' 
eUed, with a powder flask in the English model, and some trays ef 
cloths of the place. 

On the 4th we marched. Bahawul Khaun sent out a tent into thtf 
neighbourhood of oursj where we had a parting meeting whilst our 
last bagffage was crossing the river. He introduced the mechanic 
who made the clock, and presented me to several persons, who, he 
said, were Ui^na (or Mahomedan school divines.) Afterwards he 
retired to a carpet at some distance from the tonts with Mr. Strachev 
and me ; and there spoke fully on all subjects, eiving me all the acf* 
vice and information m his power. He ended, by saying, that, as he 
was the first subject of Khorassum, with whom we had met, he hoped 
we would preserve the remembrance of him after we had extended 
our acquaintance. We took leave of him with ^freat r^^et. He 
had been liberal and kind to us during our sta;|^, without over civility 
or ceremony ; and he had an appearance of sincerity in every thing 
he said, which made his shew of friendship the more agreeable. 

Moultaun. 
The city of Moultaun stands about four miles from the left bank of 
the Chenaub, or Acesines. It is above four miles and a half in cir- 
cumference. It is surrounded with aifine wall, between forty and 
fifty feet high, with towers at regular distances. It has also a citadel 
on a rising ground, and several fine tombs, particularly two, with 
very high cupolas ornamented with painted and glazed tiles, wbiclt^ 
altogetl^, g^ve it a ma^ficent appearance. These tombs are seen 
from a great distan'^e :ul round uie town. Moultaun is famous for 
its silks, and for a sort of carpet, much inferior to those of Persia. 
The country immediately round the city was very fertile, well QvlXir 
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yfttodftiidire!! watered from welb. The people Wttre19w QMie«t 
Baiiawiilpoar, except that there were momnen who looked likePetw 
iians mixed with ttiem ; these, however, were iadiriduaJs, and chio i y 
horsemen. 

The missioa Temained for nineteen days in tiie Beighhoarhood ttf 
Monltann, and, as most of the party were out almost every day, from 
de^en or eight to three or four, shooting, hunting, or hawking, wb 
had good opportunities of obsenring the coontnr. The land was flat, 
and the soil excellent, but a large proportion or the Tillages were in 
rains, and there were other signs of a well-cultivated country going 
to decay. About one-half was still cultiyated, and abundantly wa- 
tered by Persian wheels : the produce was wheat, millet, cotton, tur- 
nips, carrots, and indigo. The trees were chiefly neera and dale, 
with here and there a peepul tree* The uncultirated country near 
the firer was covered with thick copse-wood of tamarisk, mixed 
with a tree like a willow, about twenty feet high : at a distance from 
the river, it was bare, except scattered tufts of long grass, and here 
and there a date tree. The country abounded in game of all kinds. 
The weather was delightful during our stay ; the t£ermometer, w1m» 
>t the lowest, was at 28^* at sun-rise : there were slight frosts in the 
night, but the days were rather warm. 

The Indus. 

We were anxious and happy as we approached the river, and were 
not a little gratified when at last we found ourselves upon its banlo. 
The Indus, besides its great name, and the interest it excites as the 
boundary of India, was rendered a noble object by its own extent, 
and by the lofty hills which formed the back gnround of the view. We 
were, however, a little disappointed in its appearance, owing to an 
island, which divided it, and impaired the effect of its stream. There 
were other islands and sand banks in the river ; but near the side 
where we stood, it came up to the edge, and seemed deep and rapid. 
While on the banks of the river, we met a native, to whose converse* 
tion, and that of the guide, we listened with mat curiosity. The 
plains on the opposite shore we found were inhabited by Bdocfaes, 
and the mountams by the Sheeraunees, a fierce and turbulent tribe. 
On the other side of'^ the range were tribes and places, of which we 
had never heard the names ; while those we had learned from our 
maps, were equally new to our informants. Ail we could learn was, 
that beyond the hills was something wild, strange, and new, which 
we might hope one day to explore. 

From Oodoo da Kote, near which we first saw the Indus, to the 
ferry of Kahecree, where we crossed it, is about seventy-five miles. 
It is a narrow tract, contested between the river and the desert. If» 
in hunting, we were led many miles to the west of the road, we got 
into branches of the river, and troublesome quicksands, among thick- 
ets of tamarisk or of reeds ; and, if we went as far to the right, the 
appearance of sand, and even in some places of sand hills, admonish- 
ed us of the neighbourhood %( the desert. Many parts, however, 
were cultivated, with great pains and method, and produced good 
crops of wheat, barley, turnips and cotton. The fields were always 
enclosed, either with hedges of dry thorn, with hurdles of willow, or 
with fences made of stiff mats of reeds, supported by stakes. The 
houses were often built of the same material. We were struck with 
the neatness of the farm-yards, so unlike those of Hindostan. They 
were regukirly enclosed ; had gates of tfarae or four bars ; and con- 
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tuned sheds for the cattle, dmig hills, &c. It was also new to ns to 
ohaenre hand barrows, and to see oxen fed with tomipe. Some of 
the houses near the rirer attracted on# attention, b«ng^ raised on 
platforms, supported by strong* posts, twetre or fifteen feet hi^ph. We 
weie told they were meant to take refuge in during the inundatioD, 
when the country for ten or twelve coss (twenty or twenfy-four miles,) 
from the banks was under water. 

Pastoral Tribes, 
There were several hordes of wandering shepherds encamped in 
difierent parts of the vast plain where we were. We went on the 
day after our arrival to examine one, which bekmiredto the Kharo- 
tees, the rudest of all the pastoral tribes. We rode about ten miles 
to this camp, over a plain of hard mud, like part of the d^ert, but 
covered with bushes of jaund and kureel, and evidently rich, though 
neglected. On our way, we saw some A%haun shepherds, ^ving a 
hera of about fifty camels, towards Dera : one or the camels was 
pure white, with blue eyes. The A%hauns spoke no Persian, nor 
Hindoostanee. They were very civil ; stopped the white camel till 
we hsd examined it, and shewed us their swords, which we were de- 
sirous l^look at, because the hilts differed from those both of Persia 
and India : they were most like those of the latter country. At 
last, after a ride of (en miles, we reached the camp. It was pitched 
in a circle, and the tents were coarse brown blankets, each sup])ort- 
ed by two little poles, placed upright, and one laid a4!!ro88 for a ridge 
pole. The walls were made or dry thorn. Our appearance excited 
some surprise ; and one roan, who appeared to have been in India, 
addressed me in a kind of Hindoostanee, and asked what brought us 
there? whether we were not contented with our own possessions, 
Cawnpore, and Lucknow, and all those fine places? I said, we 
came as friends, and were going to the King. After this we soon 
got intimate ; and,' by degrees, we were surrounded by peo|^ from 
^ the camp. The number of children was incredible i they were 
' mostly lahr and handsome. The girls, I particularly observed, had 
aquihne noses and Jewish features. The men were generally dark, 
tboiurh some were quite fair. One yonnff* man, in particular, who 
stood and stared in silent amazeriaent, had exactly the colour, fea- 
tures, an<\ appearance of an Irish hay-maker. They had generally 
high noses ; and their stature was rather small than large. Some haB « 
brown woollen great-coats, but most had white cotton clothes ; and 
they all wore white turbans : they were very dirty. They did not 
seem at all jeadous of their women. Men, women, and children crowd- 
ed round us, felt our coats, examined our plated stirrups, opened our 
bolsters, and shewed great coriositr, but were not troublesome. 
Scaroe one of them understood any language but Pushtoo ; but, in ' 
their manners, they were all free, good humoured, and civiL I learnt 
that they had been there three montiis, and were to return in two 
more, to pass the summer near Ghnniee. They said that was a fhr 
anperior countrr to Demaun. I could make out little even of what 
the linguist said, and there were too many, both of English and 
A%baims, to admit of any attempt at a regular conversation. 

CaUa-Baugh. 
Calla-bauffh, where we left the plain, well deserves a minute de- 
^« icription. The Indus is here compressed by mountains into a deep 
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channel, only three hundred and fiflj yards broad. The mountains 
on each side have an abrupt descent into the river, and a road is cut 
along their base, for upwards of two miles. It had been widened for 
us, but was still so narrow, and the rock over it so steep, that no 
camel with a bulky load could pass ; to obviate this inconvenience, 
twenty -eight boats had been prepared, to convey our largest packages 
up the river. The first part of this pass is actually overhung by the 
town of Calla-baugh, wnich is built in a singular manner upon the 
face of the hill, every street rising above its neighbour, and I ima- 
gine only accessible by means of the flat roofs of the houses below 
it. As we passed beneath, we perceived windows and balconies at a 
great beignt. crowded witli women and children. The road beyond 
was cut out of solid salt, at the foot of cliffs of that mineral, in some 
places more than one hundred feet high above the river. The salt is 
hard, clear, and almost pure. It would be like crystal, were it not in 
some parts streaked and tinged with red. In some places, salt-springs 
issue from the foot of the rocks, and leave the ground covereo with 
a crust of the most brilliant whiteness. All the earth, particularly 
near the to'^vn, is almost blood red, and this, with the strange and 
beautiful spectacle of the salt rocks, and the Indus flowing in a deep 
and clear stream through lofty mountains, past this extraordinary 
town, presented such a scene of wonders, as is seldom to be witness- 
ed. Our camp was pitched beyond tjie pass, in the mouth of a nar- 
row valley, and in the dry bed of a torrent. Near it were piles of 
salt in large blocks (like stones at a quarry) Iving ready for exporta- 
tion, either to India, or Khomssaun. It would have t^ken a week to 
satisfv us with the sight of Calla-baugh ; but it threatened rain, and, 
had the torrent filled while we were there, our whole camp must have 
been swept into the Indus. 

Politics of CaubuL 
Though I do not intend to touch on my negotiations, it will eluci- 
date my intercourse with the people at Peshawer, to state the manner 
in which the mission was regarded at court. The news of its arrival 
reached the King, while on his way from Candahar, and its object 
was at first regarded with strong prejudice and distrust. The King* 
of Caubul had always been the resource of all the disaffected in India. 
To him, Tippoo Sultaun, Yizeer Ally, and all other Mahomedans, 
«» }io had a quarrel either with us or the Marattas, had long been in 
the habit of addressing their complaints, and, in latter tiroes, Holcar, 
himself a Maratta, had sent an embassy, to solicit assistance against 
us. Runjeet Smg, the Rajah, or as he calls himself, the King of the 
Punjaub, took a great alarm at the opening of a communication be- 
tween two pofyers whom he looked on as his natural enemies, and did 
all lie could to convince the court of Caubul of the dangerous nature of 
our designs. The Haukims of I^eia, of Moultaun, and of Sind, (each 
imagining that the embassy could have no other object but to procure 
the cession of his particular province,) did what they could to thwart 
its success ; and, at the san>e time, the Dooraunee Lords were averse 
to an alliance, which might strengthen the King, to the detriment of 
the aristocracy ; and the King hims^f thought it very natural tbat 
we should profit by the internal dissentions of a neighbouring king-- 
dom, and endeavour to annex it to our empire. The exaggerated re- 
ports he received of the splendour of the embassy, and of the snmp- 
tuous presents by which it was accompanied, seem more than anT 
thing to have determined the King to admit the mission, and to g-ire 
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it an honourable reception. Whenr the nature of the embassy be- 
came known, the King-, without laying aside his distrust, appears to 
have entertained a hope that he might derive greater advantage from 
it tlian he had at first adverted to ; and, it then became an object 
with each of the ministers, to obtain the conduct of the negotiations. 
There were two parlies in the court, one headed by Akram Khaun, 
a great Dooraunee lord, the actual prime minister ; and the other 
composed of the Persiati ministers, who, being about the King's per- 
son, and entirely dependent on his favour, possessed a secret innuence, 
which they often employed in opposition to Akram Khaun : the chief 
of these was Meer Abool Hussun Khaun. This last party obtained 
the earliest information about the embassy, and managed to secure 
the Mehmaundaree ;* but it was still undetermined who would be 
entrusted with the negotiation. The Persians took pains to convince 
me, that the King was je-^Ious of Akram Khaun, and the great Doo- 
raunees, and wished to treat With us through liis personal and confi- 
dential agents. 

Entrance into Peshawer, 

On the morning of the 2oth after some confusion about tbe mode 
of our reception, we made our entry into Peshawer. There was a 
great crowd all the way. The banks on each side of the road were 
covered with people, and many climbed up trees to see us pass. The 
crowd increased as we approached the city, but we were put to no 
inconvenience by it, as the King's horse, that had come out to meet 
us, charged the mob rigorously, and used their whips without the 
least compunction. 

By the time we had entered the town, the roads v^ere so narrow 
that our progress became very slow, and we had time to hear the re- 
marks of the spectators, which were expressive of wonder at the 
procession, and of good will towards us ; but the crowd and bustle 
was too g^reat to admit of any distinct observations. At length we 
reached the house prepared for us, and were ushered into an apart- 
ment, spread with carpets and felts for sitting on. Here we were 
seated on the ground in the Persian manner, and trays of sweetmeats 
were placed before us. They consisted of sugared almonds, and 
there was a loaf of sugar for making sherbet in the midst of each 
tray. Soon after, our conductors observed that we required rest, and 
withdrew. 

On the day of our arrival, our dinner was composed of the dishes 
sent us by the King, which we found excellent. Afterwards we had 
always our English meals ; but the King continued to send breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner for ourselves with provisions for two thousand 

Eersons (a number exceeding that of the embassy.) and t^vo hundred 
orses, besides elephants, &c. nor was it without gi'cat difficulty that 
I prevailed on His Majesty, at the end of a month, to dispense witli 
this expensive proof of his hospitality. 

Peshawer. 
The plain, in which the city is situated, is nearly circular, and 
about thirty-five miles in diameter. Except for a sfpall space on tlie 
east, it is surrounded with mountains, of which the ^nge of the In- 
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dian Caac«iiu on the norti^ and the Peak of Suffaidcoh on the south- 
west, are the most conspicaous. The northern part is divided by 
three branches of the Caabol river, which unite before they leave thie 
plain. It is also watered by the rivulets of Barra and Bumna, which 
flow from the mountains to the river of CaubnL 

When we entered Peshawer, in March, the upper parts of the 
mountains anrond were covered with snow, while the plain was cloth- 
ed with the richest verdure, and the climate was delicious. Most of 
the trees were then bare, but enough were in leaf to ^ve richness and 
Tariety to the prospect ; and, in the coarse of a fortnight, the naroer« 
ous gardens and scatterad trees, were covered with new foliage, which 
had a fineshness and brilliancy, never seen in the perpetual summer of 
India. Many streams ran through the plain. Tneir banks were 
fringed with willows and tamarisks. The orchards, scattered over 
die country, contained apro^sion of plum, peach, apple, pear, auince, 
and pomegranate trees, which afforded a grcssler display of blossom 
than I ever before witnessed ; and the uncultivated parts of the land 
were covered with a thick elastic sod, that perhaps never was e<)ualled 
but in England. The greater part of the plain was highly cultivated, 
and irrigated by many water-courses and canals. Never was a spot 
of the same extent better peopled. From one heirht, Lieutenant 
Macartney took the bearin^-s or thirty-two villages, lul within a cir^ 
cuit of four miles. The villages were generally laige, and remarka- 
bly clean and neat, and almost all set off with trees* There were 
little bridges of masonry over the streams, each of which had two 
small towers for ornament at each end. The greater part of the trees 
on the plain were mulberries, or fruit trees. Except a few pcturesque 
groupes c^ dates, the onlv tall trees were the Ficus Religiose or pee- 
pul, and the tamarisk, which last grows here to the height of thir^ or 
forty feet Its leaves being like those of the cypress, and very thick, 
the groves composed of it are extremely dark and gloomy. 

The town of Peshawer itself stands on an uneven surface. It is 
upwards of five miles round ; and contains about 100,000 inhabitants. 
The houses are built of brick (generally unbumt,} in wooden frames : 
they are commonly three stories high, and the lower story is generallv 
occupied by shops. The streets are narrow, as might be expecteo, 
where no wheeled-carriages are used : they are naved, but the pave- 
ment sloping down to t& kennel, which u in Uie middle, they are 
slippsry and inconvenient. Two or three brooks run through oiffer- 
ent parts of ihe town ; and, even there, are skirted with wiSows and 
mulberr]jr trees. They are crossed by bridges, none of which, howe- 
yer, are in the least remarkable. 

. There are many mosques in the town ; but none of them, or of the 
other public buildings, deserve notice, except the Balla Hissaur, and 
the fine Caravansera. The Balla Hissaur is a castle of no strenslh, 
on a hill, north of the town : it contains some fine halls, commands a 
romantic prospect, and is adorned with some very pleasing and spa- 
cious gardens ; but, as it is only the occasional residence of the king, 
it is now much neglected. On the north it presents a commanding 
aspect ; but, a view of it fronn the side nearest the town, discloses 
strong sig^B of weakness and decay. Some of the palaces of the 
great are splendid, but few of (he nobility have houses here. 

The inhabitants of Peshawer are of Indian origin, but speak Posh- 
too as well as Hindee. There are, however, many other inhabitants of 
all nations ; and the concourse is increased, during the king's visits 
to Peshawer. We had many opportunities of observing this assemblage 
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io returniDg from our morning- rides ; and its eflect was heightened by 
the stillness and solitude of the streets,at the early hour at which we used 
to set out. A little before sun-rise, people began to assemble at the 
mosques to their morning devotions. After the hour of prayer, some 
few appeared sweeping the streets before their doors, and some great 
mea were to be seen going to their early attendance at court. They 
were always on horseback, preceded by from ten to twelve servants 
on foot, who walked pretty fast, but in perfect order, and silence : 
nothing was heard but the sound of their feet. But, when we return- 
ed, the streets were crowded with men of all nations and languages, 
IB eveiy variety of dress and appearance. The shops were afl open. 
Dried fruits, and nuts, bread, meat, boots, shoes, sadlery, bales of 
doth, hardware, ready-made clothes, and posteens, books, &c. were ' 
either displayed in tiers in front of the shops, or hung up on hooks 
from the tooL Amongst the handsomest shops were the fruiterers, 
(where apples, melons, plums, and even oranges, though tliese are 
rare at Peshawer, were mixed in piles with some of the Indian ft*uits ;) 

- and the cook-shops, where every thing was served in earthen dishes, 
painted and gla2ed, so as to look like china. In the streets wei^e peo« 
pie crying greens, curds, &c., and men, carrying water in leatiiem 
bags at their backs, and announcing their commodity by beating on 
a brazen cup, in which they give a draught to a passenger for a trifling- 
piece of money. With these were mixed, people of the town in white 
turbans, some in large white or dark blue frocks, and others iu sheep- 
skin cloaks; Persians, and' A l^hauns, iu brown woollen tunics, or 
flowing mantles, and caps of black sheep-skin, or coloured silk ; 
Khyberees, with the straw sandals, and the wild dress, and air of their 
mountains ; Hindoos, uniting the peculiar fieatures and manners of 
their own nation, - to the long beard, and the dress of the country ; 
and Hazaurehs, not more remarkable for their conical caps of skm, 
with the wool, appearing like a fringe round the edge, and for their 
broad faces, and little eyes, than for their want of the beard, which is 
the ornament of every other face in the city. • 

From the nature of the country, the charms of which were heigh- 
tened by novelty, and by the expectations we formed of the sights 
and incidents which we should meet with among sj wild and extraor- 
dinary a people, it may be supposed, that these morning expeditions 
were pleasing and interesting. Our evening rides were not less de- 
lightful, when we went out among the gai-dens round the citv% and 
admired the richness and repose of the landscape, contrasted with 
the gloomy magnificence of the surrounding mountains, whicli were 
often iuvolved in clouds and tempests, while we enjoyeil the quiet and 
sunshine of the plain. The gardens are usually embellished witli 
buildings, among which the cupolas of Mahom^an tombs make a 
coDuncuous figure. The chief objects of this nature are a lofty and 
spacious building, which ends in several high towers, and at adisianc<»^ 

■ has an appearance of grandeur, which, I. believe it does not preservie 

oa a nearer view ; a garden-bonse, which has once been splendid, 

erected by Ali Merdaun Khaun, a Persian nobleman, who has filled 

the country fix)m Meshhed to Dehli witli monuments of his taste and 

\ magnificence ; and some considerable tombs and religious edifices, 

\ more remarkable for their effect in enlivening the prospects of the 
g^ves with which they are surrounded, than for any merit of their own. 

Situation and Boundaries of Afghaunistaun. 
The present kingdom of Caubul extends urom the west of Heraut 
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ID long^itode ^Z''^ to the eastern boandary of Gashmeer in longitude 
77"^ east, and from the mouth of the Indus in latitude 24^, to the Oxus 
in latitude 37*" north. 

The whole space included between those lines of latitude and lon- 
gitude, does not belong to the kinr of Caubnl, and it will hereaiier 
appear, that of those which maj^ oe considered as ann«Z6d to bis 
crown, many owe him but a nominal obedience. 

This kingdom is bounded on the east by Hindostan, in which it 
howeyer comprehends Gashmeer, and the countries on the left bank 
of the Indus. On the south it may be coarsely said to hare the Per- 
■ain gulf; and on the west, a desert extends along the whole of the 
frontiers. Its northern frontier is formed by the mountains of the 
eastern Gaucasus, which are, however, included within the western 
part of tlie boundary there formed by the Oxus. 

According to the nomenclature of our latest maps, it comprriienda 
Afghauoistaun and Segistan, with part of Khorasan and Makran ; 
Balk, with Tokarestaun and Kilan ; Kuttore. Gaubul, Gandahar, Sin- 
dy, and Gashmeer ; togetlier with a portion of Lahore, and the great- 
er part of Moultan. 

The whole population of the kingdom cannot be under fourteen 
millions. This was the number fixed by one of the gentlemen of the 
mission, on a calculation of the extent and comparative population of 
the different provinces. All extensive deserts were excluded ; no 
greater rate of population than one hundred to the square mile, was 
allowed to any large tract, except Gashmeer, and sometimes fas in 
(he whole country of the Hazaurehs) only eight souls were allowed 
to the sauare mile. 

The different nations who inhabit the kingdom of Gaubul were sup- 
posed to contribute to the population in the foUowiqg proportions : 

A^hauns, 4,300,000 

Beioches, 1,000,000 

Tartan of all descriptions, ..... 1,200,000 
Persians ^including Taujiks,) ... 1,500,000 
Indians (Uashmeerees, Juts, £cc«) ... 5,70(>,000 
Miscellaneous tribes, 300,000 

Tke Sik9. 
We now^ says Mr. Elphinstone, saw a good deal of the Siks, whom 
we found disposed to be civil. Tbey were manly in their appearan<:e ; 
and were tall and thin, though muscular. They wore little clothes, 
their legs, half their thighs, and generally their arms and bodies be- 
ing bare ; but they had often large scariis, thrown loosely over one 
shoulder. Their turbans were not largR, but high, and rather flatten- 
ed in front. Their beards, and hair on ihoir hei^s and bodies, are ne- 
ver touched by scissors. They generally carry matchlocln, or bows, 
the better sort generally bows ; and never pay a visit without a fine 
one in their huid, anj an embroidered quiver by their side. They 
speak Pumaubee, and sometimes attempt Hindostaunee, but 1 seldoiii 
undentood them without an interpreter. 

The Ptmjaub. 
The fertility of the Punjaub appears to have been loo much extoD- 
^ ^y greographers : except near rivers, no part of it will bear a com- 
parison with the British province in Hindostan, and still less with 
Bengal, which it has been thought to resemble. In the part I passed 
tbrooghytlieaoilwasgenenlfyBuidyy and by BO Beaoa rich: the 
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country uearer the hills was said to be better, and that further to the 
south, worse. Of the four divisions of the Punjaub'east of the'Hy- 
daspes, the two nearest to that rirer are chiefly pastured on by herds 
uf oxen and bufialoes : and that most to the east, towards the Hysu- 
drus, or Sutledge, though most sterile, is best cultiyated. The two 
former are quite flat; the latter is wavy, but tiiere is not a hill to the 
east of the Hydaspes, and rarely a tree, except of the dwarfish race 
of Banbool. On the whole, not a third of the (x>untry we saw was 
cultivated. It, however, contained many fine villages, and some 
laii^ towns, but most of the latter bore strong marks of decay. Um- 
litsir alone, the sacred city of the Siks, and lately the seat of their 
national councils, appeared to be increasing ; on the contrary, La- 
hore is hastening fast to ruin, but the domes and minarets of the 
motanes, the lofty walk of the Ibrt, the massy terraces of the garden 
of Soaulimar, the splendid mausoleum of the emperor Jehanger, and 
the numberless inferior tombs and places of worship that surround 
the town, still render it an object of^curiostiy and admiration. 

The inhabitants become more and more like the natives of Hin- 
dostan, as we move towards the east : the most numerous class were 
the Juts, and next to them the Hindoos ; the Siks, though the mas- 
ters of the country, were few in number ; we often made a whole 
march without seeing one, and they no where bore any proportion to 
the rest of tlie population. After crossing the Hydaspes, we found 
the Siks unmannerly and sullen, probably from p<Mitical causes, for 
they are naturally a merry people, careless, childish, and easily amu- 
sed, fond of hunting, and given up to drinking and debauchery. Al- 
most the whcde of the Punjaub belongs to Rnnjeet Sinsf, who m 1805, 
was but one of many chiec, but who, when we passed, had acquired 
the sovereignty qf all the Siks in the Punjaub, and was assuming the 
title of king. Towards the east, his territories are bounded by states 
under the protection of the British, but on all the other sides he is 
busied in subjugating his weak neighbours, by the same mixture of 
force and craft that he so successful^ employed against the chie& of 
his own nation. On crossing the Sutledge, we reached the British 
cantonment of Lodeeana, from whence the mission proceeded straight 
to Delly, a distance of two hundred miles. 

The Indian Desert. 
This desert, which is about four hundred miles broad from east to 
west« is in some places entirely uninhabited, and, in others, thinly 
BCAtiereA with villages and cultiyation. The greater part, if not the 
whole of it, is composed of sand-hills, (Mr still more barren f>Iains of 
hard clay. The eclge of it on the north is moderately fertile, and 
forms the banks oi the Acesines. On the east, it runs gradually in- 
to the well cultivated parts of India ; and on the south/ it is separated 
from the sea by part of the country of Cutch. 

TV Indus. 
The Indus, firom the length of its course, and the volume of water 
which it carries to the ocean, must be reckoned among the first riveti 
in the world. The distance firom its head to the sea cannot be exact- 
ly wcertained, but it has been traced for 1350 miles, and there is rea- 
son to suppose that its whole length is much (greater ; many of its tri- 
hatuj streams are tbeniselves little inferior m extent to some of the 
most considerable rivers of Europe. The source of ttrii noble river 
iaaotyetexMtlyaMcrtiiDod. Thefltreun is tracef witbcertnnty 
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only to the neighbourhood of Dnius, a town in Little Tibet, which 
Lieutenant IVlacartney places in longitude Tb*' 4«', and latitude Sd** 
65'. The main stream comes to this point from the north of east, but 
its course higher up is unknown. At the point above Draus just 
mentioned, the main stream is met by a smaller branch which has 
been traced from Rodauk in Tibet, a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles. It passes near Ladauk, the capital of Little Tibet, from 
which it is called the river of Ladauk. 

Near Ouch, it receives the Punjnud, a river formed by the junc- 
tion of those of the Punjaub, which, though a great body of water, 
is much inferior to the Indus above the junction. The river then 
runs south-west into bind, where it is discharged through many 
mouths into the Gulf of Arabia. In the part of its course, south of 
the mountains, it frequently eats away its banks, and graduaJly chan- 
ges its course ; and, at its annual rising, it inundates the country for 
many miles,on each side of its bed. 

Animals of CanhuL 

The Hon, though so common in Persia, and lately found in such 
numbers in Guzerat and in the Hurriana, north-west of Delly, is 
very rare in Afghaunistaun. The only place where I hare heard of 
lions, is in the hilly country about Caubul, and there they are small 
and weak, compared to the African lion. 1 even doubt whether they 
are lions. Tigers are found in most of the countries east of the 
range of Solimaun, and it is there tliat leopards are most common. 
They are, however, to be met with in most of the woody parts of 
Afghaunistaun. Wolves, hvacnas, jackalls, foxes, and hares, are 
common every where. The wolves are particularly formidable 
during the winter, in cold countries, when they formiinto troops, fre- 
quentlT destroy cattle, and sometimes even attack men. Hyaenas 
never hunt in bodies, but they will sometimes attack a bullock smgly ; 
and both they and the wolves always make great havoc among tie 
sheep. Hares arc kept for the market, at Caubul, and two sell for a 
rupee. 

Bears are very common in all the woody mountains, but they sel- 
dom quit their haunts, except where sug^r-cane is planted, which 
tempts them into the cultivation. They are of two kinds, one of 
which is the black bear of India, tlie other is of a dirty white, or 
rather of a yellow colour. 

• 

General Aspect of Caubul. 
If a man could be transported from England to the Afghaun coun-' 
try, without passing through the dominions of Turkey, Persia, or 
Tartary, he would be amazed at the wide and unfrequented deserts, 
and the mountains, covered with perennial snow. Even in the culti- 
vated part of the country, he would discover a wild assemblage of 
hills and wastes, unmarked by enclosures, not embellished by trees, 
and destitute of navigable canals, public roads, and all the great and 
elaborate productions of human industry ai|d refinement, fie would 
find the towns few, and far distant from each other ; and he would 
look in vain for inns or other conveniences, which a traveller would 
meet with in the wildest parts of Great Britain. Yet, he would 
sometimes be delighted with the fertility and populousness of mirticii- 
lar plains and valleys, where he would see the productions of Europe, 
mingled in profusion with those of the torrid zone ; and t))c land, la- 
boured with an industry and a judgment no where surpassed. He 
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would see the inhabitants, following their flocks in tents, or assembled 
in Tillages, to which the terraced roofs and mod-walls, give an ap- 
pearance entirely new. He would be struck at first with their high 
and even harsh features, their sun-burned countenances, their long 
beards, their loose garments, and their shaggy mantles of skins. 
When he entered into the society, he would notice the absence of 
regular courts of justice, and of every thing like an org^ized police. 
He would be surprised at the fluctuation and instability of the civil 
institutions. He would find it diflicult to camprriiend how a nation 
could subsist in such disorder ; and would pity those, who were com- 
pelled to pass their days in such a scene, and whose minds were train- 
ed, by their unhappy situation, to fraud and violence, to rapine, de- 
'ceit, and revenge. Yet, he would scarce fail to admire their martial 
and lofty spirit, their hospitality, and their bold and simple manners, 
C|qually removed from the suppleness of a citizen, and the awkwanl 
rusticity of a clown ; and he would, probably, before long discover, 
among so many qualities that excited his disgust, the rudiments of 
many virtues. 

But, an English traveller from India would view them with a more 
favourable eye. He would be pleased with the cold climate, eleva- 
ted by the wild and novel scenery, and delighted by meeting many of 
the productions of his native land. He would first be struck with 
the thinness of the fixed population, and then with the anpearanca 
of the people ; not fluttering in white muslins, while half tneir bod- 
ies are naked, but soberly and decently attired in dark coloured 
woollen clotiies ; and wrapt up in brown mantles, or in large sheep- 
skin cloaks. He would admire their strong and active forms, their 
fair complexions and European features ; their industry, and enter- 
prise ; tne hospitality, sobriety, and contempt of pleasure, which ap-- 
pear in all their habits ; and, above all, the mdependence and eneigy 
of tb^ character. In India, he would have left a country where 
eveiry movement originates in the government or its agents, and 
where the people absolutely go for nothing ; and, he would find him- 
self among a nation where the control of the government is scarce- 
ly felt, and where every man appears to pursue his own inclinations, 
undirected and unrestrained. Amidst the stormy independence of 
this mode of life, he would regret the ease and security in which the 
state of India, and even the indolence and timidity of its inhabitants, 
enable roost parts of that country to repose. He would meet with 
many productions of art and nature that do not exist in India ; but, 
in general, he would find the arts of life less advanced, and roan^r of 
the luxuries of Hindostan unknown. On the whole, )ds impression 
of his new acquaintances would be favourable ; although he would 
feel, that without havinr lost the ruggedness of a barbarous nation, 
they were tainted with the vices common to all Asiatics. Tet, he 
would reckon them virtuous, compared with the people to whom he 
had been accustomed ; would be inclined to regard them with inter- 
est and kindness ; and could scarcely deny them a portion of his es- 
teem. 

Education of Qiildren. 
The following is the course of study pursued about Peshawer : a 
child begins its letters (in conformity to a traditional injunction of the 
Prophet) when it is four yeara, four months, and four days old ; but 
its studies are immediately laid aside, and not resumed till it is six or 
seven years old, when it learns its letters, and is taught to read a little 
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Persian poem of Saadis, which points out the beauty of each of the 
virtues, and the deformity of each of the vices, in very simple and 
not inelegant lang^uat^c. ' This takes from four months to a year, ac- 
cording to the rliild's capacity. After this, common people learn the 
Koraun, and study some, books in their own language ; people of 
decent fortune proceed to read the Persian classics, and a little of the 
Arabic grammar ; boys who are to be brought up as Moollahs, give a 
g^cat deal of their time to this last study ; wiiich, as the Arabic 
grammars are very elaborate, and comprehend a great deal of sci- 
ence, that we do not mix with the rudiments of a language, some- 
times occupies several years. When a young Moollah has made suf- 
iicient proficiency in this study, he goes to Pcshawer, Hushtnuggur, 
or some other place famous for its Moollahs, and begins on logic, law, 
and theology. No further knowledge is requir^ to complete a 
MooUah's education, but many push their researches into ethics, 
metaphysics, and the system of physics known in the East, as well as 
history, poetry, and medicine, which last is a fashionable study for 
men of all pnifcssions. For those studies, and for the more advan- 
ced branches o^ theology and law, they often travel to distant cities, 
and even to Bokhaura, which is a great seat of Mahometan learning ; 
but Peshawer seems, on the whole, to be the most learned city in 
these countries, and many more students come thither from Bokhau- 
rau, than repair to that city from Peshawer. India has not a great 
reputation tor learning, and the heresy of the Persians makes all 
Soonnees avoid the infection of their colleges. 

Religion, 
The M ahomedan religion is so well known, and all details regard- 
ing it are to be found in so many books, that it is quite unnecessary 
to mention any of its forms or tenets, except such as are particularly 
observed by the nation which I am describing. The Afghauns are 
all of the sect called Soonnee, which acknowledges the three first ca- 
liphs as the lawful successors of Mahomet and admits their interpreta- 
tion of the law, and their traditions of the Prophet's precepts. They 
are opposed to the Sheeahs, who reject the three first caliphs, as rebi- 
els and usurpers of an office which belonged of right to AH, the ne- 
phew of Matiomet, and the fourth of his successors. This last sect is 
confined to the Persians and their descendants ; all the other Mahom- 
etans being Soonnees. The difference between them, though I do 
not believe it is sufficient to affect any serious part of their conduct, 
is enough to create a bitter enmity between tlie two sects. The un- 
learned part of the Afghan n nation, certainly consider a Shec^ah as 
more an infidel than a Hindoo, and have a greater aversion to the 
Persians for their religion, than for all the injuries the country has 
suffered at their hands. The feelings of the Afghauns, towards people 
of a reljfrion entirely different from their own, is however, free from 
all asperity, as long as they arc not at war. They hold, like all other 
Mussulmans, that no infidel will be saved ; that it is lawful and even 
meritorious to make war on unbelievers ; and to convert them to the 
Mussulman faith, or impose tribute on them. 

Society of the Afghauns* 

They are a sociable people : besides the large entertainments which 

are given on marriages and similar occasions, they have parties of 

&ye or six to dine with them, as often as they can afford to kill a 

sheep. The g^^ts are received with the ceremonies I have descri- 
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bed, and when all have arrived, the master of tlie house, or some of 
his family, serves every one with water to wash his hands, and then 
brings in dinner. It generally consists of boiled mutton, and the 
broth in which the meat is boiled, with no addition but salt, and some- 
times pepper. This soup, which they generally eat with bread soak- 
ed in it, IS said to be very palatable. Their drink is butter-milk or 
sherbet. In some places, the^ drink a liquor made from sheep's 
milk, which has an enlivening if not an intoxicating quality. Du- 
ring dinner, the master recommends his dishes and he presses the 
guests to eat. They say a grace before and after dinner ; and, when 
ttll is done, the guests bless the master of the house. After dinner 
they sit and smc&e, or form a circle to tell tales and sing. The old 
men are the great story-tellers. Their tales are of kings and vi- 
ziers, of genii and fairies ; but, principally, of love and war. They 
are often mixed with songs and verses, and always end in a moral. 
All sit in silence while a tale is telling ; and when it is done, there is 
a general cry of ^' Ai Shawash !" their usual expression of admira- 
tion. Their son^ are mostly about love ; but they have numerous 
ballads, celebratmg the wars of their tribe, and the exploits of indi- 
vidual chiefs. As soon as a chief of any name dies, song^ are made 
in honour of his mcmoiy. Besides these songs, some men recite • 
odes, or other passages from the poets ; and others plav the flute, the 
rubaub (a sort of lute or guitar,) the camauncheh and sarindeh, f two 
lands of fiddles,) or tlie soomaun, which is a species of hautooy. 
The singers usually accompany their voice with the rubaub or the 
fiddle. Their songs are often made by the husbandmen and shep- 
herds ; oflener by professed Shauyers, (a sort of minstrel, between a 
poet and a baliad-smger ;) and, sometimes, by authors of reputation 
of past or present times* 

Slaves, 
There are slaves in Afghaunistaun, as in aU Mussulman countries ; 
by far the greater part are home bom, but some supplies are receiv- 
ed from foreign countries. Abyssinians and Negfroes are sometimes 
brought from Arabia ; the Beloches sell Persians and other people 
whom they seize in their forays ; and a good many Caufirs are pur- 
chased from their own natidn, or made prisoners by the Eusofzyes on 
their border. This, however, is the only instance of the Afghauns 
carrying off slaves, a practice which they hold in detestation. The 
Caufir captives are generally women, and they are greatly sought 
after on account of the remarkable beauty of their nation. The 
other slaves are generally employed in menial offices ; but, in the 
country, and particularly among the Dooraunee farmers, they are 
greatly used in agriculture ; they are not, however, required to sup- 
ply the place of cattle, as in our colonies, but do the same work as 
the freemen. Their treatment in other respects is suitable to this 

{practice ; they eat with their masters, when in the lower walks of 
ife, and are clad in the same manner ; they are allowed to have 
property, and their masters make them presents, buy wives for thenar 
kc. 

Candahar, 
The city of Candahar is large and populous. Heraut and Canda- 
har are the only cities in the Dooraunee country ; and, except Furra, 
probably the only places which merit the name of a town. The an- 
cient city is sometunes said to have been foimded by Lohrasp, a Per- 
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ihed in tima of rwj r«Rwte autiquitj, ltd to 
lii^ oT Herant » kttribnt«d. It it userted by 
BT probability, to hare be«i built by SMniutor 
>, by Akxander Oe Great, llie traditiooa of 
«e wilh Um conjectom of Eoropeui ^eagrm- 
■ite for one of tM citiM called Alexandria. 
Lbar is an oUoag square, and aa it was built at 
it has tbe adrantage of {p«at rcf^laritr- Four 
meet in tbe middle of tbe town, and at the [4ace 
e H a circular space of about fort; or Stty jaida 
irith a dome, into wbich all the fovr streets lead, 
tbe Chaunoa ; it ia •nrrontided with shop*, and 
tbe pnbUc omrhet-place ; it is there that proc- 
nd that tbe bodies of criminal* are exposed to 
kce. Part of tlie adjoiniDg basar is alio corer- 
inia and in tbe ircst of the A%)iann dominions, 
each about fifty yards broad ; tbe tide* oonsitt 
ise and plan, in front of which runs an unifonn 
■■ leofiftb of tbe streM. These sb(^ are only 
e lofty bouses of the town are seen orer them. 
ig ioto Ibe country at tbe end of aU the bosaiv, 
De, where stands the King's palace facing tbe 

inoe is described as not remarkable, but it ctm- 
itany bnildin^ and a prJTate ^rden. AU the 
tading to the palace, were at one time jidanted 
row canal is said to hare run down the Duddle 
tt the trees have withered, and, if the canals 
f now no longer risible. The city is, howevvr, 
twolaife canals drawn from tbe Ur^nndaub, 
lilTereot placea by Ultle bridges. From these 
inr«es run to almost e*ery street in tbe town, 
eets open, and in some under gnmnd. All the 
the fonr great baxars. Thoiwh narrow, they 
most all cross each other at rignt ancles, 
into many Mohullas, or quarters, ea^ of which 
niuaerous tribes and nationa which form tbe 
\j. Almost ail tbe great Doonmnee* have 
md Botne of tbem are said to be large and d«> 
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en with no other cement than mud. The Rin- 
e best houses of the common people, and tbvf 
I ef building tbeen very high. The streets iMT 
iwded from aooa till evening, and all the *ari- 
een described at Pesbawer, are also carried on 

water-sellers, which is here unnecessary, aa 
»ery where, furnished with leathern bucKeta, 
Md or bom, for people to draw water with. 
ry-teUers are also nuoMroas in tbe bazan, and 
rest are in mncb greater plenty and perfiectkNi 
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ntnct Gmm a report dnwn np by Mr. Stra- 
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€her, fo the East India ConroanT; who made many inqoiiite en this 
mbject, and who had some ehawl stnib made mider his own inspee* 
tion, of wool, procured at Umritsir. The mannfijctortrs were pio- 
neers belong^iDg to the embas^, and tiiey worked in a common tent ; 
yet th^ appeansd to find no difficulty in their emplo]rment *' A shop 
may be occupied with one shawl, provided it be a remarkably fine 
one, abore a year, while other shops make six or eight in the course 
of tiiat period. Of the best and most worked kinds, not so much as 
a quarter of an inch is completed in one day, by three people, which 
is the usual number employed at most of tiie shops. Shawls con» 
taining much work, are made in separate pieces at different shops, 
and it may be obseryed, that it yery rarely happens that the pieces, 
when completed, correspond in size. 

The shops consist of a frame work, at which the persons employed 
sit on a bench ; their number is from two to four. On plaix^ shawls, 
two people alone are employed, and a long narrow, but neayy shuttle 
is used ; tiiose of which the pattern is yarieg^ted, are worked with 
wooden needles^ there being* a separate needle for the thread of each 
colour ; for the latter, no shuttle is required. The operation of their 
manufhctnre is of course slow, proportionate to the quantity of work 
which ^eir patterns may require. 

TheOostattd, or head workman, superintends while his journeymen 
are employed near him immediately under his directions. If they 
haye any new pattern in hand, or one with which they are not femi- 
liar, he describes to them the fibres, colours, and threads which 
they are Xo use, while he keeps before him the pattern on which they 
happen to be employed, drawn upon paper. 

During the operation of malnng, the rou^h side of the shawl is 
uppermost on the frame, notwithstanding which, the Oostand neyer 
mistakes the r^^larity of the most figured patterns. 

The wages of the Oostaud (the employer furnishing materials) are 
from six to eight pice per day ; of the common workmen, from one 
to^fi>ur pice, (a pice in Cashmeer may be about three-halfpence.) 

A merchant, entering largely into the shawl trade, frequently en- 
gages a number of shops, which he collects in a spot under his eye ; 
or, he supplies the head workman with thread which has been preyi- 
ously spun by women, and afterwards coloured, and they cany on 
the manufacture at their own houses, haying preyiously receiyed in- 
structions from the merchant, respecting the quality or the goods he 
may require, their colours, patterns, &c. 

After the goods are completed, the merchant carries them to the 
custom-office, where each shawl is stamped, and he pays a certain 
duty, the amount of which is settled according to the quality and 
yalue of the piece. ' The officer of the goyemmoit generally fixes 
the yalue beyond what the goods are really worth. The duty is at 
the rate of one-fifth of &e price. 

Most shawls are exported unwashed, and fresh frt>m the loom. In 
India, there is no market for unwashed shawls, and at Umritsir they 
are better washed and packed than in Cashmeer. Of those sent to 
the westward, many are worn unwashed. 

The wool of which the shawls are made, is imported from Tib<»t 
and Tartary, in which countries alone, the goat, which produces it, 
19 said to thriye. That which is brought from Rodauk,'*' is reckoned 
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the belt Its price, ia Cftduneer, is from tea to twenty nipees for t 
toiTiik,(whiohiirap|KMedto beabcmttir^Tepoiiiidi:) the whitest 

Mrt Is the deuest. 



BELOOCHISTAN. 

Beloochistan is bounded N. by Cabul, £. by Hiodoostan ; S. by 
the Indian ocean ; and W. by Persia. The area is estimated at 
176,000 square miles. * 

The nomber of the inhabitants is estimated at 3,000,000. 

Beloochistan, or the country of the Belooches, comprehends all 
the space within latitudes 24<' 5^, and 30<> 40^ north, and lonj^itudes 
58^ SS', and 67** 90^ east; in addition to which one or two of its pio- 
Tinces stretch somewhat farther east and west 

The whole of this vast tract constituted at one time the dominiona 
of Nusseer Khan, father of the Khan of Kelat, on whom it was be- 
stowed in the year 1739, by the Persian conqueror Nadir Shah, with 
the title of B^erbeg of all Beloochistan. 

Its Govemmeni, 
The general complexion of the goyemment at Kelat, and all orer 
Beloochistan, cannot easily be defined. When Nusseer Khan was 
in his full power, the whole kin^pdom might be said to hare he&k 
goremed oy a complete despotism, because no one could dispute or 
abrogate any of his orders and laws ; yet, at the same time, that 
ruler so tempered the supreme authority, by granting the feudal 
chiefr pririleges within their own tribes, tfciat, to a casual obsenrer, it 
bore the appearance of a military confederation. 

The Inhabitants, 
The Belooches, who form the great bulk of the population through- 
out Beloochistan, are a people whose ori^ is so obscure, and whose 
history is so blended with romantic fiction, that it is difficult to re- 
duce either the one or the other to any credible form. The^ are di- 
Tided into two great classes, known by the appellations of Belooche 
and Brahooe, and these two are again subdirided into an infinite 
number of tribes, who take their names from the most trivial circum- 
stances. 

, Manners. 

The hospitality of Belooche is proverbial, and I found it equally con- 
spicuous in every part of the country which I visited. Among them 
pilfering is considered as a despicable act; and when they once ofier, 
or promise to afibrd protection to a person who may require or solicit 
it, they will die belorc they fail in their trust. They obey their 
chie& with alacrity and willingness, but this obedience seemed to me 
rather to result from a confidence placed on the propriety of what 
they are ordered to perform, and a wish to uphold the respectability 
of meir tribes, which depends much on that of the Surdars or chiefs, 
than from any feelings of deference and respect that they entertain 
towards the latter ; for I observed, that in many instances, even un- 
der their immediate eye, they acted as if they heldthemselves scarcely 
amenable to their authority. In their domestic habits, the Belooches 
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&r6 almost dll pastoral ; they tiBiiaUy reside in « Ghedans," or tents, 
made of black felt, or coarse blanket, stretched over a frame of wick- 
er-work, formed from the branches of the Guz (Tamarisk) bnsh : an 
assemblage of these Ghedans constitate a Toomun, or village, and 
the inhabitants of it a Kheil, or socie^, of which, firom the nature of 
their formation, it is clear there may be an unlimited number in one 
tribe ; and I know half a dozen of instances where they exceed 
twenty or thirty : they are commonly discriminated by a titular pre- 
fix, such as Umeeree, Daodee, Surdaree, &e. to the word Khefl, the 
noble society, Daodee Kheil, David's society, kc, &o. 

Their reception of guests is simple, yet impressive. When a visi- 
tor arrives at a Toomun, a carpet is spread in finont of the door of the 
Mihman Khanu, or house for guests, of which there is one in every 
town or village in Beloochistan ; the Sirdar, or head of the Kheil, 
immediateljT appears, and he and the stranger having embraced, and 
mutually kissea hands, the fdlowers of the latter sudcessiv^y ap- 
proach, and the Sirdar gives them his hand, which they press to their 
foreheads and lips. So far the reception is conducted in profound si- 
lence, and the parties now sit down, on which the chief addresses the 
stranger, and asks him,^four several times, how he does, to which the 
other answers in the usual complimentary terms ; he then inquires in 
the same manner for his famUy and frienos, and even for tlMS health c^ 
his followers who are present, to whom the visitor turns, as if to ap- 
peal for information ; they all nod assent to being in ^ood health ; 
and the ceremony concludes, by the new-comer making an e^ual 
number of inquiries for the welfiure of the family, Kheu or society, 
followers, and friends of the Sirdar. By nature the Belochees are 
extremely indolent, and, unless occupied by some &vourite amuse- 
ment, they will spend whole days in lounging from one Ghedan to 
another, smoking and gambling ; many of them are addicted to the 
pernicious custom of chewing opium and bhang (cannabis sativa,] but 
I neither met with, or heard of a single instance of habitual ebnety, 
from spirituous liquors or wines ; in fact, that species of the vice of 
drunkenness seems to be unknown amonget them. Their various 
foods are wheaten and barley cakes, rice, dates, cheese, sweet and 
sour milk, which last they infinitely prefer ; soup made firom dholl, 
or peas, and seasoned wim red pepper, and other heating-herbs, and 
flesD-meat whenever they can procure it, including that of young 
camels, and every kind of game : of vegetables they prize onions, 
garlic, and the leaves and stalk of the assafoBtida plant, which they 
roast or stew in butter, raw or clarified. They usually limit them- 
selves to one or two wives, and tiieir chiefs four ; but this totaUy de* 
jiends on choice. I saw (says Mr. Pottinger) men of the lowest sta- 
tion, who had seven or eight living, and Mihrab Khan, chief of the. 
Rukhshanees, had just espoused his sixteenth when I was at his capi- 
tal. Tb^y treat their women with attention and respect, and are not 
so scrupi|l^ttf about their being seen by stran^rs as most other 
MoosulmaKsfT altiiough tiiey by no means allow them to appear in 
public at all times. 

The Belooches keep great numbers of slaves of both sexes, the 
fruits of their Chupaos,*^ whom they treat with a kindness and libe- 
rality that it is quite gratifying to see. When fir^^J|^en, they 
look upon themselves as the most unfortunate beings in^lkistence. 
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aad« to say the tnilli, the treetueBt thej then experience, is oTMte- 
hanheit and DMMt disQoangiBi^ description ; thej are blindfolded and 
tied on camels, and in that asanner transported, to present the pos« 
sibility of their knowinr how to return ; die women's hair, and men's 
beards, are also shavea off, and the roots entirely destroyed by a 
piepaiatiott of quicklime, to deter them ficom any with to revisit their 
naiire soil ; but they shortly get reconciled to their (ate, and become 
rery iaithfol serrants. 



STATES AND COUNTRIES OF INDIA, ACCORDING TO ITS ANCIEN'I 

LIMITS. 



THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

The Birman Empire, sometimes called Ara, is composed of the 
four ancient IdDrdoms of Ara, Pegu, Aracan, and Cfassay. It is 
bounded N. by Assam, Tibet and China ; £. and S. by Siam, and W. 
by the bay of Bengal and Hindoostan. The population is estimated 
at 17,000,000. 

Character, Manners, ^c, of the Inhabitants of Pegu, Ava, Ara* 

can, and Siam, 
These states, taken together, are now denominated the Birman em^ 

f)ire, from the Birmahs, a warlike nation in the region formerly styled 
ndia beyond the Ganges. The alphabet, literature, and rriigion of 
these people are derived from the Hindoos. 

The sovereignty of these countries has been fluctuating; some^ 
times they have lieen united under one prince, w&le at others the 
power has been contested, and successively enjoye^by each country. 
The natives seem to differ but little, either in their persons or cus- 
toms : we have therefore brought them into one article, in which we 
shall particularly describe the manners of tiie inhabitants of Pegu, 
except in those mstances of which we^advertise the reader. 

The mhabitantB differ not in complexion from those of China, ex- 
cepting that they are a little browner. The natives of Aracan are 
fond of large flat foreheads ; and to render them so, they appply a 
plate of lead to the foreheads of their children as soon as they are 
i)om. The people of this country being persuaded that after death 
they go to another world, and that those who die sullied buHL crime, 
suffer chiefly by hunger and thirst ; they place food by tn^Be of the 
corpse, that it may feed, if necessary. The kin^ is inie^^nrith the 
idols which he worshipp^ during his hfe, also with a liTITelephant, 
twelve camels, horses and founds, from the belief that he will have 
need of them in another world. The woman he loved best, and the 
principal oflkcess of the royal household, poison thems^ves, that they 
may mive the rlory of bmng interred witb him, and of serving him in 
(he next world. 

The general disposition of the Bixmans il strikingly oontrastnd widi 
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that of the Hindooe, from whom they are sepurated only by a narrow 
range of mountains. They are a lively, inquisitire race, actire, iras- 
cible, and impatient The passion of jealousy seems to hare scarcely 
any influence over their minds. They do not conceal their wives and 
daughters from the si^t of men, but, in other respects, the female 
sex have just reason to comfdain of their treatment. They are con-, 
sidered as not belonging to the same scale of the nation as men ; the 
evidence of a woman is not received as of equal weight witii that of 
a man, and a woman is not suffered to ascend the steps of a court of 
justice, but is obliged to deliver her testimony on the outside. The 
custom of seUing their women to strangers is confined to the loweist 
classes of society, and is oflen tlie consequece of pecuniary embar- 
rassment ; but the women sold are not considered as dishonoured, and 
they submit to the custom with apparent resignation. To their new 
masters tibey render themselves useful, by keeping their accounts and 
transacting their business. Men are permitted to emigrate, but they 
think that the expatriation of women would impoverish the state. 

The Birman year comprises twelve months of twenty-nine and thir- 
ty days alternately, a month bein^ interposed every third year. Their 
subdivision of the month is peculiar, as they number the days not on- 
ly from the new moon, but from the full, which last is called the de- 
creasing moon. They are fond of poetry and music, and, among their 
instruments^ one resembles the ancient pipe of Pan, formed of several 
reeds neatly joined together, and sounded by a common mouth-piece, 
so as to produce a plaintive melody. 

The titles given to the sovereign of Ava are, the Lord of Water and 
Earth, and Emperor of Emperors, against whose Imperial Majesty* 
if any shall be so foolish as to imagine any thing, it shall be happy for 
them to die, and be consumed ; the Lord of great Charity, and Help 
of all Nations. The gr^t Lord, esteemed for happiness ; the Lord of 
all Riches, of Elephants and Horses, and all good Blessings ; the 
Lord of high-built Palaces of gold, &c. &c. 

The king's palace is a large stone building, with four gates. Am- 
bassadors enter that to the ecut, which is csuled the golden gate, be- 
cause they are expected to appear before him with presents. The 
gotUk gate is devoted to justice, at which all enter who oring petitions, 
complaints, or accusations. The teett is the gate of grace, through 
which all pass that have been cleared from suspicion, or that have re- 
ceived favours. The north, is the gate of state, by which his majesty 
passes ; when he thinks fit to honour the people by showing himself. 

Trade and Commerce, 

When a merchant-ship arrives at any port of the kingdom of Pegu, 
the governor demands a faithful account of all it contains, of men,* 
arms, and merchandize. They separate what is attached to the ves- 
sel from that which is intended for sale. Every article must then be 
deposited in a magazine appointed for the purpose ; and, till this is 
done, no communication is allowed between the natives and foreign- 
ers. Afterwards, the governor goes to the vessel, accompanied v^th 
a large retinue, and partakes of an entertainment prepared for him .* 
if, in this visit, he sees any thing that has not be^i entered in the list 
delivered in, he confiscates it. He then pays a second visit to the 
magazine, has the bales of goods opened, and claims the duty charged 
upon each. 

The Peguese hare no manafactUTes of linen or silk ; they make & 
f9rt of stiWy whick Is used is fbeir dothiag. Their ether prodnc^ 
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iionf tre iiidigo» irorj, and oik of diAnrent knidf* The hoiMt here 
an lary and handiMWia. Elephants and bttfialoet, iheep and oxett 
abound in PoK^* 

Tlb« Ma6ttofit« of Smoi. 

Siam is bounded N. br China; £• by Laos, Coehin-Cbina, and 
Cambodia; S. by the gnu of Siam and the peninsnla of Malacca : 
and W. by the Birman empire. 

The popolaton is estimated at 4,000,000. 

The Siamese are esteemed an ingenioas people ; though indolent, 
yet tbay are remarkably chaste aiM temperate. They are reckoned 
insolent towards inferiors, and obsequioiis to those abore them. The 
common form of salutation ii the lifiin; one or both hands to the bead, 
and in ^Kning the body; but to a person of very superior rank it is 
the custom to hSl on the fiibce. 

The people dwell on the banks of the rivers, and jprefer that ■tiia-' 
lion to any other, becaus e the bunds, whi<^ are orernowed six months 
in a year, produce great quantities of rice almost without culture. 
The houses stand on pillars of the bamboo-cane, and are built of the 
same materials, the communication between different families during 
the wet season, being carried on, as in other tropical countries, by 
means of boats. 

The king requires from all his subjects the most unlimited respect. 
The ministers of state and mandarines continually prostrate tnera* 
selves before him ; they never speak to him but on their knees ; they 
receive bis wofds as oracles, and his orders are instantly executed. 
When he goes abroad, all are obliged to keep within doors. 

Manners of the Siamae. 

The natives, of both sexes, go bare-headed ; their hair ii cut with- 
in two inches of the skin, and appears, so as to resemble hog's bris- 
tles. Their talapoiiUj or priests, are distinguished from the laity by 
wearing a cinnamon-coloured cloak, and by having their beards and 
eyebrows kept close shaved. They are forbidden to marry upon 
pain of being burnt to death. They preach every new and full moon^ 
and, durinr the inundation, every day from morning to ni|[fat, sit 
cross-legged on a raised floor, cebeving one another m rotation, at 
which tiroes they often experience great liberality from the people. 
They are very hospitable to strangers, and have accommodations for 
them, whether christians or not, a^oining their own. At certain sea" 
sons, or especially after harvest, they are obliged to watch as well as 
pray, and their vigils are kept in the fields in the night. They shave 
their heads. The suoerior shaves himself, because no other is rec- 
koned worthy to toucQ his head. Among the rest, the elder always 
shave the younger, except in cases of gpreat age. They perform ohm" 
tions in the morning as soon as they can see, and then proceed to the 
(emplc to perform their devotions, frequently prostrating themselves 
before their idols. Afterwards they fo to the towns and villas«S| 
where they place themselves at the doors of those from whom uic^ 
have experienced most liberality, in expectation of receiving alms : 
but as they must not defile themselves by touching money, tlMy take 
care to be accommodated with servants, in whom it is. accounted no 
taalt to accept of pecuniary donations. 

The moral duties required of the talapoins are, that they do not 
kill, steal, commit any uncleanllness, drink strong liquors, nor tell 
lies. The first of these injunctions is oaderstood inn latitilde so nx*" 
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l^ttare as to prohibit not only the deBtnmng of aninndB, but Teret»« 
bles, and all the seed of vegetables. They eat, however, of the 
best, and contrive means to evade the precepts, in various ways. 
For though they will not expose themselves to the penalty of murder^ 
by boiling rice themselves, as-being a seed, yet, if others boil it, they 
esteem the eating of it innocent. 

The Siamese excel in. theatrical amusements. The subjects are 
often taken from their mythologv, and from traditions concerning 
their ancient heroes. Some of their amusements are on the plan of 
our pantomimes, with music and dancing; others represent serious 
dramas ; the performance of one of these will sometimes require 
three days. Besides these, they have races of oxen and boats ; the 
combats of elephants ; cock-fighting, tumbling, wrestUng, and rope- 
dancing ; religious processions, illuminations, and the beautiful exhi- 
bition of fire-works. The men are generally industrious, but fond of 
nmes of chance, and the women are often employed in works of in- 
dustry. 

The priests are not allowed to be present at any public diversions ; 
they are pn^bited the use of perihmes, the toucbmg of gold or sil- 
ver, the wearing of shoes, fine clothes, and from being carried in any 
kind of vducle. Amidst all their professions of severity, they are 
haughty, taking place of the laity, on every occasion, and not deign- 
ing to ssJute any but a brother talapoin. 

Their Literature. 
In the Siamese language there are thirty-seven letters, all conson- 
ants. The vowels and dipthongs constitute a distinct alphabet. 
There is a considerable chant in the enunciation, as in other ancient 
langfuaffes. There are no inflections of verbs and nouns ; and the 
idioms beinff remote finom those of Europe, any translation becomes 
very difficult. The words are mostly monosyllables, like the Chi- 
nese. The Siamese are not deficient m literature. Children at sev- 
en or eight years old are placed in €x>nvents, where they are taught 
to read, write, &c. They are also instructed in morality. Books of 
history are to be met with, and there is an excellent code of laws. 
Poetry, tales ; and mythologic fables, constitute the other depart^ 
ments of Siamese literature. 

Laws of the Siamese. 

By the laws of Siam, submission to parents and governors is strict- 
ly enjoined, and particular reverence shewn to the aged. Lying is 
held m so great detestation, that it is branded with the same infamy as 
perjury in tiie more civilized parts of the globe ; any person who has 
Deen guilty of theft is abandoned by his nearest relations. No man 
is suffered to prosecute another either in a civil or criminal cause^, 
without giving security to make the char^ good : and every judicial 
process is managed by the parties themselves, no such pro&ssion s» 
that of lawyer ^ing allowed. 

In doubtful cases the JYutice of a cause is detenmned bv the same 
superstitious methods which were practised by ou^British ancestors. 
Both the prosecutor and defendant are sometimes commanded to walk 
over burning coals, and he who escapes the fiery ordeal unhurt is 
supposed to have justice on his side. Another method is by diving 
into deep water, and the verdict is given in &vour of the person who 
continues immersed the longest. A third mode of trial is conducted 
by medicines. The priest adnuniBterB to eauA of the parties a pill, 
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vftuck iM sttpfMMed to coBBurt of iiiateriali of an emetic quality \ aad 
^ testimony of the person who retiins the pill without throwing^ it 
Off from his stomach, is considered as true, sometimes both nlaintiff 
and defendant are thrown to a ticer, when the cause is decidea by the 
superior good fortune of one of we contending parties. 

The methods of punishing crimfaials are no less severe in several 
Gases. The conricts are sometimes thrown to an elephant, and 
trampled to death* A person who has robbed the public treasury, 
has melted metals poured down his throat ; and he who has beoi 
found g^ty of lying b doomed to perish, by having his mouth sewed 
u^. For rebellion and mutiny, the convicts are ripped up alive, their 
entraik taken out, and their liodies are fastened in a kind of wicker 
basket, and exposed to birds and beasts of prey. For less atrocious 
crimes, a boara is fastened about the offender's neck. Some are set 
in the ground up to the shoulders, and ev«ry person is at libertf to 
buffet uiem. 

When a person of rank or fortune dies at Siam, the body is enclo* 
sed in a wooden bier, or varnished coffin ; and (he talapoins sing 
hymns over it. After a solemn procession, the body is burnt on a fu- 
neral pile of precious woods, erected near some temple ; and the 
spectacle is often rendered magnificent by the addition of theatrical 
exhibitions. The tombs are of a pyramidal form, and tliose of the 
kings large and lofty. Mourning is not prescribed by the laws, and 
th^ poor are buried without much ceremony. 






COCHIN-CHINA, <Jc. 

Cochin-China is bounded N. by Tonmiin ; E. by the China sea ; 
H. by Cambodia ; and W. by Laos. It extends" upwards of 400 
miles along the coast. 

The king of Cochin-China is said to have conquered Cambodia, 
Ijaos and Tonquin, and his dominions are nofv known by the name of 
the kingdom of An am. 

The population of the kingdom of Anam is estimated at 18,000,000. 

In examining the people on the south and west of China, we find 
the Cochin-Chinese who inhabit a mountainous region that lies south 
west of China : these are more tawny and ugly than the Chinese. 
The Tonquinese, whose country is more fertile, and who live under a 
colder climate than the Cocliin-Chinesc, are more beautiful. They 
are of a middle stature, and though their complexion be tawny, or 
approaching to an olive colour, yet tlieir skin is so smooth and deli- 
cate, that the smallest changes from redness to paleness are percepti- 
ble in their faces, a circumstance which distinguishes them from the 
other Indians. Their visage is generally flat and oval, their nose and 
lips well proportioned, their hair black, long, and very thick, and they 
u?e every art to make tlie teeth black. 

Character of the InhahxtanU of Cochin-China. 

The Cochin-Chinese are mild, generous, and very active, with great 

simplicity in tlicir manners. People of rank receive a very good ed- 

QcatioD, are remarkably kind to foreigners, reserved towards the 

pacgile at large, and exhibit the strict^t intqg^ty in the adainistra^ 
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tion of justice, which is done with promptitude, imd without ezpence. 
The surest mc^od which an officer in the state can adi^t for pnmK^ 
tion is fidelity in the performance of his duty. The inhahitants know 
little of science ; but agriculture and manufactures are in a flourish- 
ing state among them. Next to that of rice, the cultivation of the 
sugar cane is the most important branch 'of their husbandry. They 
have a peculiar and very excellent method of purifying sug^. 
Thieves and begjg^ars are not known in Cochin-China : ail have am- 
ple means of living. It is customary for travellers to go into any 
house and refinesh themselves without invitation, thanks, or inquiry ; 
they are follow-creatures, and on that account, received as friends or 
relations of the house into which they go. A foreigner would be ad- 
mitted on the same terms, and with mS. greater kiiMhiess. 

The manners and religion of this people seem to have been origin- 
ally Chinese ; they are attached to commerce, consider their mon- 
arch as immensely rich, and that his kingdom possesses all those ad" 
vanta^ of trade which are enjoyed by the other parts of India. 
The kmgs of Cochin and Tonqum are, nowever, subject to the em- 
peror of China. 

The religion is Pagan, the same as that professed in China. Here 
are a great number of temples devoted to the national religion, as 
well as stane which are usecT by Christians for their worship. 

Tonouin is bounded N by China ; £. by the gulf of Tonquin ; S. 
by Cocnin-China ; and W. by Laos. 

Character, ^c, of ^e Tonqvinese. 

The Tonquinese are active axra ingenious ; friends to science ; 
courteous to foreigners, especially to commercial men. Their gran- 
dees are proud : uieir soldiers insolent ; and fhe lower classes much 
addicted to pilfering, although they are punished very severely when 
detected. They are exceflent mechanics and fair (raders, but are 
gpreatly oppressed by their Idng and lords. 

The people in the south are a savage race, and go almost naked, 
with large silver and gold ear-rings, and coral, amber, or sheU brace- 
lets. In Tonquin and Cochin^China the two sexes are scarcely dis- 
tinguiBhable by their dress. People of quality are fond 'of English 
breed cloth ; red and green are their favourite colours. 

The name of Confucius is held in the highest respect in Tonquin ; 
but the natives pay adoration to images, to Uie horse and the elephant. 
Their temples and pagodas are often no larger than may be necessa- 
ry to accommodate the idol. Around those buildings the cells of the 
priests are situated, that attend to offer up theprayers of the people 
who resort thither for devotional purposes. The petition being de- 
livered in writing, it is read aloud by the priest berore the idol, while 
the petitioner lies prostrate on the ground, in the attitude of supplica- 
tion. The rich, however, seldom come to the pagoda, but perform 
their devo^ns in a part of their own houses, where one of their do- 
mestics o Aiates insted of the priest. When the petition has been 
read, it is Wmt in a pan of incense, and the poor neighbours and de- 
pendents are called in to partake of the entertainment which the 
master has provided for them ; the practice of this hospitality being 
considered as necessary to the procuring an auspicious r^i^ara to the 
prayers which have been offered. 

They never undertake any tilling of consequence without consult- 
ing an aatrologer) and hare their Incl^ and unlucky days. Every 
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hovr in the twenty-fimr is diBtingaiibed by the ntme of some animal < 
md the beast which marks the hour of a man's birth is erer avoided 
by him. 

A plurality of wives is allowed in Ton<)uin, and the husband may 
claim a divorce on the most trifling occasion, but he must restore the 
effects which the wife possessed at tilie time of marriage. The same 
indulgence is not allowed to the women. A woman convicted of 
adultery is thrown to an elephant, bred for the purpose, who taking 
her up with his trunk, tosses her in the air, and when she ialls, tram- 

Sles her under bis feet and crushes her to pieces. A man may sell 
is wives and children ; which, in times of scarcity, the poor make 
no scruple of doing. 

The funerals resemble those of the Chinese, in respect to the pro- 
cession and mourning ; but here they bum the corpse and deposit 
the ashes in an urn. Over the tombs of the rich they erect a wooden 
tower, four or five and twenty feet hijgfh, and the priest ascending to 
the top of it, makes a funeral oration in pnise of the decea^« 
This being concluded, he comes down, and sets the structure on &re^ 
while the people who attend the ceremony are entertained witSi a 
feast provided for the occasion. 

When a kinp^ dies, the royal corpse lies in state siKty-five days, 
during which tune his table continues to be served as when he was 
alive, the meat being distributed every evening among the priests 
and poor people. A splendid procession then commences towards 
the bur3ring-place of his ancestors, which thoug^ but two days* jour« 
ney distant, is seldom per^rmed, on these occasions, in less tnan sev- 
enteen. The great officers are obliged to mourn three years, the 
gentry six months, and the common people three ; and no public di* 
versions are permitted for three jears after the funeraL 

The government (^ Tonquin is of a singular kind. The inhabit- 
antB had revested from the Chinese, which was attended with a civil 
war. At length a compromise took place between the chief of the 
revolt and the representative of the ancient kings, by which the for- 
mer was to have all the executive powers of the government, under 
the name of Chouah ; but Oiat the Bua, or real king should retain 
the roval titles, and be permitted to enjoy some civil prerogatives 
within his palace, from which neither he nor any of his femiJy can 
Ntir without permission of the chouah. 



HINDOSTAN. 



Hindostan is bounded N. by Tibet ; E. by Farther India ; S. E. 
by the bay of Bengal ; S. W. by the Indian G£ean, and N. W. by 
the kingdom of Cabul. It has natural boundg^s on ail sides, viz. 
the Indus, the Himmaleh mountains, the bay oL]||epgal ^d the In- 
dian ocean. It extends from 8® to 35^ N. lat aSn|°m 64 to 92^ £. 
ton. The area is estimated at 1,020,000 geograpnicaa square miles. 

British Possessions. Geographical square miles, 357,000. Popu- 
lation, 53,500,000. Briti^ sJlies and tributaries, 169,000. Popula* 
tion, 17,500,000. Independent Principalities^ 494,000. Population 
.^«QO0,00e, G«and total, 1,090,000, Population, 101,000,000. 
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Englisk Empire in India* 

On looking^ over the map of modem India, one is astonisSied at tl^l 
immense tract of country contained within the lines which mark the 
British possessions, nor is the wonder lessened by the consideAUion^ 
tlmt the territory nominally under the goyemment of the Nizam ul 
Muluc, or Soubadar of the Decan, and that subject to the Peishwah 
of Poonah, are guarded and garris(»ed by British subsidiary forces, 
while these princes, not less Uian the shadow of the great Mogul, are 
prisoners in their palaces, to troops paid by tbemselres. Thus, the 
whole cf the immense region from the frontiers of Cabul to Cape 
Comorin, north and south, and from the Indus to the Gang^, east 
and west, is virtually under the British dominion ; while the rery few 
really independent chiefs and princes preserve that independence 
merely by sufferance. But, after all, it is chiefly the- empire of opin- 
ion that supports us in our possessions, for the natives outnumber us 
in such a proportion as must make us tremble, if ever injuries offers 
ed to them, or interference in those points of religion or custom te 
which they are attached, shall rouse them to the exercise of the 
physical superiority they possess, and to shake off the timid peaceful- 
ness which has hitherto distinguished them. 

The British dominions extend over by far the greater part of the 
above provinces ; voA accident rather than convenience, seems to 
have fixed the situation of the three presidencies from which tiiey are 
governed* 

Calcutta, the seat of the supreme government in India, stands on 
that branch of the Ganges called Hoogly, about eighty miles from 
Saugor island, where that'river falls into the sea. The approach to it 
^ is defended by a most dangerous coast, owing to the shoals called the 
sand-heads, which are deposited by the thousand mouths of Ganres, 
as it rolls into the ocean, and which, during the floods occasioned by 
rains, are continually changing their places. The bed of the Hoogly 
is also encumbered by similar sands, and the bays formed In its low 
woody shores are in general unhealthy. The aspect improves as yon 
approach the capital, and the clearing of the gpround has also improved 
the salubrity. Calcutta itself is now flBir from an unhealthy place, 
which is in great measure owing^ to draining the streets of tlie Black 
town, and constructing good roads in all directions from the presi- 
dency, a work which does the Marquis Wellesley more honour than 
bis magnificent palace at the presidency, or his eardens at Barrackpore. 

In the rainy season the Hoogly is navigable quite to the Ganges ; 
but in dry weather boats of all descriptions are obliged to pass through 
the sun«!erbunds, or channels, that intersect the Delta formed by the 
Ganges, into the main stream. The country round Calcutta is^per- 
fectly flat and very woody. In the immediate neighbourhood are 
acme very extensive salt-lakes, and the country in general, like ^the 
rest of Bengal, is extremely fertile. Fort W illiam, which defends 
this presidency, is strong, but perhaps larger than is necessary under 
the present circumstances, as the army that would be required to gar- 
rison it might certainly keep the field ; but it was built before the 
English possessed either the territory or the resources they are now 
masters of in India, and while the French, Danes, and Germans^ pos- 
sessed settlements on the river above Calcutta. 

The English society of Cidcutta, as it is more numerous, affords a 
ffreater variety of character, and a greater portion of intellectual re- 
finement, than that of either of the other presidencies. I have met, 
aays Mrs. Graham, with persons of both sexes in this place, whose 
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society reminded me of that we enjoyed together in Britnin, wifli 
ilbme of the wisest and best of oar coontiymen. Amoogthe fewliere 
who appreciate these things, (he OMMt agreeable specurations are al« 
waj8*UKiee that point homeward to that Europe where the mind of 
man seems to flourish in preference to the other continental diyisions. 
If we look round us, the passive submission, the apathy, and the de- 
grading BOperttition of the Hindoos ; the more actire fenaticism of 
the Mossulmen ; the ararice, the prodigality, tiie ignorance, and the 
vulgarity, of most of the white people, seem to pubce them all on a 
level, infiniteljf below that of the least refined nationB of Europe. 

Of thepubOc building^ of Calcutta, the gojemment-hoose, built 
by Lord Wellesly, is the most remarkable. The lower story forms a 
rustic basement, with arcades to the building, which is Ionic. On the 
north side there is a handsome portico, with a flight of steps, under 
which carriages drive to the entrance ; and on uie south there, is a 
circular colonnade, with a dome. The four wings, one at each cor- 
ner of the body of the building, are connected with it by circular 
panages, so long as to secure their enjoying the air all around, from 
whiobsver quarter the wind blows. These wings contain all the pri- 
vate apartments ; and in the north-east angle is the council-room, de- 
corated like the family breakfast and dinner-rooms, with portraits. 
The centre of the house is given up to two splendid rooms. The 
lowest is paved with dark grey marble, and supported by Doric co- 
lumns of chunam,* which one would take for Parian marble. Above 
the hall is the ball-room, floored with dark polished wood, and sup- 
ported by Ionic pillars of white chunam. Both these fine rooms are 
ligiited by a pronision of cut glass lustres siispended from the painted 
ceiling, where an excellent taste is displayed in the decorations. * 

Besides the government-house, the public buildings are, a town- 
house, which promises to be handsome when finished ; the court-house, 
a rood-looking building, and two churches, the largest of which has 
a fine portico, and both have handsome spires. The hospital and jail 
are to the south of the town, on that part of the esplanade called the 
Course, where all the equipages of Calcutta assemble every evening, 
as those of Madras do on the Mount Road. The houses now occu* 
pied by the orphan schools being ruinous, there are handsome designs 
tor erecting new ones. The writers* buildings, to the north of the 
government-house, look like a shabby hospital, or poorVhonse ; these 
contain apartments for the writers newlv come from Britain, and who 
are students at the College of Fort-William, which is in the centre 
of the buildings, and contains nothing but some lecture-rooms. 

Calcutta, like London, is a small town of itself, but its suburbs 
swell it to a prodigious city, peopled by inhabitants from every coun- 
try in the world. Chinese and Frenchmen, Persians and Germans, 
Arabs and Spaniards, Americnns and Portuguese, Jews and Dutch- 
men, are seen mixing with the Hrodoos and English, the original in- 
habitants and the actual possessors of tlie country. Tliis mixture of 
nations ought to weaken national prejudices ; but, amon^ the Eng^lisb 
the effect seems opposite. Every Briton appears to pride himself on 
being outrageously a John Bull ; but it is more in the manner than in 
the matter, for, in all serious affairs and questions of justice, every 
man is, as he ought to be on a footing. 

Madras, the second in rank of our presidencies, is perhaps more 
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central to our dommions than any of tbe others, but it has not a sin- 
gle natural advantage. Built upon tbe low sandy shore, against whicl^ 
a tremendous surf ponUnually beats, in the best seasons hardly to be 
crossed without risk, it has no port, or even headland, to protect the 
ships that resort to it. The sou around is so arid that it scarcely pro- 
duces rice, and tbe most assiduous cultivation is necessary to raise the 
commonest vegetables. Nevertheless, being the seat of ^vemment 
for the south of India, it is amazingly populous; and it is tbe depot 
for all the manufactures carried on in the northern circars, and the 
countries south of those provinces. The stuffs made there, thongh 
imported to Madras, take its name, instead of those of the countries 
where they are fabricated, and are known in Europe as M^julras mus- 
lins, long clothes, and chintzes. 

The fort of St George defends this settlement. It is situated so 
near the sea, that a hurricane, which happened in 1805, so completdy 
changed the face of the shore, that the water-gate, which had before 
been at some distance from the beach, was washed by the surf. A 
canal has been cut out from Fort George to Pulicat, about sixteen 
miles to the northward, whence the inhabitants of Madras are suppli- 
ed with charcoal and other necessaries. 

Bombay possesses more natural advantages than any other Euro- 
pean settlement in India, but it is that which has been most neglect- 
ed ; however, it is only a few years, since the Mahrattas have been 
so far subdued, as to render the surrounding districts safe. The island 
of Bombay is nine miles in length and three in breadth ; full of towns 
and villages, and every foot of the land in cultivation. It is connect- 
ed by a causeway, with the large and fruitful, though neglected island 
of Salsette, and forms with it, Caranja, and Elephanta, a most com- 
modious harbour. It has the advantage over every port in India in 
the rise of the tides, which is seventeen feet, whereas the highest 
springy in Prince of Wales' Island, and the wonderful harbour of 
TrincomaJee only rise to ten feet. It is consequently well adapted 
for building and docking lar^ ships, the timber for which is furnished 
by the Malabar coast ; and its situation, opposite to the Persian and 
Arabian shores, makes it peculiarly fit tor commerce. No place 
seems so well situated. Its excellent, well-defended harbour, tbe fer- 
tility of the adjoining districts, the agreeableness of the climate, and 
the extreme beauty of the scenery, all contribute io make it one of 
the roost charming spots in the world, as far as the g^ifts of nature are 
concerned. 

I was informed, says Mrs. Graham, that Bombay contains upwards 
of two hundred thousand inhabitants. The Europeans are as nothing 
ID this number, tbe Parsees from six to eight thousand, the Mussul- 
mans nearly the same number, and the remainder are Portuguese 
and Hindoos, with the exception of about three or four thousand 
Jews, who long passed in Bombay for a sect of Mahometans, govern- 
ed by a ms^strate, called the caz y of Israel : they willingly eat and 
<M>nverse with the Mussulman?. A number of them are imbodied 
amon^ the marine sepovs, but most of them are low traders. The 
dweUin^ of the rich natives are surrounded by virandas, equally 
necessary to guard against the intemperate heat of the sun, and the 
monsoon rains : they are generally painted in flowers and leaves of a 

g-een or red colour ; those of the Hindoos have usually aome of the 
bles of their mytholo^rv represented on their walls. The houses 
are necessarily <m great extent, because, if a man has twenty sons, ^ 
they all coQtuine to lire voder the same loo^ ereii when married ; 
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aod unclet, brothen, sons, and gprandsoiis, ranain (o^lfaer till the 
increase of ^umberB actnaily forces a part of the. family to seek a 
new dweUiog. The knrer classes content th^pselves with small 
hati, mostly of clay, and roofed with cndjan^ a mat made of the leaves 
of the palmyra or cocoa-nut tree, plaited tocher. Some of these 
huts are so small, that they only admit of a man's ^tting upri^^ht in 
them, and harely shelters his feet when he lies down. There is uso- 
ally a small garden round each house, containing a few herbs and 
vegetables, a plantain tree, and a cocoa-nut or two. 

Different yationt. 
The Moffuls, and other natires of India nearly resemble the En- 
ropeaos in features, but differ from them in colour. The Moguls are 
ohre ; the women, who are extremely handsome, make frequent use 
of bathing. 

The natives of Benjpl are yellower than the Moguls : but their 
manners are totally different. A great slave trade, both of malei 
and females, is carried on in this country. 

The natives of the Coromandel coasts are blacker than those of 
Beug^, less civilized, and g^ almost naked. 

Those of the Malabar coast are still blacker. The women wear 
rold rings in their nose, and both men and women, young girls and 
boys, bathe promiscuously, in baths made for the purpose in the mid- 
dle of the towns. 

The cu<itoms of the different Indian nations are all very singular. 
Many of them eat nothing that has been animated : tiiey even dread 
to kill the smallest insect, and take every means to prevent it. I 
Mw, says M. Stavorinus, several of them who wore a piece of thin 
linen or gauze before the mouth, in order that they might not deprive 
any creature of life by their breath. Others have a brush or broom, 
with which they sweep away the dust from the ground they tread 
upon, that they may not crush any living thiug to death with their 
feet. If, by accident, they have the misfortune to kill any insect or 
animal, they impose a heavy penance upon themselves, which b ac- 
companied with many washings and purifications. When tbev meet 
a hunter or fisher, they earnestly beg him to desist ; if he be <1eaf to 
their entreaties, they offer him money for his gun or net ; and if he 
still refuse to cofnply, they troubl ; the waters to frighten the fish, and 
set up hideous cries to put the birds to flight. 

The Naires of Calicut form a band of nobles, whose only profession 
is that of arms. These men are comely and handsome, fuU of cour- 
age, and dexterous in the management of their weapons. 

The natives of Cambaia are more or less of an ash colour ; and 
those who live near the sea are more swarthy than the others. Those 
of Guzerat are yellow, and the inhabitants of Goa are olive. 

The manners of the Hindus are proverbially mild and gentle, and 
among the higher orders especially, it is extremely rare to see any 
one adlow himself to be transported by i^assion into the slightest in- 
temperance of word or gesture. The higher classes of women are 
now almost as much recluses as those of the Mussulmans, who have 
introduced their jealousy of the sex into India. 

The lower castes of Hindu women are employed in a manner ana- 
logous to te professions of their husbands : and it is by no means 
nncommon to see them carrying burdens, working in mortar and 
lime, tilling the ground, and other laborious occupations. 

The daily life of a Hindu ftdmiti of little raiietj, almost erery ac- 
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tion beingf prescribed by law. The Pnranas contain rules for diet, 
and for the manner and time of eatine ; two meals, one in the fore* 
noon, the other in the evening, being ^owed. They also enumerate 
tiie places, such as a boat, where a Hindu must not take his repast, 
and the persons with whom it is permitted to partake of food, among 
whom are his sons and other inmates, excepting his wife.' The pos- 
ture in which it is enjoined to sit, and the quarter to which the face 
must be turned while eating, with the precautions requisite to insu* 
late the person, lest it be touched by the impure, are particularly in* 
sisted on. After washing his hands and feet, and sipping water, the 
Hindu must sit down on a stool or cushion before his plate, which is 
placed on a plain spot of ground, wiped and smoothed, in a quadran- 
gular form if he be a Bruimin, a tnangle is required for a Xetne, a 
circle for a Vaissya, and a crescent for a Sudra. When the food is 
brought in, he must bow to it, and, raising both hands to his forehead, 
say, ^' May this be always ours." When he sits down, he must lifl 
the plate or food with his lefl hand, and bless it. If the food be band* 
ed to him, be must say, *^ May Heaven giye thee ;" and, on taking 
it, ^* Earth accepts thee.'* Before he begins to eat, he must move 
his hand round his plate, or rathe? his own person, to insulate him- 
self; he then offers fiye lumps of food to Yama (the Hindu Pluto,) 
sips water, and offers fiye other lumps to the fiye senses ; when wet- 
ting his eyes, he eats his repast in silence, with all the fingers of his 
right hand. At the end of his meal, he again sips water, saying, 
" Ambrosial fluid, thou art the couch of Vishnu and of food !" 

Of ike Myiore and Malabar Districts of HindoHan, 
In describing these districts, we fortunately are possessed of supe* 
nor. and authentic documents in the travels of Dr. Buchanan. 

In the afternoon of the 23d April, 1800, says Dr. B. I set out from 
Madras, in the very hot dry weather, whicn usually prevails at tins 
season. After leaving the plain occupied by the houses of Europe- 
ans, I entered a country then scorched up by a powerful sun, yet 
containing little waste land ; for the soil being fine, produces a very 
good crop of rice, provided, that in the wet season, the usual quanti^ 
of rain fUls. In some places, the industry of the natives causes a 
verdure that is highl}r refreshing, by watering a few fields, that are 
near tanks, or resenroirs of water. These fields are now covered 
with rice, approaching to maturity ; and in the rainy seasons they 
will yield another crop. The appearance of the country, however^ 
at this time of the year, is dreary. It is sdmost as level as Bengal ; 
and in general forms a naked, brown, duster plain, with few vilk^^, 
or any uang to refieve the eye, except a ridge of abrupt detacned 
hills towards the south. The roads are good ; and many of the huts 
being built of mud, and neatly covered with tiles, have a better ap- 
pearance than those ef Bengal : but the roofs of such as are thatched 
look ragjged ; if the thatch is not composed of smooth straw, but of 
palmira leave9|4lihich never can be put on with neatness. 

Near the ro^d, charitable persons have built many resting-places 
for porters, "ttko here <3arry all the burdens on the head. These rest- 
ing-places consist of a wall of about four feet high, on which the 
porters can deposit their burdens, and from which, after having rest- 
ed themselves, they can again, without assistance, take up their loads. 
The inns, or choultries which are common on the road, evince an at* 
tention to travellers not to be found in Bengal. At these places, the 
poorest, without expense, have shelter from the inclemencies of thf 
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weather ; and tbe richer traveller can purchase both for himsdf and 
for hit cattle, at least the necessaries of life. 

This part of the country, although at present naked, seems capa- 
ble of raising trees and hedges ; and shows evident appearance of its 
being in a state of improvement, there being in view many new plan- 
tations, especially of fruit trees, and coooaF-nut palms. 

Leaving on the right the road to Poonamalee, I went to Condato* 
ru, near which the country assumes a yetj different, and a very plea- 
sinff aspect Numerous small canals, m>m the Saymbrumbacum 
tank, convey a constant supply of water to most of the neighbouring 
fields, and fertilize them without the trouble of machinery. They 
consequently yield every year, two crops of rice. The one at pre- 
sent on the ground will be reaped in June, and has a very promising 
appearance. 

The cattle in the neighbourhood of Madras, are of the species 
which is common to the Decan. They are mostly light brown, or 
white, and, notwithstanding the apparent want of pasture, are in 
better condition than the laMmring catUe of Bengal, owin^ probably 
to the superior care that is taken of tbe rice straw by the mhabitants 
of Madras. Milch cows are fed entirely on gprass ; grain, or pulse, 
if rarely given to such cattle as are not employed in hard labour. 

Near Madras, buffaloes are in general use, and are often yoked in 
the same cart with bullocks, althoogh the paces of the two animals 
are very different. 

Throughout tbe Oamatio, the ass is a very oommon animal. The 
breed is as small as in Bengal ; some are of the usual ash colour, 
whilst others are almost bl«;k, in which case, the cross on their 
shoulders disappears. Milk-white asses aro also to be found, but they 
are rare. These are not varieties as to species ; for black individu* 
als have sometimes ash-coloured colts, and, on the contrary, black 
eolts are sometimes produced by adi-coloured dams. They are kept 
by five classes of ))eople, who are all of low cast, for the higher ranks 
disdain the use of an animal so impure. 

The greater part of the Brahmans in the lower Camatic follow 
secular professions. They almost entirely fill the different offices in 
the collection of the revenue, and administration of justice ; and they 
are exclusively employed as Hircaras, that is, guides, or messengers, 
and as the keepers of inns or choultries. Much of the land is rented 
by them ; but, like the Jews, they seldom put their hand to actual 
labour, and on no account will they hold the plough. Tlicir farms 
they chiefly cultivate by slaves of the inferior casts, called Sudra, and 
Panchum JBundura. 

Panchum Bundum are by far the most hardy and laborious people 
oi the country, but the greater pait of tliem are slaves. So sensible 
of their value was Hyder, that in I is incursions it was those chiefly 
whom be endeavoureii to carry avwiv. He settled them in many dii- 
tricts as fenners, and would not siiScr them to be called by their pro* 
per name, which is considered opprobrious ; but ordered that they 
should be called cultivators. 

Of the Hindoos and their Tribes, 
The Hindoos are called so from Indoo or Hindoo, which in the 
Shanscrit language, signi6es the moon, from which, and the sun they 
deduce their tabumus orip^in. Hindostan, the domestic appellation of 
India, is derived from Hindoo and tfan, a rsgiony and the river Indoa 
takes its name from the people. 
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The Hindooft hare, from all antiquity, been diyided into rouii 
GREAT TRIBES, each of which comprehends a variety of inferior 
oastB. These tribes do not intermarry,* eat, drink, or associate with 
one another, except when thev worsmp at the temple of Juggernaut^ 
where it is held a crime to male any distinction. 

The jfi,rilj and most noble tribe, are the Brahmins, who are the 
priestwiod. They are not excluded from j^emment, trade, or ag« 
riculture, though they are strictly prohibited from all menial offices. 
Thev derive tl^ir name from Brmina, who they allegorically say, 
produced the Brahmins from his head, when he created the world. 

The second in order is the Sittri tribe^ who, according to' their 
original institution^ ourht to be all military men, because Brimha is 
said to have produced uiem from his heart, ai~ an emblem of that cou - 
rage which warriors should possess. 

The name of Beish is given to the third tribe. These are for the 
most part merchants, bankers, and shop-keepers, and are said to have 
sprung from the belly of Brimha, the word Beish signifying a provi- 
der or nottrisher. 

The fourth tribe is that of Sudder, who are menial servants, inca- 
' pahle of raising themselycs to any superior rank ; they are supposed 
to have spruug from the feet of Brimha. 

If any of the four tribes be excommunicated, he and his posterity 
are for ever shot out from the society of ever^ person in the nation, 
excepting that of the Hari cast, who are held in utter detestation by 
^e other tribes, and are employed only in the meanest and vilest offi- 
ces. This circumstance renders excommunication so dreadful, that 
any Hindoo will suffer torture and even death rather than deviate 
'from one article of his faith. 

The Hindoo Religion. 

The Hindoo religion admits of no proselytes ; and is .therefore a 
principal means of preserving the castes pure and distinct ; neither 
nave tne Mahomedan conquests and oppressions, nor the intercourse 
cf Europeans with the Hindoos, been able to subvert a system of 
theology and jurisprudence, interdicted from all change by the most 
riffid laws. 

This religious and moral system is no doubt of great antiqui^ ; 
but those who have deeply iovestiguted the ancient and pleasing no- 
tions in the Hindoo mythologn^ which bears a great resemblance to 
that of the Greeks, and may perhaps be traced to the same origin, 
are of opinion, that the religious and civil laws of the Hin«^ooB, caUed 
the Institutes of Menu, were compiled about eight hundred and eigh- 
ty years before the birth of our Saviour ; that the Vedas, or sacred 
volumes, were written three hundred years prior to the Institutes ; 
and that preceding this period, every thing being handed down by 
oral tradition, the account was obscure and fabulous. 

Divested of extraneous matter, there ar>pears to be a great degree 
of purity and sublimity in the genuine principles of the Hindoo reli- 
gion, though now obscured by superstitious rites, and blended witb 
gross idolatry. In their original simplicity, they teach that there is 
one supreme ruler of the universe, who is styled Brahma, or the 
Great One : they inculcate also, that this supreme intelligence con- 
sists of a triad, or triple divinity, expressed by the mystic word Om ; 
and disdngaisAied by the names of Vishnu, Brahma, and Sheva ; or the 
creating, preserving, and destructive power of the Alnighty. Ima- 
1^ of oieie attributes are placed in their temples ; and worship and 
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Mcrificet ftre daily performed before tbem, and e rariety of eCber 
atatuteS) representing the different qualities of the Supreme Beinr : 
ao that it is a complete system of polvtheism, and the source of « 
thousand fables subversire of truth and simpliciff. 

Tet it ever was, and ever must be difficult, for either Chnstiana or 
Mahomedans, to convert a Hindoo : for, with them theology ia ao 
blended with the whole moral and civil obligations of life, thai it en* 
tors into every habit, and sanctions almost eveir aotion. 

On withdrawing the veil from the sacred volumes of the Hindooa, 
we see Brahma, or the supreme deity, represented as absorbed in the 
contemplation of his own esaonoe, but Iran an impulse of divine 
love, rnolving to create other beings to partake of his ghury, and to 
be happy to all eternity. He snake the word, and angeh rose into 
existence ! He commanded, and the hosts of heaven were formed ! 
They were created free ; and were made partekersof the divine glo- 
ry, aiMi beatitude, on the easy condition of praising their Creator, and 
acknowledging him for their supreme Liord. But not content with 
.this happy state in the c^elestial i^^'ions, some of the principal spirits 
rebelled, and drew a number afl^ them ; who were aH doomeid to 
languish in that scene of horror, so finely described by our sublime 
noecs* 

Li procasB of time, at the interoeasion of the faithful angek, the 
fiUal aoom of these faUen spirits was revoked ; and they were re- 
leased on the conditions of repentance, and amendment, in a state at 
probation. For this purpose a new creation of worlds look place ; 
and moral bodies were prepared for the apostate angles, which they 
were to animate for a certain space ; there to be suoject to natural 
and mortal evils ; through which they were doomed to transmigprate 
under eighty-nine different forms ! the last into that of man ! whea 
their powers and faculties are enlarged, and a merciful Creator 
rests his chief expectations of their repentance and restoration to his 
iavour. If they then fail, their punishment is renewed, and they are 
doomed to begm again their first state of transmigration. In this 

Stem we are struck with the intermixture of truth with error, and 
le traditions, bearing, in many particulars, a resemblance to the 
sacred truths of divine revelation. 

On this hypothesis, it appears, that one principal reason for the 
Hindoos regarding the cow with such religious veneration, is, that 
they believe the soul transmigrates into this animal, immediately pre- 
cemng its assumption of the human form. No Hindoo, even of the 
lowest caste, will loll a cow, or taste its flesh ; they will die with 
perfect resignation, rather than violate this tenet ; as has been fre- 
ouently experienced on board the vessels in the Indian seas, when all 
*uieprovision except salt beef has been expended. 

The Hindoos estimate the delinquency of these apostate spirits, by 
the class of mortal forms which they are doomed to inhabit ; thus au 
voracious and unclean animals, whether inhabitants of earth, air, or 
water, as well as men whoee lives and actions are publicity and atro- 
ciously wicked, are supposed to contain a malignant spirit : on the 
contrary, those animals which subsist on vegetables, and do not prey 
upon each other, are pronounced favoured of the Almighty. 

That every animal form is endued with cogitation, memoij, and 
reflection, is one of the established tenets of me Brahmins ; indeed, 
it must necessarily follow from the supposed metempsychosis of the 
apostate spirits through these mortal lorms : they also believe that 
erery diatmct species of the animal oreatioii bare a oompreheiiaiTe 
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node of oommniucflitiiijf tbeir ideas, peculiar to thenuelres 
tiiat the metempsychosu of the delinqueDt spirits extendi tl 
ererr organisea body, even to the amaUest insect and reptile, 
hig^hly venerate the bee, and some species of the ant ; and coi 
te n>iritB animating these fimns to be favoured by God, and tl 
hitelMctual faculties are more enlarged under tnem than in 
others* 

The devotion of the Hindoos to the Supreme being, and the 
or deities, consists in a regular attendance at die dowels, or te 
especially at the solemn ftntivals ; in perlbrmine particular re. 
oeremomes in their own houses ; in prayers, ablutions, fasting 
penances ; but especially in oblations, which consist chiefly < 
ces, incense, rice, firuits, and flowers ; and although they have 
in former times accused of offering human sacrifices, it is c 
they now very rarely shed even the blood of an animal in the! 
gious services. 

BuritU Service. 

During the fimeral ceremony, which is solemn and afiectii 
Brahmins address the respective elements in words to the foU 
purport : although there may be a different mode of performing 
religious rites in other parts of Hindostan. 

O Earth ! to thee we commendi our brother ; of ^ee h 
formed ; by thee he was sustained ; and unto thee he now reti 

O FiRB ! thou hadst a claim in our brother ; during his ] 
subsisted by thy influence in nature ; to thee we commit his 
thou emblem of purity, may his spirit be purified on entering 
state of existence ! 

O Air ! while the breath of life continued, our brother respt 
thee ; his last breath is now departed ; to thee we yield him ! 

O Water ! thou didst contribute to the life of our brother 
wert one of his s\istainiag elements. His remains are now ' 
sed : receive thy share of him, who has now taken an ever 
flight 

Hindoo Women. 

The Hindoo women, when young, are delicate and beautif 
far as we can reconcile beauty with tiie olive complexion. Tl 
finely proportioned, their limbs small, their features soft and n 
and their eyes black and ]an|fuishing ; but the bloom of beaul 
decays, and age makes a rapid progress before they have seen 
years ; this may be accounted for from the heat of the climat 
the customs of the country ; as they often are mothers at 
years of age, and grand-mothers at five and twenty. Monte 
justly remarks, that women in hot climates are marriageable a 
nine, or ten years of age ; therefore in those countries infan< 
marriage generally g^ together. They are old at twenty ; tlu 
son therefore never accompanies their beauty : when beauty d< 
the empire, the want of reason forbids the claim ; when re 
obtained, beauty is no more ! And he further observes, thai 
women ought to be in a state of dependence, for reason cam 
cure in old age that empire which even youth and beauty coi 
give. ^ 

No women can be more attentive to cleanliness than the IC 
they take every method to render their persons delicite, sofIL 
traetiTe; their dress is peculiarly beOMning, consisting or 
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piece of silk, or cotton, tied round the waist, dud hui|rui^ in a frtcc- 
ml in.ianer to the feet ; it is afterwards brought over the Dody in ae^- 
li^ent folds, under which they coyer the bosotn with a short watstooat 
of satin, but they wear no linen. Their long black hair is adorned 
with jeweU, and wreaths of flowers ; their ears are bored in manj 
places, and loaded with pearls : a variety of gold chains, strings oif 
pearl, and precious stones, fail from the neck over the bosom. The 
arms are covered with bracelets, from the wrist to the elbow ; tbej 
have also goll and silver chains round the ancles, and abundance of 
rings on their fiogers and toes ; among the former is frequently a 
small mirror. The richer the dress the less becoming it appears, and 
a iiiudoo woman of distinction always seems to be overloaded with 
finery ; while the village nymphs, with fewer ornaments, but in the 
same degant drapery, are more captivating. There are, however, 
very few women, even of the lowest families, who have not aome 
Jewels at their marriage. 

Fakeen, 

The fakeers. or yogees, of the Senassee tribe, are a set of mendi- 
cant philosophers, who travel all over Hindostan, and live on the 
charity of the other castes. They are geoerally entirely naked, 
most of them robust, handsome, men : they admit proselytes from 
the other tribes, especially youth of bright parts, and take great 
paios to instruct them in their mysteries. Tbe^e gymnosophists often 
unite in large armed bodies, and perfurm pilgrimages to the sacred 
rivers and celebrated temples; but they are more like an army 
marching through a province, than an assembly of saints in proces* 
sion to a temple, and often lay the countries through which they pass 
under contrioution. 

Many yogees, and similar professors, are devotees of the strictest 
order, carrying their su perdition and enthusiasm far beyond any 
thing we are acquainted with in Earope : even the austerities of Lot 
Trappe are light in comparison nrith the voluntary penaoces of these 
philosophers ; who resiae in holes and caves, or remain under the 
nanian trees near the temples. They imagine the expiation of their 
own sins, and sometimes those of others, consists in the most rigorous 
penances and mortifications. Some of them enter into a solemn vow 
to continue for life in one unvaried posture ; others undertake to 
carry a cumbrous load, or drag a heavy chain ; some crawl on their 
hands and knees for years, around an extensive empire ; and others 
roll their bodies on the earth, from the shores of the Indus to the 
banks of the^anges, and in that hunriiliating posture, collect money 
to enable them either to build a temple, to dig a well, or to atone for 
some particular sin* Some swing du' ing their whole life, in t}ii4 tor- 
rid clime, before a slow fire ; others suspend themselves, with their 
heads downwards, for a certain time, over the fiercest flames. 

I have seen, says Mr. Forbes, a man who had made a vow to bold 
up his arms in a perpendicular manuer above his head, and never to 
suspend them ; at length he totally lost the power of moving them at 
all. He was one of the gymnosophists, who wear no kind of cover- 
ing, and seemed more like a wild beast than a man : his arms, from 
having been so long ia one posture, were become withered, and dried 
up ; while his outstretched fingers, with long nails of twenty years 
growth, g^ve them the appearance of extraordinary horns ; his bair, 
roll of dust, and never combed, hung over him in a savnpfe manner ; 
and> except in his erect posture^ thm appeared nothing human about 
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him. This man was trareUing^ throughout Hindostan, and being un- 
able to help himself with food, women of distinction among the Hin- 
doos contended for the honour of feedmg tliis holy person wherever 
lieappeu^d* 

Other Fanatics. 
A set of very extraordinary Hindoo fanatics are to be met with in 
different parts of the country : particular villages are appropriated 
for this ceremony, where the swingers assemble at stated seasons. In 
the centre of an area, surrounded b^ numerous spectators, is er^et- 
ed a pole, from twenty to thirty feet in height, on which is placed a 
long norizontal beam, with a rope run over a pulley at the extremity ; 
to Sis rope they fix an iron hook, which being drawn through the in- 
teguments of the devoted swinger, he is suspended aloft in the »ir» 
amidst the acclamations of the mnititude. Tne longer he is capable 
of this painful exertion, and the more violently he swings himself 
round, the greater the merit ; from the flesh giving waj', Sie perfor- 
mer sometimes falls from hi<i towering height, and breaKs a limb, but 
if he escape that accident, from the usual temperance of the Hindoos, 
the wound soon heals. This penance is generallv voluntary, in per- 
formance of a religious vow, or inflict^ for the expiation c^ sins 
committed, either by himself, or some of his fiunily. 

The Pooleaht and Pariars. 

The degraded Pooleahs are an abject and unfortunate race, wh«|^ 
by cruel laws and tyrannical customs, are reduced to a wretched state ; 
while the monkeys are adored as sylvan deities, and in some parts of 
Malabar, have temples and daily sacrifices. The treatment of the 
poor Pooleahs, and the cruel difference made by human laws between 
them and the pampered Brahmins, afford a terrible contrast. Banish- 
ed from society, th^ have neither houses nor lands, but retire to so- 
litary places, hide themselves in ditches, and climb into umbrageous 
trees for shelter, they are not pennitted to breathe the same air with 
the other castes, nor to travel on a public road. If by accident they 
should be there, and perceive a Brahmin or Nair at a distance, they 
must instantly make a loud howlinr , to warn him from approaching, 
until they have retired, or climbed up the nearest tree. If a Nair 
accidentally meets a Pooleah on the highway, he cuts him down with 
as little ceremony as others destroy a noxious animal ; even the 
lowest of the other castes will have no communication with a Poo- 
leah. Hunger sometimes compels them to approach the villages, to 
exdiange baskets, fruit, or such commodities as they may have for a 
little grain: having called aloud to the peasants, they tell'thcir wants, 
leave the barter on the gpround, and retiring to a distance, trust to 
the honesty of the villagers to place a measure of com equal in va- 
lue to the barter, which the Pooleahs aflerwanls take awav- Con* 
stant poverty and accumulated misery have entu*e!y debased the hu- 
man form, and gfiven a squalid and savage appearance to these un« 
happy beings. 

xet, debased and oppressed as the Pooleahs are, thore exist 
throughout India, a caste called Pariars, stil more abject and wretch- 
ed. If a PooleaJi, by any accident, touches a Pariar, he must per- 
form a varietv of ceremonies, and go through many ablutions, before 
he can be cleansed from the impurity. With such ideas of defile- 
ment, no marriages are contracted between the Pooleahs and Pariars, 
nor do they eat together, although the only difference in their ban- 
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^uet ti, that die. Pooleahs eat of all animal food, Except beef, aii4 
tometiines of that which dies of itself, while the Pariars not only feast 
upoa dead carcasses, but eat beef and carrion of every kind. The 
Brahmins of Malabar have thought proper to place Cluistiaiks in the 
•ame rank with the Pariars. 

Hindoos and Mahraitas, 

HaYinn^ already described the Hindoos in their national and indiri- 
dual character, it is only necessary in this place, to recapitulate a few 
ciftumstances, in which the Mahrattas are generally included. Their 
religious tenets are mild and benevolent: and although mixed with 
many errors, and bewildered in the mazes of Polytheism, their defi- 
nition of the Supreme Being is truly sublime ; their rites and cere- 
monies, with a few exceptions, are pions, inoffensive, and suited to 
the climate. The high caste of Brahmins are their priests and philo- 
sophers, the physicians of their bodies, and the guardians of their 
souU. We here allude to the recluse sect of this oHer, who minister 
in the temples, and preside in the colleges and religions ceremonies ; 
or abstemiously retire from the world, to spend their days in piooi 
ex^roise^, and superstitious penance. 

The Brahmins, Banians, and superior castes of the Hindoos, are 
generally innocent and peaceable ; they never taste any thing that 
either has or can have life, abstaining even from eggs, Secause they 
contain the vital principle ; nor will they put to death the most nox- 
ious reptile. Many of these enthusiasts carry a small broom to sweep 
the ground before they sit down, lest they should crush some insect, 
and wear a cluth before their mouth from the fear of inhaling them 
with their breath. The diet of the higher tribes of Hindoos consists 
of orrain, pulse, fruit, milk, and vegetables, except onions and garlic: 
male into curries, seasoned with snices and butter, to be eaten with 
rice: these constitute their principal meal. TheFajopoots, Mahrat- 
tas, an-l many of thft inferior castes, eat mutton, pork, goat, venison, 
and fish ; but no one. on any consi'leration, will taste the flesh of the 
ox or cow, an animal held in the highest d^^ree of yeneration bj 
eyery Hindoo. 

Banian HospttaL 

The Banian hospital at Sural is a most remarkable institntioD ; it 
consists of a large plot of ground, enclosed with high walls, divided 
into several courts, or wards, for the accommodation of animals: in 
sickness thev are attended with the tenderest care, and find a peace- 
ful asylum ^or the in^rmities of age. When an animal breaks a 
limb, or is otherwise disabled from serving his master, he carries him 
to the hospital ; and, inJiffcrent to what nation or cast the owner may 
belongf the natient is never refused admittance. If he recovers, W 
canno' be reclaimed, but must remain in the hospital for life, subject 
to the duty of drawing water for those pensioners debilitated, by age 
' or disease, from procuring it for themselves. 

At my visit, says Mr. Forbes, the hospital contained horses, mules, 
OTpri. sheep, goats, monkevs, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds; 
with an age 1 tortoise known to have been there for seventy-fiveyears- 
The nriost ex*r\ordinarv ward was that appropriated to rats, mice, 
buirs. and other noxious vermin : the overseers of the hospital fine- 
qu^nMv hire hcargars from th** streets, for a stipulated sum, to pass the 
night -imong the flr^ris, lice, and bugs, on the express oonditioo of suf- 
fering them to enjoy their feast without molestation* 
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Hie Baman hospital io Snratbas sereral dependent oid<yinnents 
without the walls, for those iavalids and cooyalescents to whom pas- 
turage and country air may be recommended ; and especially for the 
roats purchased from slaughter on the anniversary of the Manomedan 
festival, when so many of those animals are devoted to destruction. 
The doctrine of the metempsych^is is commonly supposed to be the 
eanse of founding this singular hospital ; I, fufwever, conversed toUh 
general eennble Brahmine on the tuhjectt who rather OMirUe it to m 

MOTIVE OF BENEVOLENCE TOR THE ANIMAL CREATION : UOr CaU we 

do Otherwise than to approve of that part of the institution appropri- 
ated for the comfort of those valuable creatures who have exhausted 
their strength in the service of man. 

Burning oj a Widcw, 

The following account of the burnio|^ of a Gentoo woman, on the 
funeral- pile of her deceased husband, is taken from the voyages of 
Stavoriiius, who was an eye-witness to the ceremony. ** We found," 
says M. Stavorinus, ** the body of the deceased lyings upon a couch, 
covered with a piece of white cotton, and strewed with betel-leaves. 
The woman, who was to be the victim, sat upon the couch with her 
face turned to that of the deceased. She was richly adorned, and 
held a iitrle green branch in her right hand, with which she drove 
awa^ the flies from the body. She seemed like one buried in the most 
profound meditation, yet betrayed no signs of fear. Many of her re- 
lati >iii attended upon her, who, at stated intervals, struck up various 
kinds of music. 

The pile was made by driving green bamboo stakes into the earth, 
between which was first laid fire-wood, ver}' dry and combustible; 
upon this was put a quantity of dry straw, or reeds, besmeared with 
grease : this was done alternately, till the pile was five feet in heigbt, 
and the whole was then strewed with rosin finely powdered. A white ' 
cotton sheet, which had been washed in the Ganges, was then spread 
over the pile, and the whole was ready for the reception of the victim. 

The widow was now admonished by a priest, that it was time to be- 
gin the rites. She was then surrounded by women, who offered her 
betel, and besought her to supplicate favours for them when she join- 
ed her husband m the presence of Ram, or their highest god, and 
above all that she would salute their deceased friends, whom she might 
meet in the ccle^'tial mansions, in their names. 

In the the mean time the body of the husband was taken and wash- 
ed in the river. The woman w is also led to the Ganges for ablution, 
whore she divested herself of all her ornaments. Her head wa«i cov- 
ered with a piece, of silk, and a cloth was tied round her body, in 
which the priests put soimc parched rice. 

She then took a farewell of her friends, and was conducted bv two 
of her female relations to the pile. When she came to it, she scatter- 
ed flowers and parched rice upon the spectators, ajr^ put some into 
the mouth of the corpse. Two priests next led her three times round 
it, while she threw rice amoner the bystanders, who gathered it up 
with great eagerness. The last time she went round, she placed a 
little earthen burning lamp at each of the four corners of the pile ; 
tfien laid herself down on the right side, next to the body, which she 
embraced with both her arms, a piece of white cotton was spread over 
them both, thev wore bound together with two easy bandages, and a 
quantity of fire- wood, straw, and rosin, was laid upon them. In the 
last place, her neapiit j^elation, to whomy on the banks of ^e rirer* 
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■he bad giren ber noae-jeweb, came with aburning; torch, and Mt tbe 
straw on fire, aqd in a moment the whole was in a flame. The noise 
ik the drums, and the shouts of the spectators, were such, thai the 
shrieks of ttie unfortunate woman, if she uttered any» could not have 
been heard." 

• 

Burying alive. 

The cremation of Hindoo widows with the bodies of their deceased 
husbands, is now no lon^r doubted ; but, it is more difficult to be- 
lieve, that men in the prime of life, and surrounded by erery blesiln^, 
should Toluntarily desire to immolate themselves to their deities, and 
be buried alire ;' a sacrifice, howerer, not uncommon among the 
tribe of Gosannees, and other Hindoo devotees. A short time, says 
our author, before I took charge of Dhuboy, a yoiingf man insisted on 
being interred alive near the temple at the Gate of Diamonds ; and 
soon after another performed the same sacrifice about half a mile 
without the English districts, because I refused him permission to do 
it in his native village; for neither is this self-immolation, the crema- 
tion of women, nor any other act of suicide, allowed of within the 
Company's territories. These solemn sacrifices are always perform- 
ed in the presence of manj witnesses, and during the celebration of 
various religious ceremonies by the brahmins. 

On such a sacrifice being announced, a large crowd assemble ; a 
round^it is dug, of a depth sufficient for a man to stand upright, into 
which the self-devoted victim descends, and the earth is gradually 
thrown on, until it entirely covers him. A tomb of solid masonry n 
immediately erected over his head, and solemn rites and flowerv of- 
fering's are performed at stated periods, in memory of a saint, who is 
supposed to have rendered an acceptable sacrifice to the destructive 
power, or some other deity in the Hindoo mythoogy. 

Indian seasons. 

Durin^^ the rainy season, and for a few weeks afterwards, tbe conn- 
try in Hindostam is delightful ; nothing can exce(^ its verdure, and 
general beauty ; but the fervour of a tropical sun soon clothes the 
earth with a russet hue, which continues until the annual fall of rain. 
In that long interval of eight months, not a single shower fidls, and 
the nightly dews, though copious, are insufficient to prcp'»rve the 
grass : yet most of the trees, as in otiier tropical climates, a.« ever^ 
greens. 

In the temperate climes of Europe, it is difficult to coneeive the 
force and beauty of the eastern language respecting fertilizing streams 
and refreshinr showers : it is not so with the inhabitants of uie torrid 
zone, who look forward with eager expectation to the setting in of the 
rainy season : when cultivation commences, the seed is sown, and a 
joyful harvest anticipated. Should these periodical rains be withheld^ 
when the heavens are '* as brass, and the earth as iron," the conse- 
quences would be fatal. Famine -and pestilence, with all their dire 
atten<lants, would stalk through the land, and spread destruction and 
despair on every side : as those can testify who beheld tbe dreadful 
scenes at Beng^ in the year 1 770. Others have witnes^ied the sad ef- 
fects of a failure of the crops in different parts of Hindostan, where 
thousands are carried off by (amine; and, from being deprived of 
•ejMjltiire or cremation, the atmosphere is rendered ^itestilenttal. 

What renders the privatioa of rain, at the expected season, more 
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dreadful on Uie continent, is the effect of the hot winds which then 
l^enerally prevail, at a distance from the sea. Thev are very Uttle 
known at Bombay : in the northern provinces oi Hindostan, and in the 
Carnatic, they are felt more or less in the best constructed houses ; 
but are most distressing to travellers from milder climates, when pass* 
ing^ through a country where no caravansera, tent, or friendly banian- 
tree, affords a shelter ; the gpreatest alleviation is a house with thick 
walls, to resist the heat, and every door and window shut to exclude 
the air ; or, if open, to have screens of matted grass hanzing before 
them, kept constantly watered. When these winds prevail, furniture 
of wood, glass, porcelain and metal, exposed to their blasts, although 
perfectly shadea from the sun, are as hot as if they had been placed 
before a fierce fire; at the same time, water in guglets from Persia, 
and jars of porous earth, hung up in the current of wind, is refreshing- 
ly cold; and wine, beer, and other liquors, in a cotton wrapper, con- 
stantly wetted, exposed in the same manner, a short time before they 
are brought to table, are like iced wines in Europe. 

As a contrast to the violence of the monsoon, and the unpleasant 
effects of the hot winds, there is sometimes a voluptuousness in the 
climate of India, a stillness in nature, an indescribable softness, which 
soothes the mind, and gives it up to the most delightful sensations, 
independent of the effects of opium, champoing,* and other luxuries, 
so much indulged in by the oriental sensualist ! 

Cocoa-Nut Tree, 
Of all the gifts which Providence, says Mr. Forbes, has bestowed 
on the oriental world, the cocoa-nut tree most deserves our notice^: 
in this single production of nature, what blessings are conveyed to 
man ! It grows in a stately column, from thirty to fifty feet in height, 
crowned by a verdant capital of waving branches, covered with long 
spiral leaves ; under this foliage, bunches of blossoms, clusters of 
ip*een fruit, and others arrived at maturity, appear in miiufled beauty. 
The trunk, though porous, furnishes beams and rafters for our habi- 
tations ; and the leaves, when platted together, make an excellent 
thatch, and common umbreUas, coarse mats for the floor, and brooms ; 
while their finest fibres are woven into very beautiful mats for the 
rich. The covering of the young fruit is extremely curious, resem- 
bling a piece ofthick cloth, in a conical form, close and firm as if it 
came from the loom ; it expands after the fruit has burst through its 
enclosure, and then appears of a coarser texture. The nuts contain 
a delicious milk, and a kernel sweet as the almond : this, when dried, 
affords abundance of oil; and when that is expressed, the remains 
feed cattle and poultry, and make a ffood m^ure. The shell of the 
nut furnishes cups, ladles, and other domestic utensils, while the husk 
which encloses it is of the utmost importance ; it is manufactured 
into ropes and cordage of every kind, from the smallest twine to the 
largest cable, which are far more durable than those of hemp. In the 
Nicobar islands, the natives build their vesseb, make the sails and 
cordage, supply them with provisions and necessaries, and provide a 
cargo of arracK, vinegar, oil, jaggree or coarse su^, cocoa-nuts, 
coin cordage, '^lack paint, and several inferior articles, for foreign 
markets, entirely from, this tree. 



* A peculiar mode of frictiflio, and snapping the joiatiB» in bathing«-^F. 
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Many of the trees are not permitted to bear fruit ; but the embryo 
bud, from which the blossoms and nuts would spring, is tied up to 
prevent its expansion ; and a small incision being then made at the 
enj). tliere oozes, in gentle drops, a cool pleasant liquor, called Tarce, 
or Toddy ; the palm-wine of the poets. This, when first drawn, is 
coo)ing and salutary ; but when fermented and distilled, produces an 
intoxicating spirit. Thus a plantation of cocoa-nut trees yields the 
proprii^tor a considerable profit, and generally forms part ot tlie gOT* 
emfncnt revenue. 

The cocoa-nut tree delights in a flat sandy soil, near ihe sea, and 
must be frequently watered ; while the palmyras, or brab trees, 
grow OQ hills, and rocky mountains. These also abound on our 
f^malh^ldnds, as well as the date tree ; but the fruit of the latter 
seldom attains perfection. These trees are of the same family, dtf- 
^^ng in genus ; (hey all produce the palm-wine, and are generally 

imsluded under the name of Palms, or PaUnetos. 

i 

^ The Banian Tree. 

The Banian, or Burr tree (Ficus Indica, Lin.) says Mr. Forbes, is 
e<iually deserving our attention ; from being one of the most cu- 
rious and beautirul of nature's productions in that genial climate, 
where she sports with the greatest profusion and variety. Each tree 
is in itself a grove, and some of tliem are of an amazing size ; as 
they are continually increasing, and, contrary to most other animal 
and vegetable productions, seem to be exempted from decay : for 
everv b^ch from the main body throws out its own roots, at first in 
small tender fibres, several yards from the ground, which continually 
j2^row thicker; until, by a gradual descent, tliey reach its surface; 
where, striking in, they increase to a large trunk, and become a 
parent tree, tlirowing out new branches from the top. These in time 
suspend their roots, and receiving nourishment from the earth, swell 
into trunks, and shoot forth other branches ; thus continuing in a 
state of progression so long as the first parent of tliem all supplies 
her sustenance. 

A banian tree, with many trunlo, forms the most beautiful walks, 
vistas, and cool recesses, that can be imagined. The leaves are 
large, soft, and of a lively green ; the fruit is a small fig, when ripe, 
of a bright scarlet ; affording sustenance to monkeys, squirrels, pea- 
cocks, and birds of rarious kinds, which dwell among the branches. 

The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of this tree ; they consider its 
long duration, ifs out-stretching arms, and over-shadowing benefi- 
cence, as emblems of tlie Deity, and almost pay it divine honours. 
The Brahmins, who thus " find a fane in every sacred groye,*' spend 
much of their time in religious solitude under the sh^ of the ba- 
nian-tree ; they plant it near the dewals, or Hindoo temples, improp* 
crly called Pagodas ; and in those villages where there is no structure 
for public worship, they place an image under one of these trees, 
and there perform a morning and evening sacrifice. 

These are the trees under which a sect of naked philosophers, 
called Gymnosophists, assembled in Arrian's days ; and this historian 
of ancient Greece gives us a true picture of the modern Hindoos : 
^' In winter the G^nosophists enjoy the benefit of the sun's rays in 
the open air ; and in summer, when the heat becomes excessive, they 
pass their time in cool and moist places, under large trees ; which, 
yu^rdilig to the accounts of Nearcfaus, cover a circumference of 
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five acres, and extend their branches so &r, that ten thousand men 
may easily find shelter under them." 

There are none of this magnitude at Bombay ; but on the banks 
ef the Nerbodda, says Mr. F., I have spent many delig^htful days 
with large parties, on rural excursions, under a tree, supposed by 
some persons to be that described by Nearchus, and certainly not A 
all in&rior to it. High floods have, at various times, swept away a 
considerable part of this extraordinary tree ; but what still remains 
is near two thousand feet in circumference, measured round the 
principal stems ; the over-hanging branches^ not yet struck down, 
cover a much larger space ; and under it grow a number of custard 
apples, and other fruit trees. The large trunks of this single tree 
amount to three hundred and fifty, and the smaller ones exce^ three 
thousand : each of these is constantly sending forth branches and 
hanging roots, to form other trunks, and become the parents of a 
liiture progeny. 

This magmficent pavilion affords a shelter to all travellers, par- 
ticularly the religious tribes of Hindoos ; and is generally filled with 
a variety of birds, snakes, and monkeys. The latter have often di- 
verted me with their antic tricks, especially in their parental affection 
to their young offspring ) by teaching them to select their food, to 
exert themselves, in jumpin|[ from bough to bough, and then in ta* 
king more extensive leaps fvom tree to tree ; encouraging them by 
caresses when timorous, and menacing, and even beating them, when 
refractory. 

Dancing Serpents^ 

The dancing-snakes, which are earned in baskets throughout Hin* 
dostan, procure maintenance for a set of people, who play a few sim- 
ple notes on the flute, with which the snakes seem much delighted, 
and keep time by a graceful motion of the head ; erecting about 
half their length from the ground, and following the music with gen- 
tie curves, like the undulating lines of a. swan's neck. It is a wqU- 
attested fact, that when a house is infested with these snakes, and 
some others of the coluber genus, which destroy poultry and small 
domestic animals, as also by the larger serpents of the boa tribe, the 
musicians are sent for ; wlio, by playing on a flageolet, find out their 
hiding places, and charm them to destruction : for no sooner do Uie 
snakes hear the music, than they come softly from their retreat,, and 
are easily taken. I imagine these musical snakes were known in 
Palestine, from the mention made in the psalms of the deaf adder, 
which stoppeth her ears, and refuseth to hear the voice of the charm- 
er, charm he never so wisely. 

When the music ceases, the snakes appear motionless ; but if not 
immediately covered up in the basket, tne spectators aft liable to 
fatal accidents. Amonff* my drawings is that of a cobra de capello, 
which danced for an nour on the table while I painted it ; du- 
ring which I frequently handled it, to observe tlie beauty of the 
spots, and especially the spectacles on the hood, not doubting but 
that its venomous fangs had been previously extracted. But the 
next morning, my upper servant, who was a zealous Mussulman, 
came to me in ^reat naste, and desired I would instantly retire, and 
praise the Almighty for my good fortune : not understanding his 
meaning, I told nim that I had already performed /ny devotions, aud 
had not so manv stated prayers as the followers of his prophet. Ma- 
tuuned then informed me, that while purchasing some uiiit in tlie 
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bazar, he obsenred the man who had been with me on the 
evening, entertaining the country people with his dancing snakes. 
They, according: to their usual custom, sat on the erouM around 
him ; when, either from the music stopping too suddenly, or frcMn 
some other cause irritating the yicious reptile which 1 had so ofteo 
handled, it darted at the throat of a young woman, and inflicted a 
womnd of which she died in about half an hour. Mahomed once 
more repeated his advice for praise and thanksgiving to Alia, and 
recorded me in his calendar as a lucky man. 

The BaUU-nested Sparrow. 
The bstjra, or bottle-nested sparrow, is remarkable for its poidant 
nest, brilliant plumage, and uncommon sagacity. These birds are 
found in most parts of Hindostan ; in sliape they resemble the spar- 
row, as also in the brown feathers of the back and wings ; the bead 
and breast are of a bright yellow, and in the rays of a tropical sun 
hare a splendid appearance, when flying by thousands in uie same 
grove. They make a chirping noise, but hare tM) song : they asso- 
ciate in large communities : and cover extensive clumps of palmy- 
ras, acacias, and date trees, with their nests. These are formed in a 
veiy ingenious manner, by long grass woven together in the shape of 
a bottle, with the neck hanging downwards, and suspended by the 
other end to the extremity of a flexible branch, the more effectually 
to secure the eggs and young brood from serpents, monkeys, squirrels^ 
and birds of prey. These nests contain several apartments, appro- 
priated to dinercnt purposes ; in one the hen pertorms the office of 
incubation ; another, consisting of a little tliatched roof, and cover- 
ing a perch, without a bottom, is occupied by the male, who, with his 
chirping note, cheers the female during her maternal duties. The 
Hindoos are very fond of these birds, for their docility and sagacity ; 
when young, they teach them to fetch and carrr ; and at the time 
the Toung women resort to the public fountains, their lovers instruct 
the Dava to pluck tlie tica, or golden ornament, from the forehead of 
their &vourit% and bring it to tlieir expecting master. 

The Termites. 

The termites, or white ants of Bombay, are so numerous and de* 
structive at Anjengo, that it is difficult to guard against tlieir depreda- 
tions ; in a few hours they will demolish a large chest of books, pa- 
pers, silk, or clothes, perforating them with a thousand holes. We 
dare not leave a box on the floor without placing it on glass bottles, 
v^hich, if kept free from dust, they cannot ascend : this is trifling, 
when compared with the serious mischief they sometimes occasion, by 
penetrating the beams of a house, or destroying the timbers of a ship. 

These d%tructive animals advs^ice by myriads to their work, under 
an arched incrustation of line sand, tempered with a moisture from 
their body, which renders the covert-way as hard as burnt clay, and 
effectually conceals them at their insidioas employment. 

I could mention, says Mr. Forbes, many curious instances of de- 
predation by the termites. One happened to myself: I left Anjengo 
m^the rainy season to- pass a few weeks with the chief at his country 
house at Eddova, in a rural and sheltered situation. On ray depart- 
ure, I locked up a room, containing books, drawings, and a few valu- 
ables ; as I took the key with me, the servant could not enter to clean 
the furniture, the walls'of the room were white-washed, adorned with 
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pnoti and drawings, in English frames and glasses : returning home 
in the evening, and taking a cursory riew of my cottage by candle* 
light, 1 found every thing apparently in the same order as I left it ; 
but on a nearer inspection toe next morning, I observed a number of 
advanced fvorks, m various directions, towards my pictures: the 
gfilsses appeared to be uncommonly dull, and the frames covered with 
dust On attempting to wipe it off, I was astonished to find the glass* 
^ es fixed to the wall, not suspended in frames as I left them, but com- 
pletely surrounded by an incrustation cemented bv the white ants, 
who had actually eat up the deal frames and back-boards, and the 
grreater part of the pliper, and 1^ the gldases upheld by the incnista* 
tion, or covered-may, which they had formed during their depreda- 
tion. From the flat Dutch bottles, on which the drawers and boxes 
were placed not having been wiped daring my absence, the ants had 
ascenaed the bottles by means ef the dust, eat through the bottom of 
a chest, and made some progress in perforating the books and linen. 
The chief's lady with whom I had been stayinr at Eddova, on return- 
ing to her apartments in the fort, found, from the same cause, a large 
chest, in which she had deposited shawls, muslins and other articles, 
collected preparsUory to her leaving India, entirely destroyed by these 
Toracious insects. 

Locusts, 

Many of these insects, when separately viewed, are extremely on* 
riotts, amd very pldasing ; but considered coliectively, as destroyers of 
a country, tiiey appear in an avrful light Desolation and famine 
mark their progress ; all the expectations of the husbandman vanish ; 
his fields, wnich the rising sun beheld covered with kizuriance,- are, 
before evening, a desert; the produce of iiis garden and orchards is 
equally destroyed ; for, where these destniciive swarms alight, not a 
1^ is left upon the trees, a blade of g^ss in the pasture, nor an ear 
of corn in the field : all wear the marks of dreadful devastation ; to 
be renewed no more until the next rainy season. The locuts not on- 
ly cause a femine, by destroying the produce of the country, but in 
districts near the sea, vrhere they had been drowned, they have occa- 
sioned a pestilence, from the putrid effluvia of immense numbers 
blown upon the coast, or thrown up by the tides. 

It is not a few fijelds, or only two or tliree villages, that are ruined 
by these voracious creatures ; the face of thQ country is covered with 
thetn for many miles : yet in India they are not near so pernicious aa 
in Arabia, and many parts of Africa, where they prove a scourge at 
the severest kind. Soon after my arrival at Baroche, says Mr. 
Forbes, I saw a flight of locusts extending above a mile in length, 
and half as much in breadth; they appears, as the sun was in the 
meridian, like a black cloud at a distance ; as they approached from 
the east, the density of the. host obscured the solar rs^s, cast an aw* 
fnl gloom like that of an eclipse, over the g^arden, and caused a noise 
like the rushing of a torrent They were near an hour in passing 
over our little territory ; I need not say with what an anxious eye wa 
marked their progress, fearful lest the delicacies of our garden would 
allure them to a repast We picked up a few stragglers, but the 
main body took a western direction, and without settling in the coun- 
try, most probably perished in the gulf of Cambay. A few months 
afleiwards a mucn larger army alighted on the opposite side of the 
Nerbudda, destroyed eyery vegetable productioa throughout the Oc- 

26* 
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claseer pergitnna, and gave the wiiiellp country the appearance of ha- 
ving been burnt. 

Monkeys. 

The intrusion of the monkeys, says Mr. Forbes, I could have dis- 
pensed with ; their numbers were often formidable, and their depi^ 
dations serious. I believe there were as many monkeys as human in- 
habitants in Dhuboy ; the roofs and upper parts of the houses seemed 
entirely appropriated to their accommodation. lYhile the durbar 
was repairing, on my first arrival, I resided a short time in one of die 
public streets ; the back of the house was serrated by a narrow 
court from that of a principal Hindoo. It being the shady side, I 
generally retired during the heat of the afternoon to a veranda, and 
reposed on a sofa., with my book ; small pieces of mortar and tiles fre- 
quently fell about me, to which, suppdsin^ them to be occasioned by 
an eddy of wind, I paid no attention ; until one day, when I was so 
much annoyed by their repetition, accompanied by an uncommon 
noise, and a blow from a larger piece of tile than usual, that I arose 
to discover the cause. To my astonishment, I saw the opposite roof 
covered with monkeys, employed in assaulting the white stranger, 
who had unwittingly offended by intruding so near their domain. Al- 
though my new situation made me tlie first man in the city, yet as 1 
knew I could neither make reprisals nor expect quarter from the en- 
rmy, I judged it prudent to abandon my lodging, and secure a re- 
treat. 

I do not imagine the inhabitants of Dhuboy protect the monkejni 
from any other motive than humanity to the bmte creation, and their 
general belief in the metempsychosis ; but in Malabar, and several 
other parts of India, Dr. Frier's assertion is verf true, that "^ to kifl 
one of these apes, the natives hold piacular ; calling them half men ; 
and saying that they once were men ; but for their laziness had tails 
ffiven them, and hair to cover them. Towards Ceylon they are dei- 
fied ; and at the straits of Balagat they pay them tribute." 

One of my friends killed a female monkey, and carried it to his 
tent ; which was soon surrounded by forty or fifty df the tribe, who 
made a great noise, and in a menacing posture advanced towards it. 
On presenting his fowling-piece^ they retreated, and appeared irreso- 
lute, but one, which, from nis age aiid station in the van, seemed the 
liMud of the troop, stood his ground, chattering and menacing in a In- 
nous manner ; nor could any efforts less cruel than firing drive him 
off; he at length approach^ the tent door, and when finding his 
threatenings were of no avail, be be^n a lamentable moaning, and 
hy every token of grief and supplication, seemed to beg the body of 
the deceased ; on this it was given to him : with tender sorrow he 
took it up in his arms, embrac^ it with ccmjugal affection, and car- 
ried it off with a sort of triumph to his expecting comrades. The art- 
less behaviour of tlus poor animal wrought so powerfully on fiie 
sportsmen, that they resolved never more to level a gun at one of tibe 
monkey race. 

DelhL 

The ruins of serais, mosques, mausoleums, and other magnifioent 

structures, commenced about three or four miles before the entrance 

of the present city. Amidst the melancholy heaps, tiie tomb of the 

emperor Humaioon, still in perftct preserratioD, stands con^iiciums; 
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the obelisk of Cutbal Deen is equally so, at a distance on the left. 
About a mile and a half from the gate of the new city, of Shah Je- 
hanabad, is the old fort, standing in the midst of the ruins of the old 
city of Delhi ; it is a most ponderous structure, and of great antiqui- 
ty, but the excellence of its masonry, notwithstanding it was totally 
neglected, has in general withstood uie ravages of time. 

The old city of Delhi is an entire scene of desolation ; not a hu- 
man being to be seen in the ancient metro]>olis of this vast empire. 

We entered, says Mr. Forbes, the new city at the Delhi gate, lead- 
ing to a long street of a miserable appearance, containing one very 
handsome musjtd, with gilded domes ; from thence we were conduct- 
ed along one mce of the fort, to the house, or rather palace, allotted 
for our accommodation. It was a spacious edifice, or rather a multi- 
plication of courts and edifices, built by Sufder Jung ; still belonging 
to his descendant Asuphul<Dowlah, and lately occupied by his vack- 
eel, the eunuch Lutafut, a man of great consequence. Here we found 
conrenient quarters for all our party, totally distinct firom each oth- 
er ; also for our cattle and attendants. 

In the evening, on taking a more Complete view of this Mogul 
mansion, we were surprised to find the apartments just mentioned 
fiarmed only a very small part of this immense pile, which occupied 
six squares, corresponding with that in which we immediately reside. 
Bach or them comprised an elegant mansion, capable of accommo- 
dating, in a magnincent style, half a dozen numerous families, while 
the various ranges of inferior rooms, lodges, and out-offices of every 
description, were amply sufficient to cover, at the leasts ^ve thousand 
troops ; there were also stables for five hundred horses. 

The morning after our arrival we visited the jumma musjid, a no- 
ble buildii^ which does honour to the magnificent taste of its foun- 
der, the emperor Shah Jehan, who erect^ this superb edifice five 
years after the completion of the Taje Mahal at Agra. The entran- 
ces are all extremely grand, the lofty minars elegantly fluted, and 
the whole in good preservation. Besides the jumma musjid, are many 
smaller mosques ; some with gilded domes make a dazzling appear- 
ance, the majority are of plainer materials, and many falling to de- 

cav* 

Our limited stay at Delhi prevented us from seeing more of the 
city than came within the compass of this morning's nde. On leav- 
ing the junyna musjid, we proceeded tlirough several streets, despi- 
cably poor, a^ tmnly inhabited. Two or three of a larger size 
seemed more populous, were of considerable breadth, and occupied 
by the aqueduct in the centre, now in a state of dilapidation. 

Mogul Tamb. 

The grand mausoleum of the Taje Mahal, which stands due north 
and south, on the southern bank of the river Jumna, was built by 
command of tlie Emperor Shah Jehan for the interment of the fii- 
vourite sultana JUaniaz Jiehly or Montaxal Zumttni, the " Pre-emi- 
neni in the Seraglio, or Parage of the o«r« ;". and at his death his 
remains were abo here deposited by order of his son Aurungzebe. 

This building, in point of design and execution, is one of the most 
extensive, elegant, commodions, and perfect works that was ever un- *' 
dertaken and finished by one man. To this celebrated architect the 
Emperor Shah Jehan gave the title of ZerreerduH or Jewel-handidy 
to disting^ttisb him firom all other artists* 
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It is buih eDttrely of pure white marble oa an imineaae square {riat- 
form of the same material, hayings a lofty minaret of equal beauty at 
erery comer. Oo each side, aud behind tiie imperial mausoleum, is 
a smt of elegfant apartments, also of white marble, highly decorated 
witii colourM stones. The tomba and other princi^ parts of this 
vast &bric are inlaid with wreaths of flowers and foliage in their nat- 
ural colours, entirely composed of cornelians, onyxes, verdantique, 
lapis-lazuli, and erery variety of a^^tes, so admirably finished as to 
hare rather the appearance of an ivory model set with jeweU. 

It cost ninety-^gfat lacks, or nine millions eight hundred and fif- 
teen thousand rupees, eoual to one million two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand pounds sterling. 

General Aspect of India, 

Nature seems to have taken pleasure in embellishing and enriching 
the favoured country of Hindostan with every choicest gift. Under 
a pure sky and brilUaint sun, the soil produces the most exquisite 
fruits, ana the most abundant harvests ; the rocks are rich in gems, 
the mountains teem with gold, and tlie fleecy pod of the cotton fur- 
nishes in profusion the light garment fitted to the climate. In trav- 
elling in the inierior, your eyes will often be enchanted with the most 
delicious landscapes. Amidst stupendous forests you will not unfre- 
quently be charmed with a cultivated spot, where, if ever, yon mifht 
realize the dreams of the poet, and indulge in that impassioaed indo- 
lence which is the parent of poetry and of the fine arts. 

But, alas 1 it is not the natural riches of the country, nor the ex- 
quisite beauty of its sylvan scenery, that will most attract your at- 
tention. Vast cities, now too large for their diminished inliabitants, 
towns embellished with temples and with tombs falling to decay, and 
absolutely unpeopled, and stupendous monuments of art, which have 
not served to transmit even the nam^ of their founders down to our 
times, will frequently arrest your steps ; but while these are hasten- 
ing to decay« the customs and habits of the natives seem immortal, 
ai^ present us now with the same traits under which they are painted 
by the Greeks, who visited them two thousand years ago. 

Ijaneuages. 

The Hindostanee is the most widely diffused, though, should you be 
stationed in Bengal, the Beng^ee, or ancient language ofOaur, will 
be most useful, as it is spoken over a pretty extensive dfttrict. How- 
ever, if you wish to travel much, learn Persian, which may be called 
the French of the East ; for ^rou will not find a village*^ where at 
least one person cannot speak it. 

Were all other monuments swept away fix>m the face of Hindos- 
tan, were its inhabitants destroyed, and its name forgotten, the exist- 
ence of the Sanscrit lanrnaee would prove that it once contained a 
race who had reached a nigh degree of refinement, and who most 
have been blest with manv rare advantages before such a language 
could have been formed ana polished. Amidst the wreck of the na- 
tion where it flourished, and superior to the havock of war and of 
conquest, it remains a venerable monument of the splendour of other 
times, as the solid pyramid in the deserts of Egypt attest, that where 
now the whirlwind drives the overwhelming sand- wave, aod ploughs 
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lip the loose and barren dust, a numerous nopulation once enliTened 
the plain, and the Voice of industry once gladdened the woods. 

The langua^^ of India are usually reckoned to be four."^ 

The Sansont, or language of the gods. 

The Pracrit, or spoken language. 

The Paisaohi, or language of the demons. 

The Ma^'hi. 

Some writers however substitute for the two latter the Apabbransa 
or Jargon, and the Misra or mixed language. 

AltMugh the Sanscrit is now a dead language, it was probably at 
one period the spoken language of most parts of India, and the ob- 
jections which might be made to tiiis opinion, such as the inordinate 
leng^ of the compound words^ and the strict rules for \the permuta- 
tion of letters in tncse compounds, are obviated by the fiuency with 
which those persons deliver themselves who still speak the language. 

The Praerit language formerly included all toe written dialects 
used in the common intercourse of life, and cultivated by men of let- 
ters : but the tmm Pracrit is now commonly restricted to the lan- 
guage spoken on the banks of the Seraswattee. 

The Uouray or Bengali^ is sf^ken in the provinces of which the an- 
cient city of Gaur was once the capital, and of which nothing re- 
mains but widdy-spread ruins. The language contains some origin- 
al poems, besides many translations from the Sanscrit ; it appears to 
be a soft agreeable language, though less pleasing to the ear tlian the 
IIindofltanee« 
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ASIATIC ISLANDS. 

IN THE 

EASTERN OCEAN. 



Cliaracier, ifc. of the Inhabitants of Japan^ Malacca ^ Sumatra^ 
Nicohar, Sombrero, Java^ Borneo, Temate, Celebes, Banda, 
Timor, Manilla, Mindanao, Formosa, the Ladrone Islands^ 
the Pelew Islands, and ^ew Holland. 

Japan, 
Japan is an extensive empire, consisting of several Islands, lying 
between Sl'^ and 4Z^ N. lat. and separated from the eastern coast of 
Asia by the sea of Japan. The principal of these islands is Niphon, 
which is upwards of 700 miles long and on an average SO broad. The 
two next are Sikoke and Kiu-siu. The large island of Jesso, imme- 
diately nortli of Niphon, has been colonised and governed by Japan, 
thougn it is scarcely reckoned an int^ral part of the empire. Se- 



* This applies only to the ancient or dead languages of Hindostan^ 
not to the vernacular dialects. See Appendix, page 19.«^P. 
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Teral of the Kilrile islaiidi are also dependent on Japan. Tlie extent 
of the three original islands may be computed at 90,000 s(|aare miles4 

The population is varionsly estimated from 15 to 30 millions. They 
are of the Mongol origin, and in their religion and many of their cus- 
toms they bear a strong resemblance to the Chinese. 

Japan, '* that cselebrated and imperial island," bears ^* a pre-emi- 
nence among eastern kingdoms, analogoos to that of Britain among the 
nations of the West" The Japanese are represented to beaner- 
▼ous, vigorous people, whose bodily and mental powen assimilate 
much nearer to those of Europe than what is attributed to Asiatics 
in general. Their features are masculine and perfectly European, 
witii the exception of the small lengthened Tartar eye, which almost 
unirersally prevails, and is the only feature of resemblance between 
them and the Chinese. Their completion is perfectly fair, and in- 
deed blooming ; the women of the higher classes being equally feb 
with Europeans, and having the bloom of health more prevalent 
among them than is usually found in Europe. ^ 

For a people who have had very few, if any external aids, the Ja- j 
panese cannot but rank high in the scale of civilisation. - The traits 
of a vigorous mind are displayed in their proficiency in the sciences, 
and particularly in metaphvsics and judicial astrology. The arts they 

gractise speak for themselves, and are deservedly acknowledg|ed to 
e in a much higher derree of perfection than among the Chinese, 
with whom they are by fjiropeans so frequently confounded : the lat- 
ter have been stationary at least as long sa we have known them, 
while the slightest impulse seems sufficient to give a determination to j 
the Japanese character, which would progressively improve until it 
attained the same height oT civilization with the European. Nothing I 
indeed, is so offensive to the feeling^s of a Japanese as tp be compared 
in any x>ne respect with the Chinese. Unlike the Chinese, the women 
here are by no means secluded— they associate among themselves, 
like the ladies of Europe. 

Ceylon. 
Ceylon is an island in the Indian ocean separated from the coast of 
Coioroandel by Palk's straits, and the gulph of Manaar. It lies be- 
tween d"" 53* and 9^ 57 N. lat The length from N. to S. is 280 mUes, j 
and th^ number of square miles is estimated at 38,000. / 

The population is estimated at 1,500,000. ' 

This island, of which the name, according to Dr. Davy, is derived 
from its ancient appellation Sinhala' is situated at the western en- 
trance of the Bay of Bengal, and off the Coast of Coromandel, from 
which its nearest point is separated by the gulph of Manaar, only about 
tliirty miles wide. It is almost two-thirds the size of Ireland, contain- 
ing altogether a surfece of about 20,770 squares miles. The middle 
territory and a great portion of the southern extremity, formed until 
of late years, the independent kin^om of Kandy ; but the whole 
island is now subject to Great Britain. The surface of the interior 
varies considerably, and may be divided into flat country, hilly, and 
mountainous. The inhabitants, estimated at 800,000, consist of two 
great classes,, the aboriginal Singalese, and the naturalised foreign- 
ers. The former occupy almost exclusively the interior and the 
southwest parts of the island. The latter are chiefly Malabars and 
Moors; — the Malabars are confined principally to tiie northern and 
eastern Maritime* provinces ; the Moors, like the Jews of Europe, 
live scattered among the people of the country. 
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Malacca and Sumatra. 

The inhabitants of JUalacca and the Island of Sumatra are black, 

small, active, and well proportioned, though naked from the middle 

^ upwards, excepting a small scarf which they carry sometimes on one 

shoulder, and sometimes on the other; they are naturally brave, and 

become formidable after taking their opium. 

The inhabitants of Sumatra and Malacca appear to be (^ the same 
race ; they speak the same language ; have all a fierce, haughty tem- 
per ; they have a long visage, black eyes, thin lips, and teeth dyed 
black by the habitual use of betel root. In some of the islands 
we3t of Sumatra, the natives are tall, and of a yellowish colour, like 
the Brazilians ; they wear long hair, and go naked. 

Those of the Mcwar islands, to the north of Sumatra, have a yellow 
tawny complexion, and likewise go naked. The inhabitants of the 
Nicobar islands are tall and handsome ; the women, to beautify them- 
selves, tear out the hairs from their eye-brows. In Sombrero, to the 
north of Nicobar, they are very black, and they paint their faces with 
different colours, rreen, yellow, ftc 

The people of Malacca, Sumatra, and the small adjacent islands, 
though they differ among themselves, differ still more from the Chinese 
and Tartars, and seem to have originated from a different stock ; yet 
the natives of Java have no resemblance to them, but are similar to 
the Chinese, excepting in colour, which, like that of the Malays, is 
red mingled with black ; they are robust and handsome, active and 
resolute, mild and courteous : and the heat of their climate obliges 
them to ffo naked. The women, who are not so much exposed to the 
ifays of the sun, are less tawny than the men : their countenance is 
comely : their complexion, though brown, is uniform and beautiful ; 
they have a delicate hand, a soft air, brilliant eyes ; and many of 
them dance with spirit and elegance. 

It is not difficult to account for the diffisrence which is to be found 

amonr the inhabitants of these parts ; since the peninsula of Malacca, 

the islands of Sumatra and Java, as well as ail the islands in the Indian 

Archipelago, must have been peopled by the neighbouring nations on 

the continent, and even by the Europeans themselves, who have had 

possession of them nearly three centuries. This circumstance must 

I have produced a great variety among the inhabitants, both in feature. 

1 and colour, auad in form and proportions of their bodies. In the irtand 

I of Java there are people called Chacrelasj* who are totally different, 

not only from the natives of this island, but from all other Indians. 

These Chacrelas are white and fair, and their eyes are so weak that 

^ tbev cannot support the rays of the sun. They go about in the day 

with their eyes half shut, and directed to the ground ; but they see 

best during the night. 

The inhabitants of the Molucca islands are similar to those of Suroa- 
L tra and Java, in manners, mode of living, arms, customs, language, 
and colour : thev are strong, and expert in the use of weapons ; they 
live long, though their hair soon becomes hoary. Those of Bom§» 
and BcUly, north of the straits of Java, are brown and tawny. Those 
[ of Temate are of the same colour with the Malavs : their countenan- 
I ces are comely ; the men are handsomer than the women, and both 
4 sexes bestow much attention on the beauty of their hair. The na- 

'i^ A race Aibinot. P. 
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tiwea of Banda are remarkable for longerity, notwiibstanding^ tliey 
lead a v^ery indolent life ; the men saunter aoroad, while the women 
perform all the laborions duties. The orurinal natires of Timor^ 
whieh is one of the islands adjacent to Mw Holland, are of a middle 
stature, with a black skin, and black bristly hair. They are dexter- 
ous and a^le, but indolent 

Tuminit northward, we come to Manilla, and the other PhUipfnne 
jMlandi, the inhabitants of which, by their alliances formed with tha 
Spaniards, Indians, Chinese, Malanars, and Negpnoes, are, peihaos, 
more mixed than in any other part of the universe. The negroes who 
lire in the woods of IVlaniUa, are entirely different from the other in- 
habitants ; some of them hare crisped luur, like the negroes of Aneo- 
la, and others have long hair ; their colour consists of rarious shades 
of black. 

The Mariana or Ladrane islands, which are most remote £rom the 
eastern coast, are inhabited by a rude and unpolished people. In 
colour, they resemble the natives of the Philippines ; they are strong- 
er and more robust than the Europeans: though they feed wholly on 
roots, fruit, and fish, yet they are very fat ; but their corpulency does 
not prevent them from being nimble and active. It is said, in gene- 
ral, that the a^ of a hundred years is not extraordinary among them, 
wiUiont expenencing disease or sickness. They are so, strong, that 
they can with ease carry on their shoulders a weight of five hundred 
pounds. The inhabitants of Guam, one of these islands, are not only 
Terr robust, but their stature extends to nearly seven feet in height. 

To the south of the Ladrone islands, and eastward of the Moluccas, 
we find the land of Papous and New Guinea. The Papous axe as 
black as Caffres,have crisped hair, and a meagre disagpreeable viaage ; 
among these people, however, there are some who are as white and 
fair as the Germans, but their eyes are weak and delicate. The na- 
tives of this country are very black, savage, and brutal ; they wear 
rings in their ears and noses, and sometimes in the partition of the 
nose. They have likewise bracelets of mother-of-pearl above thi^ 
elbows and on their wrists, and they cover their heads with ci^ 
made of the bark of trees, painted with different colours. They are 
strong and well proportioned ; swifl in the chace ; and as the use of 
iron is unknown to them, their weapons consist of clubs, lancea, and 
speaia made of hard wood. They likewise use their teeth as offensive 
weapons, and bite like dogs ; they eat betel and pimeta mixed with 
chalk, which also serves them for powder to their beards and hair. 

The natives of the coast of JVetD Holland are, perhaps, the most 
miserable of the human species, and approach nearest to the brutes. 
They are tall and thin ; their limbs are long and slender ; they have 
large heads, and thick eye-brows ; their eye-lids are always haliir-sbut, 
a habit which they contract in infancy to protect their eyes from the 
gnats : they have no beards ; their visage is long, without a single 
feature that is agreeable ; their hair is short, black, and crisped ; 
and their skin is as black as that of the Guinea negroes. They nave 
DO clothing, but a piece of the bark of a tree ti^ round the waist, 
with a handful of long herbs in the middle ; they have no houses, and 
they sleep on the around without a covering ; they associate, men, 
women, and children, promiscuously, to the number of twenty or 
thirty : their only nourishment is a small fish, which they catch in re- 
servoirs made with stones, in small arms of the sea; and they m to- 
tally unacqiudnted with bread, and ereix speciM of grain* 
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From the fin«(;msg deecriptions it is amarent tliat the islands and 
icoasU of the iDdmi ocseaa are peopled with men of diierent races. 

The natives of Makoca, Sumatra, and the Nicobar islands, seem to 
derive tiieir origin from the inhabitants of the peninsula of Indus ; and 
those of Java from the Chinese, exoeptuur the. white Chacrelas, who 
must have sprung from an Eurooean stock.'* . . 

The natives of the Molucca islands have probablv proceeded from 
the Indian peninsula. But the inhabitants of the island of Timor are 
▼erv similar to the people of New Holland :/ .those of Formosa and the 
Laarone islands, though separated by a great distance, resemble each 
other in stature, strength, and features ; and appear to form a race 
distinct from every other people in their neighbourboodt 

The Papons, and other nations adjacent to New Guinea are cer- 
tainly real negroes, and resemble those o^ Africa, though they are at 
a distance of more than six thousand miles from that continent' The 
natives of New HoUand bear a strong analogy to the Hottentots. 

Having thus given a general view of a g^reat number of different 
nations, we shaU now enter more minutely into some of the peculiar 
customs and different manners of the most distinguished of these 
islands. 

Of Malacca. 

Malacca consists of a large pcminsula, extending from 1^ to i\^ 
N. lat and connected with Uie Kingdom of Siam on the north by a 
narrow isthmus. It is bounded E. by the gulf of Siam, S. by the 
sitraits of Malacca, which s^sparate it from the island of Sumatra ; and 
W. by the bay of Bengal. 

The peninsula of Malacca was once considered as one of the great- 
est Asiatic powers. The sea was covered with their ships ; they car- 
ried on an extensive commerce ; and it is thought that, from time to 
time, they have sent out numerous colonies, and peopled a great ma- 
ny of those islands which are east of Asia. At present, but little is 
known of their manners ; they are governed by feudal laws; a chief, 
who has the title of sultan or king, issues his < u nrais io his great 
vassals, who obey when they think proper. T\i&.xi nav^ inferior vas- 
sals, who act in the same manner with reg^ard to their masters. A 
small part of the nation live independent, and sell their services to 
those who pay them best, whilst the body of the nation is composed of 
slaves in perpetual servitude. 

The natives of Malacca, usually called Maiityi^ are of a dark com- 
plexion, brisk, active, and much addicted to tlueving. Some of them 
are idolaters, but the majority are Mahometans. The inland inhabi- 
tants, called Monacaboes, are a barbarous, savage people, delighting 
in mischief; on which account no grain is sown about Malacca, but 
what is enclosed in gardens with thick-set hedges, or deep ditches ; 
for when the grain is ripe in the open plains, the Monacaboes never 
fail to set fire to it. Tnese people are whiter than the neighbouring 
Malays, but so untractable mat no method has been found to civilize 
them. 

The Malays, who are not slaves, go always armed, and would think 
themselves aisgraced if they went abroad without their poniards. 



"c This is probably a mistake. The Chacrelas, if the account of 
them is true, are Albinos. P. 
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which tiiej mftnofactnre themtelreB. As their lives are a perfteinal 
round of a^tatkm and tumult, the lonr-flowing habits of the Asiatics 
would ill accord with their manners : tneir rarm^its aie adapted to 
their shapes, and loaded with a multitude <m buttons, which fasten 
them close to their bodies in every part 

Of SunuUra, 

Sumatra, the most westerij of the Sunda isles, is about 700 miles 
long from Pi. W. to S. E. and the area is commonly estimated at 
J8u,000 square miles. The equiooxial line passes nearly throurfa 
the centre. It is separated from the peninsuhi of Malaya by & 
straits of Malacca, and from the island of Java by the straits of Sun* 
da. The population has been estimated at 4,500,000. 

Sumatra is the most western of the Sunda islands, constitutes, on 
that side, the boundary of the eastern Archipelacn), and is nearly bi- 
sected by the equator. This being' one of the laiigest islands in the 
world, we must, m our description of it, enter into particulars, only 
observinr, that much which relates to these people is characteristic 
also of the natives of Borneo, another of the Sunda islands. 

The natives of Sumatra are rather below the middle stature, they 
are well shaped, but particularly small at the wrists and ankles. The 
women have the custom of flattening the noses, compressing the 
heads, and pulling out the ears, fso as to make them stand erect firom 
the head) or infants as soon as tney are bom. Thttr eyes are uni- 
formly dark and clear ; their hair is strong and black, the appearance 
of wmch is disregarded by mm, who wear it short ; but tne women 
tak« great pride in theirs, and wear it sometimes even to the ground. 
The men are careful to extirpate their beards and all superfluous, 
hairs. The ereater part of the females are ugly, yet there are amonr 
them some whose appearance is strikingly beautiful. The orig^n^ 
clothing of these people is the same with that found by navigators 
amongst the inhabitants of the South-sea islands, and now known by 
the name of Otaheite cloth. Unmarried young women are distin- 
guished by a fillet which goes across the front of the hair, and festebs 
behind : and their dancing girls wear head-dresses very artificially 
wrought, and as high as any that have ever been worn m this coun- 
try. 

Many of the women have their teeth filed down to the gums ; oth- 
ers have them formed in points, and some have no more filed off than. 
the outer coat and extremities, the better to receive a' black colour, 
with whith they ornament them. Some of their great men set theirs 
in gold, by casing with a plate of that metal the under row, and this 
contrasted with the black dye, has, by lamp or candle-light, a very 
splendid effect. 

Their houses are coi\^tnicted with great simplicity, the frequency 
of earthquakes preventing the natives from making buildings of si>- 
lidity or eleg;-dnce. The furniture of their houses consists of but few 
articles. Their bed is a mat, usually of a fine texture, ftianufactured 
for the purpose, with a number of pillows worked at the ends, and 
adorned with a shinin? substance that resembles foil ; a sort of cano- 
py hangs over their h^ad of various-coloured cloths. They sit on the 
ground, and consequently have no occasion for chairs or stools. In- 
stead of tables, they have what resembles large wooden salvers, with 
feet ; round each of which three or four persons dispose themselves, 
and on these are laid their brass waiters, which hold cups containing 
their curry and vessels of rice. Neither knives, spoons, nor any sub- 
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stitute for them are employed : their take up their rice and other, 
victuals between their thumb and fingers, ana dexterously put it into 
the mouth by the action of the thumb, frequently dipping their hands 
into water as they eat. Their flesh meat they dress as soon as ^e 
beast is killed, or else dry it io the sun till it is so hard as to resist pii« 
trefaction without the aid of salt. 

There appear to be no written laws in Sumatra, except those of the 
Alcoran, which are receired by the Mahometan part of the inhabi* 
taots ; the decision in other cajses being governed by precedents. For 
murder and adultery, the usual punishment is death, wluch is not in- 
flicted by a professed executioner, but jointly by eveir person who 
happens to be within reach of the criminal. Women, for capital of- 
fences, are strangled with the bow string. Theft is for the most part 
punished with the amputation of fingers, toes, or limbs, according to 
the aggravation of the crime, but for the third transgression, the de^* 
linquent is put to death. 

The Sumatrans prohibit all gaming, except cock-fighting, at stated 
periods. The plaintiff and defendant plead their own cause ; but if 
circumstances render them unequal to it, they are allowed (in tiie 
language of their country) to borrow a mouth. Their manner of 
dehvenng an oath is awful. It is gfiven on the burying place of 
their ancestors, the form nearly this : '< If what I now declare is 
truly and really so, may I be freed and cleared from my ocjith.- M 
what I assert be wittingly false, may my oath be the cause of is^ . 
destruction." The inland people keep laid up in their houses certain 
old reliques which they produce when an oath is to be taken, and it 
often happens that it requires two or three days to get the swearing 
apparatus ready. These they generally dip in water, which the 
person, who swears, drinks ofif, siler he has pronounced the form of 
words before mentioned. They sometimes swear by the earth, wishr 
ing it may never produce aught for their nourishment if they speak 
falsely. 

The original Sumatran is mild, peaceable, and forbearing, unless 
roused by provocation, when he is unplacable in his resentments. He 
is temperate and sober, equally abstemious in meat and drink. The 
diet of^ the natives is mostly vegetable ; -water is their only beverage ; 
and though they will kill a fowl or gxiat for a stranprer, they are 
rarely guilty of that extravagance for themselves. The hospitality 
of the Sumatrans is extreme, and bounded by their ability alone. 
The women are remarkably affable, modest', guarded in their ex- 
pressions, courteous in their behaviour, grave in their deportment ; 
seldom excited to laughter, and patient to a g^eat degree. On the 
other hand, they are litigious, indolent, addict^ to gaming, dishonest 
in their dealing with strangers, regardless of the truth, servile in 
their persons, dirty in their apparel, which they never wash. 

The ancient religion of the Sumatrans, is scarcely now to be tra- 
ced ; and, of the present race of inhabitants, those who have not 
been initiated in the principles of Mahometanism, regard those who 
have, as persons advanced in knowledge beyond themselves. If, by 
religion, says Mi*. Marsden, in his excellent history of this country, 
is meant a public or private worship of any kind ; if prayers, proces* 
sions, meetings, or priests, be necessary to constitute it, these people 
cannot even he termed Pagans, if by that term a mistaken kind of 
worship be conveyed. They neither worship Grod, devil, nor idol. 
They have, however, some confused notion of a species of superior 
bein^Si who have the power of rendering themseiyes visible or in* 
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risible at pleasure, whose wrath they deprecate, in the persmsioa 
that they possess the faculty of doiof^ them good or evil. 

They have no word in their language to express the person of Ged, 
except the Allah of the Malays ; yet when questioned on the subject, 
they assert that their ancestors had a knowledre of a deity, though 
they have never employed their thou|[hts about him. 

The knowledge of Uie Snmatrans is very limited. Some of them 
can carnr their arithmetical operations as far as division. The gen- 
eral metnod of counting any large number of articles is to put aside 
each tenth, and afterwiu^s each hundredth piece. They make use 
of knots tied in a string, to assist their memory at any distance of 
time. They have no knowledge of geography. They do not know 
that tlieir country is an island, nor have they a name for it. Habit 
makes them expert in travelling through the woods ; and they esti* 
mate the distance of places from each other by the time the journey 
takes in travelliog it. They divide the year into three hundred and 
fifty-four days, but they correct the error which this mode of compu- 
tation would occasion, by counting the number of their years from 
the number of their crops of grain. 

JVicobar Islandt.* 
The inhabitants of the ^icobar and Andaman islands are, in their 
persons, much like the Sumatrans; they have been accused of cani- 
oalism. Which is without foundation ; so fkr from eating their own 
species, they scarcely eat any flesh at all. They live chiefly on fish 
and fruits. Their houses are built in clusters, each consisting of 
five or six erected on bamboo pillars, eight or nine feet above the 
ground, and co^'ered with pahn branches. The inhabitants of these 
islands are said to worship the moon. 

Island of Java. 

Java is a large island lying S. W . of Sumatra, between 6** and 9* 
S. lat. It is 64*2 miles long from. £. to W. and the area is estimated 
at 5'2,0<X) square miles. 

The population is estimated at 4,230,000. 

The length of Java, in a straight line drawn between its extreme 

Eoints, IS five hundred and seventy-five geographical miles : its 
readth varies fjoin one hundred and seventeen, to forty-eiglit miles. 

Numerous small islands are scattered in its immediate vicinity, 
particularly along the northern coast, and contribute, with the pro- 
tecting points and headlands inclosing the difierent bays, to form har- 
bours or various capacities. The most important of these islands is 
that uf Madura, which is separated from the main land of Java by a 
strait in one part nut more than a mile broad, and serves to form the 
important harbour of Surabaya. 

Passing from the coast to tLe interior of the country, the stranger 
cannot fail to be struck with the bold outline and prominent features 
of its scenery. An uninterrupted series or range of large mountains^ 
varying in their elevation above the sea from five to eleven, and even 
twelve thousand feet, and exhibiting, by their round base or pointed 
tops, their volcanic origin, extend through the whole lei^fth of the 
island. 



♦ Lie N*. of Sumatra and W. of Siam. P* 
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The several larg^e mountains comprised in this series, ftnd which 
are in number thirty-eight, though different from each other in ex- 
ternal fig^ure, agree in the ^neral attributes of volcanos, having a 
broad base gradually vergmg towards the summit in the form of a 
cone. 

The general aspect of Java, says the enlightened Governor Raf* 
iles, in his valuable history of this Island, on the northern coast, is 
low ; in many places swampy and overgrown with mangrove trees 
and bushes, particularly towards the west. The southern coast, on 
the contrary, consists almost entirely of a series of rocks and clifis, 
which rise perpendicularly to a considerable height. In the interior, 
stupendous mountains stretch longitudinallv throughout the island ; 
while others of an inferior elevation, and innumerable ranges of 
hills running in various directions, serve to form and confine plains 
and vallies of various elevations and extent. On the northern side, 
the ascent is in general veiy g^raduai, from the sea coast to the imme- 
diate base of the mountains ; particularly in the western parts of the 
island, where it has the greatest breadth, and where the mountains 
are situated far inland. In approaching the mountains, which lie at 
the back of Batavia, there is a gradual, but almost imperceptible 
' acclivity for about forty miles. In other parts, where the mountains 
and hills aipproach nearer to the coast, the ascent is of course more 
abrupt, as may be observed in the vicinity of Samarang. • 

Although the northern coast is in many parts flat and uninteresting, 
the interior and southern provinces, from the mountainous character 
of the country, may be reckoned amongst the most romantic and 
highly diversined in the world ; uniiing ail the rich and magnificent 
scenery, which waving forests, iieyer-failing streams, and constant 
verdure, can present, heightened by a pure atmosphere, and the 
glowing tints of a tropical sun. 

Quitting the low coast of the north, in many parts unhealthy, the 
traveller can hardly advance five miles inland without feeling a sen- 
sible improvement in the atmosphere and climate. As he proceeds, 
at every step he breathes a purer air, and surveys a brighter scene. 
At length he reaches the high lands. Here the boldest forms of na- 
ture are tempered by the rural arts of man : stupendous mountains 
clothed with abundant harvest, impetuous cataracts tamed to the 
peasant's will. Here is perpetual verdure ; here are tints of the 
orightest' hue. In the hottest season, the air retains its freshness ; in 
the driest, the innumerable riils and rivulets preserve much of their 
water. This the mountain farmer directs in endless conduits and 
canals to irrigate the land, which he has laid out in terraces for its 
reception ; it then descends to the plains, and spreads fertility wher- 
ever it flows, till at last, by numerous outlets, it discharges itself int« 
the sea. 

The seasons, in all the countries situated within about ten degree* 
of the equator, agree in this : that, as one eternal summer prevails, 
they are not distinguished as hot or cold, but as wet and dry. In Ja- 
va,'the seasons depend upon the periodical winds. The period of the 
setting in of these winds is not actermined within a«few weeks ; but 
generally the westerly winds, which are always attended with rain, 
are felt in October, become more steady ii^ November and December, 
and gradually subside, till in March or April they are succeeded bj 
the easterly winds and fair weather, which continue for the remaining 
half-year. The heaviest rains are in the months of December aaa 
JaauaiT, and the driest weather is in July and August; at which tSity 
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ter period, alto, the nifffats are coldest and the days hottest. The 
weather is most unsetUed when tlie season is chang^g', partitiilaiiy 
at the first setting' in of the westerly winds ; but those violent ftorms 
and hurricanes, which are so often felt in the West Indies and in 
higher latitudes, are here unknown. With the exception of a fiew 
days at these periods, or when the westerly winds are at their height, 
vessels of any description may ride in safety, in most of the bays along' 
the northern coast or the island ; and on shore the wind is never so 
violent as to do damag'e. Thunder storms are, however, frequent, 
and the lightning^ is extremely virid. In the vicinity of the hills, and 
elsewhere, during' the dry season, seldom a day passes without thunder 
and lightning ; and, although these grand exhibitions of nature canse 
less consternation in general within the tropics than beyond them, it 
cannot be denied that thej^ are destructive of many lives. Earth- 
quakes are to be expected in a volcanic country, and are frequent in 
tne vicinity of the volcanoes ; but the European towns have never 
sustained any serioiis injury from them. 

With the exception of the town of Batavia, and some parts of the 
northern coast, the island of Java stands on a level, in point of salu- 
brity, witli the healthiest parts of India, or of any tropical country 
in the world. 

At tiie same time, however, that Java has to boast this general cha- 
racter of hij^h salubrity, comparatively with other tropical climates, 
it is not to be denied that there are some spots upon it which are de- 
cido<lly unhealthy. These are to be found along the low swamm* 
marshes of the northern coast, which are mostly recent encroach- 
ments upon tlie sea : the principal of these is Batavia, the long esta- 
blished capital of the Dutch eastern empire. 

The climate of this city has ever been considered as one *of the 
most baneful in the world. It has even been designated the store- 
house of disease; with how much justice, is too woefully demonstra- 
tol by the writinc^s of those visiters who have survived its perils, and 
'^e records of the Dutch East-India Company itself. If we may cre- 
Mi Raynal, there perished between the years 1714 and 1776, in the 
SospitaJs of Batavia, above eighty-seven thousand sailors and soldiers. 

Between the tope of the mountains and the sea- shore, Java may be 
•'onsidered as possessing- at least six distinct climates, each furnishing 
» copious indiGrenoiis botany; while the productions of every region 
(k1 the world may find a ronj^enial spot somewhere in the island. — Ve- 
s 'Stable pro'iuctions, which contribute to the food and sustenance of 
r ' m, are found in great variety. Of these the most important is rice, 
y '»ich forms the staple grain of the country, and of which there 
A]e upwards of a hundred varieties. Maize,' or Indian com, ranks 
'. x.t, and is principally cultivated in the higher regions, or in thoee 
i i<"t^ where the soil is u;ifavourable to the rice cultivation. 

Besides the cocoa-nut, and other productions more generally 
known, there are many trees growinff spontaneously, of which the 
;.Js^nd kernels are used as food. The bread-fruit tree grows in 
. .' 'a, and is of the same species (although inferior in quality) with 
*< it of the South-Sea Islands: but the fruit is comparatively very 
'/tie esteemed or employed as an article of food. 

A gross imposition has been practised on the people of Europe, by 

.♦ !-omance on tlie subject of the upas^ or celebrated poison-tree of 

^ iva, a regtilar series of experiments has now been instituted, both 

u Prance and in England, to ascertain the nature and potencv of the 

poison. 
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Although the accoantpublished so far as relates to the situation of 
the poUsonHree, to its effect on the surrounding country, and the ap- 
plication said to have been made of the upas on criminals in different 
parts of the island, as well the description of the poisonous substance 
Itself, and its mode of collection, are demonstrated to be an extraya- 
gant forg^eiy ; — the existence of a tree in Java, from the sap of which 
a poison is prepared, equal in fatality, when thrown into the circula- 
tion, to the strongest animal poisons hitherto known, is a feet.— The 
tree which produces this poison is the anchar, one of the larg^t trees 
in the forests of Java. The stem is cylindrical, perpendicular, and 
rises completely naked to the height of sixty, seventy, or eig4*ty feet« 
Near the surface of the ground, it spreads obliquely, dividing into nu- 
merous broad appendages or wings, much like thecanarium commune 
(the canary tree,] and several other of our large forest trees. It is 
covered with a whitish bark, slightly bursting in longitudinal furrows. 
Near the ground this bark is, in old trees, more Uian half an inch 
thick, and, uuon being wounded, yields plentifully the milky juice from 
which the celebrated poison is prepared. A puncture or mcision be- 
ing made into the tree, the juice or sap appears oozing out, of a yel- 
lowish colour (somewhat frothy) from old, paler, or nearly white from 
young ones ; exposed to the air, its surface becomes brown. The 
consistence very much resembles milk ; it is more thick and viscid. 
This sap is contained in the true bark (or cortex,) which when punc- 
tured, yields a considerable quantity, so that in a short time a cup-full 
may be collected from a large tree. The inner bark (or liber) is of a 
close, fibrous texture, like that of the moms jpapyrifera, and, when se- 
parated frx)m the other bark, and cleansed trom the adhering parti- 
cles, resembles a coarse piece of linen. It has been worked into 
ropes, which are very stong ; and the poorer class of the people em- 
ploy the inner baric of the younger trees, which is more easily pre- 
pared, for the purpose of making a coarse stuff which they wear in 
working fields. 

Whatever opinion may be formed on the identity of the tribes in- 
habiting these islands and the neighbouring peninsula, the striking re- 
semblance in person, feature, language, and customs, which prevails 
throughout the whole Archipelago, justifies the conclusion that its 
original population issued from the same source, and that the peculiar- 
ities which distinguish the different nations and communities into 
which it is at present (iistributed, are the result of a long separation, 
local circumstances and the intercourse of foreign traders, emiffrauts, 
€fr settlers. The Javans on the contrary, are an agricultursd race, 
attached to tlie soil, of quiet habits and contented dispositions, almost 
entirely unacquainted with navigation and foreign trade, and little in- 
clined to en^TLge in either. 

The inhabitants of Java and Madura are in stature rather below 
the middle size, though not so short as the Bugis, and many of the 
other islanders. They are, upon the whole, well shaped, though less 
remarkably so than the Malayus, and erect in their figures. Their 
limbs are slender, aud the wrists and ancles particularly small. In 
general, they allow the body to retain its natural shape. The only 
exceptions to this observation are, an attempt to prevent the growth, 
or to reduce the size of the waist, by compressing it into the narrow- 
est limits ; and the practice, still more injurious to female elegance, 
of drawing too tightly that part of the dress which covers the bosom. 
Deformity is very rare among them. The forehead is high, the eve- 
browB well marked and distant from the eyes, which are aomewnat 
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Cbtneiei or rather Tartar, in the fonnation of the inner an|fie« Th^ 
colour of the eye is dark ; the noae BinaU and somewhat flat, bnt lett 
go than that of the islanders in goieral. The mouth is well formed^ 
%al the lips are large. 

Of the Spice Islands, 

The Moluccas include all the islands between New Guinea and 
Celebes. They belong to the Dutch, and are celebrated, as their 
name indicates, for the richest spices. 

It is not certain by what means the Molucca islands were peopled ; 
but they eyidentJy derive their laws from the IVIaJays. Their lan- 
guage, manners and customs are very similar to those of the Malays. 
The natives are, in general, cowardly, slothful, cruel, and ferocious. 
The savageness of their manners is a consequence of that wandering 
and solitary life, which thev lead in the woods, for the purpose of es- 
caping from the Dutch. Their religion is a corrupted kind of Ma- 
hometamsm. 

The inhabitants of Tern ate, which is the principal of the Moluc- 
ca islands, have a very simple method of worshipping the Deity. No 
one, not even the priests, are permitted to speak of religion. They 
have only one temple, the law prohibits more. There are neither al- 
tars, statues, nor images. A hundred pnests serve in the temple, but 
they neither sing nor speak, but in solemn silence point with the fin- 
ger towards a pyramid, upon which are written tliese words : " Mor- 
tals, adore your God, love your brethren, and make yourselves use- 
ful to your countr}'." 

Indian Archipelago. 

All the civilized nations of the Archipelago, observes Mr. Craw- 
ford, have long passed that stage of society in which the chase is pur- 
sued for subsistence. From the circumstances of the country, the 
probability indeed h that the progress towards civilization was not in 
general from the hunter state, but from that of the fishermen. Some 
of the more abject tribes of savages however, confined to the moun- 
tains and forests of the interior, while the fisheries of the coasts and 
rivers are in the occupation of powerful enemies, pursue the chase as 
the principal means of subsistence. The negro races, which inhabit 
the mterior ot the Malayan peninsula, hunt the deer, the hog, the 
monkey, and all the animals of the forest, as the chief means of live- 
lihood, and use poisoned arrows to destroy their game. 

Celebes, sometimes called iVfacassar, is a large island intersected 
by the equator, and lyinsr east of Borneo, from which it is separated 
by a channel or arm of the sea called the straits of Macassar. The 
area is estimated at 00,<XK) square miles. 

The inhabitants of the Celebes or Macassar island are an ingen- 
ious people, and seem to be actuated by more refined sentiments of 
honour and friendship, than are usually met with amon? those who 
have attained to a considerable degree of civilization. The men are 
courageous and warlike, the women remarkably chaste. 

Young men of condition are taught to ride, handle the scymitari 
and to blow little poisoned darts through a tube of about six feet long. 
The natives formerly acknowledged no other gods but the eun ana 
moon, to which they sacrificed in the public squares, having no ma- 
terials which they thought valaable enough to be employed in raising 
femplei. On hearing the opinions of the Christians and Mahomet- 
anty Chew people were terrified, since both parties tikkreatoaed Hhern 
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with eternal paniBfament, if they did not yield to their doctiinee. 
Concluding that one of these religionB was true, the principal king of 
the country convened a (general assembly, and intreated that the di« 
vine power might be manifested in support of the true apostles, making 
use of the following prayer : *' The winds and the wsn^es are the 
ministers of thy power, let them be the signal of thy will.-— I shall 
acknowledge, as the depositaries of the oracles, the ministers of ei* 
ther religion, whom thou shalt cause the first to arrive in our har- 
bours." 

The missionaries of the Alcoran were the most active ; and the 
sovereign and his people were circumcised : the other parts of the 
inland followed their example. 

The chiefs of the Banda islands, though styled kinsrs, possess only a 
limited authority, dependent ouithe will of the people, who are tern* 
perate, independent, and averse to labour. They live*on the pulp and 
milk of the cocoa nut, and the meal of sago ; their only employment 
is hunting and fishing. They eat the sago diluted wiUi water, and, 
from a principle of humanity, reserve the finest part for the aged and 
infirm. 

Of the Philippine hlands. 

These islands lie N. E. of Borneo, and stretch from 5^ to 20^ N. 
lat. They are more than 1,200 in number, and belong chiefly to the 
Spaniards. The population is estimated at 3,000,000, more than half 
of whom are subject to the Spaniards. 

The Philippine islands are said to be about eleven hundred in num- 
, ber, some ot them of considerable majgnitude ; the principal ai^ Ma- 
nilla or Luconia to the north, and Mindanao to the south ; of these 
we shall give some account. 

The greater part of the people of Manilla are of Chinese extrac* 
tion, intermixea with a number of blacks. The latter are probably 
the original inhabitants of the country* Besides these are the Pinta- 
does, so called from the custom which prevails among them of paint- 
ing their bodies. Such of the inhabitants as live on the sea coast, 
feed chiefly on rice and fish, while the mountaineers subsist on the 
flesh they take in hunting, and the fruits which grow spontaneously 
in great variety andplenty ; their drink is water, which they com- 
monly use warm. They practise cold bathing twice a day, either for 
health or recreation ; and their diversions consist of rude plays, or of 
rustic dances and mock fights, in which they exhibit striking proofit 
of agility ; their chief delight is in cock fighting. 

They purchase their wives, and the marriage is performed by a 

Eriestess, who sacrifices some animal on the occasion, after which the 
ride is conducted home, and the ceremony concludes with an enter* 
tainment. They generally marry with their own tribe, and with near 
relations. Some of the tribes are restricted to one wife, while others 
admit of plurality of wives, and divorces for reasonable causes. 
Their funeral ceremonies are like those of the Chinese. 

Mindanao is inhabited hy people of different nations, but the Ma^ 
hometans who occupy the sea coast are the most numerous, whose 
sovereign is styled the Sultan of Mindanao, and is despotic, but poor, 
though he has the power of commanding every subject's purse at his 
pleasure. When he goes abroad, it is on a htter carried upon &ur 
men's shoulders, attended by a gruard of ei^t or ten men. Some- 
times he takes hiiB pleasure upon the water m a vessel divided into 
three apartments : in one he reposes himself on a carpet and pillows ; 
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his vomen Mead in the second ; and in the third, serrants wait with 
tobacco and beteL Erery Friday the Sultan g^oes twice to tte 
mosque, in which there is a g^reat drum, with only one head, which is 
struck with a large stick, knobbed at the end with cotton, at twelye, 
three, six, and nine of the clock, by day and night, and this serves in* 
stead of a time piece. The children are not circumcised till they are 
eleven or twelve years of age, when it is done with ^reat solemnity 
by a Mahometan priest. In Aug^t, they keep a festival bep^innin^ 
at one new moon and continuing till they see the next : dunng this 
period they fast every day, employ an hour in the evening at prayer, 
and then ^ to supper. 

The majority or the inhabitants both in the Philippines and La- 
drone islands worship one supreme Grod and their ancestors ; pa3ring 
their adoratioDs likewise to the sun and moon, and almost every object 
whether animate or inanimate. One kind of tree ihey reckon it sa- 
crilege to cut down, believing that some of the souls of their friends 
may reside in it, to wound which would be the height of impiety. In- 
stead of temples, they place their idols in caves, in which they offer 
their sacrifices. Some beautiful virgin first wounds the victim with a 
spear, afterwards the priests despatch the animal, and having dressed 
the meat, all join in the festival. They are remarkably observant of 
lucky and unlucky days, and so extremely superstitious, that if cer- 
tain animals cross the way when they are going upon any business, 
they inunediately return home and go out no more that day. 

Of Formosa.* 

Of the island of Formosa, which has received its name from its 
extraordinary beautv and fertility, we have little to observe. The 
inhabitants appear, from their manners and customs, to be descended 
from the Tartars in the northern regions of Asia. They live by fish- 
ing and hunting, wear but little clothing, are an inoffensive, disinter- 
ested, and benevolent people ; and possess great purity of manners. 

The manners and habits of the inhabitants of these islands very 
much resemble the Japanese ; they are revengfeful, and fickle in 
their dispositions ; extremely fond of dancing, racing, and wrestliDg*. 
They are in general long-lived, and very fat, although they subsist 
only upon a vegetable diet. 

The Ladrones. 

TheLadrones are 16 in number, and lie north of the Carolines, 
between \3° and 20° N. lat. 

Th^natives of 4he Ladrones have shewn their ingenuity in tlie con- 
struction of their flying proa.% which are the only vessels they em- 
ploy, and are said to be capable of running twenty miles an hour be- 
fore the wind. The construction of these vessels is very singular : 
the head and stem are exactly aUke, but their sides are different, the 
one being adapted to the lee side, and the other to the windward side. 
They are capable of carrying six or seven Indians, one of whom 
steers, the rest are employed in manag^g the sails, or heaving out the 
water that is accidentally taken in. 



* Situated off the S. £. coast of China.—?, 
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Tht PeUw blands. 

These islands, about 18 in number, lie east of the PhilippineB, near 
lat 8<> N. and Ion. I34<> £. 

The Pelew islands are situated several def^rees south of the La- 
drones, 'the inhabitants of which are in g^eral above the middle 
stature, have long hair, are stout, and of a deep copper colour ; the 
men go entirely naked, and the women wear only aprons about their 
waist, eight or nine inches deep. Both sexes are tatooed at an early 
period of their lives. Their manners are delicate and obligins^ ; 
though rude and uncivilized, they pay the strictest regard to the ruks 
of decorum and chastity. The men have their left ear bored, and 
the women both. They wear a particular leaf, and at times an orna- 
ment of shell in the perforated ear. Their noses are also ornament- 
ed witti a j9ower or sweet shrub, struck through the cartilage be- 
tween the nostfiU. 

Their govemmoit is monarchical ; the king has the right of creating 
nobles, called rupacks or chiefs, and of conferring a distinction upon 
those who have merited honour ; this distinction is the privilege of 
wearing a bone on the arm, with which our countryman, Captain 
Wilson, was invested, when the king told him, *' the bone should be 
rubbed bright every day and preserved as a testimony of the rank he 
held among them ; that this mark of dig^ty must on every occasion 
be valiantly defended, nor suffered to be torn firom his arm, bat with 
the loss of life." 

The method of building in the Pelew islands does not differ much 
from those modes which have been already described. Their canoes 
are extremely neat, made out of the trunks of trees, ornamented 
with shells, and coloured over with a red substance resembling paint. 
Their domestic implements are few and simple ; their knives are 
made from the shells of fishes ; their drinking cups from cocoa shells 
polished with great art They are, in general, an active, laborious 
set of people, possessing the greatest resolution in cases of dancer, 
patience under misfortunes, and resignation in death. Fencing their 
plantations, cultivating their land, building houses and canoes, ma- 
king and repairing their fishing tackle, forming domestic utensils and 
wanike weapons, may be said to comprise the routine of their avoca- 
tions. Idleness is tolerated in none ; the women and nobles are a^ 
laborious as the common subjects. The king was the most skilful 
maker of hatchets inAhe island. 

That sort of attention paid by the men of Pelew to their wives, is 
very imcommon among the uncivilized parts of the globe. Their 
marriages consist in a solemn contract, without an}[ ceremon§r, but 
they are strictly faithfnl to one another, and decency is uniformly sup- 
ported. A plurality' of wives is allowed; men in general may have 
two, a rupack three, and the king five. They name their children 
without any ceremony, as soon as they are born. 

Fish is tneir principal food : they rise very early in the morning, 
and their first business is to bathe, for which particular places are ap- 
pointed, and a man dares not approach the women's bathing-places, 
without previously giving a particular halloo, of which, if no notice 
be taken, he may proceed, but if they halloo in return, he must im- 
mediately retire. 

The method of sinking in these islands is, that when any number 
of people are assembled, a chief g^ves out a line, which is taken up 
una repeated, and others complete the verse, and so thev continue 
singing for a considerable length of time. A festival is thus desc ri- 
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bed: tiiey omuMBted tli«Bidr« with piantain iMTet, nicely pued 
inte'stripi, like ribiMiiie» then fimmiiiii^ tbemaelvet into circies, oie 
within Another, an elderly person began a aong*, or long aentenoe, aul 
on hii eoming* to the end of it, all the dancers joined in concert, dan- 
cinr ak>ng^ at the tame time ; then a new sentence was ptonoan- 
cea and danced to, which continued till ereiy one had snng>, and 
his Terse had been danced* Their manner of dancing does not con- 
sist so much in capering and leaping, or other feats of ajpilitr, as a 
certain method of reclining their bodies, and jet presenring &e bal- 
ance. Daring^ the dance, sweet drink was handea aboot, and when 
it waa finished, an elegant supper was brought in. 

From the most diligent obsenration, it appears that the inhabitaBts 
of Pelew beiioFe in a Supreme Being, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments, but they hare few reliffioos rites and cer«nonies. 
They think wicked men at death are confined to the earth, but aood 
people g^row beautiful, and ascend into the sky. They haye methods 
of divination, by which they judge of the success of any future pro- 
ject. 

The funeral of a young man, slain in battle, was witnessed by some 
of Captain Wilson's men. A g^reat number of natires, with tlie king 
at their head, walked in procession to a lai^ pavement, where the 
king seated himself, and tne crowd surrounded nim. Those who bore 
the corpse moved slowly on before the king, who addressed them in 
a speech, reeapitulatinr the qualifications of the deceased. 

This eulorium he deurered with great solemnity, and the respect- 
ful silence of all around him, added a derree of amctinfp grandeur to 
the scene. The body was then carried to the grave, attended by 
women only; and one woman, upon the approach of the corpse, ^ot 
out of the grave, who had, probably, been examining if every thmg* 
was right. 

The last offices they always commit ;o the women, as the men, who 
are nearly interested, or relations, might be led to discover some ex- 
terior marks of grief, which would 1^ considered as dero|^tory to 
the dignity of tl:^ male sex. As soon as the body was laid in the 
grave, the women set up loud lamentations. 

The Island of Loochoo. 

The island of Loochoo is about sixty miles long and twenty broad ; 
l]Cingin lat. 26^ N., long. 128® £. It is the principal island of a 
group of thirty-six, subject to the same monaroh, and the seat of the 
government. The natives trace their history back to a period long 
anterior to the Christian era ; but their first communication with the 
* rest of the worid, when their accounts became fully eorroborated and 
undisputed, was about the year 605, when they were invaded by Chi- 
na, who found them at that time—a time when England and 
the greater part of Europe were immersed in barbarism— the same 
kind of people they are at the present day^ 

The dress of these people is as remarkable for its simplicity as it 
is for its elegfance. The hair, which is of a glossy black, (being' an- 
ointed with an oleaginous substance, obtained from the leaf of a tree,] 
is turned up from before, from behind, and on both sides, to the crown 
of the heaa, and there tied close down ; g^reat care being taken that 
all should be perfectly smooth ; and the part of the hair beyond the 
fastening, or string, being now twisted into a neat little top-knot, is 
there retained by two fasteners, called camcsashee and usisasnee, made 
either of gold, silver or brass, according to the circumstances of tike 
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wearer ; Uie former of these having a liUle star on the eod of it, 
which points forward. This mode of hair-dressing is practised with 
the greatest uniformity, from the highest to the lowest of the maJes^^ 
and has a very pleasing effect, wheSier viewed singly, or when they 
are gathered together. At the age of ten years the boys are entitled 
to the usisashee, and at fifteen they wear both. Except those in of- 
ficc, who wear only a cap on duty, they appear to have no covering 
for the head, at least in nne weather. Interiorly they wear a kind of 
shirt, and a pair of drawers, but over all a loose robe, with wide 
isleeves, and a broad sash round their middle. They hare sandalsT'on 
their feet, neatly formed of straw ; and the higher orders have alar» 
white ffaiters, coming above the ancle. The quality of their robes 
depends on t!iat of the individual. — The superior classes wear silk of 
various hues, with a sash of contrasting colour, sometimes interwo- 
ven with gold. — The lowers orders make use of a sort of cotton stuff, 
generally of a chesnut colour, and sometimes striped, or spotted, blue 
and white. 

There are nine ranks of g^ndees, or public officers, distinguished 
by their caps; of which we observed four. The iiighest noticed was 
worn by a member of the royal family, which was of a pink colour, 
with bright yellow flowers. The next in dignity was the purple; then 
plain yellow ; and the retl seemed to be the lowest. 

The island of Loochoo itself is situate in the happiest climate of the 
globe.— Refreshed by the sea-breexes, which, from its geographical 
position, blow over it at every period of the year, it is free from the 
extremes of heat and coldv which oppress many other countries ; 
whilst from tlie general configuration of the land, being more adapt- 
ed to the production of rivers and streams, than of bogs and marshes, 
one great source of disease in the warmer latitudes has no existence : 
and the people seemed to enjoy robust health, for we observed no dis- 
eased objects, nor beggars of any description among tiiem. 

Nature has been bountiful in all her gifts to Loochoo : It is not 
merely, as might be ex|>ected, the country of the orange and the 
lime ; but the banyan of India and the Norwegian fir, the tea-plant, 
and the sugar-cane, all flourish together. In addition to many good 
qualities, not often found combined, this island can also boast its ri- 
vers and secure harbours ; and last, though not least, a worthy, a 
frienJly, and a happy race of people. 

These inlanders are represented by Mr. M'Leod as remarkable for 
tlieir honestv, and adherence to truth. The chiefs informed us, that 
there was little probability of their stealing any thing ; but, as iron 
implements were a great temptation, they begged that none might be 
Jefl carelessly about. Althousrh, however, the opportunities wer» 
numberless, not one thefl occuiTed during the whole of our sojourn 
among thorn. That nroud ami haughty feeling of national superior- 
ity, so strongly existing among the common class of British seamei^ 
Was here comnletely subdued by the (rentle manners and kinrl be- 
liaviour of th^ inhabitants. Although intermixed, and often working 
together, not a single quarrel took nlace on either side during the 
whole of our stay ; but each succeeding day added to friendship ani 
cordiality. 

New Holland, 
The vast island of New Holland lies between 10* 57' and W^ S. 
iat. and between 1 IS*" and 153^ SO' east long. It it nearly equal ia 
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extent to the whole ©f Euroj^e.* Its coast was first discovered by 
lion Ptiilro de Quiros, who, in tlie jear 16<^9, presented several mo* 
MnoriaU to the Spanish couj;!, in which he reprebenled it as part of a 
^reat southern continent. Seven years afterwards, part of the west* 
em coast was seen by the captain of a Dutch ship, the Endiacbt* 
and which has g-iven name to a portion of the territory. Other navi« 
grators have successivel? explored different rcgimis, but it wah not 
till 1770, that (.'aptain Cook discovered the eastern coast, and therebj 
a<^cci1aincd the wiiole of New Holland to be an Island. In i7ti ,the 
British Government took possession of a part of that coast, at about 
M d' "-recs of «outh lat. An expedition nad been fitted out, and a 
nuirbtT of men of war, transports, store-ships, &c. under the con- 
duct of Captain Phillips, proceeded to found a colony there. With- 
out cnt'^ring- into a detail of its progressive improvements, it may be 
observed, that tlie geoj^raphic siiiirition of iMcw South AVale*. the 
eastern teriitor\' \iith respect to China and India, offers advaiita^et 
in pro-pcet al-uve all calculation, and it appears, from the latisi ao- 
rounts, that the colony is rismg rapidly into a more prospei-ous and 
thrivmg: state, both as to its cultivation and political importance. 

The three principal towns are Sydney, Paramatta, and Hawka- 
Ijiiry, where churches or edifices have beett built or appropriated^ 
and where ckr;,''} men reside wi.th suitable appointments. In 1810, 
>\dnev district contained 6, 1 58 inhabitants ; Paramatta 1,W/7; Hawk*- 
niiry 2.;3o9, and another district, named Newcastle, contained about 
\{){}.\ The nuiTihor of animals tliat have »traye<l from the settle- 
iiunt^, herds of black cattle, colts, fillies, marc» in foal, besides 
«;oais and (h er, are multiplying" in the woods, to a boundless extent. 
The climatf is highly salubrious. 

There are out-»^ctUements, such as Port Dalr>mple, and Hobart*a 
Town, in Van Dicmen's Land, at the southernmost point of New 
Holland, which are represented as enjoy ing- a purer climate, and 
more productive soil than New South AVales. The colony oo Nor- 
folk i'-land has been withdrawn. 

'1 ho aboriginal inh:^bitants are more diminutive and slighter made 
(ban the Kuropenns Instances of natural deforjnity are very rare. 
Their II. U'^cular furce is not great; but the plianey of their limba 
renders them active. A high forehead, with prominent over-h.anging 
rve-hrov\s, is their leading characteristic, which gives an air of reso- 
lute diqriity to their aspect, that recommends them, in spite of a true 
negro nose, thick lips, and wide mouth; their hands and feet arc 
small : their eyes are Toll, black, and piercing ; the tone of theif 
voice is loud, but not harsh. 

The women are pn)portionably smaller than the men ; these, like 
the people of ull other countries, strive to height( n their attractions 
bv advVntilious rml>elH«ihments. Hence the naked savs^ge of New 
South Wales pierces t^ie sc[ilum of his nose, through which ^ runs 
a stick or l)one ; and scarifies his body, tliC charms of which in- 
crease in proportion to the number and magnitude of the seams by 
which it is distinguished. The operation is jverformed by making two 
longitudinal incisions with a sharpened shell, and afterwards pinching 
up with the nails the intermediate space of skin i^d flesh, which 



* It is 2,600 miles long from £. to W. and contains 3.00«),000 squarr 
mile^. 

+ Iii 1818. the white'population wa? 25,050. 
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thereby becomes considerably elevated, and forms a prominence as 
Ibick as a man's finger. It is not certain that these scarifications 
are intended solely to increase personal beauty ; tticy m;^y be per- 
formed for reasons similar to those which lead to an excision of the/ 
part of the little finger of the left hand in tlic women, and of the 
front-tooth in the men, both of which may be superstitious ceremo- 
nies, performed in the hope of averting evil, or obtaining some good.,. 
of which they may stand in need. Both sexes besmear their bodies 
frith different colours ; bat red and whi'C are most in use. 

It is generally supposed, that the Indians of New Holland ac- 
knowledge the existence of a superintending Deity : and their dread 
of spirits has led Europeans to conclude that they 'believe in a future 
state. They call a spirit mairn, and are unwilling to approach a 
corpse, saying, the fnawn will seize them, and that it fastens upon 
them in the night when asleep. If they are asked where their de- 
ceased friends are, they always point to the skies. 

These people believe, that particular aspects and appearances of 
the heaveoJy bodies predict good or evil Consequences to themselves 
or friends. A female is described by Mr. Tench as running into a 
room, where a company was assembled, and uttering frightful excla- 
mations of impending mischiefs about to light on her and her coun- 
trymen. When questioned on the cause of such agitation, siie went 
to the door, and pointed to the skies, saying, that whenever the stars 
wore that appearance, misfortunes to the natives always followed. 
When they near the thunder roll, and view the livid glare, they do 
not flee, biit rush out, and deprecate destruction : they have a dance 
and a song appropriated to this awful occasion, which consists of the 
wildest and most uncouth noises and gestures : they never addres?? 
prayers to bodies that they know to be inanimate, either to implore • 
their protection or avert their wrath. When the gimi-tree in a tem- 
pest nods over them, or the rock, overhanging the cavern in ^hich 
they sleep, threatens, by its fall, to crush them, they calculate the 
nearness and magnitude of the danger, and flee from it accordingly. 
. The New Hollanders possess a considerable portion of that sharp- 
ness of intellect which denotes genius. All savages hate labour, 
and place happiness in inaction ; but neitiier the arts of civilized life 
can be practised, nor the advantages felt, without application.— 
Hence, ttey resist knowledge, and the adoption of manners and cus- 
toms differmg firom their own. 

When they first entered the houses built by Europeans, they ap- 
peared to be astonished and awed by the superiority of their attain- 
ments. They passed by without rapture or emotion their artifices 
and contrivances ; but when they saw a collection of weapons of 
war, or of skins of animals and birds, they never failed to exclaim, 
and to confer with each other on the subject. The master of that 
honse became the object of their regard, as they concluded he must 
be eitl^r a renowned warrior or an expert hunter. 

Their leading good and bad qualities hare been thus described ; of 
their intrepidity, no doubt can exist ; th^ir levity, fickleness, and 
passionate extravagance of character, cannot be 'defended. They 
are sudden in quarrel, but their desire of revenge is not implacable-* 
Their honesty, when tempted by novelty, is not unimpeachable ; but 
among themselves, there is gooJl reason to believe that few breaches 
of tlus virtue occur. They have no regard to truth ; and wr»cn they 
think it their interest to deceive, they scruple not to utter the tnost 
deliberate lies. 
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The aboriginal inhabitants of thU distant regpion are, beyond oobh 
parison, the most barbarous on the surface of the globe. The resi- 
dence of Europeans has here been wholly ineffectual ; the natives 
arc still in the same state as at our first settlement. Everr day axe 
men and women to be seen in the streets of Sydney and JParamatta, 
naked as in the moment of their birth. In vam have the more ha- ' 
' mane officers of the colony endeavoured to improve their condition ; 

they still persist in the enjoyment of ease and liberty, in their own 
way, and turn a deaf ear to any advice upon this subject. 
^ tf accurate observation, and a quick perception of the ridk^ulous, 

be admitted as a proof of natural talents, the natives of New South 
Wales arc by no means deficient. Their mimicking the odditiett 
dress, walk, gaii, and looks of all the Europeans whom they have 
seen, from the time of governor Phillips downwards, is so exact, as 
Co be a kind of historic register of their several actions and charac- 
ters. They are, moreover, great proficients in the Newgate slang of 
the convicts, and in case of any quarrel, are by no means unequal to 
them in the exchange of abuse. 

But this is the sum total of their acquisitions from European inter- 
course. In every other respect they appear incapable of any im- 
provement. They are stiU as unprotectcid as ever against the in- 
clemencies of weather* and the vicissitudes of plenty and absolute 
fomine, the natural attendants on a savage life. In their persons they 
are meagre to a proverb, their skins are scarified in every part, and 
their faces besmeared with shell-lime and red-gum ; their hair is 
matted like a moss, and ornamented, as they call it, wi'h sharks' 
teetli ; a piece of wood, like a skewer, is fixed in the cartilages of 
the nose. In a word, they compose altogether the most disgusting 
tribe on the surface of tlie globe. 

Some of their manufacturers display ingenuity, when the rude toob 
with which thev work, and their celerity of execution are considercM!. 
Dexterity in throwing and parning the spear is considered as the 
highest acquirement ; children of both sexes practise it from the time 
tlicy are able to throw a rush. If a spear drop from them, when en- 
hanced in contest, they do not stoop to pick it up, but hook it between 
rlieir toes, and so lift it till it meet the hand ; thus the eye is never 
diverted from the foe. If thev wish to break a spear, or any wooden 
:»ubstance, they lay it across the head and bend down the ends until it 
snaps. 

In the domestic detail there cannot be much variety : one day must 
lie like another in the life of a savage. Summoned by the calls of 
hunger, and the returning \lz'\U he starts from indolence, and, snatch- 
ing up his implements, hast-Mis with his wife to the strand, to com- 
mence their daily task. Iti general the canoe is assigned to her, 
which she pushes off into deep water, to fish with hook and line. It* 
fhe have a child at the breast, she takes it with her, and while she is 
paddling to the fishing bank, and employed there, the infant is placed 
on her shoulders, entwining its little legs round her neck, and gjasp- 
mg her hair with its hands. The favourite bait for fish is cockle. 

The husband, in the mean time, warily moves to some rock, over 
which be can peep to look for fish. Silent and watchful, he chews a 
cockle, and spits it into the water : allured by the bait, the fish appear 
9> from beneath the rock, and, at a proper moment, he plunges with bis 

fishkig instniment info the water after his prey. When they have 
obtained tfieir booty, they throw tlie fish on a fire, lighted for the par« 
ppso, and as soon as they are a little warmed, rub off the scales, and 
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peel off tlie surfHce, wliich, being dressed, tbey eat, and thus thej 
continne till tbeir meal and cookery are finished. 

A mStn, in general, has but one wife, and the women, though con- 
demned to the most servile labour, in return for their submission, re- 
ceive every mark of brutality. When an Indian is ang^y with his 
wife, he either spears her, or Knocks her down on the' spot ; on this 
occasion he always strikes on the head, using, indiscriminately, a 
hatchet, club, or any other weapon which may chance to be in his 
hand. 

The lang^iaffe of New Holland is grateful to the ear, expressive, 
and sonorous, having no analogy with any other known language, but 
the dialects of various regions seem entirely difierent. 

From its situation on the southern side of the equator, the seasons 
are like those of the southern parts of Africa and America, the re- 
verse of those of Europe ; the summer corresponding with our win- 
ter, and the spring with our autumn. The soil about Botany Bay is 
black, fat, and very fertile in plants, whence the name arose. In the 
parts of New Holmnd already explored, there have been found large 
and extensive swamps, but of rivers, lakes, and mountains on a large 
scale, little is known. 



AMERICA. 

America is bounded on the east by the Atlantic, which separates it 
from Europe and Africa; and on the west by the Pacific, which se- 
parates it from Asia. Towards the north, its limits have not been 
discovered. Towards the south, it terminates in a point, called Cape 
Horn, it is more than 9,000 miles long, and, on an average, about 
1600 broad. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Nort America is bounded on the E. by the Atlantic ocean ; on the 
S. E. it is sef>arated from South America by the isthmus of Darien ; 
on the W. is the Pacific ocean. The southern extremity is in N. lat. 
7** -^f. The limits towards the north have never been ascertained. 

The three great divisions of North America are, 

1. British America, in the nort>) ; 

2. The United States, in the middle, and 

3. Spanish America in the south. 

These three include the whole of North America, except 

4. Greenland, (belonging to Denmark) in the northeast, and 
6. The Russian Settlements, in the northwest. 

THE UNITED STATES.* 

The United States is the great middle division of North America. 
It is bounded N. by New Britain and the Canadas ; E. by New 
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Brunswick and the Atlantic ocean ; S. by the ^ilf of Mexico ; S. 
W. by the Spanish dominions, and W. by the Pacific ocean. Inclu- 
ding Florida, the territorr of the United States extends from 25** to 
49*^ N. lat. and from 66*^ 49" to I25*> W. Ion. embracing 2,000,000 
tqirare miles. 

The population of the United States, in 1790, was 3,929,326 Tin 
l8iM), 5, k»5,b66; in 18 10, 7,239,903, and in 1820, 9,625,734; of whom 
1,531,436 were slaves, and 233,396 free blacks. The . population in- 
creases very reg^arly at the rate of about 3 per cent, per annum, 
doubling in less than 25 years. 

Cltinate. 
The climate of the United States, extending through 24 degrees of 
latitude, presents a g^eat variety ; but is every where much colder 
than in the same parallels in Europe ; the difference bein? common- 
ly estimated at 8 or 10 degress. The climate, in the vUley of the 
Mississippi, has been considered milder than in the Atlantic states, 
and the difference was estimated by Mr. Jefferson at 3 degrees, but 
later observations have refuted this opinion. The western coast of 
North America has a milder climate than the eastern on the same 
parallels, more resembling the climate of Europe. The summers are 
fiotter and the winters much colder in the United States, than in En- 
rope, and on tlie whole the temperature is less equable. The great 
heat of the summers, acting on the extensive low grounds in the 
southern states, renders them unhealthy in the hot months* Tlie 
newly opened districts on the frontiers are subject to fevers and in- 
tcrmlttents ; but the old settlements in the northern states and in the 
hilly country at the south, are generally healthy. Pulmonary con- 
sumptions are common in the eastern states, particularly among fe- 
males. It has been thought by some, that the climate of tiie United 
States is not as favourdble to longevity and the full expansion of the 
human frame, as that of Europe ; ajfid the opinion is not entirely 
without foundation. The Americans, as a people, are slenderer, 
with a less brawnv form, and a com])lexion not so highly coloured, as 
in the north of Europe at least; but this occasions no inferiority in 
activity or understanding. 

Character, 
The character of the American people differs more than is com- 
mon in any one nation of Europe. Climate, employments, diversity 
of origin, and of the early colonial governments, nave all contributed 
(o g^ve a very consideraue variety to manners and customs, in the 
dilferent sections of the Union. The Enghsh population predomi- 
Dates, and has g^ven a tone to society throughout the Union, and will 
probably, in the end, take place of all the others. The English lan- 
guage is now the language of government and Uw in all the states, 
and the general language of polished society, except among the 
French of Louisiana. The population of New-England and Virgin- 
iii, is almost pure English. The Germans are veiy numerous in the 
middle states, particularly in Pennsylvania. In some districts they 
form almost the entire population, and still retain their language and 
tlieir customs unimpaired. It is not many years since (be German 
language was used m the courts of law in those districts, but it is now 
^aid aside. It is still however exclusively employed in their chnrcii- 
es. Tiic low Dutch were the origiiial aettlexa «» the Hadson^ where 
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their dedcendajito are now quite nnmerous, in some districts of New* 
York and New-Jersey. Tiiey still retain the use of their language 
among themselves, but it is fasi disappearing. The Swedes were the 
earliest settlers on the Delaware. — They still retain their languao^e 
and their habits, in a few small settlements below Philadelphia. The 
Scotch and Irish are very extensively distributed through tiie middle 
and southern- staftes; more sparingly in the northern and eastern. 
They are numerous in the cities, particularly in the middle states, 
where the Irish are principaUy employed as common labourers. The 
Scotch are noted for their commercial activity. The Irish are very 
numerous in Western Pennsylvania, and the Scotch in North Caroli- 
na and Tennessee. In the upper districts of Carolina, the Highland 
Scotch still retain their original Gaelic. The French are numerous 
along the lower Mississippi ; and in Louisiana, particularly at New- 
Orleans, they give a tone to society ; — but from the continual influx 
of a northern and £Dglish population, the latter will undoubtedly 
soon gain the ascendancy. In the southern states the black popula- 
tion is very numerous, constituting from one fourth to one half of the 
whole ; the ^eater part of these are slaves. The western states are 
settled principally from the Atlantic states. A few only of their set- 
tlers are directly from Europe. Among^ these is a small colony of 
Swiss on the piiio, who cultivate the vine. The population of the 
western states conforms to the character of the original settlers, modi- 
ified by the necessities of a new settlement. The stales north of the 
Ohio are settled principally from the north and middle states, and 
have prohibited ine introduction of slavery. The states south of the 
Ohio are settled principally from Virginia and the Carolinas, and 
slavery is of course permitted. The same is true of the new states 
and territories, now organized beyond the Mississippi. This diversi- 
ty of climate, origin, and pursuits, particularly the absence or pre- 
sence of slavery, has given some peculiarities of character to the dif- 
ferent sections of the Union. 
The free population of the United States has taken a character, 

federally, from its republican institutions. The poorest and the most 
ependant, prarticularly in the country, show a freedom of action and 
opinion, which foreigners have called impudence, but which is the 
necessary result of general liberty and intelligence. The Americans, 
as a people, too, are more active and enterprising than the subjects of 
the less popular governments in Europe. This is particularly true of 
the northern States- At the south, the climate, and the employment 
of slaves, have given a more indolent character to the white popula- 
tion, and in those .states, the more active employments are filled by 
strangers, particularly from the northern states. The absence of 
ranks and entailments, causino: a continual circulation of property, 
and rendering it extremely difficult to mve a permanency to any ac- 
cumulation or weaJth, has given to all classes an eagerness to acquire 
riches, which sometimes degenerate into a dishonourable cupidity. 
Most of the gpreat fortunes in the United States, were acquired by the 
industry of their possessors, and this generally from very sman be- 
ginnings. The number of old established families is very few. This 
gives a character of newness, and what Europeans have called vul- 
garity, to the wealthier classes of society. The merchants and pro- 
fessional men, who have acquired fortunes by their industry, general- 
ly continue their exertions to a late period, long after their circum- 
•tances have rendered them necessaiy. Few of them think of devo* 
ting themselves to the coltivatioQ of the arts or literature, or to the 
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more liberal pursuits, which their wealth would allow tiiem.' But few 
overgrown fortunes have been accumulated in this country, and the 
equal distribution of estates has generally broken them down on the 
deaths of the original (iroprietors. Hence but few have been educa- 
ted, solely, to the more liberal and ornamental pursuits, which are so 
generally followed by the higher ranks in Europe. Although from 
these circumstances we do not yet find many patrons of the fine arts, 
literature and the abstract sciences, yet the necessity of constant exer- 
tions to maintain a high position in society, renders the possession of 
solid and useful attainments more common than in nny otuer country. 
The perfect freedom of action, and the entire security of proper^, 
giving to all a chance of acquiring wealth and distinction, naye ex- 
tendi this intelligence and activity through all classes, and given a 
general upward tendency to the whole mass. Europeans have indul- 
ged themselves in undervaluing the people of this country, and in 
trying to prove their natural iBSeriority. There may be some phys- 
ical differences arising from the climate, but these are rather in our 
fovour than appainst us. If there is less solidity in our forms, there is 
less heaviness in our motions ; and if our pci^ons are slenderer, they 
are so much the more active. Americans have shown, that they can 
cope with Europeans in war, by land or sea ; and in commercuJ ta- 
lent and enterprise, and in all those arts or inventions, wliich our cir- 
cumslanocs are calculated to encouragie, we have exhibited no de- 
gree of inferiority to the most favoureil nation. Indeed Americans 
have been long noted" for their shrewdness, and their ingenuity ; and 
there is scarcely a country in the world where they may not be found 
impDvinj; their for: unes. They have particularly excelled in roe- 
chanU'al inventions, and have shown a marked superiority in painting, 
80 much so, that this has almost become a national characteristic. 

This g-eneral character of intellicrence, activity and enterprise, is 
modified by circumstances, in the different sections of the Union, so 
as to give to each a peculiar character. In the northern and eastern 
Slates, and such parts of the western States as are settled from them, 
the npciiliarcharacteristics of the American people are most strikingly 
exhibited. The shrewdness and enterprise of the Yankees is known 
every where, and their eagerness to better their fortunes has distri- 
buted them throuirh every town and village of the Union. They have 
retained much of the attachment of their ancestors, tlic Pilgrims, to 
learning- and relip^ion ; and every viilngre in New-England, and in 
most of their settlements at the westward, 'has its church and sc-hools. 
Comfort, and even some degree of elegance, is extended through all 
classes ; and there is scarcely an indiwf»lual whoJias not the rudiments 
of an Enp^lish education, am^ who is t»ot pretty well acquainted with 
the laws a.id constitution of his countrv, with its poli'ics and resour- 
ces, aiid with the present state of st>ciety in general. This gxjneral 
diffusion of intelligence rendei-s their elections more orderly, and less 
under the controljof a few designinnr individuals. The security of pro- 
perly is su< '«, in the countrv, throucrhout New-England, that goods 
would be Utile hazarded, if left without the ordinary prot€»ction of 
bolts and bars. However, the simplicity of the pilgrims is fix^^t disap- 
pearing from New-Englan<TJ and the very enterprise and intelligeDce, 
so common to its population, is gradually bringing themniearer the 
present state of European society'. • 

The Germans and Dutch, of the middle states, hare been cbarac- 
tertsed by their industry and frugality ; but thev have never shovrn 
the iAtelligeoiQe and e&terprize of the N€w EnglaiMlers, Thsjf teve 
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not been able to maintain their rromid a^nst them, where they have < 
come in contact ; and in New York, the Dutch character is fast dis- 
appearing. In Pennsylvania, the German character, in some of the 
counties below the mountains, still remains quite distinct. They are 
generally farmers, on a larger scale, thaui those of New England, 
very careful and industrious, with fine fields and fences, large stone 
barns, and very ordinary houses. They show little regard for ele- 
gance, and their villages have a gloomy, dingy appearance, beside 
the light and airy villages of the North. They are generally ignor- 
ant, and obstina^T attached to their native language and customs* 
Their great amMkn is to keep up the old estabUshments of their 
family unimpaired. They have but little entertirize, and when they 
do leave their homes, it is only in search of new farms in the western 
settlements, where they may continue the frugal habits of their fa- 
thers. Many of these Germans came into America, as herdsmen or 
redemptionei^, (that is, they bound themselves to service for a certain 
time, to pa}[ the expenses of their passage ;) but the instances are 
rare, in which, they have not acquired eomfortable estates by their in- 
dustry. ' 

' The white population of the Southern States, has taken quite a pe- 
culiar character, from the relaxing influence of the climate anil of 
slavery. There is a much greater inequality in ranks, than at the 
north. They are in general either very wealthy or very poor, par- 
ticularly in the low country, where the soil is divided between great 
proprietors, who cultivate it by large companies of slaves. In the 
upper and mountainous districts, estates are more equally divided ;. 
but in all, the influence of slavery is very perceptible. This has giv- 
en an elevation, if not a haughtiness, to the character of the planters, 
and has rendered them the most violent advocates for liberty, and the 
most determined supporters of repubhcanism. The warmth of their 
climate, altliough it has evidently a relaxing influence on the whole, 
has however given a fire and quickness to their passions, which add 
not a little to theii'^eculiar character. Less engaged in labour, ei- 
ther physical or intellectual, than their fellow citizens of the North, 
they have g^ven more of their time to the acquisition of general 
knowledge, to the cultivation of taste, and in particular, to the study 
and practice of politics. Henee they have gained apolitical influ- 
ence, in the Union, disproportioned to their wealth and population, 
and have supplied our government with an unusual 'fmmber of public 
fanctionarics. Oratory, too, has been more studied, as an art, than 
at the north, and every means of popular influence has been more 
extensively employed than in New England. They are liberal in 
their opinions, hospitable to stnLV^ffr^^ fond of pleasure and display, 
and often too lavish in their expenses for their own advantage. The 
poorer whites are comparatively uneducated. The employment of 
slaves, and the nature of the climate, render them indolent and too 
often intemperate. Their houses are mean, and their whole appjsar- 
ance exhibits a state of society far behind that of the North. They 
are addicted to sporting, and their public as.<;emblies, courts, elec- 
tions, &c. are not conducted with the order ftnd decorum so striking, 
on such occasions, in New England. The black population is prin- 
cipally in a state of slavery, and of course, almost entirely imcduca- 
ted. Slavery' has undoubtedly, in th^ SbtiJp^rn States, less forbidding 
ibatur^s, than in almost any other c4v$iUl^'','%\it it is still an institu- 
tion, which every good man would wish to see abolished. But it is, 
at present, so deeply rooted, that there is but a very faint prospect of 
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its extinction. The Blares at the south ard generally treated wiih 
kindness, and are neither overworked, nor severely punished. 

They are usually allowed a small patch of ground, and a porticm of 
their tune, for cultivating it ; and all they can obtain from this la- 
bour, is their own. Their houses are generally poor, their food and 
their clothing coarse, and only such as is necessary ; vet in gen^^ 
their unavoidably hard condition is not rendered worse oy any cmeHj 
on the part of their masters. 

The population of tlie Western States has a less peculiar charao* 
ter, than tiiat of tlie sections, already pointed out. The northern 
districts, around the lakes and in Ohio, arc chie||||tott)ed from New 
Bngland, and retain much of the Eastern character. They have gfiven 
more attention to schools and religion, and have higher notions of com- 
fori and propriety, than farther South. In Kentucky and Tennessee^ la- 
bour is principally performed by slaves ; and the whites .there hav9 
much of the bNol(f reckless character of their ancestors from Viiginia 
and Carolina. But society is now rapidly improving in that quarter, 
and perhaps in no section of the Union, htave such rapid efforts bec» 
made for the general diffusion of knowledge, as have recently beeo 
made in Kentucky. Their political difficidties Mkve contributed not 
a little to sharpen their intellects, and add to their intelligence. Still 
society is there comparatively, barbarous. In all uie Western 
States, there is a peculiar character, derived from their recent settle- 
ment. It is that of the Bacfnoiodnnen. Compelled, by the necessi<» 
ty of their circumstances, to endure hardship, to sustain difficulties, 
to meet sndden emergencies, and to be their own merchants and me« 
chanics, as well as bursters and farmers, thus combining all the era^ 
ployments of a more advanced state of society, in their own persons, 
they have gained a boldness, a quickness, and a kind of ball eavage 
sagacity, to which the soberer and more regular inhabitant of tbe 
Auautic States is a stranger. This character renders their societ|r 
ruder and more turbulent ; but it is an excellent preparation for their 
only means of defence, by partizan warfare. 

f Education. 

There is, probably, no part of the world where ihe rudimeBti 
of education are more generally diffVlsed than in New-England, 
and thoae districts in the nortnem and^ western states, occapi- 
ed by New-Englanders. Hardly an idtividual can be found, 
who cannot read and write, and keep accounts. Most of the labour- 
ing classes in New-England arc well informed on all the leading, 
political, and religious topics of the day, and a fondness for reading 
is very general. Books are extoBMvely circulated, particularly by 
me^ns of social and circufeliog flbraries, and every individual con- 
sults his newspaper. They are, in general, well prepared for the 
common business of life, and many, who have only the common ad- 
vantages of education, gain all the knowledge necessary for mana- 
ging extensive concerns. The proportion of educated men is vcay 
lar^o, for a state of society where there are so very few, whose for- 
tunes allow them to lead a life of leisure, and where a liberal educa- 
tion is of no value, unless it is turned to profit. The number of those 
who devote themselves to literature ana science is very small ; in- 
deed, we should not be far from the truth, if we said there were novie, 
who arc so empio} cd. All men of education are obliged to engage 
in some laborious profession, unless they are possessed of large for- 
tirnes, and in such a case the instance are few, indeed, of such a^ 
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have applied tlicmselvcs to intellectual pursuits. These remarks 
Efiply, in some degree, to the whole nnioo, so that the United States 
may be characterized as a country where knowledge is widely diffa- 
ted, but nowhere greatly accumulated. 

The general diffusion of knowledge, through all classes, is effect- 
ed by means of the common or primary schools. These, in all the 
New-England States, except Rhode-Island', in New- York, and in 
fiome of Sie southern and western States, are established and support- 
ed by law. In Conn^ticut, New- York, and Virginia, extensive 
ftinds are provided for the support of schools. Of these, the funds of 
Connecticut are the largest, althouc'h her. population is much he 
less. Where schools are not provided by law, such is the force of 
public opinion, that in all the towns and wealthier districts, they are 
supported by subscription, or local funds for the purpose. Hence, in 
admost every section of the country, the people are sufficiently edu- 
cated to read their newspapers, and to canvass their political inter- 
ests. The education of these primarv schools is generally confined 
to reading and writing, and the rudiments of English Grammar, 
Geography, and Arithmetic. 

The next class of schools arc the academies. These are either 
estabhsbcd by law, and supported by funds, provided by the State, or 
by the subscription of individuals ; or they are set up by individuals 
on tl^icir own resDOUsibility, and supported by the fees of their scho- 
lars. These are very numerous in every section of the union. Great 
numbers of them are taught by the recent graduates of colleges, par- 
ticularly from the northern states, who are offBU found in this employ- 
ment at the extreme south and west. In these institutions, young 
men are fitted for college, or for the counting-hou^>e, and in many 
instances thev receive there all tlieir education preparatory to the 
three learned professions. The extent of their studies, of course, 
varies. In some, it fnMy equals the course of our colleges ; in oth- 
ers, it is much more limited, and is often regulated by the wishes of 
the student. English Grammar, Geography, History, Arithmetic, 
and the Practical Mathematics jn general, and so much of the lan- 
guages as is necessary for entering college, form the more ordinary 
course. Several new institutions have recently been established^ 
princioally by individuals, to furnish a more practical education than 
has hitiierto boen supplied. In some, the object is military'; in oth 
ers, agricultural or commercial. They have generally borrowed 
their plans from similar institutions on the continent of Europe, par- 
ticularly from that of Pellenberg in Switzerland. 

The highest order of elementary schools, in this country, are the 
coUog-es. There are none where Knowledge is communicated on the 
plan of the European Universities, by lectures alone. They all re- 
tain more or less of the discipline of the school, and through the 
greater part of their course, the students are taught by recntations. 
Their course of studies includes the Greek and Latin lancruages, and 
the mathematics, for which Hutton's is a very common text hook. 
In some colleges, a particular course of text books has been provi- 
ded by their teachers. This is partly the case at Harvard and Yale^ 
The course of Mathematics embraces Arithmetic, Algebra, Geome- 
try, Triij-onometry, and their practical applications. Conic Sections, 
jMecbanif al Philosophy and Astronomy, snd in some colleges, Flux- 
ions and the Calcuhfs.' B(»fiidcs these, which a^e the leading .studies 
of our collejTcs, they give some attention to Chemistry, Natural 
Ili^tory, Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, History and Oeography« 
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Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, and the elements of Political ScieDce. 
In most of tlie colleges, Tbeolo^ forms a part of the course. In- 
deed, most of the colleges, particularly in the northern states, were 
founded through the influence of the clergy, to provide means- for 
educating young men for their profession ; and at present, all the 
colleges of New-England, and most of them in the other sections of the 
Union, are presided over by clergymen, and religious services form 
a part of their daily duties. Many of the more recent colleges in 
the southern and western states were established and supported by 
grants from the legislatures of the states, and in the new university 
of Virginia, which approaches the nearest in its plan to' the European 
univer^iities ; religion forms no part ot the ceremony of its instita- 
lions. 

The oldest and best established of our colleges are in tlie northern 
states. Of these. Harvard university, near Boston, and Yale col- 
lege, in Connecticut, hold the first rank. The first of these far ex- 
cels the other in ftinds and means of instruction in general, but the 
latter has rather surpassed it in the number of students. 

The Military Academy, established and sup]>orted by the national 
governracut, at West Point, is undoubtedly the best rernlated semi- 
nary in our country. The course of studies is principvdly contlned to 
the malhenvdtics, and their military ap^^licatious ; and in these they 
far excel any of our colleges in extent and exactness, and are sur- 
passed only by the Militaiy and Polytt^mic Fehools in France, 
trom whicti the system of this institution is borrowed. In addition to 
tlie branches pursued in our colltgcs, they gain a thorough know- 
le<lgc of the calculus, descriptive geometry, and enginoeringr, and th$ 
mor'^ advanced students read .A^/w/on'* Pr^nripia and Ln l^'are. We 
believe t]»e mathematical course of Columbia College in New- York, 
api roaches nearer to that at West-Point, in extent and exactness, 
and it is |^.rinci|-allv through the exertions of its present rery able 
Profi^ssor, Mr. Ad rain. 

The only remaining schools ai'e those for the professions. TJie«e 
have gioatly iricreaseil within a few years, and are now becoming 
numeron«. * Thirty or forty years since, students in the professions 
were educated priva-tely by gentlemen in practice, either after they 
had comnleted their college studies, or in many cases only after they 
had received a common English education. This is now the case to 
a very considerable extent, and in some parts of the country almost 
entirely so ; but it has lately become quite the fashion to attend the 
public schools for professional education, which have recently risen 
,up, and are every year increasing. 

The schools for Medicine were first established, and are now the 
most numerous and extensive. That of P>iiladelphia is the oldest, and 
has held the first rank. It has numbered five hundred or six hundred 
pupils, at a session. Those of New-York and Baltimore, thonj^h much 
more recent, have almost overtaken it in numbers. Besides the pub- 
lic schools, individuals have, for a few years past, been in the )iabit of 
delivering^ private coui-scs of lectures in our larger towns, as is prac- 
tised so extensively in London and Paris. 

The Tjaw schools are l"ss numerous, and much less extensive. 
There is a long established, and very respectable institution, for this 
purriose, at LitcliTield, Connecticut, where the profes«i or is studied 
sy^tematicallv. In creneral. it is studied in the office o^ a nr^c'itioner, 
where practice may be combined, to some extent, with rea ling. 
A great number' of Theological scliooU bare arisen within a few 
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years, tbroughoul the Union ; the most imporlaot of which, are the 
rresb^terian schools at Andover and Princeton, and the Episcoirad 
' school at New- York. Besides these, schools for the education of Mis- 
sionaries and heathen Youth, have been recently established. 

Several seminaries have been lately established for educating the 
Deaf and Dumb. The first of the kind was founded at Hartford, 
Connecticut, and has been the parent of many others. Lancasterian 
schools have been established in many of our cities and towns, and 
have contributed not a little to the general diffusion of learning. 

The general education of the people is no where so well provided 
for, and so thbroughlv pursued, as in the city of Boston. In addition 
to the common schools, they have an excellent Latin school, and Eng- 
lish hig^h schools, where the best scholars may obtain a very exten- 
sive education, in science and English literature, at the public ex- 
pense. These are particularly cakulated to prepare youths for the 
compting-house, for navigation, and the more aifficult branches of 
mecnanics. 

On the whole, the people of the United States maybe characterized 
by their education and intelligence. The spirit is increasing, and 
erer^ year is adding to their means of improvement, and while this 
continues, we need have little fear for the perpetuity of their freedom. 

Morals. 
The first settlers of New-Enrland were a strictly moral and reli* 

S'oQs people, rather contracted in their notions, and penurious in 
eir habits, but with a strong sense of Uie importance of mtegrity and 
order. Hence society has been always quiet and regular, in that 
section of the Union, and although their descendants have departed 
from the severity of their original habits, yet even now property is se- 
cure, peace very rarely disturbed, and the Sabbath kept with a con- 
scientious strictness. The German and Scotch settlec?, in the middle 
slates, were less puritanical, but have always been remarkable for 
th^ir sober industry and their strict integrity. In the southern states, 
society has always worn a freer aspect, and been characterized by a 
fondness for pleasure and amusement, and a propensity to lavish ex- 
penditure. There has always been such an abundance in this coun- 
try, and wages have borne so large a ratio to the prices of necessa- 
ries, that theft and robbery, and indeed all acts of viblence, have been 
very rare, and principally confined to our cities and large towns. 
Quarrelling, ana more deadly acts of vielence, have been more com- 
mon in the southern and western states, and have been principally 
occasioned by sudden fits of passion, aided or induced hj intempe- 
rance. If tliere is any vice which may be called national, it is that of 
' intemperance. Temperance has hardly been a necessary virtue in 
this country, and in particular, the immense quantities of ardent spirits, 
which have be^n imported 'and manufactured here, and the absence 
of all restraint on its sale and circulation, have acted as a kind of premi- 
um to intoxication. This is very remarkable in the western country, 
where the want of a market for their immense surplus of jjprain has 
led them to distil enormous Quantities of whiskey, wnich is, m a great 
measure, consumed amonr tnem. The excessive quantities of paper 
money, and the facilities en counterfeiting it, have rendered that cnme 
very common. As a nation, however, we may be considered a moral 
one, if we may judge from the absence of gens d^armea to preserve 
Older, from ih» ^ery few instances of capit»l punidiment, or from the 
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Brnall aroouut of extreme suffering, wLicb is fouDd ercn in our lar- 
gest cities. 

Goyemment, 

The political constitution o/Ohe United States is the freest and most 
incorrupt of any. It is a «urc system o€ representation, which in- 
cludes the voice and will ofVhe whole population. Tlic Liegislature 
consists of a House of Representatives and a Senate, with a Presi- 
dent, elected every four years, instead of an hereditary Monarch, 
for the executive power. 

The United States are a federal rcpuhlic. Each of the states is in- 
dependent, and has the exclusive control of all concerns merely lo- 
cal ; but the defence of the country, the regulation of commerce, and 
all the general interests of the confederacy are committed, by the 
constitution of the United States, to a genend gfovcrnment. The le- 
gislative power is vested in a Congress, consisting of % Senate and 
House of Representatives. The Innate is composed of two mem- 
bers from each state, chosen by their Legislatures for 6 years. The 
Representatives are chosen by the people biennially, eacn state being 
entitled to a number proportioned to its free population, and in the 
slave-holding states every five slaves are allowed to count the same as 
three freemen. The President and Vice President are chosen for 
four years by electors appointed for the purpose^ and each state ap- 
(oints as many electors as the whole number of its Senators and Re- 
presentatives. The salary of tlie President is ^-i5,OU<> per annum; 
of the Vice President, j[5,000. The principal officers in the execu- 
tive department are the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of tlie Navy, the At- 
torney (General, and the Postmaster General. 

The governments of the states are all formed dki strict repablicaxi 
(principles. — They have a legislature consisting of two Houses, and an 
t^^xecutive consisting of a Governor, and in some states a Lieutenant 
Governor, and in others a council, or both. The internal police of the 
states is managed by the government of the states alone ; the nation- 
;\1 government being employed only in regulating our foreign relaUons 
and the general interests of the Union, and in settling all difficulties 
which may arise between the sevend states. In addition to the Le- 
gislative and Executive bodies, there is a Judiciary system formed 
on similar principles with the exception that the judges of the higher 
courts hold their offices during good behaviour, or until they reach a 
certain advanced age. The courts of tlie United States take cogni- 
zance of all offences against the U. S., of all cases in which the Uni- 
ted States are a party, of all cases involvio^ foreig^n states, or the ci- 
tizens of the same, and of all such as arise between the different 
states, or the citizens of the same. The Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States decides, also, on the constitutionality of la^s, and judicial 
decisions. — Hence its influence is predominant in tlie Union. -The 
state courts are confined to the affairs of their states alone. There are 
supreme courts, which have cognizance of all cases in the states to 
which they belong, district and camnty courts, ^d jutices of the peace 
for the decision of small matters, in towns and neighbourhoods. 
There is the same gradation in the legislative and executive powers ; 
each town is, in fact, a democracy of itself. Its freemen can meet in 
a body, not only for the purpose of state elections, but to <^ioose ^aekr 
own municipal officers, and to regulate sdl concerns aifecbng thenn- 
selves alone.*-lt has its own executive officers, whose busine^ it is 
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to execute all orders, not only from higher authority, but fro ^R 
municipal officers of the town itself. It is this g'raduation in our g'o- 
vernraent, which gives it its greatest strength and its greatest promise 
of permanency. Each state, and county, and town, is a check on 
all the others, and a strong hold of republican principle&i. 

If the National Executive should -attempt to destroy the other nn- 
tional authorities at Washington, it would be met by the autliorities 
of the several states, and would have to iight so many battles, before 
it could compel them to its purposes. Nor would the contest stop 
tiiere, for the people would meet in their primary assemblies, (the 
towns), each of which has a distinct and perfect organization of its 
own, and the chances are strong, that before it had overcome all 
these, it would produce a counter-revolution and fall in its own at- 
tempt. It is only until the whole mass of the people are dissolved in 
political corruption, that the national government can hope to effect 
a consolidaticA. — Nor is there more danger of a disunion. The sys- 
tem of confederation is so complicated, the interests of the different 
and even remote parts are so linked togetiier, that no effort to effect a 
separation, commencing in one point, could by anjf possibility suc- 
ceed, until it had spread itself through a large part of the whole, and 
before this could be effected the thousand checks and counter-checks 
of the confederation, would probably, as long as there is any honesty 
and intelligence in the people, stop the^progress of the breach, and 
restore every thing to its original security. The Union has been 
often threatened, since its establishment, and in some instances fear- 
fully so ; but after all these dangers, it apparently was never stronger 
tlian at the present moment. 

Under a government so pure and equal ; where every citizen may 
feel an entire security of life, liberty and fortune ; where even the 
poorest labourer nAay enjoy sdl tlie fruits of his industry unmolested, 
and the wealthiest proprietor can sustain no usurpation over the rights 
of the poorest ; where taxes and burdens are light, and subsistence 
easy ; where the means of education are offered to all, and no re- 
straint is laid on the expression of opinions; we may well indulge a 
hope, that we shall long continue the improvements we have so hap- 
pily begim, and that we are destined to become, not only dS©« of the 
most extensive nations, but one of tlie most enlightened, populous 
and wealthy, and of course, powerful. 

Dr. Moore, anticipating a future era of improvement, says, "Here 
the sciences and the arts of civilized life, are to receive their highest 
improvement ; here civil and religious liberty are to flourish, un- 
checked by the cruel hand of civu or ecclesiastical tyranny ; here 
genius, aided by all the improvements of former ages, is to be exert- 
ed in humanizing mankind, in expaifiing and enriching their minds 
with religious and philosophical knowledge, and in planning and exe- 
cuting a form of government, which shall involve all the excellencies 
of former i^'ovenuTients, with as few of llicir defects as is consistent 
with the imperfections of human affaii'S, and which shall be calcula- 
ted to protect and unite, in a manner consistent with the uatur^ 
rights of mankind, the largest empire that ever existed." 

The anticipations of this friend of America have been in part real- 
ized. The rapid progress of settlement and population in our western 
territories; the great number of new states and towns, which have 
sprung up there, like the exhalations of a night, and are now fast fill- 
ing with all the arts of civilized life ; the great cities, which are ra- 
pidly advaociog oa our eastern shores, jand are already rivalling those 
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of frie old world ; which are now connected hy a growing commerce 
with every part of the globe, and are acting as the salient points of 
our internal intercourse, which, bj our unexampled natural commu- 
nications, and the magnificent canals that are giving them a ten-fold 
efficiency, has already equalled that of much older nations, and from 
the known enterprise or our citizens, will not cease to enlarge till 
it has exhausted our resources— all tliese, with the growth of manu- 
factures, and the employment of our immense mineral resources of 
metals and fuel, and the great natural powers of lan;« and rapid ri- 
vert, in those parts of our country farthest removed from the centres 
of commerce, and therefore less subject to the excitement of trade, 
without the cultivation of their natural advantages, and above all the 
use of steam in moving boats and machinery, and thus giving the cer- 
tainty of calculation to all our operations — ^all these we may consider 
as so many assurances, that the fondest hopes of our warmest friends 
will not be disappointed.— P. 
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British America comprehends all that part of North America, 
which lies north of the United States, excepting Greenland and the 
Russian settlements. 

Not more than one tenth part of this' vast country is in the posses- 
sion of the whites. This part is in the southeast, along tlie banks of 
the St Lawrence and the great Lakes, and embraces the island of 
J^ewfotmdland^ and the four tbllowing provinces. 

1. Nova Scotia. 3 Lower Canada. 

S. New Brunswick. 4. Upper Canada. 

All British America, not included in tlie above mentioned divisions, 
is generally called Jfew Brttom, and is in the possession of the Indians. 

Canadam 

Lower Canada lies on both sides of I lie river St. Lawrence, from 
its mouth to Lake St. Francis. It is bounded N. by New Britain ; 
K. by the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; S. E. and S. by New Brunswick, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. S. W. and W. 
by Upper Canada. 

Lower Canada contains about 300,000 inhabitants, a maiority of 
whom are of French origin. The principal settlements are along the 
banks of the St Lawrence. 

The manners and customs of the settlers in Canada are tinctured 
"vf ith the French gaiety and urbanity, blended with the usual portion 
of vanity ; this is, however, a more laudable nualitv than avarice, 
which is destructive of every noble exertion. The IPrench women 
in Canada can generally read and write, and are thus far superior to 
the men ; hut both are sunk in igpnorance and superstition, and blindly 
devoted ro their priests. They use the French language, English be- 
ing restricted to the British settlers. 

At Quebec a large garrison is maintained : of the iahabitaati two- 
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thirds are French. The houses are commoDly of stone, small, vgbs 
and inconvenient. There are three nunneries liere, but the monas- 
teries are nearly extinct. The market is well supplied, and the little 
carts made use of are drawn by dogfs. The neighbourhood of this 
town presents most sublime and beautiful scenery, and the falls of the 
river Montmorenci arc particularly celebrated. 

The extremes of heat and cold are amazing ; the thermometer in sum- 
mer rising to ninety-six degrees, wliile in wintejr the mercury freezes. 
The snow begins in November, and in January the cold is so intense, 
that the limbs of people, who arc obliged to be out of doors, are often 
in danger of what is called a frost-bfte. But winter, here, as at Pe- 
tersbhrgh, is the season of amusement ; and the sledges, drawn by 
horses, afford a pleasing conveyance. In May the thaw generally 
comes suddenly, the ice on the river bursting with the noi^ of a can- 
non, and its passage to the sea is terrific, especially when a pile of ice 
crashes against a rock. Spring is simimcr, and vegetation is almost 
instantaneous. 

The face of the country is generally mountainous and woody ; but 
there are savannas and plains of great beauty, 'chiefly towards Upper 
Canada. Here are warm, springs, and mineral waters ; but the chief 
natural curiosities seem to be the grand lakes, rivers and cataracts. 
Among the latter, the celebrated faHs of Niagara are chiefly on the 
side of Upper Canada, the river being there six hundred yards wide, 
and the fall one hundred and forty-two feet. A small island lies be- 
tween the fiadls ; and that on side of the States is three hundred and fifty 
yards, while the height is one htmdred and sixty feet. From the great 
fall a constant cloud ascends, which may be seen at an incredible dis«- 
tence, and the whole scene is truly tremendous. 

NATIVE TRIBES. 

The Five Indian Nations of Canada,* 

The Five Nations consist of as many tribes, united by a sort of 
confederacy, and without any superiority of tlie one over the other. 
The names by which they are known to our countrymen are, Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas, Ononda^, Cayu^, and Senekas. 

Each of these nations is a republic by itself; every cast in each na* 
tion makes an independant state, and is grovemed in public affairs by 
its own Sachems. The authority of the nilera consists wholly in the 
opinion that the rest of the natives' have of their wisdom and integri- 
ty. Force is never resorted to for the purpose of executing their re- 
solutions. Honour and esteem aie Uieir principal rewards; and 
shame the only punishment. 

The natives of these tribes think themselves by nature superior to 
the rest of mankind, and assume a title which»,in their language, de- 
notes that pre-eminence. This opinion they carefully infuse into the 
minds of their children, which inspires them with a courage,' which 
has been terrible to the tribes, and which renders them obiects of fear 
among the neighbouring Indian nations, from whom they receive 
yearly tribute. 

Two of the Sachems go about to receive this tribute, which is paid 



* This account relates to the condition of the tribes before the 
American revolutioD, and is taken from Coldea's account of them. P. 
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iQ iDftmpum, tlie current money among the Indians. Wampum is of 
two kinds, white and purple : the white is worked out of the inside of 
the great shells into the iorm of a bead, and perforated, to stnug oa 
leather: the purple is taken out of the inside of ihe muscle shell; 
they are wo?en as broad as one's hand, and about two feet long : these 
they call belts, which they give and receive at Uieir treaties, as the 
seals of friendship : for lesser matters a single string is given. Everj 
bead is of known value, and a belt of a less number is made to equal 
one of a greater, by fastening so many as is wanting to the belt by a 
string. 

It IS seldom for the sake of tribute that the Indians make war, but 
from notions of glory, strongly imprinted on their minds. The Five 
Nations, in their love of liberty, and their country ; in their bravery 
in battle, and their constancy in enduring torments, equal the forti- 
tude of the most celebrated Romans. 

Affairs of importance which concern all the Five Nations are trans- 
acted in a general meeting of the Sachems, which is held near tlie 
centre of thsir country : but when thev treat with the British, the 
meeting has been commonly held at Albany. They strictly follow 
the maxim formerly used by the Romans to increase their streng^, 
that is, they encourage the people of other nations to incorporate with 
them ; and when they have subdued any people, after having satiated 
their reven^ by a few examples, they adopt the rest of their cap- 
tives as subjects and friends, treating them in every respect as them- 
selves. 

AVhen any of the young men have a mind to signalize^themselves, 
and to gain a reputation among their countr3rmen, by some enter- 
prize against an enemy, they at first communicate their design to 
two or three of their most intimate friends ; and if these fall in with the 
plan, an invitation is made to all the young men of the caste, to feast 
on dog*s flesh. As soon as the guests are assembled the promoters of 
the enterprize set forth the undertaking in the bcwt colours they can : 
they boast of what they iutend to do, and incite others to join, frooi 
the glory that is to be obtained ; and all who partake of the enter- 
tainment are considered as having enlisted in the cause. 

The night before they set out, fliey make a rrand feast, to which all 
Ihe most celebrated warriors are invited ; at this entertainment they 
have the war-dance, to the sound of a sort of kettle-drum. The war- 
riors are seated in two rows in the house, when each rises up in his 
turn, and sings of the great actions which he has himself performed, 
and the deeds of his ancestors ; this is accompanied with a dance, and 
the persons present join in a chorus. They exap^erate the injuries 
they have received from their enemies, extol their own glory, and 
work up the spirits of the whole party to a high pitch of warlike en- 
thusiasm. 

They come to thesMance^ with their faces painted in a frightful 
manner, which is the case when they go to war, in order to appear 
terrible. On the next day they march out with much formuity, 
dressed in their finest apparel,'^and observing a profound silence. 
The women follow with their old clothes, and by tliem they send back 
their finery in which they march from their fort or casUe. Before 
they leave the place where the clothes are exchanged, they always 
peel a large piece of the bark of some great tree ; upon the smooth 
side they draw figures of their canoes, and emblems of the nations 
against which the expedition is designed. 

When the expedition is over^ they stop at the same place in their 
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return, and on the same, or an adjoining tree, they figure, in their 
rude style of paintiog, the result of the warfiure, the number of the 
enemy slain, and prisoners taken. These trees are the annals or ra- 
ther the trophies of the Five Nations ; and by them and their war 
songs, they preserve the history of their great achievements. 

After their prisoners are secured, they never oSer them ill treat- 
ment ; but, on the contrary, will rather starve themselves than suffer 
them to want. They are presented, when they arrive at their jour- 
ney's end, to those who have lost any relation m that or any former 
enterprize. If the captives are accepted, there is an end to all their 
trouble ; they are dressed as fine as possible, are made free, except 
to return to their own country, and enjoy all the privileges the per- 
son had in whose place they are accepted. Those who have not the 
good fortune to insure the affections of the victors, are given up to 
satiate their revenge. » 

The hospitsdity of the Indians is no less remarkable than their oth- 
er virtues ; as soon as any stranger comes, they are sure to offer him 
victuals. It there be several in company, and they come from a con- 
siderable distance, one of their best bouses is fitted up for their enter- 
tainment Their civility extends to the furnishing the guests with 
every thing that they suppose will be agreeable. 

It has been a matter of doubt what religion these tribes profess : 
they have no public worship, but do not seem deficient in the oelief of 
a Supreme Being, whom tney consider as the preserver, sustainer, 
and master of the universe. Some of their funeral rites seem to be 
formed upon the notion of a future state of existence. The^r make a 
large round hole, in which the body can be placed upright ; it is then 
covered with timber, to support the eartn which they lay over it. 
They dress the coipse in all its finery, put wampum and other things 
in the grave with it, and the relations do not suffer grass to grow on 
the tomb, but visit it with lamentations. 

They are superstitious in observing omens and dreams : they stand 
in awe of the owl, and are highly displeased if any person imitate the 
hooting of that bird in the night. We are informed by an officer, 
who was witness of tiie scene, that a boy of cme of the westward na- 
tions having died, the parents made a regular pile of !^7 lit wood, laid 
the body upon it, and burnt it ; while tlie pile was burning, they stood 
gravely looking on, without any emotions of grief, but when it was 
consumed, they gathered up the bones with many tears, put them in 
a box, and carried them away. 

Of the Norihem Indians. 

The dispositions of the Jforthem indians are in general morose 
and covetous, and they seem to be unacquainted with gratitude. Im 
their visits to the British Factory, they are fiMttrer plesiding poverty ; 
and, to excite the compassion of the gove^B are seldom at a loss 
for a plausible story, wnich they relate as tl^Eccasion of their dis- 
tress, and never fail to interlara their history with sighs, groans, and 
tears, sometimes affecting to be lame, and even blind. 

In their trade they never fail to deceive Europeans when it is in 
their power, and take every method to overreach them. They wiH 
disguise their persons, 9od chanj^ their names, in order to defraud 
them or their lawAil debts, which they are sometimes permitted to 
contract at the Hudson's Bay Factory. And notwithstanding they 
are so covetous, and pay no reeard to private property, but take eve- 
rr advantage of bodily streng^ to rob their neignbours, not only of 
their goods but of their wives, yet, let their loisis or affrents be erer 
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no great, they never seek any other rerenre than that of wrestling. 
Murder is seldom heard of among^ them. A murderer is detested bj 
all the tribe and is obliged, like another Cain, to wander up and down^ 
forlorn and forsaken, even by his own relations and former friends. 

Of the Slave, Dog-ribbed^ and Beaver Indiant. 
These people are ugly, meagre, and an ill-formed race, particularly 
about the legs, which, by their habitually seating themselves by thie 
fire, are generally covered with scabs. Many of them appear to be 
io an unhealthy state, owing probably to their natural filthiness. 
They are of a moderate stature, and of a fairer complexion than the 
generality ef Indians who are natives of warmer climates. 

Of the Knisteneaux Indians, 

These people are spread over a vast extent of country. Their 
language is the same as that of those who inhabit the coast of Bri- 
tish America on tfae Atlantic, with the exception of the Esquimaux, 
and it continues along the coast of Labrador, and the gulf and banks 
of St. Laurence to Montreal. 

They are of moderate stature, well proportioned, and of great 
activity. Both sexes manifest a disposition to pluck the hair from 
every part of the body. Their eyes are black aod penetrating; their 
countenance open and agreeable ; and it is a principal object of their 
vanity to give every possible decoration to their persons. A material 
article in their toilettes is vermiiiion, which is contrasted with tlicir 
native blue, white, and brown earths, to which clmrcoal is frequently 
added. 

Their dress is simple and commodious; their head dresses are 
composed of the feathers of the swan, the eagle, rjid other birds. 
The teeth, horns, and claws of ditTerent animals, are also the occa- 
sional ornaments of the head and neck. The making of every arti- 
cle of dress belongs to the femaies, who, thongh by no means inat- 
tentive to the decoration of their own persons, have n still greater 
degpree of pride in attending to the appearance of the men, whose 
faces are. painted with more care than those of the women. 

Of the Chepewyan Indians^ 

The notion which these people entertain of the creation, is very 
singular. They believe, that at first the globe was one vast ocean, 
inhabited by no living creature, except a mighty bird, whose eyes 
were fire, whose glances were lightning, and the clapping of whose 
wings were thunder. On hi? descent to the ocean, and touching it, 
the earth instantly rose, and remained on the surface of the waters. 
This omnipotent tlird then called forth all the variety of animals from 
the earth, except the^j^newyans, who were produced from a dog : 
which is the occasion^Hneir aversion to the flesh of that animal, as 
we^ as the people whoRt it. 

The tradition proceeds to relate, that the great bird having finish- 
ed his work, made an arrow, which was to be preserved with great 
care, and to remain untouched ; but that the Chepewyans were so 
devoid of understanding, as to carry it away, from which time the 
bird has never since appeared. 

They believe that immediately after death, they pass into another 
world, where they arrive at a large river, on which they embark in a 
atone canoe, and that a gentle current bean them on to aor extensive 
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lake, in the centre of which is a most beautiful: island ; and tiiat in 
view of this delijg^htful abode, they receive that judgment fm* their 
conduct during life, which terminates their final state and unalterable 
allotment. If their good actions are declared to predominate, they 
are landed upon the island, where there is no end to their happiness ; 
but if their oad actions weigh down the balance, the stone canoe 
sinks at once, and leaves them up to their chin in water, to behead 
and re^pret the rewards enjoyed by the good, and eternally struggling, 
but with unavailing endeavours, to reach the blissful island from 
which they are excluded for ever. 

Of the Oonalashka and Xooika Sound kidiam. 
The native inhabifants of Oonalashka, an island of the most west- 
erly part of North America, are, to all appearance, a verr peaceable, 
inoffensive race of people ; and, it is said, that in regard to honesty, 
they mi^ht serve as a pattern to the most civilized nations. They 
have their own chiefs, and seem to enjoy liberty and property with- 
out molestation 'from .the Russians, with whom they live in great 
harmony, though it is evident that they have been subjected to mem, 
and are now probably their tributaries. 

7%e Osctge Nation, 

The Osage river gives, or owes, its name to a nation inhabiting its 
banks. Their present name seems to have originated from the French 
traders, for both among themselves and their neighbours, the^ are 
called the Washashas. Their number is between twelve and thirteen . 
hundred warriors, and consists of three tribes ; the Great Osages, of 
about five hundred warriors, living in a village on the south bank of 
the river, — ^the Little Osages, of nearly half tliat number, residing 
at the distance of six miles from tbem,-^and the Arkansaw band, a 
colony of Osages, of six hundred warriors, who left them some yeafa 
ago, under the command of a chief, called the Bigfoot, and settled 
on the Vermillion river, a branch of the Arkansaw. 

In person, the Osages are among the largest and best formed In- 
dians, and SLre said to possess fine military capacities; but residing as 
thSy do in villages, and having made considerable advance in aj^ri- 
culture, they seem less addicted to war than their northern neigh- 
bours, to whom the use of rifles give a great superiority. 

7%e Teton Indiana. 
The Teton men shave the hair off their heads, except a small tuft 
on the top, which they suffer to grow and wear in plaits over their 
shoulders; to this they seem much attached, as the loss of it is the 
usual sacrifice at the death of near relations. In full-dress, the men 
of consideration wear a hawk^s feather, or o^Bbet feather worked 
with porcupine quil|s, and fastened to the top^^B head, from which 
it falls back. The face and body are geneT^HPSainted with a mix- 
ture of grease and coal. Over tlie shoulders is a loose robe, or man- 
tle of buffalo-skin, dressed white, adorned with porcupine-quills, 
loosely fixed, so as to make a jingling noise when in motion, and 
painted with various uncouth figures, unintelligible to us, but to them 
emblematic of military exploits, or any other incident; the hair of 
- the robe is worn next the skin in fair weather ; but when it rains 
tlie hair is put outside, and the robe is either thrown over the arm, 
or wrapped 'round the body, all of which it may cover. Under this, 
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in the winter season, they wear a kind of shirt, resembling ours, and 
made either of skin or cloth, and covering the arms and body. Kound 
the middle is a fixed girdle of cloth, or dressed elk skin, about an 
inch in widtli, and closely tied to the body. 

The Siovx Indians, 
Almost the whole of tliat vast tract of country comprised between 
the Mississippi, the Red River of Lake Winnepeg, tlie Saskaskawan, 
and the Missonri, is loosely occupied bv a great nation, whose primi- 
tive name is Darcota ; but who are called ^^ioux by the French, Sues 
by the English. Their original seats were on the Mississippi ; but 
they have gradually spread themselves abroad, and become sub-divi- 
ded into numerous tribes. Of these, what may be considered as the 
Darcotas, are the Mindawarcarton, or Minowakanton, known to the 
French by the name of the Gens du Lac,, or People of the Lake. 
Their residence is on both sides of the Mississippi, near the falls of 8t. 
Anthony, and the probable number of their warriors aboat three hun- 
dred. Above them, on the river St. Peter's is the Wahpotone, a 
smaller band, of nearly two hundred men ; and still furtiier up the 
same river, below Yellow-wood river, are the Wahpatootas, or Gens 
de Feuilles, an inferior band, of not more than one hundred men ; 
while the sources of the St. Peter's are occupied by the Sisatoones, a 
band consisting of about two hundred warriors. 

Hie Shoshonee Indians. 

A plurality of wives is very common ; in their domestic economy, 
the man i^^^sole proprietor of his wives and daughters, and can 
barter them away, or dispose of them in any manner he may think 
proper. The children are seldom corrected ; the boys, particularly, 
boon become their own masters. 

T!ie mass of the females are condemned to the lowest and most-la- 
borious drudgery. When the tribe is stationed, they collect njiits; 
and cook ; they build the huts, dress the skins, make clothing, collect 
the wood, assist in taking care of the horses on the route, load Uie 
horses, and have tlic charge of all the baggage. 

Tfie Chopunnish Indians. 
The Chopunnish or pierced-nose nation, who reside on the Koos- 
kooshee and Lewis's rivers, are in persons stout, portly, well-looking 
men : ttic women are small, with good features, and generally han-.l- 
somf , though the complexion of both sexes is darker than those of the 
Tnshepaws. In dress they resemble that nation, being fond of dis- 
playing their ornaments. The buffalo or elk-skin robe decorated 
with beads, sca-slicl^^hieiiy with mother-of-pearl, attached to an 
otter-skin collar, a^M|Liig in tl»e hoir, feathers, paints of different 
kinds, principally i^^Hrgrecn, and light blue, all of wliich they find 
in tlieir own countr^Biese are tlie chief ornaments they use. 

The Sokulk Indians, 
The nation among which we now are, call themselves Sokulks ; 
and with them are united a few of another nation, who reside on a 
western branch, emptying itself into the Columbia, a few miles above 
the mouth of the latter river, and whose name is Chimnapum. ' The 
language of these nations, of each of which we obtained a vocabulary, 
diiler but little from each other, or from that of the Chopunnish, who 
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inhabit the Kooskooskee and Lewis's river. In their dress and gen- 
eral appearance also they resemble much those nations ; the men 
wearing a robe of deer or antelope skin, un^er which a few of them 
have a short leathern shirt. 

The Chififwokt on iJie Pacific. 

The 'men are low in stature, rather ugly, and ill made ; their legs 
being small and crooked, their feet large, and their heads, like those 
of the women, flattened in a most disgusting manner. These defor- 
mities are in part concealed by robes made of sea-otter, deer, elk, 
beaver, or fox skins. They also employ in their dress robes the skin 
of a cat peculiar to this countrv, ana of another animal of the same 
size, which is light and durable, and sold at a high price by the Indians, 
who bring it from above. In addition to these are worn blankets, 
wrappers of red, blue, or spotted cloth, and some sailors' old clothes, 
which were very highly prized. The greater part of the men have 
gvtna^ powder, and ball. 

The womci^ have in gnenearl handsome faces, but are low and dis- 
proportioned, with Small feet and large legs and thighs. 

Natiofu of the Coast. 

The Killamucs, Clatsops, Chinnooks, and Cathlamahs, the four 
neighbouring nations with whom,* says Captains Lewis and Clarke, 
we have ha3 most intercourse, preserve a general resemblance ii| 
person, dress, and manners. They are commonly of a diminutive sta- 
ture, badly shaped, and their appearance by no means prepossessing. 
They have broad, thick, flat feet, thick ancles, and crooked legs ; the 
last of which deformities is to be ascribed, in part, to the practice of 
squatting, or sitting on the calves of their legs and heels, and also to 
the tight bandages of beads and strings worn round the ancles, by the 
women, which prevent the circulation of the blood, and render the 
legs ill-shaped and swollen. The complexion is the usual copper-co- 
loured brown of the North American tribes. 

The most distinguishing part of their physiogpnomjr is the peculiar 
flatness and width of their forehead, a pecukarity which they owe to 
one of those customs in which nature is sacrificed to fantastic ideas of 
beauty. The custom of flattening the head by artificial pressure, 
during infancy, prevails among all the nations we have seen west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 
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Original Population and Spanisl^ihahitants. 
The original population of these extensive regions was various, 
consisting of Mexicans, and other tribes ; considerably civilized in" 
the centre, while to the north and south were savage races. The or- 
igin of the Mexicans remains in obsourity, after many fruitless re- 
searches of many learned men. Their langfuage appears to be totally 
diiferent from tnat of the Peruvians. There seems not, however, to 
be any resemblance between either of these languages, and that of 
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the Malays, who {leopled the nnmeroiiB ialands in the Pacifie Ocean ; 
nor are the Tatarian, or Maadshur features to be traced in any ac- 
count of the Mexicans or Penirians, though singularly distinct fvom 
those of other races. 

It is deeply to be regretted that these American empires were de- 
stroyed ; as they would have afforded curious objects for philosophic 
observen of human nature. The general opinion seems to be, that 
the Mexicans and Peruvians were a distinct race from the other 
Americans. The manners and customs of the Spaniards in the new 
world differ but little from thoSb of the parent country, unless it be in 
an increase of religious fanaticism. 

SpcuUsh ColanisU. 

The American dominions of Spain contain a population of about 
twelve million of souls ; of these, two thirds are the abor^^ines, 
whose ancestors, after the con<)uest, became subjects of Spain, oon- 
▼ests to its religion, and obedient to its laws. The present race is so 
fiuniliarized to the manners and language of the conquerors, as only 
to be distinguished by their complexion and features; there are, in- 
deed, Bome parts where the Indian race is more insulated, and in oth- 
ji^rs totally unmixed with Spaniards ; these, however, are only excep- 
tions to tbe general description. The negro slaves are a small body, 
in many parts not one tenth, in others, as in the kingdoms of New 
Granada and in Chili, not a twentieth part of the lohaMtants ; but in 
the islands, and in Venezuela, the proportion is much greater. The 
sexual intercourse betwixt the Spaniards aind the Indian and Negro 
race, has been always more consiaerable than in the colonies foon&d 
b^ England : and mnce has arisen a much greater proportion of those 
mixed races denominated Mustees and Mulattoes, who, after mixing 
with the descendents of Europeans for three generations, acquire the 
name, and become entitled to the privileges of Spanianls. Hence, 
though in the tables of Spanish American population, the Spaniards 
are estimated as one sixth of tbe whole people, in the estimatioD are 
included those of the mixei/^e who enjoy the rights of Europeans. 

The Spaniards are divided into the Creoles and the natives of Eu- 
rope ; the latter amount to about one twentieth of the former, or to 
the one hundred and twentieth part of the whole population. Tet tn 
this small body was entrusted the sole power of the government The 
most lucrative offices in the state, and the best benefices in the church 
were filled by them, whilst the Creoles, natives of the soil, and pos- 
sessed of the largest property, were kept in a state of comparative 
degradation. The policy of the court or Spain had prevented tbe in-^ 
tercourse of all foreigners with their colonies, a prohibition which, 
having been adopted by the other European nations, was not a subject 
of complaint, till ^nmdependence of British America excited the 
eager desire for p^^B^s similar to those which their neighboars en- 
joyed. This desiJ^^H increased by the situation in which they 
were placed by thMlng-protracted war with England, during the 
continuance of which, the difficulty of maintaining an intercourat 
with the mother country, was so gpneat as to separate them from all 
but casual connection. 

MEXICO. 

This country is bounded N. and N. £. by the United States ; £. 
by the Gulf of Mexico : 8. E. by Guatinala ; and W. by the Pacific 
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Qceast. It eiLteods from 16o to 43'' N. lat. and from 88<> to 124<» W. 
too^tude. Square miles, 957,541. Population in 1803, 5,840,000. 

Of the Mexicans! 

The Mexicans are of a ffood stature, generally exceeding rather 
than filing short of the middle size, -and well proportioned, they have 
good complexions, narrow forehead, hiack eyes, clean, firm, regnlar 
white teeth ; thick, black, and glossy hair. Their skin is of an olive 
colour. There is scarcely a nation upon earth in which there are 
fewer persons deformed, and it would be more difficult to find a hump- 
backed, lame, or squinting man amongst a thousand Mexicans, than 
among a hundred of any other nation. Their appearance neither 
engages nor disgusts ; but among the young women, there are many 
very fair and beautiful. 

The Mexicans employ much of their time in eating : in the morn- 
ing they take chocolate, breakfast at nine, take an once^ or another 
breakfast at eleven, and soon after twelve they dine. After having 
taken some sleep, they return to theil^ chocolate, which is succtteded 
by an afternoon's luncheon, more Cchocolate, and a considerable 
supper. 

The passion for strong liquors is carried to a great excess. For- 
merly tney were kept within bounds by the severity of the laws, but 
now drunkenness is left unpunished, and to this may be ascribed the 
havock that is made among them by epidemical disorders. Their un- 
derstandings are fitted for every kind 0$* science, as facts have shown. 
Among the Mexicans who have hads^ opportunity of engaging in 
the pursuits of learning, good matbcrni^ticians and architects have 
been known. , 

All the Mexican ladies smoke tobacco in little cigars of paper, 
^hich they take from a case of gold or silver, hanging by a cb^in or 
ribbon, while, on the side, they wear little pincers of the same metal. 
Continually occupied in this amusement, as soon as one cigar is ex- 
hausted, another is lighted ; they only cease to smoke when tliey eat 
or sleep, and even light a cigar when they bid you a good night. 

Processions a^e very common : on the eve and day of All-Saints 
there are great crowds at the doors of the shop-keepers, styled of 
Christ, both on foot and in carriages, to buy for children, toys and 
sweatmeats, in both which the Mexicans excel. 

The Indian cultivator, says Humboldt, is poor, but he is free. His 
state is preferable to that of the peasantry in a great part of Europe. 
'Xhere are neither corvees nor villanag:e in New Spain ; and tlie uum- 
• ber of slaves is next to nothing. Sugar is chiefly the produce of free 
iiands. There the principal objects of agriculture are not the pro- 
ductions to which European luxury has assigned a variable and arbi- 
trary value, but cereal gramina, nutritive roqJi|. and the agave, the 
vine of the Indian. The appearance of the c^kry proclaims to the 
traveller, that the soil nourishes him who cuHPntes it, and that the 
true prospei4ty of the Mexican neither depends on the accidents of 
foreign commerce, nor the unruly politics of Europe. 

Customs of the Mexicans,* 
As soon as a person dies, certain masters of the funeral ceremonies 
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are ctlled in, who are gciMrdly hmh adraneed in jtan. Th« cat 
a Bonber of pieces of paper, with wbich they dvev the dead aody, 
end sprinkle tne bead with a glass of water, saying " This is the water 
used in the time of life." Tney then dress the corpse in a habit suit- 
able to the rank, wealth, and ciivmnstances attending the deatb of 
the party. If the deceased has been a warrior, they clothe bim ia 
one sort of babit ; if a merchant, in anoth^ ; if an artist, in that of 
the protecting god of bis art ; if a drunkard, in the habit of the god 
ef wine. 

With the habit they gire the dead a jug of water, and different pie* 
ces of paper, with directions for the use of each. With the first tiiey 
say, '^ By means of this you will pass without danger, between the 
two noantains which fight against each other." With the second be 
is told, " that be will walk, without ebstruction, along the road which 
is defended by the great serpent :" and so of the rest. 

They kill a domestic quadruped, resembling a little dog, to accom- 
pany the deceased on bis journey to the other world. They fix a 
string about his neck, believing it necessary to enable it to pass the 
deep river of new waters. TlMcy bum or burr it, with tiie body of 
its master, according to the kind of death of which he died. 

Cf ike Mexican Language. 
The Mexican langua^ differs very wid^y from tiie Penman. Tlie 
words freauently end with </, and are of a surprising lenrth. resem- 
bling, in this respecf , the language of the savages in Nortti America, 
and some of the African dialects ; but stronsly contrasted with those 
•f Asia, in which the most polished, as ^tte Chinese, are monosyllabic. 
The Peruvian j^, however, a superior and more pleasing hmguage, 
thouj^ some of the modifications of the verbs be of extreme length. 
Their poetry consists of bvmns, and of heroic and amatory ballads : 
they have aJso a species m drama, though it does not seem superior 
to tnose of Otaheite. 



Face of the Country, 

In Mexico the best cultivated fields, which recall to the mind of 
the traveller the beautiful plains of France, are those which extend 
ffom Salamanca towards Siloe, Ouanaxuato, and Villa de Leon, and 
wluoh surround the richest mines of the known world. Wherever 
metallic seams have been discovered in the most uncultivated parts 
of tiie Cordilleras, on the insulated and desert table-lands, the wor- 
king of mines, iar from impeding the cultivatim of the soil, has been 
sininilsrly fevourable to it. 

The difference of the level between Vera Cruz and Mexico, g^ves 
occasion to several striking particularities. In the space of a day 
the ittbabitanti de8c^|d from tne regions of eternal snow to the plains 
in the vieinity of th^B|a, where tlM most suffocating heat prevails. 
The admirable ordenRth winch diffi»rent tribes of vegetables rise 
above <«e anottier by strata, as it were, is no where more perceptible 
^han in ascending firom the pert of Vera Cmz to the table-land of 
Perote. We see there &e pnysioffiiomy of the country, the aspect of 
the sky, the forms of ptasta, the Mires erf* animals, the manners of 
the infaahitants, and me kind of oiutiration followed by them, all as- 
sume a different appearance at every step of our progress. 

As we ascend, nature appears gradually less animated, the beauty 
•f tiie vegetable fonns diminishes, the rihloots become lees suocnlent, 
and the flowers less coloured. The aspect of the Mexican oak qnieb 
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the alarms of travellen newly landed at Vera Cruz. Its presence 
demonstrates that he has left behind him the aone so justly dreaded by 
the people of the north, under which the yellow ferer exercises its ra?a* 
^es m New Spain. This inferior limit of oaks warns the colonist who 
inhabits the central table*land» how far he may. descend towards the 
coast, without dread of the mortal disease of the wnmito. Forests (rf 
liquid amber, near Zalapa, announce, bv the freshness of their ver- 
dure, that this is the elevation at which tne clouds sun>ended over the 
ocean, come in contact with the basaltic summits of the Cordillera. 

A little higher, near la Banderilla, the nutritive fruit of the banana 
tree comes no longer to maturity. In this foginr and cold region, want 
spurs the Indian to labour, and excites his industry. At tl^ height of 
San Miguel, pines begin to mingle with the oaks, which are as high as 
the elevated plains of Perote, where we behold the delightful aspect 
of fields sown with wheat Eight hundred metres higher, the cold- 
ness of the climate wiU no longer admit of the vegetation of oaks ; 
and pines alone cover the rocks, whose summits enter the zone of 
eternal snow. Thus, in a few hours, the naturalist, will here ascend 
the whole scale of vegetation, from the heliconia and the banana plant* 
whose glossy leaves swell out into extraordinary dimensions, to tte 
stunted parenchyma of the resinous trees. 

Climate, 
The air of Mexico is very rare, and dangerous when confined in 
narrow passages ; hence the lake does not produce such humidity as 
might be conceived, and the bodies of dead animals remain long uni^ 
consumed. As the lake has already retired a Spanish league from the 
city, some think that this circumstance renders the air less healthy. 
There are, however, many water courses, covered and open, but they 
are cleansed only once in two years. The winter frost is gentle, and 
is thought severe when the ice exceeds the thickness of paper. The 
summer heats are tempered by tiie regular showers which fall in the 
evenings. Between twelve and one o'clock, during the rainy season, 
the clouds begin to rise from the lakes ; and between two and three 
descend in violent showers, of which an European can hardly form an 
idea, except by comparing the noise and rapidity to a storm of lai^e 
hail. The rain continues two hours, more or less; and is sometimes 
accompanied with lightning. Sometimes there are water-spouts, 
which, however, have never been known to fall on the city, but al< 
ways on the lake. Tbey, however, sometimes ruin mining stations; 
and our author says that they have been known even to level hills. 
Though just within the tropic of cancer, the yearly cold at Mexico 
appears to exceed the heat The rainy season extends from the mid- 
dle of May to the middle of September ; during which it rains every 
eveninr : if it failed, the harvest would be lost, and there would be 
many diseases, which have sometimes degenerated into the contagious 
forms. 

Animali, 
The animals of America are mostlv distinct from those of the ol3 
continent ; and could scarcely have been descended from them. 

Of the City of Mexico, 
The ehief city of all Spanish America, is Mexico, celebrated for 
the singularity of its situation. In a beautiful vale, surrounded by 
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monntaiiiB, the lake of Texcuoo is joined on the south to that of 
Chalco by a strmit, on the west side of a tongue of land, the whole 
circuit of these lakes beinff about ninety miles. In a small Isle to the 
north of this iunction, and upon the west side of the lake of Texco- 
CO, rose the old city of Mexico, accessible by several causeways rais- 
ed in the shallow waters, but on the east side there was no commu- 
nication except by canoes. It is said by Robertson, from recent 
Spanish documents, to contain 150,000 inhabitants ; of which proba- 
bly a third part is Spanish. A modern account of this remarkable 
city is given hj Chappe D'Auteroche, who visited it in 1769, and in- 
forms us that it is built upoiv a fen, near the banks of a lake and 
crossed by numerous canals, the houses beinr all founded on piles. 
Ilence it would seem that the waters of the lase have diminished, so 
as to leave a fenny access on the west The ipround still yields in 
many places, and some buildings, as the cathedral, have sunk six 
feet. The streets are wide and straight, but very dirty ; and the 
houses resembling those of Spain, are tcuerably built The chief ed- 
ifice is the viceroy's palace, which stands near the cathedral in a cen- 
tral square, but is rather solid than elegant Behind the palace is tiie 
mint, in which more than 100 workmen are employed, as the owners 
of the mines here exchange their bullion for coin. The other chief 
buildings are the churches, chapels, and convents, which are very 
numerous, and richly ornamented. The outside of the cathedral is 
unfinished, as they doubt the foundations ; but the rail round the high 
nltar is of solid silver, and there is a silver lamp so capacious that 
three men get in to clean it ; while it is also enriched with lions' 
licails, and other ornaments, in pu^ ^^d* '^^^ images of the rir- 
';-in, and other saints, are either solid sUver, or covered with gold and 
precious stones. 

Mexico is undoubtedly one of the finest cities ever built by Eu- 
ropeans in either hemispnere. With the exception of Petersburgh, 
Berlin, Philadelphia, and some parts of Westminster, there does not 
exist a city of the same extent, which can be compared to the capital 
of New Spain, for the uniform level of tlje ground, for the regularity 
and breadth of the streets, and the extent of the public places. The 
architecture is generally of a very pure style, and there are edifices 
of very beautiful structure. The exterior of the houses is not loaded 
^ith ornaments. 

The balustrades and ^tes are all of Biscay iron, ornamented with 
bronze, and tlie bouses, instead of roofs, have terraces like those in 
Italy and other southern countries. 

Mexico has been very much embellished since the residence of the 
Abbe Chappe there, in 1769. The edifice destined to the School of 
Mines, for which the richest individuals of the country furnished a 
sum of more than three millions of francs, would adorn the principal 
places of Paris or London. The great palaces [h^delt) were recently 
constructed by Mexican artists, pupils of the Academy of Fine Arts 
of the capital. One of the palaces, in the quarter della Trcupana, 
exhibits, in the interior of the court, a very beautiful oval peristyle of 
coupled columns. The traveller justly admires a vast circumference 
paved with j>orphyry flags, and enclosed with an iron railing, richly 
ornamented with' bronze, containing an equestrian statue of King 
Charles tlie Fourth, pladfcd on a pedestal of Mexican marble, in the 
midst of the Plaza Jnajor of Mexico, opposite the cathedral and the 
vicero) 's palace. 
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WEST-INDIES. 



The West India islands lie betvreen Florida and the northern coast 
of South America. They extend from 9"* 53^ to 28<> N. lat. and from 
59^ 30' to 85** W. Ion. 

These islands are divided into four principal sproupes as follows : 

I. The Greater Antilles, viz. Cuba, HispanioTa, Jamaica and Porto 
Rico. 

II. The Bahamas, or Lucajras islands, consisting of a^ the islands 
lyinff north of Cuba and Hispaniola. 

III. The Caribbean islands, consisting of Trinidad and all the 
islands north of it, till jou come to Porto Kico. The Caribbean isl- 
ands are subdivided mto 1. The Leeward islands, consisting^ of 
Dominica and all the islands north of it. 2. The Windward islands, 
consisting of Martinico and all south of it. 

IV. The Lesser Antilles, consisting of the islands lying along the 
coast of South America, west of Trinidad, viz. Margarita, TortujPa, 
Saluda, Orchilla, Buen Aire, Curacoa and Oruba. Square miles 
105,000. Whites 450,000. Mulattoes and Blacks 1,600,000. Total 
population 3,050,000. 

Climate, 

The climate in all the West India islands is nearly the same, allow- 
ing for those accidental differences whi«h the several situations and 
qualities of the lands themselves produce. As they lie within the 
tropics, and the sun goes quite over their heads, passmg beyond them 
to the north, they are continuallv subjected to the extreme of a heat 
which would be mtolerable, if the trade-wind, rising gradually as the 
sun gathers strength, did not blow in upon them from the sea, and re* 
fresh the air in such a manner, as to enable the cultivator to attend to 
his business, even under the meridian sun. On the other hand, as 
the night aovances, a breeze begins to be perceived, which blows 
smartly fronitthe land, as it were from the centre towards the sea, to 
all points of the compass at once. 

In the same manner, when the sun advances towards the tropic of 
Cancer, and becomes vertical, he draws after him such a vast body of 
clouds, as shield the earth from his direct beams ; and these clouds at 
length dissolving into rain, cool the air, and refresh the country^ 
thirsty with the long drought which commonly reig^ from the b^^ 
ninfir of January to the latter end of May. 

The rains in the West Indies, are by no means so moderate as with 
us. Our heaviest rains are but dews comparatively. Theirs are 
rather floods of water, poured from the clouds with a prodinous im* 
petnosity ; the rivers nse in a moment ; new rivers and Takes are 
formed, and in a short time all the low country is under water. 
Hence it is, that rivers which have their source within the tropics, 
swell and overflow their banks at a certain season ; but so mistaken 
were the ancients in their idea of the torrid zone, that they imagined 
it to be dried and scorched up with a continued and fervent heat, and 
to be for that reason uninhabitable *, when, in reality, some df the 
lar^fest rivers of the world have their coorae within its limits and the 
moisture is often one of the greatest inoonyeniepcen of the climate. 
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The rains make the only dietmction of teaaons in the West Indies ; 
where the trees are Kreen the whole year round ; where no cold, no 
frosts, no snows, and but rarely some bail, chill and annoy the inhab- 
itants ; the storms of hail are, however, very violent when they 
happen, and the hailstones very lajqre and heavy. 

It is in the rainy season (principally in the month of August, more 
rarely in July ana September] tluit tney are assaulted by hurricanes, 
the roost terrible calamity to which they are subject from the climate; 
these destroy, at a stroke, the labours of years, and prostrate the 
hopes of tlie planter, often just at the moment when he thinks himseh' 
out of the reach of fortune. The hurricane is a sudden and violent 
storm of wind, rain, thunder, and lightning', attended with a furious 
.swelling of Ihie seas, and sometimes with an c^rtljquake ; in sboit, 
with every circumstance wiiich the elements can assemble, that is 
terrible and destructive. First, they see as the prelude to the ensu« 
ing havoc, whole fieWs of sugar-cane whirled into tlie air, and scal- 
lereJ over the face of the country : the strongest trees of the forest 
turn up by the roots, and driven about like stubble ; their windmills 
swept away in a moment; their utensils, the fixtures, the ponderous 
copper boilers, and «tills of several hundred weight, wrenclied from 
ihe ground, and battered to pieces. Their bouses are no protection : 
the roofs are torn oft' at one blast; whilst tlie rain rushes in upoo 
them with irresistible violence. 

Of the White Reifidents of the West Indian Islands, 

Of the two great classes of people in most of these colonies, the 
blacks out-number the whites in the proportion of seven to one. As 
a sense of common safety, therefore, unites the latter in closer ties 
than are necessary among men who are differently situated, so tlie 
>ame circumstances necessarily give birth among them to reciprocal 
.lopcndence and respect. 

The leailing feature which distiu<i;iiibhes the white residents in the 
West Indies, is an independent spirit, and a display of conscious 
equality throughout all ranks and c«)nditions. The poorest white 
person soeins to consider himself on a le\ el with the richest, and ap- 
I (roaches his employer with extcntici liaiKl, and a freedom which, m 
FiUro[>e, is seldom displaved by men in tlie lower orders of life to- 
wards their superiors. The origin of this principle arises from the 
pre-eminence and distinction, wiurh are attached even to the com- 
plexion of a white man, in a country where tiiat circumstance, gen- 
erally si>eaking, distinguishes freedom fnjm slavery. 

Perhaps the climate, by increasing sensibility, contributes to create 
an impatience of subordination. But, whatever may be the cause of 
this consciousness of self-importance in the West-Indian character, 
the cons(*quenoes resulting from it are beneficial, as it frequently 
awakens Uie laudable propensities of human nature : frankness, so- 
ciability, benevolence, and generosity. In no part of the globe is 
(he virtue of hospitality more generally prevalent, than in the British 
sugar islands ; the gates of the planter are always open to the recep- 
tion of Ids guests. To be a stranger is, of itself, a sufficient intro- 
Lkiction. 

Another remaiicable trait among this people, is an eagerness for 
litigation, which, though frequently prejudicial to individuals, is not 
wi^ut its advantages. From the frequent attendance of the lower 
orders of men in the courts of law, they acquire a degree of juridical 
knowledge, not generally to be found in persons of the same rank in 
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England. Thus the petty juries in the West Indies, are CQnunonly 
fiir more intelligent than those of Great Britain. 

Of the Creoles, 

But we must look to the Creoles, or natives, for the original cast 
of character Impressed by the climate. They are obviousfy a taller 
race, on the whole, than the Europeans, but not proportionably ro- 
bust. All of them, however, are distinguished for the fi^eedbm and 
suppleness of their joints, -by which they are enabled to move with 
agility, ease, and gracefulness in dancing. They excel also in pen- 
manship, and in the use of the small sword. The effect of the cli- 
mate is likewise obvious in the structure of the eye, Uie socket be- 
ing considerably deeper than among the natives of Europe, By this 
conformation, they are guarded from tliose ill effects which an almost 
continual strong glare of sunshine might othen^se produce ; and, it 
is a curious circumstance, that their skin feels considerably colder 
than that of an European in the more northerly climates, a proof 
that nature has contrived some peculiar means of protecting them 
from the heat, which she has denied to the nations of temperate re- 
gions, as unnecessary. 

The ladies of these islands, from habitual temperance, enjoy re- 
markably good health. Except tlie exercise of dancing, in which 
they delight and excel, they have no amusement or avocation to im- 
pel them to much exertion of body or mind. Those midnight as- 
semblies and gambling conventions, in which health, fortune and 
beauty, are so frequently sacrificed in the cities of Europe, are bei^ 
happily unknown. In their diet tljey are truly abstemious. Simple 
water, or lemonade, is the strong-cst beverage m which tliey indulge ; 
and a vegetable mess at noon, seasoned with Cayenne pepper, con- 
stitutes their principal repast. The effect of this mode of^hfe is a 
relaxed habit, and a complexion in which the lily predominates ra- 
ther than the rose. To a stranger newly arrived, the ladies appear as 
just risen from a bed of sickness. Then* voice is soft and spiritless, 
and every step betrays languor and lassitude. With the finest per- 
sons, thoy want tliat glow of bealtli in the countenance : 

*' Youth's orient bloom, the blush of chaste desire, 
The sprightly converse, and the smile divine; 

Love's gentler trnin, to milder climes retire, 
And full in Albion's matchless daughters shine." 

Few ladies surpass the Creoles in one distinguishing feature of- 
beauty; they have, in gencnd, the finest eyes in the world, large, 
"languishing, and expressive, sometimes beaming with animation, and 
sometimes melting with tenderness — a sure index to genuine good- 
ness of heart — and it is observable that no women make better wives 
or mothers. 

Of Jamaica. 

Jamaica lies about 30 leagues south of Cuba, and the same distance 
west of St. Domingo, between 17*^ 40' and 18^ ^C N. lat. and be- 
tween 76° 18* and 78** 57' W. Ion. It is of an oval form, about l^ 
miles lon^, and on an average more than 40 broad, containing 6,400 
square mdes. 

This island ii intense ted with a ridge of steep rocks, heaped bj 
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t he frequent earthquakes, in a stupendous manner, upon one an- 
other. These rocks, though contaminsf no soil on their surfiboe, are 
covered with a rreat variety of beautinil trees, flourishing in a per^ 
petual spring ; uey are nourished by the rains which often fall, or the 
mists which continually hang on the mountains; and their roots, 
{penetrating the crannies of the rocks, industriously seek out their 
own support. From the rocks issue a vast number of small rivers of 
pure wnolesome waters, which tumble down in cataracts, and, toge- 
ther with the stupendous height of the mountains, and the bright 
verdure of the trees, through which they flow, form a delightful land- 
scape. On each side of tius chain of mountains are ridges, of lower 
nnesi, which diminish as they remove from it. On these coffee gprowi 
in great plenty. The valleys or plains between those r^ions an 
level beyond what is ordinary in most other countries, and the soil is 
pmdigiously fertile. 

Sugar is the principal and most valuable production of this island. 
( 'ocoa was formerly cultivated in it to a gr^at extent* It produces 
also ginger and tlie pimento, or, as it is called, Jamaica pepper ; the 
wild cinnamon tree, whose bark is so useful in medicine ; the man- . 
f^hinecl, whose fruit, though delightful to the eye, contains a most 
virulent poison ; the mahogany, m such nse with our cabinet makers, 
and of the most valuable quality ; but this wood begins to wear out, 
and of late is very dear ; excellent cedars, of a large size, and dura- 
ble ; the cabbage tree, remarkable for the hardness of its wood, 
wkich when dry is incorruptible, and hardly yields to any kind of 
tool ; the palma, affording oil much esteemed by the natives, both in 
food and medicine ; the soap tree, whose berries answer all purposes 
of washing ; the mangrove and olive-bark, useful to tanners ; the 
fustic and red-wood, to the dyers ; and lately the log-wood. The in- 
digo plant was formerly much cultivated ; and the cotton tree is still 
so. No sort of European grain grows here ; they have only maize 
or Indian com, Guinea corn, peas of various kinds, but none of them 
resembling ours, with variety of roots. Fruits grow in great plen- 
ty ; citrons, Seville and China oranges, common and sweet lemons, 
limes, shadocks, pomegranates, mamees, sour-sops, papas, pine-ap- 
plos, custard-apples, star-apples, prickly-pears, allicauda-pears, mel- 
ons, pompions, guavas, and several kinds of berries, also garden veg- 
etables in great plenty and good. Jamaica likewise supplies the 
apothecary with guaiacura, sarsaparilla, chinia, cassia, and tamarinds. 
The cattle bred on this island are but feW'; their beef is tough amd 
lean ; the mutton and lamb are tolerable : they have great ptenty of 
bogs ; many plantations have hundreds of them, and their flesfi is 
sNveet and delicate. Their horses are small, mettlesome, and hardy. 
Among the animals are the land and sea turtle, and the alligator; 
Here are all sorts of fowl, wild and tame, and in particular more 
parrots than in any of the other islands : besides paroquets, pelicans, 
snipes, teal, Guinea-hens, geese, ducks, and turkeys ; the humming- 
bird, and a great variety of others. The rivers and bays abound 
with fish. The mountains breed numerous adders, and other noxious 
animals, as the fens and marshes do the guana and the gallewasp ; but 
these last are not venomous. Among the insects are the ciror, or 
chegoe, which eats into the nervous or membraneous parts of tibe 
flesh of the negroes, and sometimes of the white people. These in- 
sects get into any part of the body, but chiefly me legs and leet, 
where they breed in great numbers, and shut themaelvet up in a bar- 
As soon as the person feeb them, which is not poiiapt dU a vre» 
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afler they have been in the body, he picks them out with a needle, or 
point of a penknife, takings care to destroy the bag entirely ; thaf 
none of the breed, which are like nits, may be left behind. They 
sometimes get into the toes and eat the flesh to the very bone* 
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South America is bounded N. by the Caribbean sea ; B» by the 
Atlantic ocean ; S. by Terra del Fuego, from which it is separated 
by the straits of Magellan ; W. by the Pacific ocean ; andv on the 
N. W. it is connected with North America, by tlie isthmus of Dari- 
en. It extends from lat 54« S. to lat. 12^ N. and from Ion. 34*> 30' to 
81** W. Its greatest length from N. to S. is 4570 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 3,330. The area is estimated at 7,000,000 square 
miles< 

PERU. 

Peru is bounded N. by New Granada ; E. by Brazil ; S. by Bu-» 
enos Ay res, and the desert of Atacama which separates it from Chili ; 
and W. by the Pacific ocean. It extends on the coast from the riv- 
er Tumb^, in lat. 3^^ 25' S. to the port de Loay in lat. 21<> 30' S. 
The area is estimated at 1,000,000 square miles. 

According to a census taken in 1796, the seven intendancies of Pe- 
ru contain^ 1,076,997 inhabitants. Of tfiis number 136.311 are 
whites, 608,911 Indians, 244,437 mestizoes, 41,404 mulattoes, and 
40,336 slaves. ~ 

Of the Inhabitants of Peru. 
Among the native nations of South America, the Peruvians are 
the most interesting, having, in some instances, advanced nearer to 
civilization than even the Mexicans. The Llama, or small camel, 
bad been rendered subservient to their industry ; and their buildings, 
erected of stone, still remain, while of the earthem edifices of tne 
Aboriginal Mexicans even the ruins have perished. The history of 
the Peruvian monarchs cannot, however, be depended on : the gov- 
ernment of the Incas was a kind of theocracy, and the inhabitants 
revered a divine descent not claimed by th^ Mexican monarchs^ 
The religion of the Peruvians was that of love and beneficence ;- 
while the Mexicans, in their cruel rites, seem to have been influen- 
ced by the fear of lome mali^ant deities. Sacrifices of the smaller 
animals, and oflerings of fruits and flowers, formed the chief rites of* 
Peruvian superstition. The captives taken in war were not immo- 
lated, but instructed in the arts of civilization. The Peruvians had 
advanced far beyond the Mexicans in the necessary arts of life. Ma- 
nures and irri|^tion were not unknown, though a kind of mattock 
formed the chief instrument of agriculture. Their weapons and or- 
naments displayed no small d^n^ee of skill, particularly in cutting 
and piercing emeralds. It is much te be regretted that superstition 
ted them to sacrifice Qomerous victims on the death of a chief, and 
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a farourite monarch was sometimes foUowed to the tomb by % tbon- 
:$and slaughtered senrants. 

Tliough Peru is situated within the torrid zone, it is not bo annoyed 
with heat as the other tropical climates ; and though the sky is sen- 
erallj^ cloudy, shielding the native from the perpendicular rays of the 
sun, it is said that rain seldom or ever falls ; but nightly dews de- 
scend on the ground, refreshing the plants and grass that in many 
places are luxuriantly fertile. 

In the ricinity of Lima there are many gold and sihrer mines. Pe^ 
Ttt is the only part of Spanish America which produces quicksilTer; 
it is found in wbitish masses resembling ill-burnt bncks. 

CHILI. 

Chili is the long narrow country lying between the Andes and the 
Pacific Ocean, from the 25th to the 43d degree of S. latitude. It is 
bounded on the N. by the desert of Atacama, which separates it from 
Peru ; £. by the Andes, which separate it from Buenos Ay res ; S. 
by Patagonia, and W. by the Pacific Ocean. It is about 1300 miles 
long, and on an average 140 broad, containing about 180,000 squan 
miles. 

According to a census, taken about the year 1812, the population is 
1 .?(H>,000, exclusire of independent tribes of Indians. 

Face of Uu Country. 
This excellent tract of territory is divided into thirteen 4>rovinces« 
extending about 1260 geographical miles in length, and maintaining 
;i mean breadth of about '210 miles between the Andes and the shores 
nf the Pacific Ocean. The fertility of the soil excites admiration, 
<«ince many parts that were in constant labour long b^ore the arriiral 
o{ the Spaniards, and have since been cropped by them, are ao little 
I !cg>c aerated, that no manure is necessary. Many of the plants, and 
particularly nettles, are the same with those of Europe, ana almost all 
rlie pot-herbs and fruits of that continent flourish in Chili. Thenorth- 
«*rn provinces produce the sugar-cane, the sweet potatoe, aad other 
tropical plants. The gentian, called cachancahnan is peculiar to Cht- 
)i, and is famed as an excellent sudorific and febrifuge, but particolar- 
]y useful in diseases of the throat. The vtra-^ra expels the ague; 
and the pnyro is excellent for indigestions. Wild tobacco abounds in 
Chili ; beautiful flowers and shrubs are infinite ; incense, not inferi* 
or to that in Arabia, is produced by a shrub which grrows to the height 
of four feet, distilling tears of a whitish yellow but of a bitter aromatic 
taste, like the incense of the Levant. The Chilese make «M)rks ont 
of the trunk of the put/i ; and the culeny known as a febrifu^, sup- 
plies them with excellent tea ; while the acacia of the province of 
Quillota yields an odoriferous balsam used in the cure of wounds ; and 
the excellent Peruvian bark acknowledges the Chilian palquianpe- 
rinr as a febrifuge. The beautiful foresU of Chili are diversified hf 
nearly an hundred kinds of diflferent trees, of which not more than 
thirteen lose their leaves in the winter ; and the Andine rallies are 
variejg^ted with cypresses, red and white cedars, pines, willows and 
the cinnamon tree, regarded as sacred by the Araucans, who prtecot 
it as a sign of peace. Bacchus vies with Ceres in Chili, where for- 
ests abound with vines whose juice is generous and of a fiayoor eqoal 
to the best in Europe. The vintage is in April and May. » 
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^FhtfiiUhertd iribe» qf Chili are numerous and richly decked in all 
their gay attire* The flamingo decorates the banks of the riyers, the 
humming bird hovers round the flowers in a rich efiVilgence of sunny 
hues ; and there are not a few singing birds of powerful melody. 
The American ostrich appears in vast flocks in the Andine rallies, 
•urpassinr the African in size and the richness of its plumage ; and 
the solitudes of the Andes are the abodes of the eagle, tne vulture and 
the condor, the largest bird that skims the air, and an inhabitant wor- 
thy of the mayestic precipices of the Andes. 

Of ^adrupeds. 
The hippopotamus* of the rivers and lakes difiers from the African, 
and in size and form resembles a horse, but with palmated feet. The 
euip€U resembles a fvx, and has a sing^ular curiosity to look on man- 
kind, as he never fails to follow and stare at the traveller, though with- 
out f>ffering any harm, surprised perhaps to see a biped wittout fea- 
tiiers. Tl^ puma w the Uon of Chili. It beinr usual to couple two 
horses together to pasture, to prevent their flisrit, he will kill one of 
them, uid drive the other before him with strokes of his paw till he 
has carried his companion to a proper recess ; yet he never attacks 
BMmkind, and a child may drive him away. But the most peculiar 

2uadrup^ of Chili is the kuemuli a singular kind of wild hone, with 
U ^e forms of that noble animal, but with cloven feet. He loves to 
haunt the most retired precipices of the Andes, where more wild and 
more swift tiian the mcttna m La Plata, the chase becomes extremely 
difficult • 

Precious MetaU, 
Nor is it the surface alone of this fine country we are to contem* 
plate. Chili is celebrated as one of the richest metallic regions. Lead 
18 found in great quantities and of excellent quality, but it is only 
used for the fusions of silver and a few domestic purposes. The 
mines of tin are neglected, notwithstanding the abundance and ex- 
cellence of this mineral. Tin crystals of various colours are also 
common ; and iron is so abundant that there are few rivers which do 
not deposit a sandy ore of that metal. Most of the copper ores found 
in Europe also appear in Chili, and jMr^ient rich sources of this mine- 
Twi ; while the celebrated mine of Curico offers copper mingled with 
one half gold, which being beautifully spotted is worked into brace- 
lets, rings, and other ornaments. Near the river Luxa, copper is 
fbuody united with zinc, forming a natural brass, the effect no doubt 
of subterranean fires. Silver is only found in the high and cold de* 
aeris of the Andes ; but gold is found in every mountain and hill, in 
the soil of the plains and the sand of the rivers of Chili ; and it is 
celebrated as the purest in the world. 

Qimaie, 

The seasons in Chili are as r^^ular as in Europe, though in an in - 
werted order, beine in the southern hemisbhere— -springy beginning on 
the 21st of Septeomer, summer in December, autumn m March, and 
frinter in June. 

From the beginning of spring to the middle of autumn, the sky is 
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always serene, cbiefly between 24^ and 36*^ latitude the rears being 
rare, in which a slight shower falls during that period. Tne rains be> 
gin in the middle of April, and last till tlie end of August ; but in 
the northern provinces, little rain falls, though in the mi<uUe there are 
from three to four days of rain, alternating with fifteen or twenty dry 
days ; and in tlic southern the rains sometimes continue without in- 
-terruption for nine or ten days. Except on the Andes, thunder is 
scarcely erer heard in Chili. 

Population, 

The population of Chili corresponds with its delicious climate and. 
fertile nelds. The Arauccms^ consisting of tribeB of the aborig^al 
Chilese, possess nearly one half of Chili. The men do not exceed 
the middle size, but they are well formed and of a truly warlike as- 
pect Their complexion, though copper, seems to be more clear than 
that of Uie oUier Americans. The face is nearly round, and their 
eyes, though small, are full of expression ; the nose is flat, but the 
mouth wefl made, with white and uniform teeth. They have natural- 
ly very little beard like the Tartars, and extract it with great atten* 
lion, despising the beards of the Europeans as marks of barbarism. 
They also carefully eradicate this natural vegetation fhMn all the oth- 
er parts of their bodies. The hair of the head is black and copious; 
for they esteem long hair as an ornament ; but then they bind it up in 
a knot on the occiput. 

The women arc ui\en handsome, endued with a strong constitution, 
and free from sedentary or careful operations, they seldom become 
q^rey before the age of 6*0 or 70 years ; nor bald before that of 80 ; and 
many outlive 100, with the teeth, sight and memory complete. 

Their mind corresponds with the vigour of the body, intrepid and 
full of fire, patient of the fatigues of war and prodigal of their lives 
in tiie defence of their country ; above all, lovers of liberty, which 
they prize above their wealth and soul, jealous of honor and courte- 
ous, hospitahlc, and faithful to their contracts, grateful for benefiU, 
and generous and humane towards the vanquished; — ^theAraucaos 
would deserve universal estoem were those noble qualities not obscu- 
red by vices, peculiar to tiieir nearly savage state. ^ 

The Puelches, now united to the Araucans, may be considered the 
highlauders of Chili, as tlicir bold services in war, and their lasting 
tidclity to confederacy, entitle them to the praise of all those qualities 
which we admire in the mountaineers of our own isle. But the Pu- 
clches are more rude and savage tlian the other inhabitants of Chili ; 
tall and well made, fond of the chase, and by consequence of a roving 
disposition, they often detach colonies to the eastern sides of the An- 
des, as far as the shores of the Atlantic, in the wide Patagonian 
plains. 

The Spaniards are mostly from the northern provinces, and are 
mingled with a few English, French, and Italians. The Creoles are 
well made, intrepid, incapable of meanness, or of treason, rain, li- 
beral, ardent, fond of pleasure, sagacious, observant, docile, ingen* 
ious ; they only want instructive books, and scientific instruments, 
which are very rare, and sold at enormous prices^ The noble arts 
are however neglected, and even mechanics ar6 far from perfection. 

Customs and Manners, 
The men generally dress in the French fuhion* and the women in 
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thatof Pera; Imt the Chileae ladies w«arIoB|^«nnis, andfaaTev. 
more modest air. Lima, however, is the Paris of Chili. Wealth is 
wasted in the purchase of rieh dresses, lireries, coaches, and liUes of 
Castile, a fixed snm poichasinff that of county another tiiat of marouUy 
and an opoient mercnant may oecome a dtme when he pleases. Two 
natives of ChiH have even become rrandees of Spain. 

The coknmon people finding the Arauean dress convenient, have 
adopted their fashion. Dispersed thronghout a wide extent of conn- 
try, and not watched as in 6ld Spun bv the vulgar insolence of a vil- 
lage magistrate, they enjoy their liberty, and 1^ a happy and tran- 
qml life, amidst the pleasures of the dehcious climate. Fond of gaie- 
ty, music, and poetnr, constantly on horseback, in an exquisite air, 
they are healthy ana robust. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil, ineludinff Portuguese Guiana, is bonnded N. bv Spanish 
Guiana, French &uiana, and the Atlantic ocean; E. ana ft. E. by 
the Atlantic ; W. by Buenos Ayres, Peru and New Grana^ It ex- 
tends on the coast, from the mouth of the Oyapok, in lat. 4^ N. to 
lat 33^ S' S. The area is estimated at 3,200,000 square mOes, or 
nearly one third of South America. 

Of ike I^hahitarUs. 
The population of this large portion of South America has not 
been accurately detailed ; it is stated at two and a half millions— 1-6 
whites, 1-2 negroes and mulattoes, the remainder native Indians. 
The diamond mines belong exclusively to the crown : and one-fiilth 
of the gold is exacted. There are also numerous taxes and imposi- 
tions, which, instead of enlarging the revenue, are the grand causes 
of its dinnnution ; and the expenses of gnovemment consume about 
one-third of the million sterling, which Brazil is supposed to yield to 
PortugaL The European settlers are in general gray and fond of 
pleasure ; yet, as at Lisbon, extremely observant of Ute cerenKmies 
of rcAigion, or rather of the etiquette of the Virgin Mary, who is 
stock up in a glass case at every corner. Cloal» and swords are 
generally worn by the men. The ladies have fine dark eyes, with 
animated countenances, and their heads are only adorned with their 
tresses, tied with ribbons and dowers. The convents and monaste- 
ries are numerous, and the manufactories rare. Labour b chiefly 
performed by slaves, about 20,000 negroes beingannually imported ; 
eren the monks and clergy keep black slaves. The real natives are 
said to be irreclaimable savages, under the middle size, muscular, but 
active ; of a tight brown complexion, with straight black hair, and 
long dark ef es.* 

Face ofihe Country in Brazil. 
Transported, enraptured with the beauties of nature, says M. Von 
Langsdorfi^ often dia I stop to enjoy them a few moments longer. 
My conductor could not comprehend how I could feel so muchde- 



* This applies only to such as live far u the interior ; in the culti- 
rated district they are in a very d^^ed conditioo, but perfectly 
harmless. 
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light in contemfAating objecta with which be faai been too Idog 
iamed to ezperieiMe an j thing like csomBponding scnwitioM. The 
tdimiiitioQ i expressed at the rariety ana stature of the gigantic 
stem8, with crowns of flowers npon their heads, and the fragrance of 
the atmosphere, at the new forms and colours of the foi^, at the siie 
and extraordinary rariety of the fems, at erery object that I beheld 
around me, excited more astonishment in him than the thii^ them- 
selTes. Instead of cocoa and banana trees, of coffee, sugar, nee, and 
cotton plants ; instead of fields of tapioca and earth-nuts, the sight of 
which had so oflen enchained me on the sea-diore, my eye now en- 
deaToured to pierce through dark, shady, and almost impenetrable 
forests. Here were oliTes, fig-trees, the e§dru$ odoroia, or mahoga- 
ny-tree, beroba^ garabiti^ garaberi^garaandKL^ garabrura^ and others, 
afi with the thickest, highest, and most upright stems, with the most 
luxuriant foliage, and with their branches covered with fruit or flow- 
ers ; it seemed impossible sufficiently to admire them. Nor was I 
less delighted with'the infinite variety of climbinjg^ plants which wound 
about these superb trees nearly to their summits, forming the finest 
natural garlands. 

Bountiful nature, who here far exceeds all ideas erer conceited of 
her fertility, of the brilliance of colouring and beauty of form among 
her productions, of her deliehtB and riches, has animated these forests 
with an endless variety of liring creatures. Wild beasts, birds, in- 
aects, and reptiles, which we Europeans seldom see eren in large col- 
lections of nattoid histDry, either stuffed or presenred in spirits, are 
here presented to the eye at every moment in living forms. I have 
seen on one side, parrots of various siases and colours filing about 
with loud and discordant screams, while on the other, the lai^ge-beak- 
ed toucan, rcanphadoty unsuspicious of treachery, was eatinr the 
fruit of a neirhbouring tree, woolly unknown to me. Deeper in the 
forest, I heard the cries of monkeys, and at my feet were the holes of 
the arroadiUo. Here a brisk butterfly, as laiige as a bird, fluttered 
from flower to flower : there a lovely colibri sucked the honey from 
the odoriferous blossoms. The venomed snake, eliding along ttie nar- 
row foot-way, terrified the wanderer, and made him half insensible to 
the heavenly harmony of thousandis of singing birds, whose notes 
were calculated at once to charm the ear, and c^ven the heart 

Of the Paovincss of Venezitcla. 

Caraccas, including Spanish Gu'ana, is bounded N. by the Carrib- 
bean sea; N. £. by the Atlantic Ocean; £. by English Guiana; S. 
by Portuguese Guiana, and W. by Neir Granada. It extends on the 
coast from the mouth of the Esequebo, in 6^ 40* N. lat to Cape de la 
Vela in lat. 1 9? N. In the interior it extends as fiEir south as the equa- 
tor. The number of square miles, is 51 1,324. 

The population in 1801, according to the estimate of Depons, was 
738,000, of whom about 136,000 were whites, 218,000 nc^ro slaves, 
291,000 freed men, and the remainder Indians. 

Caraccas is the capital of a country, which b nearly twice as 
large as Peru at present, and which yields little in extent to the 
Idi^om of New Granada. This country, which the Spanish go- 
vernment designates by the name of Capuania Qen€rdl de Carrot- 
cm* or of the [ytmied) provincet ff yenezueloj has nearly a miOioii 



Thercaptain general of Caraccas has the title of C&pUan Omer- 
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of inhabitants, among whom are sixty thomand slaves. It contains, 
along the coast. New Andalusia, or the province of Cumanafwith 
the island of Mar^rita,) Barcelona, Venezuela or Caraccas, Coro, 
and Maracaybo ; in the interior, the provinces of V arinas and Gni- 
ana, the first alonr the rivers of Santo-Domingo and the Apure, the 
second along the Oroonoko, and the Casiquiare, the Atabapo, and the 
Rio N^gro. In a g^eral view of the seven united provinces of Ter* 
ra Firma, we perceive, that they form three distinct zones, extending 
from east to west. 

Topographical View of Caraccas, 
The town is seated at the entrance of the plain of Charcao, which 
extends three leases east towards Caurimare and the Cuesta de 
Auyamas, and which is two leagues and a half in breadth. This plain, 
through which runs the Rio Guayra, is a hundred and fourteen toises 
in height above the level of the sea. The ground, which the town of 
Caraccas occupies, is uneven, and has a steep slope from N. N. W. to 
S. S. £. In order to form an exact idea or the situation of Carac- 
cas, we must recollect the general disposition of the mountains of 
the coast, and the great longitudinal vallies, by which they are tra- 
versed. The river Guavra rises in the groupe of primitive moun- 
tains of Higuerota, which separates the vallev of Caraccas from that 
of Ara^a. It is formed near Las Ajuntas by the junction d the 
little nvers of San Pedro and Marcaro, and runs fint to the east as 
far as the Cuesta of Auyamas, and then to the sooth, to unite its 
waters with those of Rio Tuy, below Yare. The Rio Tuy is the 
only considerable river in the northern and mountainous parts of the 
province. 

Climate f Soil and Productions. 

The climate of Caraccas has often been called a perpetual tprinf^. 
It b found every where, half way up the Cordilleras of Equinoctial 
America, between four hundred and nine hundred toises of eleva- 
tion, unless the ST^at breadth of the valley joined to an arid soil cau- 
ses an extraordinary intensity of radiant caloric. What, indeed, 
can we imagine more delightful, than a temperature, which, in the 
day, keeps between 9XY* and f6** ; and at night between 16** and 18^, 
which is equally favourable to the plantain (camburi,^ the orange- 
tree, the coffee-tree, *the apple, the apricot, and com f A national 
writer compares the situation of Caraccas to the terrestrial paradise, 
and recognizes in the Anacuo^nd the neighbouring torrents the four 
rivers of the Garden of Eden. 

It is to be regpretted, that such a temperate climate is generally in- 
constant and variable. The inhabitants of Caraccas complain of 
having several seasons in the same day, and of the rapid change 
from one season to another. In the monUi of January, for instance, 
a night of which the mean temperature is 1 6^, is followed by a day, 
when Uie thermometer, during eight successive hours, keeps above 



at de Uu Provinciaa de Venexueiay Ciudad de Cafaccat. Reinos, Ca- 
piUtnioi ChneraleM, Pretidendas^ChviemM^ Promncias^ are the names 
which the Court of Spain has always given to its transmarine pos^ 
sessions, dominioe de ultramar. 
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33*) in the ihade. In the aune day we find tfad temperatim of 24^ 
and 18^. 

The coed and delig^tfiil clunate we have beoi desoribini^, agrees 
also with the coltore of eqninoctiel DuodncticniB. The susar-cane is 
cultivated with attcoeM, even at heignti exceeding that of Caraocas ; 
but in the yaUey. on accoant of the dryneas of the cdimate, and the 
fitcmy soil, the cuUiTation of the coffse-tree is prafened ; which (here 
yields UtUe firuit indeed, but of the finest quality. When the alunb 
18 in blossom, the plain extending beyond Charcao presents a de- 
lightful aspect. The banana-tree, which is seen in the plantations 
near the town, is not the great fiataaw fusrton ; but Ihe yaiietieB 
ccunburi and dominico^ which require less heat The great plantains 
are brought to the market of Caraccas from the haciendias cSf Tuxia* 
mo, situated on the coast between Burburata and Porto Cabello. 
The highest flavoured pine apples are those of Baruto, of Emperado, 
and of the heights of Buenansla, on the road to Victoria. When a 
traveller ascends for the first time to the valley of Caraccas, he is 
agreeably surprised to find the culinary plants of our climate, the 
strawberry, the vine, and almost all the fruit-trees of the temperate 
zone, growing by the side of the coffee and banana-tree. The 9f» 
pies and peaches esteemed the best come from Macarao, or &om the 
ivestem extremity of the valley. There the quince-tree, the trunk 
of which attains only four or five feet in height, is so common^ that it 
almost becomes wiM. Preserved apples and quinces, particulaiiy 
the latter, are much used in skcountry, where it is thought, that to 
drink water, thirst must previously be excited by sweetmeats. In 
proportion as the environs of the town have been cultivated with 
coffee, and the establishment of plantations, which dates only finom 
the year 1795, has increased the number of agricultural negroes, the 
apple and quince-trees scattered in the savannahs have given place 
iu the valley of Caraccas to maize and pulse.* 



* The Spanish continental colonies have all succeeded in esta- 
(ilishing their independence, and now constitute seven distinct repub- 
lics, via : Colombia, Mexico, Central America, or Guatimala, the 
United Provinces of La Plata, Chili, Lower Peru, and Upper Peru 
or, Bolivar. The province of Paraguay, has not yet joined the con- 
federacy of La Plata, but has formed a separate government. 

The revolutionary movements commenced in 1810, after the disso- 
lution of the Central Junta, in Spain, and the establishment of the 
regency of Cadiz. Juntas were established in Venezuela, New Gre- 
ns^a, Buenos Avres, and Chili, and an insurrection broke out in 
Mexico. After long contended struggles, they have at last succeeded 
in driving the Spaniards from every position on the continent, but the 
castle of Callao in Lower Peru. In March, 1822, the United States 
acknowledged the independence of Colombia, Mexico, Buenos Ayres, 
?jid Chili, and soon after ministers were sent to them. January 2nd, 
1825, Great Britain acknowledged the independence of Colombia, 
Mexico, and Buenos Ayres. These repubitcs may be, ther^re, 
considered as having fully established their independence. 

Colombia embraces the whole of the former eoveraments of New 
Grenada and Venezuela, with a population of about 2,600,000. The 
government is a consolidated republic, with an executive, consisting 
of a President and Vice-President, and a Legislature, consisting 5 
a Senate and Representatives. The territory is divided into twore 
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OF PATAGONIA. 

Patagonia is bounded N. by Buenos Ayres ; E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; S. by tbe straits of Magellan, which separate it from Terra 
del Fuego ; and W. by Chili and the Pacific Ocean. On the Atlan* 
tic coast it reaches as far north as Cape Lobos in lat. 37^ 3Gf S. and 
on the Pacific as far as the southern boundary of Chili in lat. 43^ 8. 
The number of wjuare miles is 491,000. 

Patagonia is inhabited by two principal nations of Indians, the 
MolucMs, and the Puelches. The Moluches occupy all the tract 
west of the Andes, and an extensive district east of the mountains. 
The Puelches inhabit the rest of the country, extending along the 
Atlantic coast, and a considerable distance into the interior. 

This is the most southern district of South America, and ^though 
in tbe same latitude south as that of France north, is one of the most 
uninviting countries in tbe world. The best description of it is in 
Byron's voyage round the world. 

When Commodore Byron had landed his men on the coast, he drew 
them up on the beach, with the officers at their head, giving orders 
that none should leave their station. ^* I then," says he, ^* went 
forward alone towards the Indians, but perceiving that they retired as 
I advanced, I made signs that one of them should come near ; the 
chief approached me ; he was of a gigantic stature, and seemed to 



departments, and subdivided into provinces. The voters meet in the 
provinces and choose the electors, (ten for each representative,) and 
these elect the Executive and Legislature. The Executive and Re- 

Eresentatives are chosen for four years ; the Senators for eight, one 
alf for every four years. The Senators are four for each department ; 
the Representatives one for every 35,000. The intendants of depart- 
ments, and governors of provinces, with most of the inferior officecs, 
are appointed by the Executive. The Roman Catholic reli^on is 
exclusively established in this, as well as in all the other republics. 

Mexico embraces the whole of the former viceroyalty of Mexico, 
with the State of Chiapa, fonnerly included in Guatimala. Population, 
about 6,500,000.* The government is a confederated republic, con- 
sisting of a general or national government, and separate state go- 
vernments. The constitution is formed on tbe model of that of the 
United States, and differs only in the absence of religious toleration, 
and in the power of appointing a D ictator in cases of emergency. 
There are twenty-five states, each with a separate Executive and Le- 
gislature. 

Central America, or Guatimala, includes the whole of the fbrmef 
Captain*>Genendc^ of Guatimala, except the former provinces ^f 
Chiapa. Population about 1,300,000. The government is a confed- 
erated republic, formed on the model of that of Mexico. There are 
fourteen states and provinces, each with its o#n Executive and Le- 
gislature. 

The United Provinces of La Plata, are in a less settled state, than 
most of the other republics. A Junta wa«»established in 1810, and 
iadeimidence declarad, July 9tb, 1 816. The country has been nreat- 
W agitated by factions, and disturbed and invaded by the royafists oC 
Peru, on the north, and the Pdrtoffuese and Brazillians on the east 
it^titn, Th«ra is «ow a geaeral goftmameiat al Bueaes 4f^ 
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realize the tftles of monsten in hamui shape ; he had the akin of 
j»ome wild beast thrown over his shonlden, and was painted so as to 
make the most hideous appearance 1 ever beheld : round one eye 
was a lanpe circle of white, which was surrounded bj a cir<sle of 
black, and the rest of his fitce was streaked with paint oi diffiBrent 
colours. I did not measure him, but if I may judge of his height by 
the proportion of his stature to my own, it could not be much las 
than seven feet When this frightful colossus came up, we muttered 
somewhat to each other as a salutation : I then walked with him to 
his companions, among whom there were many women ; of these, 
lew were less in stature than their chieC I heard their ywccb at a 
distance, and when I came near, 1 perceived a good number of old 
men who were chaunting some unintelligible wonh in the most dole* 
ful cadence I ever heard, with an air of seiious solemnity, which in- 
f alined me to think that it was a religious ceremony; they were all 
painted ^nd clothed nearly in the same manner ; the circles round 
the two eyes were in no instance of one colour, Imt they were net 
imiversallv black and white, some being red and white, and some 
red and black. Their teeth were as white as ivory, remarkably even, 
and well set ; but, except the skins, which they wore with the hair 
inwards, most of them were naked, a few only having upon their 
legs a kmd of boot, with a sharp-pointed stick fastened to each heel, 
vi-hich served as a q>«r. 



consisting of an Executive (Gen. Rodris^ez) and a Congress, which 
4jonveiMd in December, 1824. More of the provinces send deputies ; 
but the province of Paraguay has never joined the confederacy. It 
maintains a separate gevernment, under a chief caUed a Dictator. 
The territory of this republic includes all the former viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres, except the provinces of Upper Peru, and that of W- 
raguay. There are now inirteen provinces included in the confeder- 
acy. Population, about 1,200,000. 

Chili includes all the former Captain-Oeneralcy of Chili, except 
I he ishudd of Chiloe, still occupied by the Spaniards. The govern- 
ment is not yet OTganised on a constitutional oasis. There 1ms been 
an independent republican government, since 1817, under m chief 
magistrate, called a Supreme Director, aided by a congress. There 
are nineteen districts or provinces, and a population of about 1 ,900,000. 

Lower Peru has been twice liberated from the Spaniards ; by San 
Martin in 1821, and by Bolivar in 1824. The whole territoryis now 
i>ccupied by the independents, except the castle of Callao. The go- 
vernment 18 not yet established on a constitutional basis. A oimgress 
coDveDed Dec. 10, 1824, and placed it under the protectorship of BoU- 
V ar, till the meeting of the constitutional congress, in 18t6. The ter- 
ritory corresponds to the former viceroyalty of Pern, and is divided 
into eight iatendencies, with a population of about 1,200,000. 

Upper Peru was tiie last of tnese territories freed from the Spanish 
arms. After the great battle of Ayacucho in Lower Peru, Dec. 19tb, 
1G24, Gen. Olaneta retired into U. Peru, but was compelled to 
submit to the troops of Bolivar, early in 1825. In the course of tiiat 
year a congress met at Cbuquisaca, from four provinces of U. Pent, 
4ind by the latest accounts, they had formed themselves into a sepa- 
rate republic, called Bolivar. U. Peru includes seven intenden- 
cies in the former viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. Population nlNKii 
1,800,000.— P. 
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The Mounktins of the Andes. 

In South America the most striking' of nature's works are the Cor- 
dillems of the Andes : these are vast mountains called Cordilleras or 
Chains by the Spaniards, extending four tiiousand three hundred miles. 
«* Next to the extent of the New World," sap Dr. Robertson, " the 
rrandeur of the objects which it presents to view is most apt to strike 
U)e eye of an observer. Nature seems to have carried on her opera- 
tions upon a larger scale, and with a bolder hand, and to have distin- 
guished the features of this country with a peculiar magnificence. 
The mountains of the Andes may literally be said to hide their heads 
in the clouds ; the storms often roll, and the thunder bursts below their 
summits, which, though exposed to the rays of the sun in the centre 
of the torrid zone, are covered with everlasting snow." 

We distinguish, says M. de Humboldt, three kinds of principal 
forms belonging to the high tons of the Andes. Of the volcanoes 
which are jet burning, those wnich have but a single crater of extra- 
ordinary size, are conic mountains, with summits truncated in a 
greater or less degree ; such is the figure of Cotopaxi, of Popocate- 
pec, and the Peak of Orizaba. Volcanoes, the summits or which 
nave sunk after a long series of eruptions, exhibit ridges bristled with 
points, or needles leaning in different directions, and broken rocks 
ndling into ruins. Such is the form of the Altar, or Capac-Urcu, a 
mountain once more lofty than Chimborazo, the destruction of which 
is considered as a memorable period to the natural history of the New 
Continent ; such is the form also of Carguairazo, a great part of which 
fell in on the night of the 19th of July, 1798. Torrents of water and 
mud then issued from the opened sides of the mountain, and laid waste 
the neighbouring country. This dreadful catastrophe was accompa- 
nied by an earthquake, which in the adjacent towns of Hambato and 
LlactSLCunga, swallowed up thousands of inhabitants. 

A third form of the high tops of the Andes, and the most majestic 
of the whole, is that of Chimborazo, the summit of which is circular ; 
it reminds us of those paps without craters, which the elastic force of 
the vapours swells up m regions Where the hollow crust of the globe 
is mined by subterraneous fires. The aspect of mountains of granite 
has little analogy with that of Chimborazo. The granitic summits are 
flattened hemispheres ; the trappean porphyry forms slender cupolas. 
Thus on the shore of the South Sea, after the long rains of winter, 
when the transparency of the air has suddenly increased, we see 
Chimborazo appear like a cloud at the horizon ; it detaches itself from 
tiie neiffhbouring summits, and towers over the whole chain of &e 
Andes, like that majestic dome, produced by the genius of Michael 
Angelo, over the antique monuments, which surround the capital. 

Uolopaxi is the loftiest of the volcanoes of the Andes, which at re- 
cent epochs have undergone eruptions. Its absolute, height is five 
thousand seven hundn^ and fifty-four metres (two thousand nine 
hundred and fifty^two toises) ; it is double that of Canigou ; and con- 
sequenUy eight nundred metres hieher than Vesuvius would be, were 
it placed on the top of the Peak of Teneriffe. Cotopaxi is also the 
most dreadfhl volcano of the kingdom of Quito, and its explosions the 
most frequent smd disastrous. The mass of scorice, and the huge pie- 
ces of rock, thrown out of this volcano, which are spread over the 
neighbouring vaUeys, covering a surface of several square leagues. 



would form, were th^ heaped together, a collossal mountahi. In 

of Cotopaxi 
brink of the crater, la 1744, the roarings of the volcano were heard 



1738, the flames of Cotopaxi rose nine hundred metres above the 
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u fiur «i HoDda, a town on the borders of the Magdalena, and at the 
distance of two hundred common lea|^es. On the 4th of April, 1 768, 
the quantity of ashes ejected bj the mouth of Cotopaxi was so great, 
that in the towns of Hambaio and Tacunga, day broke only at throe 
in the afternoon, and the inhabitants were obliged to use lanterns in 
walking the streets. The explosion which tooa place in the month ol 
January, 1803, was preceded by a dreadful phenomenon, the sadden 
melting of the snows that covered the mountain. For twenty years 
before, no smoke or vapour, that could be perceived, had issued from 
the crater *, and in a single night the subterraneous fire became so ac* 
tive, that at sun-rise the external walls of the cone, heated, no doubt, 
to a very considerable temperature, appeared naked, and of the dark 
colour which is peculiar to vitrified scoriae. At the port of Guayaquil, 
fifty-two leafl^es distant in a straight line from the crater, were heard, 
day and night, the noises of the volcano, like continued dischai^ges of 
a battery, these tremendous sounds were distinguished even on the 
Pacific Ocean, to the south-west of the island of Puna. 

The form of Cotopaxi is the most beautiful and r^^lar of the ool- 
lossal summits of the high Andes. It is a perfect cone, which, cover- 
ed with an enormous layer of snow, shines with dazzling splendor at 
the setting of the sun, and detaches itself in the most picturesque 
manner from the azure vault of heaven. This covering of snow <x>n- 
ceals from the eye of the observer even the smallest mequsdities of 
the soil ; no point of rock, no stoney mass, penetrates this coating of 
ice, or breaks the regularity of the figure of the cone. The summit 
of Cotopaxi resembles the Sugar-loaf f Pan de azucar) which termi- 
nates the Peak of Teyde ; but the heigfbt of its cone is six times the 
height of that of the great volcano of the island of TenerifTe. 

The greater the regularity in the form of the cone of this volcano, 
the more we are struck in " finding, on the side to the south-east, a 
small mass of rock, half-concealed in snow, studded with points, and 
which the natives call the head of the Inca. The origin of this sin- 
gular denomination is too uncertain to require description. 

Rivers of South America^ 

The river of Amazons, so called from a female tribe inured to arms 
discovered on its banks, by the first navigators, though its native 
term be the Maranon, is celebrated as the most distinguished river in 
the whole world : and this reputation may be just, wnen its magni- 
tude is considered, as well as its length : for in the latter attribute 
it seems to be rivalled by the Kian Ku of China, and perhaps Ify the 
Ob of Siberia. The length may be estimated at about 2300 miles ; 
and that of the Rio de la Plata about 1000, but the estuary of the Ob 
is frozen, and that of the Kian Ku cannot exceed a mile or two in 
br«idth, while the two grand American rivers are of surprising mag- 
nitude. The Chinese annals sav that their rivers have been confined 
by art, while in ancient times tney inundated whole provinces, like 
the Maranon. 

The Rio de la Plata, or river of Silver, is the conjunct flood of 
the Paraguay, the Pilcomayo, the Parana, and the Uriicuay. The 
main streams are the Paraguay and the Parana ; and it would seem 
that the latter is the long^est and most considerable, rising in the mine 
mountains of Brazil, lat 19^ ; and bending S. then W. till it reoeive 
the Iba Parana, after which it bends S. W. till it is joined by titie 
Panguay, while the conjunct rivers are still called the Parana by 
t{i«- natirei; and the Rio de la Plata by the Spaniards. The grand 
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C3fttaract of the Parana is in lat 34*, not far from the city of Guayra ; 
but it is rather a serieB of rapids, for a space of twelve leagues amidst 
rocks of tremendous and smgular forms. This noble river is also 
studded with numerous islands ; and Spanish vessels navigate to the 
town of Assumption, about 400 leagues from the sea. ' On the shores 
are often found geods enclosing crystals ; but the natural history of 
the Parana is nearly as obscure as that of the Ucaial. The breadth 
o[ the estuaiy is such that the land cannot be discovered from a ship 
in the middle of the stream. 

The third gpreat river in Soutii America is the Orinoco, of a most 
singular and perplexed course. According to La Cruz it rises in the 
small lake of. Ipava, N. lat 5^ 6' ; and thence winds almost in a spi- 
ral form ; first passing to the S. £. it enters the lake of Parima, and 
issues by two outlets on the N. and S. of that lake towards the W. ; 
but after receiving the Guaviar, it bends N. then N. £. till it enters 
the Atlantic ocean, by an extended delta opposite to the isle of Trini- 
dad. ; but the chief estuary is considerably to the S. £. of that isl- 
and. Many rivers of great size flow into {he Orinoco : and in addi- 
tion to its smgular form there are other remarkable peculiarities. 

Of Terra del Fuego. 

The island of Terra del Fuego, on the south of Patagonia, from 
which it is separated by the sU'aits of Magellan, received its name 
from tne fire and smoke occasioned by a volcano which were perceiv- 
ed on it by its first discoverers. The island is in general extremely 
mountainous and rough, and covered with almost perpetual snows ; 
which circumstances render the climate almost destitute of ani m als 
of every kind ; here, however, human nature finds subsistence. 
The simple and hardy inhabitants are low in stature, with broad flat 
feces, hi^h cheeks, and flat noses ; they are clothed in skins of seals, 
and subsist principally on shell-fii^. 

The island of Terra del Fuego, although never visited by Europe- 
an navigators but in the summer months, is described as among the 
i;nost dreary and desolate spots of the habitable earth, and the few in- 
habitants upon it as the most miserable and destitute of the human 
race. 

Juan Fernandez, 
The island of Juan Fernandez lies to the west of South America, 
about three hundred miles from the coast of Chili. This romantic 
isle, diversified with woods and water, with craggy hills and fertile 
spots, is famous for having given rise to the celebrated romance oC 
Kobinson Crusoe. It appears that Alexander Selkirk, a seaman, and 
a native of Scotland, was put ashore, and left in this solitary place b} 
his captain, where he lived some years, till discovered by Woodes 
Bogers in 1709. When taken on board, he had so forgot his native 
language, that he could with difficulty be understood ; he was cloth- 
ed with the skins of goats, would drink nothing but water, and could 
not for a considerable time relish the ship's provisions. During his 
residence on this island he had killed five hundred goats, which he 
caught by running down ;• and many more he m&rk^ on their ears, 
and set again at liberty. Commodore Anson's crew, thirty years 
after, caught some of these goats, which discovered in their counten- 
ances and beards strong marks of age. 
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ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

jV(Rv Zealand. 

Of all the rarioiu islan<b in the Pacific Ocean, there is none with 
which Europeans are in general so little acquainted as New Zealand ; 
and none, perhaps, which more desenres their particular attention. 
Eyer since the tune of Captain Cook, whose enterprising;^ spirit could 
only be equalled by his indefatigable perseverance, this island has 
been almost entireij neglected, and the partial visits made to it, have 
in no instance been fevourable to a permanent intercourse. The 
persons who at distant intervaU resorted thither, were men, as will 
presently be seen, of callous hearts, who were as little disposed to 
conciliate the friendship of the rude inhabitants, as they were to pay 
a due regard to their own character ; and, in addition to this, the 
odium thrown on the natives themselves, by being viewed as ferocious 
cannibals, served, as it were, to interdict any cordial communication 
with them. Dreaded by the good, and assailed by the worthless, their 
real dispositions were not ascertained ; the former dared not venture 
to civilize them, the latter only added to their ferocity. 

The two islands that go by the name of New Zealand are situated 
between the latitude of 34"* 93^ and 47*> 25' S. and between the l<mgi- 
tudeof 166'' and \WE. 

Eaheinomauwe measures about 436 miles in length ; and taking 
the medium breadth, about 60 miles. T'Avai Poenammo, the south* 
em island, stretches 360 miles in length, and its medium breadth is 
100 miles. 

Of the Face of the Country. 
In our excursions mto the interior of the noruiem island, says Mr. 
Nicholas, in his late interesting account of Uiese islands, we found 
that the soil varied in its quality, but g^erally appeared extremely 
fertile ; the hills were composed, for the greater part, of a stiff clay ; 
and the valleys <H>iisisted or a black vegetable mould, producing fern 
of a most luxuriant g^wth, while the swamps which we occasionally 
met with, were of tnfling extent, and mignt be drained with little 
trouble or expense. There was one feature in tl^ country which 
every where struck us with admiration, and that was the fine rich ver- 
dure of the landscape wherever we turned our eyes, and which g^ve 
us at the same time a high opinion of the genial influence of the cli- 
mate. 

Natural Products of New Zealand. 
New Zealand, thus favoured with a fertile soil and fine climate, is 
rich in various natural productions, some of which are extrenaely 
valuable. In the vegetable kingdom, there is no production that le 
so much calculated to strike uie traveller with admiration as the 
trees of amazing growth, which rise in wild luxuriance all over this 
country. Pines of different descriptimis, and which are utterly un- 
known to Europeans, are here to be met with, soaring to a height 
which leaves no similarity between them and the tallest that overgrow 
on the mountains of Norway ; and those species, which bear the un- 
couth aamea of the cowrie, the totarra, the towba, and the sarida» af« 
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ford such a supply of valuable timber as the profusion of soiue ag^ef 
to come wiU not be able to exhaust. Here are also several kinds of 
trees of inferior g^wtti, thouffa not less excellent in their oualitv ; 
and many of tiiem are admirablj well adapted for ornamental worKs 
requirinr a fine grain, the wood being of this natuse^ and susceptible 
of a high polish. 

A species of pine, called by the natives totarrUy excited our aston- 
ishment, from the bulk and height to which it gprew. We measured 
some of the trees, and found them to be from thirty to three and 
thirty feet in circumference, growing to the height of one hundred 
feet and upwards, before they branched out, and all perfectly 
straight. 

The trees which the natives chiefly make subservient to their pur- 
poses, are, besides the different species of pine above mentioned, the 
henow, from which they extract a black dye, the towha, a tree •re- 
sembling the sycamore, the river rwer^ the gprain of whose wood is 
similar to that of the beech, a species of the cork-tree, called by these 
people vow, a large tree named eckoha, and another termed kycata, 
a tall and beautiral tree, together with many others which are both 
curious and serviceable. 

We had frequently occasion to observe the g^reat variety of veget- 
able productions which this island contained. But the plant which 
g^w in gpreatest profusion, and met our eye in every direction, was 
the flax-plant, which flourished equally in the most exposed, as in the 
best sheltered situations. This phmt, which is indigenous, the natives 
convert to a variety of purposes. It supplies them widi excellent 
materials for clolhing, ccnrda^ and fishing-nets, and the preparation 
being simple, requires very little trouble. The plant itself generally 
grows from five to seven feet hi^h, and bears a strong resemblance to 
our common flag, but the stem is much thicker, and the flowers less 
expanded and en a red colour : the leaves both in shape and size are 
exactly the same, no sort of difference being perceptible. 

Of the Orders or Ranks of Society, 
In taking a view of society, as it is constituted in New Zealand, 
we find tlm^ orders who rise in graduated distinction above the 
common people. These orders are, oeginning with the lowest, run- 
gateedas, chie&, and areekees. The rungateedas claim an ascen- 
dancy over the multitude, together with many political privileges, in 
consequence of their being allied by birth to the chiefs ; and the 
latter, though inheriting independent sovereignties, are nevertheless 
obliged, by the recognized usagpe of the country, to lend their servi- 
ces to the areekee or principal chief, whenever he thinks proper to 
make war, no matter whether the motives be just or otherwise. The 
cookees, or inferior class, though by far the most numerous, as is the 
case in every country, are held by each of these orders in a state of 
complete vassala^, though in some few instances they have an inde- 
pendent interest in the gpround they occupy. Here is a mode of go- 
vernment entirely analogous to that which prevails in the islands of 
the Indian seas, and very much so among the Malays, where the 
chief authority is vested m the rajah, who»s rank resembles that of 
the areekee of New Zealand, and who commands the service of the 
paneeran, or heads of the dusums or villages. These latter corres- 
pond exactly with the subordinate chie& above-mentioned ; and like 
them, th^ acknowledge a superior, though with respect to their pos- 
sessions they are independent of his control. In bHb regions tlie 
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mtem of mwuaem (if gof«niineiitit umy be eaXkd) is tifiAe^ 
(eudal ; wwk the jxvirer exmriaed by the pnnleged daetet in eacb, 
is ncerly similar m every req>eoC 

TlWtV AfoiJt o/* FUhing. 
One of the men standing upon a rock to watch the fish, soon tis* 
GOTored a lai|pe sheal of tlumi rippling* the snrfoce of the water, at 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore. Another of them went in 
his canoe to drtre the fish into the net, one end of which was held by 
the man standing on the rock ; while the other end being^ held by the 
man in the canoe he let out as much as he thought necessary to cm> 
brace the shoal, hasteninf^ towards the shore at the same time ; and 
the situation of the net m the water described a semicircle of con- 
siderable extent Bnt unfortunately their labours sometimes prore 
abortiFe, for the shoal escapes. 

Mode of Building. 
A strong palisading of heavy posts placed quite close to each odier, 
and risinff above twenty feet in height and two in breadth, on the 
outside cl which were some carvings of human heads, cut out with 
all the semblance of stem vengeance, and seeming to grin defiance 
at the rude invaders. Within the palisading, and attached to it all 
round, was a strong back of wicker-work, which the inhabitants had 
constructed for the purpose of obstmctine the lances of their ene- 
mies ; but at convenient intervals they had made port-hdes, flunough 
which tiiey could keep up a fire of musketry upon the besieffers. At 
a short distance from this strong rampart, on the inner side, was a 
space of about thirty feet, where they had dur a moat, which, being 
filled with water, defended that part of the hill that was most acces- 
sible to external assault ; and behind this moat they had thrown np a 
steep mound, on which was constructed another line of palisades of 
the same height and strength as the former. The moat, which was at 
least nine feet in breadth, defended an entrance formed by another 
postern ; and between this and the last approach to the town, there 
was an intermediate space of eighty feet, at the extremity of which 
the hill was out down perpendicularly about fifteen feet; and on its 
summit rose another row of palisading that encircled the hippah and 
completed the works. 



TFIE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

Cf ike Inkalntants. 

These islands, 13 in number, lie east of die Friendly islands, be- 
tween 16^ and \B^ S. kt. Otaheite, the lar|^t of the group, is 190 
miles in circumference. Among the rest Uheter, Bolabola, Tnbai, 
Mai tea, Huaheine and Eimeo are also important. 

The number of the inhabitants is estimated at 100,000. 

The inhabitants of Otaheite are a stout, well made, actiTe, cooMly 
))eople. Their complexion is of a pale brown, their hair blacdc, and 
finely fri^ed ; they have black eyes, fiat noses, large mouths, smd 
une white teeth ; the men wear their beards in many difi^reot cuts 
or fashions ; such was the custom of oar ancestors in the time of 
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Shakespeare* The women are, in ^neral, smaller; their skin is 
delicately smooth and soft ; they have no colour in their cheeks, their 
nose is somewhat flat, their eyes full of expression, and their teeth 
beautifully even and white. The men of rank on the island wear the 

Sails of their finders long, which is considered as a very honourable 
adg^ of distinction, since only such as have no occasion to work can 
suffer them to grow to that length ; but the nail of the middle finger 
cm tfie right hand is always kept short 

Both sexes have a custom of staining their bodies, which they call 
taUooin^y by which the hinder part of their thighs and loins are 
marked very thick with black hues in various forms. These lines 
are made by striking the teeth of an instrument, somewhat like a 
comb, just through the skin, and rubbing into the punctures a kind 
of paste made of soot and oil, which leaves an indebble stain. Chil- 
dren under i\. 3lve years of age are not tattooed ; and some men, 
whose leg^ were chequered by the same method, appeared to be per- 
sons of considerable authority. Mr. Banks, who saw the operation 
performed on a girl about thirteen years old, says, that the instrument 
used upon the occasion had thirty teeth ; and every stroke (of which 
at least an hundred were made in a minute^ drew a small quantity of 
serum tinged with blood. The girl bore tne pain with the most sto- 
ical resolution for about a quarter of an hour, but the agony of so 
many hundred punctures became then intolerable ; she burst forth 
into tears, and tne most piteous lamentations, imploring the operator 
to desist. He was, however, inexorable : and when she began to 
struggle, she was held down by two women, who sometimes soothed, 
and sometimes chid her ; and now and then, when she was most unru- 
ly, gave her a smart blow. This operation is not performed in less 
than three or four hours. 

Both men and women are graceftdly clothed, in a kind of white 
cloth made of the bark of a shrub, aj^d which resembles coarse Chi- 
na paper. Their dress consists of two pieces of this cloth ; one Of 
them having a hole made in the middle to put the head through, hanes 
from the shoulders to the middle of the legs before and behind; 
another piece, which is between four and five yards long, and about a 
yard broad, they wrap round the body in a very easy manner. This 
cloth is not woven, but made like paper, of the macerated fibres of 
the inner bark, spread out and beaten together. Their omaments 
are fealhers, flowers, pieces of shells, and pearls ; the last are chiefly 
worn by the' women. In bad weather they wear matting of different 
kinds, as their clothes will not bear wetting. 

The houses in Otaheite are sheds, built m the woods, between tk^ 
sea and the mountains ; thejr are erected in an oblong form, about 
tiHce as long as they are wide, and consist of a roof abont four feet 
from the ground, raised on three xows of pillars. In these huts the 
whole family repose at night, for fhey make no use of them but to 
sleep in, unless it rains, when they take their meals under oov^r. 
The size of the house is proportioned to the nnmbw that constitatfls 
the family. 

They eat alone, since it would be a disgrace for the men and wth 
men to sit down together to a meal. The shade of a spreading tree 
■erves them for a parlour ; bfoad leaves answer the purpose of a 
table-doth* A person of rank is attended by a number of^servonts, 
who seat themadves anrand him : before he oegins bis meal he wash- 
es lui mouth and hands very clean, and repeats the ablution several 
tisiet whilst he is eating. The quantity of food which Ukese peopfe 
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eat at a meal is pro<}igioiH. IVTcn of rank are constantlj fed by the 
women; and one of the chiefs, who dincxl on board a Uritish ship, 
shewed such reluctance to feed himself, that a servant was oblig^ed 
to undertake the task, to prcyent his returning^ without a meal. 

The Otaheiteans are an industrious, friendly people ; but fickle and 
violent in their passions. l*he manner of singling out a man here 
for a chosen friend is bj takir^r off a part of your clothing and put- 
ting it upon him. Their usual manner oi expressing respect to 
strangers, or to su];)eriors, at a first meeting, is by uncovering them- 
selves 'o the middle, Thev salute tliose who sneeze, by saying, eM- 
rotmi eni'*ua^ that is, " Alay the good eaioua awaken you ;" or, 
*' May not the evil ecd tua lull you to sleep. 

Their propensity to theft is great ; and they are much inclined to 
excesses. Both men and women are very cleanly in their clothes 
and persons, constantly wasliing their bodies in nmning streams. By 
being used to the water from their infancy, they become good swim- 
mers ; even children of five or six years old will dive to almost any 
depth in the sea, for the sake of a bead or other babble. 

These people have a remarkable sagacity in foretdlling the weather, 
particularly the quarter whence tlie wind will blow. In their distant 
voyages, they steer by the sun in the day, and in the night by the 
stars, which they distingufsh by separate names. They reckon their 
time by mooiw, thirteen of which make a year. The day they di- 
vide into six parts, and the night into an equal number. In arith- 
metical computation they can go no fartlier than two hundred ; this 
is performed by the fin(2;er9 and toes, which they reckon ten times 
•ver, 

Their Method of procuring Fire. 
Through all the Society Islands they have invarial)1y the same 
method of procuring fire ; taking two pieces of wood, and making a 
groove in one for the other to traverse in, they rub them together till 
the friction produces smoke, and the smoke flame. A bundle of dry 
grass seryes them fpr tinder. 

Government 
The government of the Otaheiteans resembles the early state of the 
European nations under the feudal system. Their orders of dignity 
answer to king, baron, vassal, and villein. There a/e two kings in 
the island, one for each part, who are treated with great respect by 
all ranks of the people. The earees^ or barons, are lords of tlie seve- 
ral districts into which the island is divided* The vassals superintend 
the cultivation of the ground ; and the villeins, or lowest class, per- 
form all the laborious work. In this country a child succeeds to his 
fiiLther*8 title and authority as soon as he is bom : thus the king no 
sooner has a son than his sovereignty ceases, retaining only the re- 
gency till his child comes of age* The child of the baron also suc- 
ceeds to his father's dignities ; so that a baron who was yesterday ap- 
proached with the ceremony of lowering their garments is to-da^, by 
the birth of a child, reduced to the rank of a private man. 

Religion, 
The Otaheiteans believe in a Supreme Deity, wbqm they suppose to 
be possessed of one son, named Tane, besides a great number offic- 
inale descendants. To the son they direct their worship, though they 
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(!o not seem lu think that future happiness depends upon their good 
or bad conduct ; but that every individual will enjoy felicity in the 
next world in proportion to the rank he holds in this. They have no 
idea of future punbhment. The priesthood is hereditary. The 
priests are the men of science, and to them is committed the care of 
the sick, tlie cure of whom they attempt by ridiculous ceremonies and 
enchantments. No one can perform the operation of tattooing but 
thepriests. 

llie missionaries tell them, that the God of Britain is the God of 
0(aheite and the whole earth, and that it is (torn this Being they re- 
ceive their hogs, bread-fruit, and cocoa-nuts. This the Otaheiteans 
flatly deny ; sdleging, that they possessed al) the<>e articles long before 
they had neard of the Ood of Briinin, The ignorance of these people 
in this respect is lamefUabte, Though upon the first arrival of the 
missionaries, the district of M atavia bad been ceded to them, the na- 
tives still consider them as there onlv by mfferance.* 

Among the religious customs of Otaheite, that of offering to their 
deities human sacrifices is the most remarkable. From a variety of 
inquiries made by Captain Cook on this subject, he was able to as- 
certain that men, fbr certain crimes, were condemned to be first 
beaten to death, and then sacrificed to the gods, provided tliey did 
not possess property sufficient for their redemption. The following 
brief account of what took place at one of these <^remonies is taken 
from Captain Cook's voyages. 

It is one of the most singular traits amongst these savage nations, 
that their religion is altogether composed of such ideas as tiie nature 
of man most powerfully abhors. Their idea of a God, is not that of a 
beneficent being, the common parent of nature, and the creator and 
protector of man : such is not the fod of the Sodnty hlands. On the 
contrary, the being they worship, is the being they fear, the being ^o 
whom they impute the destruction of their canoes, and the dan^r^ 
the diseases, and deaths of their chiefs. Their diseases, and particu- 
larly those of their priests, are sacred, as being the immediate eflects 
of the power they worship. From this general character, that their 
deity is the offspring of their fears, may be induced tlie whole system 
of their mythology, and the attributes of their divinities. Hence it is, 
the idea of horror being connected with defonnitv, the representa- 
tions of these gods are either wholly shapeless or frightful. 

Funerals, 
Captain Cook and others, approaching the morai^ or temple, were 
desired to pull pfF their hats ; after which they proocoiled, attended. 
by numbers of men and boys. Four priests,' with tht3ir altonMants, 
were waiting for them. The dead body was in a canoe that lay on 
the beach fronting the morai. One of t}ie priests' attendants brought 
a young plaintain tree, and laid it before the king. Another ap- 
proached him with a tuft of feathers. A long prajcr was now com- 
menced by one of the priests, which, being over, the priests with 
their assistants went to the beach and sat by the dead body, which 
was taken out of the canoe, renewing their praye:*s at the same time. 



* There has reeently been an entire change in Otaheite. The in- 
habitants have become Christians ; have abandoned war, and arc faat 
adraaciotf in civilization. P. 
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Some of the hair was novr plucked from the head of the intended 
sacrifice, and the left eye taken oat The corpse was then carried 
and laid under a tree, near which were fixed three ]>iece8 of wood, 
f ariously carved. Here the priests engag^ again in prayers for, 
and expostulated with the dead man. 

The bodv was now carried to the most conspicuous part of the 
moral, the arums heatiug slowly ; and, while the priests were again 
engaged in their prayers, some assistants dug a hole about two feet 
deejp, into which they threw the rictim, and corered it with stones 
and earth. A dog was then sacrificed, and afterwards a pig, to the 
entrails of which they seemed to pay great attention, as Irapinff to 
derire from them much knowledge of me future. On the next day, 
the ceremonies were renewed, more pigs sacrificed, and more prayers 
offered, with which the solemnity condaded. 

Depopulation of Otahette, 

The mtssionmries, says Itf r. Tumbull, in hia late interesting Voy- 
age round the Worid, had made the circuit of the islaud twice auring 
the time we had been amonrst them, preaching from district to dis- 
trict, and seconding their exhortations wiih presents. If seal in ttie 
dicharge of their duty could ensure success, they would not praeck 
in Tain. In their cireuits they hare successiully endeaToared la 
oome at the exact number of the people. It is melancholy to udd, 
that the population has diminished in a degree which threateDs to 
reduce tne country to a desert. Captain Cook computed them at 
upwards of two hundred thousand ; the population has now dwindled 
to five thousand ; but on the arrival of the Duff they exceeded triple 
this number. Mr. Elder and Mr. Wilson had just returned from the 
Mottos, whither they had been conveyed by our boat on the 18th of 
Aug^t They reported that the population did not exceed three 
hundred.* 

The mortality which raged at this period, and which is but too epi- 
demic and frequent, was such as to inspire us with the roost roelaui- 
choly ideas. Uuring our short absence, in our visit to the Sandvrich 
Islands, many died in the prime of life, and others, of an appearance 
equally healtnv, were following them very fkst Great part of this 
mortality must be imputed to their ignorance ; the doctrine of fata- 
lity prevails among them to a most dangerous excess. Every disease 
is the immediate consequence of the vengeance of their offended 
deities, and therefore, every thought of remedy or relief is rejected 
as useless and impious. They are left to their hie ; and their dis- 
eases are unfortunately such as, however easy of cure under a regu- 
lar course, are but too fatal when suffered to augment under neg^lect. 

They entertain the greatest contempt for old age ; and if they 
disliked any of our articles, were accustomed to say, it was as worth- 
less as an old man. 

It appears that a far grater number of females than males foJJ a 
victim to the natural depravity of infanticide. This may he imputed 
to two causes : first, as it has been invariably practised by their an- 
cestors ; and secondly, the greater difficulty and restrictions which 
are called for in bringmg up a female than a male. When r«»roacb- 
'ng Pomarre with this inhuman practice, he alleged, in reply, that 



* The population is fast recovering its losses. P. 
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t^uld all the children bom be reared to matttriiy, tliere would not 
be a sufficiency of food on the island for their support. 

The Arreoys, or gentry, are a society so licentious and profligate 
aa to call loudly for puaishnient, even from the Divine power. The 
▼ery principle of their union is the community of their women, who 
murder, at the moment of their birth, all their issue of both sexes. 
By a strange and Aaost lamentable perversity of mind, these wretches 
are venerated as a superior order of beings, and are treated as such 
wherever they go. I am ' per8uaded% says our autlior, tliat the exam- 
ple of these murderers extends tliis horrible mischief beyond tliem- 
selves; the common people of all countries usually judge and act, 
more from the example of their superiors, than as guided by their 
own reason. The Otalieitans may tnus be led to imitate what they 
see in their Arreoys. I believe, throughout the whole island, it is a 
matter of choice, whether a child shall be brought up or murdered* 
This mischief is inconceivably great; their dissolute and abandoned 
principles spread like a pestilence ; and, wliat renders it stiU worse, 
they rove from island to island, and every where disseminate the same 
poison. I find it difficult to speak of tliis abominable sect witliout 
horror. Would it be credited by any one who received it on 
less authority than that of the testimony of one navigator, con- 
firmed by a scries of otiicrs in succession, that there existed on the 
surface of the globe a people. who> deaf to the instinct of nature, 
and the clear reproach of eVen the brute creation, can thus murder a 
whole race of infants, and consign to death the little beings whom 
they have been instrumental in bringing into life ! I scarcely ex- 
pect to be believed by an English mother, yet true it is, that in ^en- 
ei'al an Arrcoy mother is no sooner delivered of her child, than she 
murders it. 

To any man of humanity, nothing can be more distressing than to 
cast his eye on the island oi Otaheite, a spot blessed by nature with 
every thing that can render life pleasing; fertility of soil, and serenity 
of cumate ; but now become a scene of general mortality, and a 
prey to disease, which, to all human appearance, in a few years, must 
render it a desolate wilderness, untrodden by human feet. 

They impute the greater put of these diseases to tlieir European 
visitors ; but for the most part very absurdly, though, indeed, we 
may take our share. There can be no doubt but tliat thousands of 
them have been swept ofi' by disease since tlieir intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans. 

At the time, says Mr. TumbuH, of our leaving tlie islands, many 
of these unfortunate objects were in a state truly pitiable through 
disease, though the miissionary sui^eon, a g;-entleman of great human- 
itv, spared no effi:>rt8 to alleviate their miser]^. But it was a very 
difficult thing to persuade them to adhere to his prescriptions. They 
tiave a violent antipathy to medicines of all kinds, and, wbat is equal- 
ly against them, they are bo sooner taken with the disease, than they 
aredeserted, and left to shift for themselves. In this helpless condi- 
tion, their chance of recovery is smaSi indeed. Whenever the mis- 
sionaries speak to them respecting salvation, they fondly think that it 
is to be saved from sickness, aad to abide in this world ; the aalvation 
4^f the soul they aifect to despise, and the resurrection of the body 
they ridicule as Yolly. 

The disorders amonif^ them are numerous, and have all, doubtless, 
^beir share in the destruction of the population. 

JBut the most^ectoal instrument of annihilatioa is the horrid vrac- 
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tice already noticed, of inflBLDt murder and human lacrificee* It is 
computed, that at least tiro-thirds of the births are thu3 stifled. If 
the future diminution of these people keep pace with that of late 
years, the population must soon be extinct* 
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The P^pl* u> this island ane of a middlinn^ size, and in general 
thin. They go entirely naked, their faces are painted red, and they 
are tattooed on seyeral parts oif the body, a custom which is very 
common to all the inhabitants of the South-sea Islands. The great- 
est peculiarity belonging to these people is, the size of their ears, the 
lobe of which stretches out so that it almost rests upon the shoulder. 
The chief ornaments for their ears are the white down of feathers, 
and rings made of the leaf of the sufar-cane, which is yery elastic, 
and for this purpose is rolled up in tne manner of a watch-spring. 
Some of them wear garments like those used by the inhabitants of 
Otaheite, tinned with a bright orange colour. 

The inhabitants of this island are hospitable, but (j^reatly addicted 
to theft. While they are presenting a stranger with potatoes and 
sug^ar-canes, they never let an opportunity slip of robbing him, if it 
can be done with impunity. 

From the rarious methods which they use in committing their de- 
predations, it has been inferred that in the arts of roguery they are 
superior to the most experienced villains in Europe. Ana though it 
is certain that these people have not the saine ideas of thefl that we 
baye, perhape even no shame is attached to it, yet they are aware that 
the action is unjust, since they immediately take to flight to avoid the 
punishment they fear as the natural consequence of tne oflence. 



THE SANDWICH IBLANDS.t 

This cluster consists of 9 or 10 islands, lying between 18*< 50* and 
«r> acTN. lat. and between I64*> 65' and \W 16'W. Ion. The prin- 
cipal blands are Owhyhee, Mowee, Woahoo, Atooi, Morotoi, Ranai, 
aira Oneehow. The number of square miles in the whole fi^roup is 
estimated at 6,000, of which Owhyhee contains 4,000, and Mowee^ 



*From the recent change in the state of the island, there is little 
danrer that these fearn will be realized. P. 

Jin April of the year 1810, a body of Missionaries from the Uni- 
States arrived at Hawaii, and were favourably recetved by the 
king. Being divided into small parties, they were stationed on difer- 
ent islands, and fnxn that period have been laboring with great zeal 
and self-devotedness to advance the intellectua], moral, and religioua 
culture of the natives. Schools have been established, booses fair 
stated religious worship erected, a printing press pnt itt operation, 
and books published in the Hawaiian diabwt ; many of the natires 
have abready beeotanght reading, writing, and the eknoaaittfy prin- 
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Woahoo and Atooi, more than 600 each. The population is estima- 
ted at 400,000. 

DispositionB and Domestic Hahite, 
The natires of the Sandwich Isles are probably of the same ex- 
traction with the inhabitants of the Society Islands, New Zealand, 
and Easter Island, siooe there is an evident resemblance m their per- 
sons, manners, customs and lao^age. They seem to live in the 
greatest affection and harmony with each other. The women who 
Eave children shew a remarkiable tenderness for them, and pay die 
g^reatest attention to their wants. 

Thev renerallj rise with the snn ; and, after having eojoyed the 
cool or the evemiij;', retire to their repose a short time after sunset. 




fishing ; and tne women are engaged in the manufacture of 
They entertain themselves with wrestling and boxing matches, peiS 
formed after the manner of the Datives of the Friendly Islands. 

They are greatly addicted to gambling. One of their games re- 
sembles onr g^aroe of draughts ; but irom the number of squares, it 
seems to be more intricate. 

They often entertain themselves with races between boys and girls ; 
when they lay wagers with great spirit. 

Both sexes are surprisingly expert in swinging, which, among 
these people is not only a necessary art, but a favourite diversion. 

Religion, 

According to the accounts given bv the natives, human sacrifices 
are more common here than in any of the islands that have been vis- 
ited. They have recourse to these horrid rites on the commence- 
ment of a war, and previously to every great battle, or other signal 
enterpriase. 

The knocking out their fore-teeth may be, with propriety, classed 
among their religious customs. Most of the common people, and 
many of the chien, had lost one or more of them ; this seems to have 
been considered as a propitiatory sacrifice to the Eatooa, to avert his 
anger. 

Of their opinions with respect to a future state, we had very de- 
fective information. On inquiring of them, whither the dead were 
gone? we were told that the breath, which they seemed to consider 
as the immortal part, was fled to the Eatooa. They seemed also to 
give a description of some place, which they suppose to be the abode 
of the dead ; but we could not learn that they had any idea of re- 
wards or punishments. 

The climate in these islands appears to be more temperate than 
that of the West Indies ; and in Owhyhee the mountains arrest the 
clouds, and produce rain inland, while the atmosphere on the shore is 



ciples of a refined education. This is taking'the true ground ; it it 
opening a way gradually to the hearts and understanding of the peo- 
ple ; it is scattering seed in the minds of the rising generation, wnich 
Will hereafter spring up, and flourish^ and produce fi:mt-7-JVbrfil 
Afwrican Review ^ Jiprtlf 1 826. 
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Terr clear. The winds seem generally easterly, and there is a rtgip^ 
lar land and sea breeze. 

The natives pay particular attention to their women, and readily 
lend assistance to their wives in the tender offices of maternal duty. 
On all occasions they seem impressed with a consciousness of their 
own inferiority, being adike strangers to the pride of the more polish- 
ed Japanese, and even of the ruder Greenlander. 

King Tamahama, 

Soon after oar arrival at Owhyhee, says Mr. Tumbull, we receiv- 
ed a visit from our countryman, Mr. Young, who had resid^ there 
for fourteen years past; from whom we had a confirmation ui partic- 
ulars respecUDg Tamahama, communicated to us at Whahoo, and of 
his erecting a royal residence at Mowie, and, above all, of his fixed 
determination to attempt the conquest of the two other islands, of 
Attowahie and Onebow. 

His palace is built after the European style, of brick, and glazed 
windows, and defended by a battery of ten guns. He has European 
and American artificers about him of almost every description. In- 
deed, his own subjects, from tlieir intercourse with Europeans, bare 
acquired a gpreat knowledge of several of the mechanical arts, and 
"tiave thus enabled him to increase his navy, a very favourite object 
with him. 

The circumstances of this enterprising cluef were greatly changed, 
since the visit of Captain Vancouver, to whom, as to the servant and 
representative of the king of Great Britain, with much formality and 
oeremonj^ he had made a conveyance of the sovereignty of Owhyhee, 
in the hope of being more strongiy confirmed in his authority, and sop- 
plied witD the means of overpowering his enemies. 

His dominion seems now to be established. He is not only a war- 
rior and a politician, but a very acute ti'ader, and a match fo;* any Eu- 
ropean in driving a bargain. He is well acquainted with the difier- 
ent weights and measures, and the value which all articles ought to 
bear in exchange with each other ; and is ever ready to take advan- 
tage of the necessities of those who apply to him or bus people for sup- 
plies. 

His subjects have already made considerable progress in civiliza- 
tion ; but are held in the most abject submission, as Tamahama is in- 
flexible in punishing all oiTcnces which seem to counteract his au- 
thority. 

In the year 1 794, Captain Vancouver laid down the keel of Tama- 
hama's first vessel, or rather craft ; but so assiduously has he applied 
himself to efiecthis grand and favourite object, the establishment of a 
naval force, that, at the period of our arrival, he had upwards of 
twenty vessels of different sizes, from twenty-five to seventy tons ; 
some of them were copper-bottomed. 

He was, however, at tliis time in want of naval stores ; and to have 
bis navy quickly placed on a respectable footing, he would pay well 
for them. He has between two and three hundred body-gvanls to at- 
tend him, independently of the number of chiefs who accompany him 
in all his journeys and expeditions. 

In viewing this man, my imagination suggested to me, that I be- 
kdd, in its nrst progress, one of those extraordinary natures which, 
under other circumstances, of fortune and sifuation, would have ri-* 
pened into the future hero, and caused the world to resound with his 
Kats of enterprise. What other was Philip of Macedon^ as pietured 
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by the Grecian historians ;— a man who overcame erery disadran- 
tag^e, and extended the narrow soTereigntj of Macedon into the uni- 
Tersal monarchy of Greece, and, under his son, of the then known 
world. 

Tamahama's ardent desire to obtain a ship from Captain Vancoo* 
▼er, was, in all probability, first excited by th^ sng^g^estions of Young*, 
and his countryman Daries ; but such was the effect of this underta- 
king that Tamahama became immediately more sparing of his Tisita 
on board the Discovery, his time being now chiefly employed in at-t 
tending to the carpenters at work on this new man or war, which 
when nnisbed was named the Britannia. This was the beginning of 
Tamahama's navy ; and, from his own observations, with the assist- 
ance of Messrs. Younj^, Davies, &c. he has laboured inflexibly in 
improving his marine rorce, which he has now brought to a respecta- 
ble state ; securing to him not only a decided superiority over the 
frail canoes of his neighbours, but the means of transporting his war- 
riors tchdistant parts. Some of his vessels are employed as trans- 
ports, in carrying provisions from one island to another, to supply his 
warrion ; whilst the largest are used as ships of war, and are occa* 
sionally mounted with a few light ^ns. No one better understands 
his interest than this ambitious chief ; no one knows better how to 
improve an original id^a. The favours of Vancouver and his other 
£uropean benefactors, would have been thrown away on any other 
savage ; but Tamahama possesses a genius above his situation. 

His body-guards, who may be considered in some respects as regu- 
larly disciplined troops, go on duty not unfrequentl^' with the dram 
and fife, and relieve each other as in Europe, calhng out, ^* all is 
well,*' at every half hour, as on board of ship. Their uniform at this 
time was simply a blue great coat with yellow facings. 

Foreign Trade io the Sandwich Islands, 
The Sandwich islanders, in the territories of Tamahama, frequent- 
ly make vova^es to the north-west coast of America, and thereby 
acquire sufficient property to make themselves easy and comfortable, 
as well as respectable, among their countrymen ; to whom, on their 
return home, they are fond of describing, with great emphasis the 
singular events of their voyage. Several have made considerable 
progress in the English language ; their intercourse with the Anglo* 
Americans, and the navigttors from Britain, having given them an 
opportunity, of which they have eagerly availed themselves. 

Such is the assiduity of these people, and such their eagerness to 
improve their condition, by imitating the calling of the £uropeans, 
that it is not unusual to see some of them exercising the traae of a 
country black-smith, having for an anvil a pig of iron kentlage ob- 
tained finom some ship ; a pair of goat skin mUows, made by himself 
or some of his countrymenn ; and his charcoal fire ; making articles 
suited to the wants ofhis countrymen, or repairin^r and mending such 
as stand in need of it, with an mgenuity surpassing wlmtever coald^ 
be expected under such circumstances. 
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AFRICA. 

Africa is bounded N. by the Mediterranean sea, which separates it 
from Europe ; N. E. by the Red sea, which separates it from Asia ; 
S. £• by the Indian ocean; and W. by the Atlantic. It extendi 
from lat 34« S. to 37*» SC N. and from Ion. lO'^ W. to 51*» E. The 
area is estimated by Hassel at 1 1,652,442 square miles. 

General View of this vast Continent. 

Ar&jCA may be divided, in regard to population, into two g^tial 
portions, separated from each otlier on the west by the river-lme of 
the Senegal and the Niger ; and on the east by' the chain of the 
Mountains of the Moon. Africa, to the north of this line, is occupi- 
ed, or at least ruled, by foreign races, who, taking advantage of their 
superiority in arts and arms, have occupied all the fertile districts, 
and driven the ori^nal population into the mountains, the deserts, and 
the depths of the mterior. On the south of this line is native Africa; 
the population of which, thougfh originallv, it is probable, derived 
also from Asia, has been so long establislied a* to have lost all trace 
or record of their derivation ; so that its aspect, manners, and insti- 
tutions, appear now to be wholly indigenous. 

Among the inhabitants of Atrica, the Moors hold the most promi- 
nent place. The import of tliis name, however, though so widely 
diffused throiigliout Africa, is exceedingly vagne. It is an European 
term, not recognized by themselves, and is compared to that of Komi 
or Latins, by which Europeans were wont to be designated in the 
east During the middle ages the profossors of tVie Mahometan faiih 
were divided into Turits and Moors; all who were not Turks were 
called Moors. At present tlie name of Moors seenib chiefly confined 
to the inhabitants of the cities of Barbary. The^e too, are not a sin- 
gle race, but aggregated from different sources. 

All the Mussulman towns exhibit an extreme similarity. They all 
present the same exterior of gravity, stillness and decorum ; the same 
absence of all assemblages for purposes of gaiety or social interconrse ; 
and the gloom which necesssarily arises from tlie entire exclusion of 
female society. Habitual indolence is here interrupted by the me- 
chanical round of religious ceremonies. A total want of all knowl- 
edge and curiosity respecting the arts and sciences, characterizes the 
whole of this once enlightened region. The outwani aspect of the 
streets is as gloomy as that of the persons by whom they are tenant- 
ed. They are narrow and dusty; the walls of earth, and without 
windows; gl(x>m and nakedness without; a barbarous splendour 
within. In general the Moors, when compared with the Turks, ap- 
pear an inferior race. They have the same rudeness and austerity; 
while piratical habits and an unsettled government, render them more 
mean, turbulent, and trqachcrous. 

Another class of inhabitants, whirh has never entered into any spe- 
cies of combination with the general mass, consi«^ts of the Jews* 
These exist in great numbers through all the cities of Barbary, where 
they preserve entire their national peculiarities. They are viewed, 
consequently, as an outcast class ; are the objects of unh^ersal hatred, 
contempt, and derision, and may be insulted and injured by any one 
with impunity. The immense profits, however, which they 'make, by 
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monopoUziog aU the money transactions, which they alone are quali* 
fied to conduct, induces them to remain and to endure this oppression. 

The country districts are occupied by Ike Arabs y a name not per- 
haps confined to the original con(}uerors of this region, bnt applied to 
all who follow the same rude, sunple, and migratory life. They 
dwell in JotMirf, or moveable villages, consisting of a number of tents 
woven of camels' hair and the fibres of the palm tree. These are ar- 
ranged in circles ; the interior of which forms at night a place of 
shelter for the cattle. Having exhausted the territory in which the 
douar is situated, they remove with their families and all the cattle to 
another ; the women and children being conveyed on the backs of 
the camels. The Arabs are of a deep brown or copper colour, which 
tliey endeavour to embellish with puncturing and tattooing. The fe- 
males, when young, are handsome, but soon become flabby and over* 
^ g'rown. The internal government of these communities is adminis- 
tered by a Sheik and Emirs, who generally own the supremacy of the 
Moorish sovereign, and pay a regular tribute ; but on all occasions of 
anarchjr or weakness, take the opportunity of acting for themselves, 
and giving a loose to their predatory habits. All the Arabs are at- 
tacheid, with bitted zeal, to the Mussulman tenets. 

Tlie mountams and deserts to the south harbour a number of tribes, 
whose native valour and inaccessible abodes have enabled them to 
preserve their distinct character and original institutions. The 
Brebes or Brebers occupjr the larger portions of the chain of the At- 
las. The Errifi, who innabit the mountains between Algiers and Mo- 
rocco, and the ShcUuhs, who occupy the southern part of the latter 
empire, appear to be merely brancnes of the same race. It reappears 
in Nubia, where it borders on Egypt, and where the Barabras or 
Berberins seem merely a branch of the Brebers. To, these we may 
add the Tibbo and the Tuarick, who inhabit so large a' portion of the 
African desert. 

The Brebers are a brave and hardy people. Their villages occupy 
the declivities of the deep vallies of the Atlas. They exhibit the omy 
example to be found in ^arbary of the republican form of g^ovem- 
ment, as they have assemblies of the people, and elect their own 
chiefs. They pay a nominal, but very imperfect and precarious obe- 
dience to the soverei^ of Morocco, and the other Moorish princes in 
whose dominions their mountains are situated. Thej are skilful in 
the use of fire-arms, and em||py themselves much in firing at a mark* 
These exercises render the^mrmidable to the armies of Morocco, 
who, in their frequent rebellions, have often found the contest une- 
qual. The ftiost powerfixl and the fiercest of these tribes is the Errifi* 
The eye of an Errif has become proverbial for its keen and piercinjg 
expression. The Shelluhs, on the other hand, are less robust in their 
ibrm, milder in their manners, and more oivilized.* 
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\ EGYPT. 

f 

L ^STPt is bounded N. by the Mediterranean ; N# £. by Asiatic 
: Turkey ; £. by the Red Sea, which separates it firom Aral)i^ ; S. hj 



"^ For farther remarks on the pq[>ulatioii of Afiric^, see Appendix.. 
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Nubk; aad W. bf tliA Libyan deMrt. It llet betiracn tr» and 3{» 
K. IttL extending ^kmg the banks of tbe Nile for abovt 700 mike, 
^ from its month upvrard. It nominally comprdiends also a breadth of 
WO or JOU miles, from the Red sea to an ill defined boundary in the 
liibyan desert^ but the only territoryof any ralne is that lying imme- 
diately on the banks of the riweacn The area is estimated at 190,009 
■quare miles, of which only 19,000, or one tenth part of the whcde, is 
cnpeble of cnltiyation. 

The population is estimated at 2,500,000. 1 1 is composed of several 
distinct races. 1. The Copts, or descendants of the most ancient in- 
habitants of Egypt They reside almost exdusirely in UpperEcypt, 
and are supposed to be about 900,000 in number. S. The Atum or 
descendants of the Saracen conquerors. They are the most nwner- 
ons class of the population, and are dirided into Bedouins, or wand«'- 
ing Arabs, and Fellahs, or those employed in cultivation. 3. The 
Turks, who have long been established in the great cities, and whose 
numbers and power nave of late considerably increased. 4. The 
Jews, who are also numerous in the commercial cities. 

TV hhahitafUi. 

Most of the inhabitants of Eeypt are foreigners, who have not be- 
come in any degree naturalized to its climate or soil. This celebra- 
ted country presents ouly one native race, which is that of the Copts, 
or descendants of the most ancient inhabitants of Egypt. They are a 
people of mixed origin. 1 he blood of the ancient E^ptians is adul- 
terated by the conAised mixture of the Persian, Grecian, Roman, and 
Arabian races ; and the motley ofispring of these dissimilar tribes 
have rather inherited the vices than the virtues of their ancestors.— > 
Distin^ished from the Arabs and the Turks by the profession of 
Christianity, and from the Christians, by their obstinate adherence to 
the heresy of Eutychius, they have been persecuted and despised by 
Christians and Mahometans, and this very contempt has tended to 
deteriorate their national character. Various tribes have preserved 
their characteristic tenets and customs, in defiance of contempt and 
persecutioo, but none of them have been able to preserve, in this fbr- 
lom situation, the honour and dignity of the human character. Ibe 
distinguishing features of the Copts are a dusky yeDow complexioo, 
unlike that of the Grecian or Arabian tribes, the hair and eyes of i 
dark colour, the lips thick, the feature puffed, and the nose rather 
elevated tfaui flat, and sometimes even aquiline. The similitude of 
tbe modem Copt to the ancient Eg^tian, m the more characteristic 
features, and in the c<^our of the skin, is evinced, not only by ancient 
paintings and statues, but also by the appearances still observable m* 
the mummies of Egypt, the bodies of an ancient generation of mes, 
who have been raised from their sepulchrea to demonstrate tlie on^ - 
of their descendants. 

The Coptic females are rawrally degant in form, and interestim 
in feature ; but ibev chief beauty, accming to Vansleb, consistB in 
fbeir large, black, and expresdve eyes. Since an early period of liisi> 
tory, the Cof^tic race have been more numerous in the Said or Upper 
£g5rpt, than m the Delta, which has always been more acceanble to 
tiie irruptions of strangers. Several families still reside in the IMti* 
but the mass of their numbers inhabit the countiy above Cairo. At 
the period of the Arabic invasion under Amron, their nnmben were 
estimated at six hundred thousand ; but since that time their mmil 
kaye greatly deereaaed, and nwkedaway amid the influ oratnagers.' 
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Of Drea and Manners in Northern Africa, 

The most simple dress of the men, eonsists of a tour shilt, with 
wide iileevcs, tied round the middle. The common peo^e wear over 
'this a brown woollen shirt, but those of better condition a lone- cloth 
coat covered with a blue siiirt, hanging down to the middle of the leg. 
On festivals, and extraordinary occasions, the upper shirt is white. 
Thej wear about their necks a blue cloth, with which they defend 
their heads from the weather. It is a general custom among the 
merchants, to wear a large blanket, either whiie or brown in winter : 
and in summer, a blue and white cotton sheet thrown over ^e left 
shoulder. The dress of the women is not much unlike that of the 
meo, only most of their ^^ments are of silk. It being reckoned 
improper for a woman to shew the whole £ice, they generally cover 
the mouth and one eye. 

The Mahometans salute each other by kissing the hand, puttiog it 
to the head, and wishing peace. The salutation of the Arabs is by 
awaking hands, and bowing the head. Among the Copts, a son will 
not sit down in the presence of his father, especially in public, with- 
out being desired several times ; and in no place of the world do peo« 
pie pay a greater regard to their superiors. 

On a journey, the Egyptians set out early in the morning, walk 
their horses gently, and oilen stop to reCi'esh under a shade. If tltey 
do not travel in state, they carry a leathern bottle of water tied to 
the saddle ; but a person of higher rank has an attending camel laden 
with water. At night they have larg« lantherns, stretched upon 
wires, carried before them. They seldom make use of tents, but lie 
in the open air. 

Men of oualit^r ride on a saddled camel, and their attendants on 
camels loaded with carpets, beds, and other necessaries, if their 
journey be long. They commonly canry^a their hands a double 
crook to direct the beast, and to recover tW bridle, if it chance to 
drop. Some of the women, whose circumstances admit of it, travel 
in litters, carried by camels ; another method <^ conveyance is by 
means of a round oasket, with a cover, slung on each side of a 
cameL 

Their Houses and Cities, 
The best houses in Egypt, especially at Cairo, are built upon a 
quadrangular structure. The saloon is built in the shape of a Greek 
cross, with a cupola in the middle. It is wainscotted ten feet hig}^ 
and the panneU s^ne with mother of pearl, blue smalt, fine marble^ 
and elegant pieces of mosaic workmanship. Above the wainscottiog 
are inscriptions in Arabic, all round the apartment, and the whole is 
crowned with arches of mosaic and mother of pearL The room is 
surrounded with a sofa, furnished with rich velvet cu^ons, and the 
floor is covered with carpets. 

* To describe the interior of Cairo, would be only to repeat what 
may be said of all Turkish towns ; with this difference, that tbere is 
not periiaps upon earth a more dir^ metropolis* Every place is cov- 
ered with dust ; and. its particles are so minute, that it rises into all 
the courts and chambers of the city. The streets are destitute of 
any kind of paremenC ; they exhibit, thereibre, a series of narrow^ 
dusty lanes, between gloomy walls. It is well known that Europe^* 
ans were formeriy comp^le^ to walk, or to ride upon asses, through 
these streets ; nor bad the practice been wholly abandoned when we 
arrived, says a drench author; for, aUhough seme of our officers 
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apf^eared occasionallj on horseback, many of then amfcled aboat, in 
tiiieir miforms, upon the jack-anes let for hire by the Arabs. Horses 
were not easily procured. To ride these, it was necessary to buy 
Cheau And et en when ridings npon asses, if a farotirable oppoftiioi- 
ty^ offered, when our military was not in sig^ht, ti' e attendants of the 
Itch Turks, running on foot before their horses to clear the way, 
made every Christian descend and walk» until the bearded ^prandee 
bad passed. 

Among all the sights which this country presents to an Eoropeaa 
traveller, there is nothing more novel than the view of objects beheld 
from the citadel of Cairo. A very considerable district, wliether the 
■pectator regard the east or the south, is.di6tio; uished bv one unifiyrta 
buff colour. Towards the north, this colour i4 opposed by~ the most 
vivid green that imagination can conceive, covenng all the Delta. 
Upon the west are seen the pyramids, reflecting the snn's beams, and 
aj^>earing as white as snow. 

Cairo, 

Cairo, the capital of Ecypt, which the natives denominate Misr, 
the Mistress of the World, and Misr without an equal, is situated on 
the eastern side of the Nile, which it tenches by its suburbs Fostat 
and Bulac. Though the extent of Cairo, its vast population, and the 
diversity of dress, language, manners, and features which its inhab- 
itants exhibit, cannot fail to produce a powerful impression upon the 
mind of an European ; yet tnis impression cannot be compared with 
the idea of its ancient gknry, wlien it was the metropolis of Africa, 
the second capital of the east, the scene of the wonders of Arabian 
romance, and of the real incidents of Arabian history, scaorcely more 
credible than those of Oriental fiction. 

Th# city is surroun^d by a moltitude of tombs ; it is without a 
pavement, and without walls ; and the rubbish which has accumula- 
ted during a series of ages, rises in hillocks around it. The lofty 
minarets of the numerous mosques, are the only objects which inter- 
rupt the uniformity of the flat and terraced roofs. The houses, which 
consist of two or three stories, are for the most part composed ef 
earth or brick, though, in some instances, a soft species of stone of a 
fine grain, is employed. As the^f receive no liglit from the streets, 
while the windows, even of the inner courts, are of small size, and 
few in number, they arc, for the most part, dark and gloomy as pris- 
ons. The castle of Cairo, situated upon a steep and inaccessible 
rock, is about a quarter of a league in circumference, surrounded 
by strong walls, but commanded by the adjacent mountain The 
two great suburbs of Cairo, which may with propriety be reck(»ied 
detacVied towns, are Bulac and Fostat, which is likewise denomina- 
ted Misr Elattike, the Ancient Misr, or Old Caira Butac, the port 
of Cairo, is a long irregnl&r town, half a mile west of Cairo, on the 
Nile. Fostat, or old Cairo, is the port of Upper Egypt, and aatuated 
on the eastern bank of the Nile, above Bulac. 

But the most remarkable animal appearance may be noticed bv 
merely dipping a ladle or bucket into the midst of the torrent, which 
is every where dark with mud, and olnerving the swarms of animal- 
cube it contains. Among these, tadpoles and young frogs, are so nu- 
merous, that, rapid as the current flows, there is no part of the N3e 
where the water does not contain them* 
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Anciewt Tkebts, • 
The ruins of the g^at Thebes, the ancient capita) of I^I^t, the 
city of Jove, the city of the hundred gutcs, from each of whice issaed 
two hundred warriors, with their horses and chariots, overwhelm the 
mind with astonisliment by their magnitude and magnificence, while 
they at the some time, exhibit the most melancholy picture of the in* 
stability of human greatness. When the Scythians inrited Darius to 
follow them to the tombs of their ancestors, we accompany their drea* 
ry route through the desert, and contemplate the sdemn visit of the 
pastoral tribes to tlve venerable graves of their fathers. It Vi with 
feeling such as these that travelers should tread on the ruins of 
Thebes, and contemplate the cradle of the human race. If ever a 
nation aimed at immortality of fame, and sought to astonish and 
eclipse succeeding generations by the monuments of .their grandeur, 
it was the nation which built Egyptian Thebes; yet their antiquity is 
buried in the obscurity of ages ; their history, their manners, and 
their laws, are forgotten, and their name has hardly survived the 
revolutions of centuries. The grandeur and beauty conspicuous in 
the venerable ruins of this ancient city, the enormous dimenaioos, and 
thegi^ntic pr()portions of its architecture, reduce into comparative 
insignificance the most boasted monumenls of other nationft. The 
ruins which occupy both sides of the Nile, extend for three leagues 
alonfi^ the river ; on the east and west, they reach to the mountains, 
and describe a circuit of twenty-seven miles, covered with prostrate 
columns of immense magnitude, coUossal statues, lofty colonnades, 
avenues formed by rows of obelisks and sphinxes, and remains of por- 
ticos of prodigious elevation^ Kourna and Medinet-Abu, <m the 
western bank of the river, Luxor and Carnac on the eastern, mark 
the extent of the ruins, the greater proportion of which exist on the 
eastern bank of the Nile. The river is, at this place, about three 
hundred yards broad. At Kourna are the rwns of an Egyptian tern- 
^e, constructed on a different plan from that ol the edifices at Thebes. 
The roofs arc vaulted in a peculiar 'manner, aod the hieroglyphics 
accurately engraved. 

Ruins of Dendera. 
Dendera, the ancient Tentyra, lies on the western banks of the 
river, near the extremity of a fertile plain, bounded by an extensive 
forest of palms and dates which furnishes the f7reaterV&i*t of Egvpt 
with charcoal. Tlie ruins of ancient Tentyra, which lie a little to the 
WQrt of the modern town, are of considerable extent. The remains of 
three temples, the largest of which is in a high state of preservation', 
still exist. Two of these, one of wliich is the largest of the three, are 
dedicated to'Isis; the third seems to have been consecrated to Ty- 

Shon. The execution of the sculptures in these temples exhibits a 
egree of purity and delicacy, which the Egyptians seHom attained. 
The principal subjects represented ig^ the porticos are of an astrono- 
Diicai nature, 

TIte Pharos, 
To the eastward of Mariont lies the bay of Alexandria, about three 
leaflTU^ in breadth, and separate^t into two ports by the island. Pharos, 
which is now connected with the continent. The country betwcyen 
the Plinthine bay and Alexandria has relapscil into its primitive sterili- 
ty, and in various places exhibits the ruins of ancient cities, partiaTlv 
Avered vitb sand, among which Tapo^iriSi the Bosiri of Marmot 
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was, in the time of thd author, dwtin^iehed W the anpeitor gm mtlnm 
of its reroaiiiB. The ffeorraphicaipoeitioii or the HaroBy as deCer* 
mined hy Quenot, is IM. L. 3\** I? 6'. Fram the cacroac hm c t a of 
the sea on this island, the site of the modem tower does not indicate 
(Ue situation of the ancient slmcture, wliich was supported on piilafs 
<if marble, the successive stones of which rose to an elevatioo €>f 400 
feet The ruins of this ma^ificent pile, the origin of which is e&re> 
loped in the same profoand darkness that inrolves the monmnents of 
the Thebaid, and which was reckoned one of the seren wonders of the 
world, may be seen when the sea is calm, immersed in the watoft 
'i'he Pharos has been repeatedly destroyed and repaired, and its r&> 
iitorers have often aspired to- the glory of the original founders. In 
the year 13*20, it was overturned by an earthquake, and its plac« has 
been supplied by a square tower, equaBy devoid of ornament and d> 
rgance. 

Alexandria* 

This city exhibits no vestiges of its former magnificence, except the 
ruins which surround it. An extensive plain, fiirrowed with trench- 
«*s, pierced with wells, and divided by mouldering walls, h entirely 
«.*overed with ancient columns, mutilated statues and capitals, and 
tragments of decayed Imttleroents, which he strewed amid modem 
tombs, and shaded by scattered nopals and palms. These ruins, 
which probably occupy a much {p*eater snace then the city of Alex* 
andria at any particular period of its most flonrishinc' state, are of very 
remote antiquity, and greatly snterior to Alexander, as the hiearo* 
glypliics, with whicli thev are covered, demonstrate. 

The magnificence of Alexandria under the Grecian dynasty, was 
worthy of Uie fame of the hero from whom it derived its name. Built 
in the (brm of a long square, or as it is termed by Strabo, a mantle or 
toga, it occupied a space of four leagues in circuit. As the long 
siucs of tlic square were protected from the sea and tlie lake Mareo- 
tts, it presenter) such a narrow front on the sides accessible by land, 
luat il formed a position of great strengUi. The buildings were grand 
'.<nd statelv, their arrangpement was strictly regular, smd the great 
(Streets, wf lich intersected each other at the central square of the city^ 
were the most magnificent in the w(M*Id. Under the Airabtan dvna»- 
ty, iti splendour gradually declined with its commerce, to which the 
g^euitis of fuaaticism is always hostile. Though its population rapidly 
dimiaisheil, thoupfh its ancient walls were demolished, and contract^ 
t<j }ialf their original dimensions, it still preserved a part of its superb 
r.unrcs and monuments ; its streets were still arranged in the rorai 
(jf a chequer, and its former opulence was evinced by the slowness of 
its decay. At the period of the late French invasion, the waUs of 
Alexandria were of Arabic structure, formed of the ruins of the an- 
•'lent city ; they exhibited fragments of monuments, and concreted 
hinny masses consiisting chiefly of fossil and sparry shells, irregularlv 
1111 itcd by a common cement. From the neglect of the canals, ani 
t!ie encroachments of tlie sand, tlie city is now insulated in a desert, 
and exhibits fpw vestiges of those dcliglitful gardens and cultivated 
fields, which continued even to the time of the Arabian conquest, and 
affe described with such enthusiasm by Abulfeda. 

Rosetta. 
Bo etta, according'' to Niebuhr, situated in north latitude 31® fU\ is 
of A,rahic origin, oblong and irregular, witlioat watts or fbrtrM. It 
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#a> Itmnded, «o«>rdiD|r to Elniacm^ in 870. The Nils of Rosctta it 
bbottt i 6 milss distant from the Canopic moath, and threaten^ with 
m similar (ate, as its channel, from the accumulation of sand, is \erf 
danfrerous to mariners, Ifaving' scarcely si^ feet oC water on the bar. 

We tuiqp with pleasure to contemplate the fertile and beautiful pR>> 
▼Ince of Garble, the maritime part of ^'hich cttends from Rosetta to 
Pamietta. The sml of this district is not only more fertile than an^ 
Mher quarter of the Delta, bat the ground is more level, and more 
ftequently intersected by canals. The yesti^es of cuUivatioo are 
more numerous and dirersified in their appearance, and the orange 
and lemon trees gpnow in irre^lar g^roves oy the side of the poroegra-' 
Bate adff anana. Through Tistoes of palms, wbioii raise their heads 
ftbore otlier trees, the slendeia turrets of cities are discerned. The 
number of inhabitants in this' fertile tUstrict bean nd proportion to its 
uici^kl^Qpulation. 

DatnitUa. • i,r^ 
This city, the emporium of commerce betw^iia Egypt and Syrian; is 
situated on the Phatraetic branch of the Nile, and, according to Nie« 
buhr, in north latitude 31 ** 25'- The city is without walls, and is built < 
in the form of a crescent, on the winding bank of the rtver, at the dis^ 
tance of si|L miles from the sea. The adjacent country on both sides 
of the Nile is beautiful andfertile, ttiougn it participates in the tame- 
itess of Egyptian scenery. The exuberant soil produces, in lavish 
profusion, fruits and flowers all the year round. The adjacent villa-* 
ges are surrounded wish groves, wl|ere the elegant cassia displays ita 
clnst^ars of yellow flowers beside ine sycamore, the date, and th« 
melancholy tamsOind. The rivulets which intersect the fields of rice, 
are lined with different kmds of reeds, whose narrow leaves and 
white flowers produce a very picturesque eflect. In the vicinity oC 
Damietta, the ancient papyrus vegetates luxuriantly, and rises to the 
height of nine feet In the marshes anil canals, the mVstio lotu#, 
which <the Arabs denominate Nuphar, raises its lofty stalk above th6« 
wafers, like the king of aquatic plants, and expands its lar^ calyx of 
an azure blue or brOliant white colour. The Nile at Damiettk, at its 
^eatest; breadth, seldom exceeds seven hundred yards, and some- 
times contracts itself to one hundred, while its depth varies from three 
to twenty-four feet. Though situated on one of the chief branches of 

tiiA Nile, Damietta is not mentioned by any writer of high i»itiquity« 

■ 

Egyptian Govcntmctil. 
The government of Egypt is an aristocracy, partly civil and partly 
military. Under the protection of the Snltan of Constantinople^ a 
divan, or sovereign council, exercises^ the supreme authority both 
executive and legislative. Even the revenue of the suitaii is rather 
a tribute paid to a pit>tector than a tax levied by a sovereign. It is, 
besides, so moderate, that^the necessary expenses of the goverrnnent 
consume it entirely in Egypt, and the trunk, in which it is pom- 
pously conveyed to Constantinople, generally arrives there ahnost 
«mpty. Cairo is continually subiect to jarring fact|pns, and the lea^ 
ing men retain troops to decide their differences by arms. The mu- 
tual jealousies of the chiefs seenr to be the only causes Vhich still 
preserve to Oie Porte the shadow of authority over Egypt. The 
members of Oieaiktacracy are afraid of losinig their influeiioeiuito 
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tn& that, at t&e souikI of martial music, the mothers, with the young 
in their arms,' left their holes, aad some hundreds would join at once 
in a dance. ^ - * 

^ Those who lead about beasts for e^bitioH, have often asfies and 
sheep, whofti th^v have taught to pertorm littie divertin^Lriclu. But 
. what surprises Luropeans the most^^s to see serpentsuanoe. The 
serpent seems to have a natural taste for sounds-; *at the beat o%lhe 
drum it raises its head, yd erects its body» making at the same time 
a sort of motion, which is called dancing. ^ 

• Religion of the Egyptians. * 
The religion of Egypt is varions ; what belongs to Mahometanism 
lias been described under .the article Turkey. The Coptic is that of 
the native Christians, who, very punctual m the observance of ex* 
temal i^tes, perform long services, and observe numerous fests, The^g 
children are plunged tm-ee times into the water in the baptismal cer- 
emony ; after which the priest dips his finger in the consecrated wine^ 
and puts it into the chiM's mouth. At seven or eight years of agOi 
they ^ generally espoused, but do not live together till twelve X)V 
thirteen. ^ 

The Eucharist is administered in both kinds ; and when the pries^ 
in the service, mentions Peter's cutting off th« ear of the high priest's 
servant, the audience explSim, ^^ Well done, Peter. '\ "niey (A>senre 
the Jewish ritual with respect to food ; and though they "have no ima- 
ges, they prostrate themselves^before pioiure^ pray for the dead, 
practice extreme unction; and i]^many respects resemble the church 
of Rome. One peculiarity of the Egyptians is the veneration which 
they shew to idiots, who are considcKd as being endued with a divine 
spirit. The ^ffid)ometatl womep kneel roundkthem i» the streets, and 
kiss their bodies witl4 great fervency. There is a mosque at Grand 
Cairo, with tonsiderable revenues, for the maintenance of idiots ; so . 
that those who areidevoid of reason, are very comfortably provided 
ibr in Egypt. # 

Face of the Country, 

The ^neral face of Egypt is flat and unilbnn. Alexandria is in- 
sulated m the desert, while the Delta presents a luxurious vegetation 
and inundated meadows, ^he constant repetition of the pahn and 
date-tree becomes tedious ; but in some districts, the orai^ grovea 
foresent an agreeable vari^ity. The soil in renepsd is so nc^ as* to 
require no manure : it is a pure black mould, free from stones, and 
of a very tenacious, unctuous natur^: when kf uncnltivated, the 
iissores arising from extreme bfeat are verr broad and deep. From 
Czird to Syene, a distance of about three hundred and sixfy miles, 
tiie banks, except where rocks appear, present no mitive piuat, but 
rise as it were in steps, as the Nile has in diffhrent ages worn it away, 
and are sown with esculent vegetables. 

The aspect of the greater part of C^gypt, is that of a narrow fertile 
rale, pervaded by the Nile, aiid boundecl on each side by barren rocks 
and mountains. The towns and cultivation aire chi^y ca the eastern 
bank ; behind which are vast ranges of mountains' extending to the 
tArabian gulf, abounding wi^ marble and porphyry, btit almest desil* 
tale of wateiland only mbabited by Bedouins* 
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^ 7^e-Vt7e. ' , 

EffTpt IS indebted te this rir^ ibr its ferti^tj and happinete ; tor AB 
it wSiom ralhs io the in|^d pans of the country, and the soil is natu^ 
rally dry, if the kmds were not4annuaUy watered by its overflowinup, 
£§rypC wotttd|;be one of the most barren reg^ions in the world. The 
source of the Nile baffled all t^je inquiries of the ancients. The dis- 
Govl^ry was in vain attempted by the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 
Bat it is now ascertained that this river risH in Gabel e^amar, or 
the Mountains #f the Moon, in a district called Donga, in about ei^tf 
deinees nerth l^ude. 

The swell of the Nile is occasioned by the great rains that fall in 
Ethiopia daring the months of April and May ; but tISc rise of- the 
waters is not considerable in L<ower Egypt till the ^th of June, nor 
is any pablic notice taken of it till the iBth, when it is about two 
feet in neight ; the criers then procbim the rise at Cairo,' and con* 
Cnue to publish how mncb it increases every day, till it rises to abont 
ire feet and a half, when there are publiS rejoicings ; this happens 
oflually at the latter end of Julj ; but the sodber it takes place, the 
biAter hopes tliey entertain or a plentifid season, if the Nile does 
not rise so high^ the people pay no tribute that year to the Grand 
fiaigtttor ; but a still greater height is necessary to cause «^ general 
iood, and prepare the lands for cultivation. ' Its greatest height is 
eommonly abeiU the middle of Septembei^ 

To know it» exact height, there is built, on a pleasant island <»ppo« 
ttte to Old Cairo, a pillar for measutfug the Nile. 

Ethiopia, 

Nnbia is boanded N. by Egypt; E. by the Bed sea; S. by the 
kingdom of Sennaar, which is sometimes considered as a part of Nu- 
Ma, and W. by unknown regions of Central Ainca. • It extends oo 
both sides of the Nile from I?"* to 24*' N. lat 

Of that part of Ethiopia or Nubia which separates Sennaar from 
the second calkract of the Nile, tittle was known until the end <^ 1 831 , 
when Mr. Waddington and Mr. Hanbury visited these regions. The 
most remote district visited by them was Dar Shegyla, thrdhgh which 
the Nile flows from north to south, for nearly two degrees of latitude. 
It is subdivided into three states, often at war with one another, but 
ever ready to unite against a common foe. Speaking of the people, 
Mr. Waddington says, «' they are black — a clear, glossy, jet-black, 
which appeared to my then unprejudiced eyes, to be the finest co- 
feu r thfi could be selected for a human being. They are distinguish* 
ed in every respect /roin the ri^mes by the bntrhtnesi of their co- 
lour, by their bair, and the regularity of their features ; by the mild 
and dewy lostre of their eyes, and Sy the soilness of their toucb. in 
which last respect they yield not to Europeans." They are a brave 
and warlike race, an<f have long been the most powerful people be- 
tween Egypt and Sennaar. They live on horseoack with arms con- 
stantly in their hands. Their horses, which are of tKe ]>ocigola breed, 
are taught to swim across the Nile in the* broadest parts, and trained 
to a gafiop resembling the spring of the antelope, which, ttiough it 
occasions no embarrassment to riders accustomctl to it, readers it ex- 
tremely difficult for a foe to take a sore i|im at them. ". 

Triple Harvest. jff 

, Soon aJlerleaTiiiglloaettay says Dr. Clarke, we jtttaed 80016 cxte»- 
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flire canals, eaareying water to lands above tHe level of the river: 
tbese are supplied' by wheels, sometimes turned by oxen, but nM>re 
generally by nuffaloes. They are banked by very lofty walls, con- 
structed of mud, hardened by the sun. One of them, upon the west- 
em side of the river, extended to the Lake Maadie. The land, thus 
watered, produces three crops in each year ; the first of clover, the 
second of corn, and the thira of rice. The rice-grounds are inunda- 
ted from the time of sowing nearlv to harvest : the seed is conunonly 
cast upon the water, a practice alluded to in Sacred Scripture. 

Villages, in almost uninterrupted succession, denoted a muchgpreat- 
er population than we had imagined the country could contain. Up- 
on each side of the river, as far as the eve could survey, were rich 
fields of corn and nee, with such beautiful groves, seeming to rise out 
of the watery plains, and to shade innumeraUe settlements in the 
Delia, amidst never-ending plantations of melons and garden vegeta- 
bles, that, from the abundance of its produce, Egypt might be dieem** 
ed the richest country in tb^ world. 

T^e Desert. 

We had to cross, says Dr. Clarke, a perfect specimen of the patbr 
less African desert, in our wav to Utko. The distance, however, did 
not exceed three miles. High mounds of sand, shiftbig with every 
wind, surrounded us on all sKles, and concealed the view of other oh» 
jects. Yet even here we found a few rare plants, and some of these 
we collected. We also observed in this desert, an interesting proof 
of the stru^le maintained by man against the forbidding nature of 
the soiL Here and there appeared plantations of pumpkins, and a 
few jars and cylinders of terra cqlta^ contaming young palm-trees. 
These were placed in holes deep in Uie sand ; a noUow space surround- 
ing each plant, to collect the copious dew falling every night. The 
vegetation of Egypt, even the redundant produce of the Delta, is not 
owing solely to partial inundations from the Nile, or artificial irriga- 
tion. When we hear that rain is unknown to the inhabitants, it 
must not be supposed that the land is destitute of water. From all 
the observations we could collect, it seemed doubtful wliether any oth* 
er country has so regular a supply of moisture from above. Even the 
sands of the desert partake largely of "the dew of Heaven," and, in 
a certain degree, of " the fatness of the earth." Hence it is that in 
the sacred writings we meet with such frequent allusion to the c<^i- 
ous dew distilled upon Oriental territories. 

A singular phenomenon^ says Dr. Clarke in his travels, engrossed 
all our attention. One of those immense columns of sand, mentioned 
hf Bruce, came rapidly towards us, tumine upon its base as upon a 
pivot: it crossed the ^lile so near us, that the whirlwind by which it 
was carried placed our vessel upon its beam ends, bearing its large 
sail quite into the water, and nearly npsetting the boat. As we were 
engaged in righting Ihe vessel, the column disappeared. It is not pro- 
bable that those columns fall suddenly upon any particular spot, so aa 
to be capable of overwhelming an army or a caravan, but that, as the 
Band thus driven, is gradually accumulated, it becomes gradu^ly dis- 
persed, and the column diminishing in itf progress at length disappc^ars. 
A great quanUiv of sand is precipitated, as the effect which gathers 
it becomes i^HHer ; but, from witnessing such phenomena upon a 
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smaller scaleTWioes not seem likely that die whole body of the saiid 
is at once abandoned. 
1^ aH Ibis saody district, palm-trees are abtipdant> and theix* pr^ 
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is a nerer-ikilM^ indicatioii of water below the snrface ; 
•oever they are found, a brackiidi and 'muddy pool may speedily be 
formed, b;|^ discing a well near their rooti. The natives are chiefly 
occupied in me care of them : tying up their blossoms wi^ bands 
formed of the foliage, to prevent their being torn off, and scattered 
by the winds. Our people were at first ignorant of the ' mischief 
caused by cutting down these trees, each of which proves a little pa- 
trimony to the native who is fortunate enough to be its owner. We 
had ventured into these wilds without guides ; and were therefore 
glad to perceive, as we advanced, the traces of dromedaries' feet upon 
tne tana, crossing the hues we pursued. Following the track marked 
out by tb^e animals, we arrived at the wretched sohtaxy village of 
Utko, near the muddy shore of the Lake Maadie. 

Here we procured asses for all our party, and setting out for Ro- 
aetta. began to recross the desert, appearing like an ocean of sand, 
but flatter and firmer, as to its surface, than before. The Arabs, nU 
tering their harsh guttural lani^uage, ran chattering by the side of our 
asses ; until Home of them calUng out, *' Ratrktd" we perceived its 
domes and turrets, apparently upon the opposite side of an immense 
lake or sea, that covered all the intervening space. Not having at 
the time, any doubt as to the certainty of its bein^^ water, and seeing 
the tall minarets and buildmgs of Rosetta with its proves of dates 
and sycamores, reflected as by a mirror, that the minutest detail of 
the architecture, and of the trees, might have been thence delineated, 
■o we applied to the Arabs to be informed in what manner we were 
to pass the water. Our interpreter, although a Greek, and therefore 
likely to have been informed of such a phenomenon, was as fully con- 
vinced as any of us that we were drawing near to the water's edge, 
and became indignant, when the Arabs maintained, that within an 
hour we should reach Rosetta, by crossing the sands in the direct line 
we then pursued, and that there was no water. ** What," said be, 
giving way to his impatience, " do you suppose me an idiot, to be 
persuaded contrary to my senses ?" The Arabs, smiliofi:, soon pact- 
lied him, and completely astonished the whole party, by desiring us to 
look back at the desert we had already passed, where we beheld a si- 
milar appearance. It was, in fact, th^. mirofc^', a pro<Kgy to which, 
every one of us was then a stranc^cr, although it afterwards became 
fimiliar. Tet upon no future occasion did we behold this extraordi- 
nary illosion so marvellously displayed. The view of it afforded us 
ideas of the horrible despondency to which travellers must some- 
times be exposed, who, in traversing the interminable desert, desti- 
tute of water, and perislung with thirst, have sometimes this deceitful 
prospect before their eyes. 

Thf horses of our Arab guard were the finest we had ever seen, 
not excepting those of C-ircassia. In choosing their steeds, the Aral»s 
prefer mares ; the Turks g^ive the preference to stallioriA. The Mam- 
alnkes and Bedouin Arabs are perhaps better mounted^Utan any peo- 
ple upon earth ; and the Arab gropms are considered as superior to 
those of all other countries, 

Plagut9 of Egypt 
To strangers, and particuhirlv to inhabitants of northern countries 
where, wholesome air and cleanliness are among ^^ncessaries of 
life, lilgvpt is the most r?cte«table recrion upon earlhUPpon the re- 
tiring of the Nile, the coontrv is one vast swamp. An atmosphere 
itoipregoated with every putnid exhalation, stagnates, like lk» &llhv 
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pools over which it broods. Then the plagfue rcg^Iarlj begins, nor 
Ge&8«8 until the waters return again. Throughout the spring, inter- 
mitting fevers universally pFevail. About the be^^nning of May» 
certain winds cover even the sands of the desert with the most dis- 

Sostinr verrmn. The latest descendants of Pharaoh are not yet de- 
vered fh>m the evils which fell upon the land when it was smitten by 
the hands of Moses and Aaron ; the *^ plague of frogs," the *' plague of 
lice," the *^ plague of flies," the** murrain, boils, and biains," prevail, 
80 that the whole country is ** corrupted," and ** the dtul of the earth 
becomes lice, vpon man and upon heaeU throughout the land o^ 
Egypt" This application of the words of Scriptitre affords a literal 
exposition of existing facts ; such an one as the statistics of the 
country now warrant. Sir Sidney Smith informed our author, that 
one night, preferring a bed upon tue sand, to a night's lodging in the 
Ullage of £tko, as Slinking it to be secure from vermin, he found 
himself, in the moruing, entirely covered by them. Lice and scor- 
pions abound in all the deserts near Alexandria. 

i Tlie mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer remained at 90*^ for sev- 
eral days, without a perceptible change. Almost every European 
eufferea an inflammation of the eyes. Many were troubled with 
cutaneous disorders. The prickly heat was common. This was at- 
tributed to drinkinr the muddy water of the Nile, the Lihabitanfs 
having no other. Their mode of purifying^ it, in a certain degree, is 
by rubbing the inside of water vessels with bruised almonds : Uiis 
precipitates a portion of the mud, but it is never quite clear. Many 
persons were afllicted with sores upon the skin, which were called 
** Boils of the J^Tile ;" and dysentrical complaints were universal. A 
eittgular species of lizard made its appearance in every chamber, 
having circular membranes at the extremity of Its feet, which gave it 
such tenacity that it crawled upon |>anes of glass, or upon tlie surface 
of pendent mirrors. This revolting sigjbt was common to every 
apartment, whether in the houses of the rich or of the poor. At the 
same time, such a plague of flies covered all tlungs with their swarms, 
that-it was impossible to eat without hiring persons to stand by every 
table with flappers. Liquor conld not be poured into a glass ; the 
ihode of drinking waft, by keeping the mouth of every botue covered 
until the moment it was applied to the lips ; and instantly covering 
it with the palm of the hand, #hen removing it to offer to any one 
else. The utmost attention to cleanliness, by a frequent change of 
every article of wearing apparel, could not repel the attacks of ver- 
min which seemed to inrest even the air of the place. - A gentleman 
made his appearance before a party he had invited to dinner, com- 
pletely covered with lice* The only explanation he could g^ve was, 
that he had sat fi»r a short time in one of tlie boats upon tlie canal. 

The Pyramids, 
' . On Wednesday the twelfth of August, ssiys Dr. Clarke^ we were 
reused, as^he sun dawned, by Antony, our faithful Greek interpret- 
er, with the intelligence that the Pyramids were in view. We has- 
tened from the cabin ; and never will the impression ma^le by their 
Appearance be obliterated. . By reflecting the sun's ravs, they ap- 
peared as wUjj^as snow, and of such surprising magnitude, that 
nothing we iflKeviously conceived in our imagination bad prepared 
fis for the spiracle. The sight convinced us that no power of de- 
scription, no delineation, can convey ideas adequate to tiie effect pro- 
duced in viewing these stupendous monuments. The fonnality of 
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•tractnre it lost io their prodigkms mafnitude : th« mind, e^ 
Tated bf ironder, feels mt once the force of an axiom, which, however 
disputed, experience confirms^— that ia yastneas, whatK>erer be its 
nature, there dwells sublimity. 

Upon the twent)r-third of Aaffntt, we set out, says the same tr&yel- 
ler, tor the Pyramids, the inon&tion enablior us to approach within 
less than a mue of the lai^er pjrramid, in our djemt. Messrs. Hamar 
and Hamilton accompanied us. We arrired at I>)iza bj day-break, 
and called upon some English officers who wished to join our partj. 
From Djixa, our approacn was ihroug^h a swampy country, by means 
of a narrow canal, which, however, was deep enough ; and we ani- 
Ted without anv obstacle, at the bottom of a sandy slope leudang up 
to the principal pyramid. Some Bedouin Arabs, who had assembled 
to receive us, were much amused by the ea^^mess excited in oar 
wliole party ; to prove who should mrst set his foot upon the summit 
of this artificial mountain. As we drew near its base, the eiiect of 
its magnitude, and the amazement caused in viewing tiie enormous 
masses used in its construction, affected every one of us ; but it was 
an impression of awe and fear. In the observations of travellcfs 
who Ind recently preceded us, we had heard the Pyiaraids described 
as huge objects wnich gave no satisfaction to the spectator, on ac- 
count of their barbarous shape, and formal appearance : yet to us H 
appeared hardly possible, that persons susceptible of any feelings of 
sublimity could behold tliem unmoved. 

With what amasement did we survey the vast surfeoe that was pre- 
sented to us, when we arrived at this stupendous monument, wnich 
seemed to reach the clouds ! Here and tnere appeared some Arab 
guides upon the immense masses above us, like 'So -many pigmies, 
waiting to show the way up to the summit Now and tiien we 
tliought we heard voices, and listened ; but it was the wind, in pow- 
erful gusts, sweeping the immense ranges of stone. Already amne of 
our party had b^un the ascent, and were pausing at the tremendooa 
depth below. One of our military companions, after having sor- 
mounted the most difficult part of the undertaking, became gkjdy in 
consequence of looking down from the elevation h« had attained ; 
and being compelled to abandon the project, he hired an Arab to as- 
sist him in effecting his descent The rest of us, more aocoatomei 
to climbing heights, with many a halt for respiration, and many an 
exclamation of wonder, pursuled our way towards the summit 

At length we reached the tojpmost tier, to the great sattsfectioii «f 
all the partjr. Here we found a platform, thirty-two feet square; con- 
sisting of nine large stones, eacn of which might weigh about a ton ; 
although much inferior in sise to some of tlie stones used in the oon- 
struction of this pyramid. TravellerB of all ages, and of various na- 
tions, have here inscribed their names. Some are written in Greek; 
many in French ; a few in Arabic ; one or two in English ; and oth- 
ers in Latin. We were as desirous as our predecessors to leave a 
memorial of our arrival; it seemed to be a tribute of thankfulness, . 
due for the success of our undertaking; and presently every one of 
our party was seen busied in adding the inscription of his naitne. 

The view from this eminenc^e amply fulfilled our expectations; nor 
do the accounts which have been given of it, as it amMurs at this sea- 
son of the year, exaggerate the novelty and gran^^p of the sight 
All the region towards Cairo and the Delta resembnR sea, corenA 
with innumerable islands. Forests of palm-trees were seen standii^ 
in the water ; the inundation spre^Ua^ over the land whci« tbaf 
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stood, so as to give them an appearance of growing in the flood. To 
the north, as far as the eye could reach, nothing could he discerned, 
but a watery surface diversified by plantations and by viUages. To 
the south we saw the pyramids of Saccara ; and, upon the east of 
these, smaller monumentB of the same kind, nearer to the Nile. An 
appearance of ruins might be traced the whole way from thd pyni- 
mids of Djiza to those of Saccara ; as if they had b0en once connect- 
ed, so as to constitute one vast cemetery. Be]rond the pyramids of 
Saecara we could perceive the distant mountains of the Said ; an^ 
upon an eminence near the Lybian side of the Nile, appeared a mo- 
nastery of considerable size. Towards the west and south-west, the 
eye ranred over the great Lybian Desert, extending to the utmost 
rerffe cL the horizon, without a single object to interrupt the horror 
oi uie landscape, except dark floating spots, caused by the shadows 
of clouds passing upon the sand. 

The stones of the platform upon the top, as well as most of the oth- 
ers used in constructing the decreasing ranges from the base upwards, 
areof soft limestone, a little harder, and more compact, than what 
Enfflish masons call chmch : whereof Kinp^'s College Chapel at Cam- 
bridge, and great part of Ely Cathedral, is built. It is of a grejrish 
white colour ; and has this property, that when broken with a han\- 
mer, it exhales the fetid odour common to the dark limestone of the 
Dead Sea, and other places ; owing to the disengagement of a gaseous 
sulphureted hvdrogen. This character is very uncommon in white 
limestone, although it may be freouently observed in the darker vari- 
eties. It is now admitted, that tne stones, of which the pyramids 
tumsist, are of the same nature as the calcareous rock whereon they 
atand, and that this was cut away in order to form them : Herodotus 
says, they were brought from the Arabian side of the Nile. Another 
more compact variety of limestone is found in detached masses at the 
iMue of these structures, exactly as it is described by Strabo ; seefti- 
•ng to oonsiBt of mineralized e^mvue, derived from s<Mne animal now 
tinknown. 

Having collected our party upon a sort of platform before the en- 
trance of the passage leading to the interior, and lighted a number of 
Papers, we all descended into its dark mouth. The impression made 
nipon every one of us, in viewing the entrance, was this : that no set 
^men wliatever, could thus have opened a passage, by uncovering 
INredselv the part of the pyramid where the entrance was conceded, 
vnless tney had been previously acquainted with its' situation. First; 
iMoanse its position is almost in the centre of one of its planes, in- 
stead of being at the base. Secondly, that not a trace appears of 
tiiose dilapidations which must have been the result of any search for 
a passage to the interior; such as now diBtinruish the labours of the 
French upon the smaller pyramid, which they attempted to open. 
^Ilie persons who undertook the work, actually opened tbe pyramid 
Ilk the only point, over all its vast surisice, where from the iqipearance 
Af the stones incUned to each other above the mouth oi the passage, 
^y admission to the interior seems to have been originally intended. 

rroceeding down this passage, (which may be coniparea to a chim- 
«cy about a yard wide, inclined, as Greaves affirms, by an anrle of 
jCwSntjMix demes to the platform at the entraiice,] we presenuy ax^ 
«ir«d at a vuflaigu mais of granite ; this scobmi placed on purpose 
ib cbblEB np the passage; but a wa^ has been made romia it, by 
which w« were eiabled to asoend into a seooad ehanwel, slopiDg, in a 
{aatnoy. .dfaniolioQ» tfnrsfda the month of the fast This is what 
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Greaves calls ihefirai gallery ; and hit descriptioii is so minal6, boUi 
as to Uie admeasurements and other circumstances, that it were a 
waste of time to repeat them. Haying ascended along this channel^ 
to the distance of one hundred and ten feet, we came to an horizontal 
passage, leading to a charaher with an angular roof, in the interior of 
the pyramid. 

After once more re-gaining the passage whence these ducts di- 
verge, we examined tiie chamber at the end of it, mentioned by slU 
wiio have described the interior of this building. Its roof is an^- 
lar ; it is formed by the inclination of large masses of stone leaning 
towards each other, like the appearance presented by those masses 
which are above the entrance to the pyramid. Then quitting the 
passage altogether, we climbed the slippery and difficult ascent which 
leads to the principal chamber. The workmanship, from its perfec- 
tion, and its immense proportions, is truly astonishing. All about 
the spectator, as iie proceeds, is a fulness of majesty, mystery, and 
wonder. Presently we entered that " glorious room," as it is called 
by Greaves, where, *' as within some consecrated oratory. Art may 
seem to have contended with Nature." It stands ^^ in the very heart 
ajiil centre of the pyramid, ec\ui-distaut from all its sides, and almost 
iu the midst between the basis and the top. The floor, the sides, the 
roof of it, are all made of vast and exquisite tables of Thebaic mar- 
hie.*' It is often called Oriental granite^ and sometimes Egyplian 
s:ranite^ but it ditfers in no respect .from European g^ranite, except 
the red feldspar enters more largely into the mass than is usual in the 
granite of Europe. So exquisitely are the masses fitted to each other, 
upon the bides ot this chamber, that, having no cement between them« 
it is iin{x>ssihle to force tlie blade of a knife within the joints. This 
has been related before ; but we tried the experiment, and found it 
to be true. There are six ranges of stone from the floor to the roof, 
which is twenty feet high ; and the length of the chamber is about 
twelve yards wide. The roof or ceiling consists of nine pieces, of 
stupendous size and length, traversing the room from side to side, and 
iyiug, like enormous beams, across the top. 

Winds in Egypt. 

The phenomena of tlie winds, so yariable in our climate, are in 
E^pt regularly periodical. In point both of duration and strength, 
the northerly wind predominates. As it blows about nine months in 
the year, the branches of tlie trees, and the trunks themselves, wh^i 
unsheltered, assume its direction. It continues with little intermis- 
sion from tlie end of May till the end of September. 

About the end of September, when the sun repasses the line, the 
wind returns to the east, where it fluctuates till November, when the 
northerly winds again prevail. About the end of February, the 
winds as<riime a southerly direction, and fluctuate exceedingly all the 
dose of April, when the east winds begin to predominate. The sou- 
therly winds are tlie most inconstant, as well as pernicious ; traver- 
sing the arid sands of Africa, uninterrupted by rivulets, lakes, or 
forests, they arrive in Egypt fraught with all the noxious exhalations 
of the desert. At their approach, the serene sky becomes dark and 
heavy ; the sun loses its splendour, and a^f>pears of a dim violet hue ; 
a li^bt warm breeze is perceived, which gradually increases in heat, 
till It almost equals that of an oven. Though no vapour darkens the 
vax^ it becomes so grey and thick with the floating clouds of impalpa- 
ble sand, that it is sometiiii^i necessaxy to light candle at tioanHiay . 
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Every green leaf is soon shrivelled, and every thing formed of wood 
is warped and cracked. The effect of these winds on animated bo- 
dies is eqnaJly pernicious, and when they blow in sudden squalls, thcv 
sometimes occasion immediate death. Re^iration becomes quicK 
and difficult, the pores of the skin are closed, and a feverish habit is 
induced by suppressed perspiration. The ardent heat pervades every 
substance, and the element of water, divested of its coolness, is ren- 
dered incapable of mitigfating the intolerable sensation excited. 
Dead silence reigns in the streets; the inhabitants, by confining them- 
selves to their houses, vainly attempt to elude the showers of ^e 
penetrating dust, which, according to the Oriental expression, will 
enter an egg through the pores of the shell. 

Soil of Egypt. 
After the annual inundation, the soil of Egj-pt is covered with a 
stratum of pure black mould of different degrees of density, propor- 
tional to the column of water by whicli it is deposited. This mould, 
or rather slime of an adhesive and unctuous quality, has a strong 
affinity for water, and suffers contraction in the fire. By desiccation 
in the air, its colour is gradually changed from black to a yellowish 
brown. When subjected to chemical analysis, it is found to consist 
chiefly of alumine of pure clay, with a sjnall quantity of silex ; but 
the proportions of these ingredients vary according to the place where 
the slime is collected. In the immediate vicinity of tlie Nile, it 
contains a considerable quantity of siliceous sand, wliich, being most 
ponderou<?, is soonest deposited. This mud is so tenacious, that a 
considerable intermixture of sand increases its* fertility ; and henc^ 
the soil derives some advantage from the rapid winds of the south, 
which convey the sand in imiAense clouds from the desert to mingle 
with the slime of the Nile. 
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The Barbary states occupy that long, narrow country, lying along 
the Mediterranean sea on the nortli, and the Sahara or .Great Desert 
on the south, and extending from Egypt on the east to the Atlantic 
on the west. 
• The Barbary states are ^ve in number, via. 1. Barca. 2. Tripoli. 
3. Tunis. 4. Algiers. 5. Morocco. 

Persons and Habits of the Moors, 
The inhabitants of Morocco are in general of a swarthy complex- 
ion, strong limbed, active, and hardy; enduring the heats of sum- 
mer, and the rains of winter, with surprizing resolution. The wo- 
men are celebrated for the brilliancy of^ their eyes, and some of them 
have beautiful skins ; but a man may dwell a long time in one of 
their cities before he has an opportunity of seeing a single female of 
this description in the streets. 

The dress of the natives is peculiarly graceful : the distinctions ^f 
rank are marked by the fineness of the stuffs, and not by any forma- 
tion of the materials ; but as this country is inhabited by different na- 
tions, the dresses as well as the persons vary, according to the people 
from whom they have descended. 
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TheBereben, or ancient utires wlw iDiknr Uieiroriguttl costomfv 
aa4 have retired lo the moontaint to enjojr libert]r» oompoee a distinct 

species. 

The Arabs, too, are ezcecdinglv nvmenms, and range from pJace 
to place with their ilocks vdA bms ; but more of them subsist by de* 
predatioDS, and by plundering caraTans, than by honest labour. 

The Jews are the chief traders, factors, ana bankers, and they 
make ample amends for the taxes with which they are loaded. 

The reoeg^oes, or those who have renouneed the Christian &ith, 
form a distinct class ; and the slayes, who are verv numerous, and who 
are treated with unusual Beverity, compose anotner. 

The Moors make short visits, and are, in general, ^[itertained witli 
roffee and sherbet ; on particular occasions, there ib provided a dish 
composed of balls made of flour and water, and brought to table in a 
strong soup with stewed fowls and flesh. They use the eastern me- 
thod of sitting cross-legged on the floor, arranging their dishes on a 
large piece of Morocco father, which serves for tM>le and cloth. 

In tnis countv there is no establishment for the conveyance of let- 
ters, or despatches ; but there are messengers who will travel a bun- 
ilred and fifty miles for a Babary ducat, equal to about three shillings 
aod sixpence sterUng. This journey they accomplish in three dajs, 
<*ombatiog every danger, from wild beasts and men, with amazmg 
intropidity. 

The Moors are equal by birth, and know no distinction, except 
those which are derived from official employments^ on resigning 
these, they Jreturn to the common mass of citizens; thus may the poor- « , 
est man pretend without presumption, to tlie hand of the daughter of j 
*' e Tno3t opulent. Tho caprice of a prince, may precipitate the lat- 
ter into ruin ; and the former may, by a similar change of fortune, j 
\>o c leva'ed to a state of wealth and honour. 

Morocco. 

IMorocco is bounded N. by the straits ofGibraltarandthe Mediter- 
ranean ; E. by Algiers ; S. by the Sahara, and W. by the Mediterra- 
nean. U extends from 29** to 36® N. latitude, and contains upwards 
t)f 300,000 square miles. 

The population, according to Jackson, who refers to the imperial 
registers as his authority, is 14,886,000. Others reckon it at onh 
.■.,000,(KK). 

Of the Emperor of Morocco. 

The emperor has unbouDded power over the lives and fortunes of 
his subjects. His laws as soon as enacted, are proclaimed throughout 
his domiuioDs, and received with an implicit veneration ; those who 
die in the execution of his commands are supposed to be admitted im- 
mediately into Paradise ; and those who receive their death from his , 
own hands, to enjoy the greatest haf)piness a future state can afibrd. 
His ba->haws prostrate themselves before him, kiss the ground, and 
'•isinsf embrace his feet. The emperor is sole heir of all his subjects ; 
' he seizes the whole of their effects, only making such provision for J 
Jheir families as he may think proper. ^ j| 

He goes every day to the place where he administers justice. He 
listens to every one, foreigrners or subjects, men or women, rich or 
})oor ; every one has a right to appear before him and explain the na- 
ture of his cauFc. When he condemns any to death, the body of the 
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male&ctor is left at the plao6 of executkm until it please faim to for- 
give; hia fhe&ds then repair to the corpse, procl^ the pardoB, car- 
ry it away, and perform the rights of sepulture. 

Religion of ike Moor$. . 

Friday is the day of prayer ; labour is suspended, aid the mosques 
are devoutly attended. W hen prayers are orer, the Moors visit each 
other, meet in places of public amusement, and pass the day in recrea- 
tion. At tibe aawn of morning, the public crier ascends the terrace 
of the mosque, and chaunts uoud the general prayer ; this ceremo- 
ny is repeated at noon and sun-set. 

The Moors scrupulously observe all the austerities of their Lent. 
The person detected in their violation is punished. 

They believe in the immortality of the soul ; but this, in respect to 
the fromen, attaches only to those whose conjugal fidelity has been 
inviolate. After death, these become celestial beauties ; annihila- 
tion attends the rest. 

Carthage. 

The ship in which, says M. de Chateaubriand, I left Alexandria, 
having arrived in the port of Tunis, we cast anchor opposite to the 
ruins of Carthage. 1 looked at them, but was unable to make out 
what they could be. I perceived a few Moorish huts, a Mahometan 
hermitage at the point of a projecting cape, sheep browzing amooff 
ruins ; — ^ruins, so far from striking, that I could scarely distinguish 
them from the ground on which they lay. This was Cajihage ! 

From the sum^)it of Byrsa, the eye embraces the ruins, which are 
more numerous than is generally maagined : they resemble those of 
Sparta, having nothing left in tolerable preservation, but covering 
an extensive space. I saw them in the month of February ; the fig, 
olive, and carob trees, were already clothed with their young leaves ; 
large angelicas and acanthuses formed verdant thickets among firag- 
ments of marUe of 'every colour. In the distance my eye wandered 
over the isthmus, the double sea, distant islands, a pleasing country, 
bluish lakes, and azure mountains. I beheld forests, ships, aqueducts, 
Moorish viilaj^es, Mahometan hermitages, minarets, and the white 
buildings of Tunis. Millions of starlings in flocks, that looked liktt 
clouds, flew over my bead. Surround^ by the gprandest and the 
most moving recollections, I thought of Dido, of Sophonisba, of the 
noble wife of Asdnibal ; I contemplated the vast plams which entomb 
llie lemons of HaDnibal,^cipio, and Caesar ; my eyes sought the sita 
of Utica ; but, alas ! the rums of the palace of Tiberius still exist at 
Capri, and in vain you look for the %pot occupied by Cato's house at 
Utica ! The Vandals and Moors passed successively before my memo- 
ry ; which exhibited to me as the last picture, St Louis expiring on 
the ruins of Carthage. 

OF THE MONGEARTS. 

The numerous nations that inhabit the coasts of the Mediterranean jjl^ 
from Egypt to the western ocean, and the internal regions of .JBarba-' 
rj^ as far as Mount Atlas, are composed of different races ; as the ori- 
ginal natives, Arabs, Vandals, and Moors, formerly driven from 
Spain. Zaara, or the Desert of Barbary, as fiir as the river Niger, 
contains a variety of wandering nations, all proceedii^ from the 
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Arabs, Moors, ftnd fugitire Portuguese, which are mbdivided lAtd 
different tribes ; of g|b^ the most considerable are the Mongearts. 

Religion and Education of the Mongearts. 
Religion, according to these people, is Mahometanism in its parity. 
They offer up their prayers several times in a day, but never in pub- 
lic, unless a Mahometan priest be present. 

Manners of the Mongearts, 
The laws of hospitality are universally observed in Zaara. Scarce- 
ly does a stranger appear before the tents, when the first person who 
fterceires him points out that particular one to which he is to go. If 
the master be not there, the wife or slave advances to meet him, stops 
him at twenty paces distance, and brings him a draught of milk for 
his refreshment. His camels are then unloaded, his effects are ran- 
•j^eA round him, a mat, of which the owner deprives himself, is ^ven 
hi^n, with whatever else is necessary to guard nim from the injuries of 
tlie air. His an|^ are deposited near those of the master of tne tent ; 
rithcr that they may not suffer from the dew, or to guard against ill 
intentions on the part of the man unknown. A repast is then pre- 
pared. 
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This coARt is subdivided into the Grain coast, the Ivory coast, the 
(;!old coast, the Slave coast, and the kingdoms of Benin and Biafra. 
Besides these, the kingdoms of Ashantee and Dahomy, situated in 
I he interior, behind the Grold and'Slave coasts, are usually included 
\indev the head of Guinea. 

« 

Of (he Country and Climate. 

\s all Nigritia and Guinea lie within the tropic of Cancer, the air 
U e.«.i:c^sivery hot ; and the flat country being overflowed a great part 
of the vearby periodical rains, the climate is unhealthy. Many 
part^ of the country are extremely fertile, and abound witli the most 
^olicioiis fruits ; nor is it uncommon to behold on the same tree, fruit 
nnd blossoms tog-ether. Before the breezes ^rise, which spring up 
flnout noon, the lieat of the sun is intoleraole ; hut afterwards re- 
rrcfsliing- praios render the country supportable. Thunder and rain, 
V. ith a sort of suffocating heat, prevail during four months in the year. 
The tornadoes soinetimes produce most dreadful scenes ; dartcness 
romes on at mid-day, and the thunder and lightning are more awful 
(lian can be conceived by an European: the whole face of nature 
^c'*ms su'ldenly changed. 

Titc rich wear a shurt with long sleeves, rings of iron interspersed 
with bells round their legs, and a scymitar by UMjir sides. Every son 
i\>i)ows the profession of his father. Like the other natives of these 
reorioua, they suppose that white men, as they can read and interpret 
tiio meaning of writing, are favoured with familiar spirits. 

Dahomy 
Dahomy is a considerable kingdom situated behind the conntrtef 
ou tiie Slave coast. 
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The ^verament of Dahomy is the most unqualified despotism that 
exists.* There is no intermeaiate d^pree of subordination between 
the king and the slave, at least in the royal presence, where the prime 
minister is obliged to prostrate himself with as much submission as 
the meanest of bis slaves. All acknowledge the right of the sove- 
reign to dispose of their persons and proper^. B^ond the precincts 
of tiie palace the ministers enjoy eminent privileges. Though forbid- 
den to wear sandals, and other ornaments peculiar to royalty, or to 
use such an umbrella as a white man ; yet their inferiors must salute 
them with bent knees and clapping of hands ; they may sit on high 
stools, ride. on horseback, be carried in hammocks, wear silk, main- 
tain a numerous retinue, with large umbrellas of their own kind, 
flags, drums, trumpets, and other musical instruments ; but the mo- 
ment they enter the royal gate, all these insignia are laid aside. The 
silk garment is substituted for a tunic and a pair of drawers ; the 
neck is adorned with a string of coral ; a pair of broad silver brace- 
lets encircle the wrists ; at the side hangs a scymitar, while the hand 
grasps an ivory club. Thus equipped, one of the ministers of state 
IS always in waiting at the palace gate ; and in this garb only may he 
enter, with the utmost caution, and not till the monarch's permission 
be signified by one of the women. On his entrance he crawls to- 
wards the apartment of audience on bis bands and knees, till he ar- 
rive in the rayal presence ; where he lays himself flat on his belly, 
rubbing his head in the dust, and uttering the most humiliating ex- 
pressions. 

Of the Army^ Money ^ and Palaces of Dahomy, 
The Kin^r maintains a standing army, commanded by an agaow or 
general, with other subordinate ofiiccrs who must hold themselves in 
readiness to take the field at the command of the sovereign. The 
payment of the troops depends principally on the success of the ex- 
peditions in which they are engaged. On extraordinary occasions, 
all the males able to bear arms are obliged to repair to the standard. 

Within the walls of the palaces are immured three thousand wo- 
men. Of these, several hundreds arc trained to the use of arms, are 
regularly exercised and go through their evolutions with as much ex- 
pertness as the male soldiers. This singularity always attracts the 
attention of Europeans, when they are presented with the spectacle 
of a review of female troops. Whatever has been said of the Ama- 
xont of antiouity may be applied to these female warriors. 

The well known shemRjalled cowriex, which come irom the Maldiva 
islands, are the currency of this country, wliere a thousand of them 
are equal to half a crown. In the country, among private people, 
they circulate loose ; but all disbursements from the king are made 
in oranches strung with cowries, containing two thousand each, de- 
ductiujg one fortieth fttrl as a perquisite to the king's women for 
stringing them. 
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The following are the countries on this coast, arranged Ijq geogta- 
jphical order : 

v^ I. Loango extend from cape St. Catherine in lat. 2^ 20' S. to the 
'Jiver Zaire> a dUtjihce «Fmore than 400 miles. 
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2. Congo, bounded N. by the rirer Zaire or Congo, which sepa- 
rates it from Lioaiigo ; S. by Angola, from which it is separated by 
the river Dande. 

3. Angola lies immediately south of Conro, and extends on tbe 
coast from the mouth of the Dande to that of the Coanza. j 

4. Benguela lies immediately south of Angola, and extends on the 
coast from Coanza river to cape Negro in 16^ 5' S. Ut 

Of the Climate of Congo. 

Benguela, Angola, Congo, and Loango, are mostly undkr the do- * 
minion of the Portuguese, who have great numbers of n^ro princes | 
subject to them. By giving some account of Congo, which is the 
most considerable nation, every thing interesting will be described ; 
belonging to them all. I 

Congo, tlioujsrh situated near the equator, enjoys a tolerably temper- j 
ate climate. The winter begins in March, and their summer in Sep- I 
tember. The winds in winter, through all these regions, drive the ' 
clouds towards the mountains ; where, being gathered and compress- j 
ed, the J are seen hovering on the tops, and soon after discharge them- \ 
selves in showers. During their summer, the winds clear the south- 
crn skies, and drive the rain into the northern regfions ; thereby cool-, 
Lng the air, the heat of which would be otherwise insupportable. 

Persons and Manners of the Congpese. 

The aboriginal natives were in general black ; but, since their in- 
lermarriages with the Portuguese, many of them are of an olive co- 
lour. Their hair is woolly, their eyes are of a lively black, and tbej 
have not either the flat noses or thick lips of the negro race. They 
are in general of a middle stature ; and, though darker, resemble the 
Portuguese. 

They are characterized as a courteous and affable people, open to 
<;onviction, and quick in apprehension; but, at the same time, proud 
and revengeful, frequently poisoning one another on tbe slightest pro- 
vocation, though death be tne certam consequence of detection. Be- 
fore the arrival of tlie Portuguese, the natives wore a piece of palm- 
tree cloth round their waists, and the skins of several animals in the 
form of aprons. The women wore small caps, which were also used 
by the other sex : but these modes of dress are, in general, became 
. obsolete. 

Of their Kno'ochdgey Arts ana^Jimusements. 

In learning and science, they are as ignorant as it is possible to con- 
ceive; not having any characters to express themselves in writing, 
they have neither records nor histories. They compute their years 
by winter seasons, their months by the full moon, and their days by 
the appearance of tbe sun ; but they are ignorant of the inferior di- 
visions of time. 

Tliose artificers are most esteemed, who are capable of working in 
iron ; from* a tradition that the first blacksmith was elevated to the ^ 
throne of Congo : nevertheless, even in this art, tliey have made Ut- 
ile improvemement. 

«i 
Congo. 

The language of Congo and the neighbouring states, differs venL 
aoalcrially Uom all the known laogaages of the &^ro?s of J*fpfthdlK 
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Persons ani DresM^ of the Inhalntanfs, 4(fe 

Africa; bat| Irom the ccwioiu vocabularies obtained by Captata. 
Tuckcy, it would seem that there is a radical affinity between all the 
lang^ag^ of Southern Africa, and that these lan^ages hare perva- 
ded the greater part of that portion of the continent, and extended 
even to the eastern coast 

The principal amusements are music and dancing ; and, in the lat- 
ter, they are remarkable fiir their exact observance of time. 

Religion and Oovemment, 

Idolatry is prevalent in a g^eat part of the country ; yet they ac- 
knowledge the existence oi an omnipotent Being, whom thev call 
^zambian Pongu ; but imagine that he commits me care of all sub- 
lunary things to subordinate deities, who preside over the various 
powers of nature. In the eastern part of the kingdom, where pagan- 
ism is universal, the priests pretend to the gift of divination, to pre- 
vent the effect of charms, and to relieve the diseased. A great ec- 
clesiastical officer, styled Shalome, presides over the priests, and is 
reg'arded as a kind of Pope, to whom oblation is made of the first 
fruits of the earth. Among other notions which the natives entertain 
of this high-priest, there is one which must lessen the pleasure he 
Avonld otherwise derive from their veneration. They imagine tha^he 
is either exempt from death, or that if he were to die like other men, 
tlie world would be at an end ; and to prevent the c?.lmity, no sooner 
is his life in danger, either from age or disease, than his successor i^ 
ordered to despatch him with his own hand, after which he succeeds 
to this elevated but precarious office. - 

The government of this country is heredilary and despotic, the king 
commanding the lives and property of all his subjects : he is the sole 
proprietor of all lands within liis dominions, which he confers on 
whom he pleases, reserving an annual tribute to himself; on failure 
of the payment of which, and not unfrequently to gratify a minister, 
the old possessors are turned out, and the aMuent reduced to beggary. 



CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 



The colony of the cape of Good Hope, now belonging to the Bri- 
tish, is bounded N. and E. by Caffraria; S. by the Indian ocean, 
and W. by tlie Atlantic ocean. It w nearly 600 miles long from east 
to west, and on an average about 200 broad. The area is estimated 
at 120,000 square miles. 

The population in 18i0 was estimated at 81,000, of whom one third 
were whites, and the rest negroes or Hottentots. 

Perions and Dress of the Inkabilants. 
Thr persons of the Hottentots are tall, but their hands and feet are. 
small, in comparison of the other parts of their bodies, which mav b^ 
considered as a charabteristic mark of this nation. The rent of their 
nose is very low, by means of which the distance of the eyes from 
each olber is greater than in Europeans. Their skin is of a yellowish 

tiwn hue, resembling that of an European in one of the last staj^es 
the jaundice ; this colour, however, is not observable in the whites 
the eves. 
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404> HoUentot Houses, Kraals ^ Food^ and Oxen* 

Tbeir ^^s consists principally in besmearing' their bodies all orer 
with fat, ir>|vhich there is mixed a little soot. This is neirer wiped 
ofT, so that as the dnst and filth, with their sooty ointment, contiaually 
« adheres to the skin, the natural hue is concealed, and chang^ from a 
bright amber brown to a browisb yellow colour. Those who have oc« 
casionally seen a Hottentot completely cleansed, say, that ooe be- 
Kmeared looks less naked, and is as it were more complete, than in his 
natural state ; and that the skin of a Hottentot unfif'reased, seems to 
exhibit some defect in dress, like shoes that want blacking. 

Of Hottentot Houses^ Kraals, Food, and Oxen. 

The huts of the natives are elliptical^ beioDg formed by fixing* into 
the ground several larg« sticks, which are bent at the top, so as to de« 
scribe an arch, and then covered with mats sewed together. The 
only opening into these huts is at the entrance, which is seldom more 
than three feet high, and answers the triple purpose of chimney, door, 
and window. Their whole furniture consists of a few earthen vessels 
for dressing their victuals, and holding their milk, butter, or water- 
The fire-place is in the middle of each hut, by which means the w^ls 
are not so much exposed to fire, and they derive this advantage, that 
when they sit or lie in a circle round it, the whole company equally 
enjoy the'benefit of its warmth. 

A kraal, or village, consists of twenty or more huts, placed near 
each other in a circular form, containing frequently three or four 
hundred persons, who live together with great harmotiy. If any fam- 
ily diflerences arise, the nei^hbous are as zealous to reconcile con- 
lending parties, as more enlightened nations are to check the appear- 
ance of public dancrcr, never desisting till they have fully restored 
peace and ti-anquillity. Bv the circular form of the kraal, with the 
duors inwards, a kind of yard or court is made, in which the cattle are 
kept in the nipht. The milk, as soon as it is taken from the cow, is 
pnt to other milk that is curdled, and kept in a leathern sack, the 
hair)' side being inwards, so that they never drink it while it is sweet. 
The only domestic animals are dogs ; and there is hardly a hut with- 
out one or more of these faithful creatures, which are absolutely ne- 
rrssary, as well to guard the cattle, as to prevent the approach of 
wild beasts. 

The Hottentots have been stigmatized as a most filthy people, they 
eat the entrails of beasts, but not till after they have been washed, and 
boiled in the blood of the animal, or roasted on coals. They some- 
times boil their meat, but more frequently eat it raw, tearing it to 
pieces with their fingers, and devouring it voraciously. 

When a young man i«; disposed to marry, and has obtained the con- 
sent of the parents, he selects two or three of his best oxen, and drives 
f iiem to the house of his intended bride's relations, attended by as ma- 
ny friends as he can prevail upon to accompany bim. The oxen are 
slain, and the whole assembly besmear themselves with the fat. The 
men then sit on the ground in a ring, the centre of which is occupied 
by the bride<?room ; and the women form a similar ring round the 
bride. In this situation they continue, till the priest comes and per- 
t'onrj? tlie ceremonies. 
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By James G, Pereival, M, D. 
VARIETIES OP THE HUMAN RACE. 

Ths yarieties of the human race may be distributed according to 
their physical conformation, or their lan^ages, or both of these may 
be combined to form one uniform arrangement, in which the prima* 
ry divisions may be taken from the conformation, and the secondary 
from the distinction of languages. The physical conformation in* 
eludes shape and complexion, and under these general heads embra* 
ces the form of the skull, the facial angle or inclination of the fore- 
head, the general form of the face, the features, the colour and tex- 
ture of the hair and skin, the colour and sh^pe of the eyes, iScc.^* 
Languages are distinguished by their roots, or radicals, the simple 
names m the most universal objects, and by their grammatical struc- 
ture, or the rules according to which words are inflected and combi- 
ned, so as to form a sentence. In the following sketch, the primary 
divisions or races will be drawn from the physical conformation, the 
secondary from the afllnities of language."^ 

L THS CAVCASIAlf BAGS. 

Characterised by a skull nearly spherical or regularly rounded, 
and an oval shape of the entire head. Facial angle, in the adult, 
86^» Face oval and straight. Forehead high and prominent Nose 
narrow at the base, elevated, and rather aquiline ; mouth small and 
well formed ; lips thin ; chin full and rounded : whole figure rounded 
and symmetrical. This race alone furnishes ideal models for the 
statuary. Complexion fair, when not exposed to the sun and weather. 
This is true of the higher ranks of the Arabs and Hindoos, who live 
secluded in their palaces and harems. Cuticle transparent ; cheeks 
tinged with blushes. Hair fine, and of all shades from black to yollow 
and red ; more or less disposed to curl, but never frizzled. Eyes cor* 
responding to the general complexion, varving from deep black, 
through eveiy shade of grey, to light blue. . There are two varieties 
of complexion in this race, the brown and the light The complex- 
ion of the hroum variety is pure white, but by exposure tans, or be- 
comes brown ; eyes generally dark ; hair black, or dark brown, 
sometimes dark i«d. The complexion of the light variety is very 
fair and ruddy, with a thinner cuticle ; by exposure it freckles, or 
becomes reddish : hair light brown, yellow^ or ligrht red. and sometimes 
flaxen* Eyes blue or light grey. The person is larger and more in- 



* The greater part of the materiab, on the subject of Languaget^ 
are taken firom the Mithridates of Adelung and Vater. 
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2 Appendix. 

dined to corpulence, and the eyes smaller than in the browM Tarie(|f. 
It is prinripaUy confined to the Gothic family^ which it characteri- 
ses. All the other families of this race belong to the brown variety. 
The Hindoos and the ancient Eg'yptians, with their descendants the 
Copts, belongs to this Yace ; but are considered by Blomenbach inter- 
mediate between it and the Malay or Negro. 

1st Family. The Basques orBiscavans ; the descendants of the 
ancient Cantabri ; proper name Escnaldnnac : inhabit both sides of 
the Pyrenees, at their western extremity, both in France and Spain, 
in the provinces of Biscay and Navarre. 1'he language is radicallj 
distinct from all known languages, complex in its s&ucture, abound- 
ing' in vowels and aspirates ; it is now confined to the country aiul the 
lower classes. The Basques have retained their pecnhar manners* 
and their municipal independence from the time of the Romans. — 
There arc three principal dialects of the language ; the Labortani- 
an in France and Navarre, the Guipuscoan, and the Biscay an. It is 
not cultivated.* It has been grammatized by the Spanish ecclesias- 
tics, and several rclig^ious booKs have been translated into it ; but it 
has no peculiar literature. It has recently been illustrated by WO- 
liam Humboldt. They have many traditional song^, and histories ; 
some of which relate to their conlosts with the Romans. They are a 
lively, ingenious people, with dark complexions', and slender and el- 
egant persons. 

2d Family. Twi Celtic ; the descendants of the ancient Celts or 
Gauls, and Beln^a?. There arc two principal divisions, which in the 
Mithridates form distinct families. 

1. The pure Celtic; proper name, Gael or Cael. The ancient Gauls 
of Franco were of this division. Thev were the first settlers of the 
British Islands ; to the western parts of which they are now confined. 

Lanc'-nn^cs or dialects now spoken. 1. The Irish or Erse. Proper 
T)9me, Cnol Erinarh, (Western Gael.) The lan^ag'e of the low 
In^h, particularly in the W. and S. districts, where it is spoken bj 
most of the natives; not cultivated ; strongly ^ttural, as are all its 
kindred lang-uaii^es. The N. E. of Ireland is pnncipally occupied by 
Lowland Scotch ; and the iS. E. by Enp^lish and Flemish colonists. 

2. Highland Scotch or Gaehc, Cael Dun (Mountain Gael) or 
Caledonians; confined to the Highlands above the Grampians, and to 
the Hebrides ; s*>oken ofencrally by the common people ; not cultiva- 
ted. The Highland Gael retained their original manners and institu- 
tions, unimpaired, till the middle of the last century. They were 
governed by their chiefs, by a peculiar feudalism of 'a simpler char- 
acter than that of the Germans, approaching to the patriarchal gov- 
ernment. This is now abolished. They, as well as the Irish, have 
no written national literature, but many traditional songs, and me- 
trical liiHories, which were recited 'from one generation to another, 
like those of the American savages. Every chief had his bard, 
wliose duty was to celebrate his exploits. The celebrated poems of 
Ossian profess to have been taken from these ancient traditions, but 
arc of disputed authenticity. The Irish and Gaelic languages have 
been grammatized, and translations of the Bible and other religious 
books, have been made into them. 

3. Manks. The native dialect of the isle of Mao ; vei^ corrupt. 



''' By this we mean, not writtea, nor made the Tdiicle of a nation- 
al Hteifuture. 
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by mixture with Norse and English words ; confined to the lower 
classes. AU these dialects are so nearly related, as to be mutually 
intelligible. 

II. Cimbric or German Celtic. The descendants of tlie Bellas ; 
occupied England at the Koman conquest ; driven by the Saxons mto 
the mountains of Wales and Cornwall. Proper name Kv mreg. The 
language has a Celtic character, but abounds in words of Gothic 
ori^n ; not easily intelligible to the Gael. Dialects now spoken. — 
1. Welsh ; confined to the mountains of Wales ; in Cornwall it is 
quite extinct, except in a few words. The Welsh cannot be called 
a cultivated language, though it has always had its bards, or poets, 
of which miiuy early specimens are preserved. 2. Breton ; the com- 
mon language of Bretagne, where it is spoken by a population of 
about one million. They are not tliought to be aescendants of the 
ancient Gauls, who were blended with their conquerors, the Romans, 
and Franks ; but a colony of Britons in the fi^i century. 

3d. Family. The German or Gothic Descendants of tlie an- 
cient Germans, Goths, Scandinavians, &c. ; known to the Romans at 
an early period. I'he Gauls under Brennus, the Cimbri and Teuto- 
nes, and most of the Northern barbarians, who orerrun their em- 

Eire, were of this family. Characterised by their light complexion, 
lue eyes and yellow hair. The langiiaspe is strong and nervous, 
abounding in consonants, and comparatively simple in its structuj*e. 
It has many affinities to the Greek and Persian. It is naturally di- 
vided into two great classes, the Upper or that spoken in the SoutJb 
of Germany, and the Lower, or that spoken in the N., in Scandina- 
via, and in England. The former is harsh, broad, and guttural. The 
latter soft, close, and comparatively free from aspirates. The former 
included the Gothic, Suevic, Alemannic, Lombartl, Burgiiudian, &c. 
The latter the Frank, Frisian, Saxon, and Scandinavian. These 
have been blended variously, so as to give rise to the modern spoken 
and written languages of this Family, which now occup\ all the cen- 
tral, N., and N. W. parts of Europe. These may be subdivided into 
two ^reat classes, the Dutch and the Scandinavian, to which the 
English may be subjoined as an appendix. 

I. The Dutch or Teutonic. Proper name Deut or Theut (a peo- 
ple.) The two great written languages are the German, and the 
Low Dutchk 

1. The German or High Dutch, formed in the fifteenth century, 
out of the dialect of Upper Saxony ; its basis the translation of the 
Bible by Luther : it has since been carried to a high degree of per- 
fection, and is now the langoiage of government, religion, literatuic, 
and all well educated society, throughout the entire Gerir.an peo- 
ple.* Although abounding in consonants and aspij-ates, it is flexible 
and singularly adapted to vei*bification ; it is very copious, abounds 
in inflexions, and has a great facility in compounding words. It is 
inverted in its structure, and in its best writers, nearly all its worda 
are of native origin. Its national literature has been principally 
formed in the last and the pra«?ent century. At the head. of it are 
Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland, Ga^the, and Schiller. This lanpfMcige 
extends over the whole of Germany, a great part of Switzerland, 



* It is styled by the Germans, in their very expressive language, 
Umgangs-fiprache, the language of circulation or general intercourse. 
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Almoc, Pnusia, Silesia, and the Gennan cokmies in Bohemia, Mora- 
▼ia, Hungary, and Transylvania, and the more recent ones in N. 
and S. Amenca, and the S. of Russia. The present German was 
preceded by three written dialects, in Germany, which were cultiFa- 
ted between the I2th and 1 6th centuries, viz. the Upper Dutch or 
Alemannic, in the Court of Suabia, and the S. imperial cities ; the 
Low Saxon or Piatt Dutch in the court of Brunswiok, and the 
N. cities ; and the Upper Saxon or Misnian, at the Electoral court 
of Saxony. These have now sunk into provincial dialects. 

2 The Low Dutch or Netherlandish. This has its origin in the 
•Id Frisic, but has been gradually blended with the Frank, Low 
Saxon, and French, till it has assumed its present form. It was first 
cultivated at the courts of Flanders and Brabant, before the 16th 
century, i^ere it formed the written Flemish. After Holland gain- 
ed its liberties in the 16th century, it became the centre of refine- 
ment, as well as power, and the language took its present form. It is 
little known abroad, as a literary language, though it has been care- 
fully cultivated. It boasts some high names, such as Bilderdyk and 
VondeL It approaches nearer to the English in its form and struc- 
ture, than the German. 

The vernacular dialects of the Dutch, are very numerous, and 
may be reduced to three divisions. 1. The Upper Dutch fOber 
Deutsch) in the S., the broadest and roughest of alL It is suodivi- 
ded into two sections, a. The Alemannic or Western, including the 
following principal dialects ; Swiss, Grison, Alsatian, Swabian, Up- 
per and Lower Paltz, Westerwald, &c. b. The Lonffobardian or 
Eastern, much the roughest of the two, including the flowing dia- 
lects ; Bavarian, Austrian, Tyrolian, Stirian, &c. and a peculiar dia- 
lect in the hilly districts of Verona and V icenza, in Italy, where it is 
entirely surrounded by the Italian. Colonies of the Upper Dutch 
settled very early in Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia, Hungparv and Tran- 
sylvania, where they have formed peculiar dialects. The German Jews 
have a peculiar diafect, very much comipled with Polish and Hebrew. 

2. Tne Low Dutch (Nieder Deutsch) in the N., much softer and 
flatter than the former. It may be divided into four sections, a. 
The Frank, now extinct, originally in We6t|>ha]ia and Hanover, b. 
The Frisic, on the sea coast, nearly extinct, including three dialects. 
The Batavian, the original language of Holland, now confined to 
three towns in W. Fnesland, closely resembles the English. The 
East Frisian or Kauchish, originally extended from the Elbe to the 
Ems, now confined to five islands on the coast, and a few insulated 
districts in the heaths of Westphalia. The North Frisian, spoken 
in a considerable district on the W. coast of Sleswig and in the ad- 
joining islands, and adso in the island of Heligoland : they adliere to 
their ]anguaf|;« and customs with great obstinacy, c. Tne Nether- 
landish, spoken throughout the Netherlands, except on tibe S. fron- 
tier, where a very corrupt French is spoken ; includes several pro- 
vincial dialects, of whicn the principal are those of Holland and 
Zealand, and the Flemish, d. The Low Saxon (Piatt Deutsch), 
spoken throughout the N. of Germany, below the mountains of the 
Rhine and Thuringia, in S. Sleswig, tfrandenburgh, Pomerania, Ru- 
fv'en, Prussia, a^ far as the Niemen, and Silesia. The eastern Germans 
of this division are colonies of an early date, who rooted out the 
original languages of the countries they settled. This dialect is 
spoken the purest in Holstein and Lunebnrgh ; on the S. it is harsh- 
er and more corrupt The principal provinciaiisms are those of 
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Holstein, Slcswig, Wismar, Luneburgh, Brunswick, the Hartz, tb« 
Prussian and Westphalian. 

3. The Middle Dutch in central Germany, bounded north by the 
low conntries of Westphalia and Saxony, and 8. by the Maine. It 
is formed out of the two former, and is intermediate in its charac- 
ter. Its oldest dialect was the East Frank, formed out of a mixture 
of the old Frank and Alemannic in Thuringia. The present provin- 
cialisms are the Misnian and Upper Saxon, from which tlte nioilero 
German is formed; the Erzgebirg, Thuringian, Hessian, Franconian, 
&c. 

II. The Scandinavian. This was originally derived from the Low 
Dutch : a colony of Gotlis, or Upper Dutch, aftei-wartis scitlcd in 
Sweden at a very early period, and modiiied their laiigi^g^e and in- 
stitutions. They have remained so long distinct, tViat lhe\ may now 
be considered as formmg a separate class. Tlie old Ts'orso and 
Icelandic approach the nearest to the original language. Those lan- 
guages are simpler in their structure tlian the German, and in this 
respect resemble the English. The Icelandic however has numer- 
ous inflexions. The definite aiticle is a syllable suffixed to tlie noun, 
and the passive verb is formed by suffixing s. or st. to the active. 

The languages now spoken are, I . I'he Danish ; spoken in Jutland, 
N. Slcswig and the Danisli islands, purest in Zealand ; there is little 
difference of dialect. It has been carefully cultivated at Copenha- 
^en during the last half century, and has now some important names 
in its literature, such as Evald, Oehlcnsrhlager, Foersom, Bag'f;eyen, 
Iec. There are Danish colonies in Greenland and the West Indies, 
and the Danish has become the language of government and good 
society throughout Norway. 

2. Norse or Norwegian. This was the langun<re of the old Nor- 
mans, who invaded and overran the W. sliorcs uf Europe, as far as 
the Mediterranean. They however disappeared in those count rics 
among the conquered. Tlicy settled the .^l.etlands and Orknry**. and 
Caithness ; but their language is now ro(>ti'd out there In the Enp-Ush. 
It is at present confined to the remoter districts of Norway, when- ihe 
prevailing language is Danish. The pcor^lc of tt.e Faroe it-lmids 
■peak a dialect of Norwegiim. The old Norse wa'j the same a., the 
original Icelandic, and was the language of tho ancient SkiaLls, 
many of whose pieces are preserved, the piincipal of which are the 
£dda and Volnspa, and the Siigas. 

3. Icelandic. This was originally Norwegian. The natives were 
a very early colony from Norway. They caJ! their hnfjur-ee .A^or- 
ranisK. The language was early cultivated, and there are ren. a ins 
of it as far back as tlie r2th century. It is now cul'ivatiNj with 
great zeal, considering the unfortunate cirrurr.stoncos of the j.rr.»>lo. 
They have always cultivated poetr}-, and ha\ e recently transbied 
Klopstock and Milton. The common peonle are a^* well ei]ncpfe?d 
as any in Europe. The Icelandic has a more antique fo'in than its 
kindred languages, and abounds more in in fli»x ion ? an^l invor«i{ns. 
There are four dialects, of which the E. is the oldest and ifurchi. On 
the W. coast it is mixed with DaniBh. 

4. Swedish. Sweden was settled by two 'races, the Swedes in the 
N. fr<Hn the Low Dutch, and the Goihs in the S. from the Upner 
Dntch. There are now two difitinct dialect^- the S^wodish 'n Up- 
land, Dalecarle and Nordland, and the Gothic in Gothlan'', "Sco- en, 
iic. The latter approaches the U. Dutch in liarbhncsa. 1\( mUi- 
vated lanruage is iotmed from the former. It is the nrevciliug laa- 
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giiag[e of Sjfreden, W. Bothnia, the towns in Finland, and tbe Swc-' 
disb islands in the Baltic ; in the island of Runoe in the Golf of Riga, 
it is corrupted with the Finnbh. The purest dialect of Swediab n 
EDckea in Dalecarle. It closely resembles tbe old English. The di- 
alect of the most northern provinces is Norwegian. The Swedish 
has not been so much cultivated as its kindred lang^uages, the Court 
having shown a partiality to the French. It has however a considen^ 
ble list of writers, higluy esteemed in their own country. Among 
these are Dahlen, A&elius, Kellgren, Torild, &e. 

III. The English. The root of the English is low Dutch. Afto' 
£nffland had been successively occupied by the Gauls, the Belgae, 
and the Romans, it was invaded and conquered by the Angles and 
Saxons, tw9 tribes of Low Dutch from the Elbe. The Union of the 
Heptarchy united them, and formed the basis of the English, in iti 
first period — ^the Anglo-Saxon. The Danes next invaded and ocm- 
quered the island, aiM gave a new modification to the language, con- 
stituting its second period— the Danish-Saxon : many remains of this 
period are extant, few of the former. The Norman conoueat, and 
the establishment of the Norman French as the language oi law and 
government, nve a new modification, the Norman-Saxon. The 
long wars with France increased the stock of French words, and 
when the vernacular language was made the language of law bT 
Edward I., it had wid^y departed from the old Saxon. It now took. 
that form which is called old Enrlish, the language of Wickliffe, 
and Chaucer. T^e influence of ue Fr^ach still continued, and tbe 
reformation and the revival of letters brought in a large stook of LaI- 
in. The language now became fully formed in the period of Eliza- 
beth, and has since been advancing through an uninterrupted series 
of writers to its present state. No language has been more highly 
enltivated than the English, and none can iMMust a greater list of wri- 
ters in every branch of literature, such as Chancer, Spencer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Cowper, Wordsworth, Bj- 
i^on. Bacon, Hooker, Taylor, Clarendon, Adoison, Swift, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Burke, Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Fielding, Soott, &c 
The language in its present form, is about equally made up of Goth- 
ic and Latin derivatives ; hence it has the aspect of a aouble lan- 
guage : it is the simplest of all European languages, direct in its struc- 
ture, almost without inflexions, ana supplying Sieir place by auxilia- 
ries ; in its pronunciation it is smoother and closer uian the G«nnan, 
and has more of the softness of the Roman languages of S. Europe. 
The cultivated English is written and spoken with uniformity among 
all the educated classes of the British islands, the British colonies, ana 
the United States. It is the established language of the British gov- 
ernment and the United States, and is thus more widely diflnsed than 
any other langua^, except the Spanish. It is Spok^A throughout the 
United States, with scarcely any difference of dialect. In the British 
islands the provincial dialects are numerous, finom the want of a gener- 
al difhision of education. The principal are the Devonshire, Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, Northumbrian, Lowland Sooteh, &c. It ia 
spoken in all those districts not occupied by the Celtic languages. 

4th Family. Ths Pblasoic. This is styled by Ad^ung,the 
Thraco-Pelasgric Greek and Latin |Stock. Ail the languages from 
which this long name is derived are extinct as spoken languages, and 
only subsist to any extent, in the modem Greek, and tfaeiloman lan- 
guages of S. Europe. This iamily originally occupied the countries 
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around the Euxine, Asia Minor, Turkey in Europe, and then Italr. 
They are supposed to hare come from centra] Asia, by the N. side 
of the Black Sea. In the earliest periods, they were divided into 
two irreat branches. 1. The Thraco^IUyrian, occupied all the 
N. of European Turkey, from the Peneus and the Archipelago to 
the Carpathian mountains and the Dneiper, and from the Black Sea 
to the head of the Adriatic. This was tneir ori|^inal seat, from which 
they settled the W. half of Asia Minor, drirmg before them the 
original inhabitants of the Semitic family* 

2. The Pelasgic. Their original seat was in Thessaly and Epims, 
from which they, settled all the S. of Greece, and the islands, ana sent 
out colonies to Italy and Asia Minor : probably of the same origin 
with the Thracians ; the last traces of their language were found in Ar- 
cadia. From this branch the ancient OreeA; was derived. The earliest 
Greeks were called Hellenes, a Pelaseic tribe from the mountains of 
Thessaly, who settled in th€ pkunsof Thessaly and Bceotia, and formed 
a strong government, which gradually extended its influence over 
Greece, and formed a national union. The oldest form of the Greek, 
was the Eolic, which had a near affinity to the Pelasgic, and continu- 
ed the dialect of the mountaineers in N . Greece and Arcadia. It was 
the language of several colonies in Italy, where it contributed to form 
the Latin, and of others in Asia Minor, where it was cultivated in 
Lesbos and the adjoining coast, and formed the Eolic of Sappho.-— 
From this early form proceeded other dialects, viz. the Doric from Do- 
ris, carried by the Heraclidee into the Peloponnesus, of which it be- 
came the prev^linff language, and was thence extended by its colonies 
to Sicily, the S» of Italy, &c.-— the Ionic, originally from Achaia, then 
establisned in Attica from which it was carried into Asia Minor, and 
there formed the prevailing dialect of the more cultivated districts. 
It there attained a high degree of perfection, became very soft and 
musical, and the language of poetry and refinement— the Attic 
formed out 'of the remains of the old Ionic, modified by the Eolic, 
hence k, became more concise and nervous, and as Athens gained the 
ascendancy it became the ruling language of Greece. After the 
time of Alexander the lansiiage became more general, the dialects 
gradually disappeared, and the Hellenic Greek, or the universal lan- 
guage of communication wherever the influence of Grecian power 
or learning was known, was finally established. It was then the 
prevailing language of all the countries governed by the princes of 
the family of Alexander, and had afterw^uds a wide influence under 
the Boman onpire. It finally became the established language of 
the Eastern empire at Constantinople, and the sacred language of 
the Greek Church. The gpradual influence of time, the irruptions 
of the northern barbarians and Saracens, into the eastern empire, 
and its final conquest by the Turics, entirely rooted out the old lan- 

Siage, and it now remains only in books, and in the prayers of the 
reek Churoh. The Modem Chreek or Romaic is formed from the 
▼ulgar dialect, not from the ancient written language. It was first 
corrupted by the Romans, and since by the successive invasions of 
^e Groths, Tatars, Turks, ftc. In some districts, particularly in the 
interior of Asia Minor, the Greeks have entirely lost their lan- 

Siage and speak the Turkish. They however use the ancient 
reek in their chnrohes, and write their Turkish in Greek charac- 
ters. The Modem Greek is now spoken throughout Greece Prop- 
er, the Morea, and the Egean islands ; it is also spoken on the 
coasts of Asia Minor as &r as GonatantiDople, in Cyprus and the lo- 
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nian islands. The Greeks hare lon^ been a maritinie and commer- 
cial people, and they may be fi>and in considerable numbers, in most 
of the ports of the Meiditerranean. There are several provincial 
dialects, of which the purest are said to be those of Mt. Atbos and 
the Cyclades. The language is less inflected than the ancient 
Greek, and makes a greater use of auxiliaries. It has only very re- 
cently been cultivated, and cannot boast of any standards in litera- 
ture. 

3. The Latin. The ancient inhabitants of Italy were of five dis- 
tinct nations, a. The Illvrians, a Thracian tribe, who entered from the 
N. £. and advanced to me extremity of Sicily. The Siculi were one 
of their divisions, b. The Iberi from Spain ; tney entered byLigaria, 
and advanced along the Mediterranean coast into Sicily. The Sic»ni 
wcr&one of their divisions, c. The Celts or Gauls entered Italy 
ftvtn the Tyrol ; thft ancestors of the Umbri and the Insubri. d. 
Th3 Pelasgi, called also Aborigines, formed most of the small states 
in central Italy, the Sabines, Latins, Samnites, kc. Probably came 
from Thessaly, through lllyria ; some have thought by sea. e. The 
Etruscans. Proper name Rasena ; a Celtic tribe from Rhsetia ; over- 
run the greater part of N. Italy ; seat of their empire in Tuscany 
near the source of the Amo; powerful and civilized, but less than is 
generaUy supposed ; many remains of their language in inscriptions, 
a compound of Celtic and Pelasgic. Their language was ^loken oa 
the Po in the reign of Claudius. 

Several early Greek colonies of the Eolian dialect settled in Lat- 
ium, and by their union with the old Pelas^^ian and Umbrian dialects^ 
the Latin was formed. It is therefore radically Greek and Celtic, of 
which the Gre^ predominates. There were many provincial dia- 
lects in the neighbourhood of Rome, but as the Roman power in- 
creased the Latin gained the ascendancy. Like all other languages 
it slowly advanced to its perfection, which it finally attained in the 
age of Augustus ; it afterwards gradually declined under the Empe- 
rors, and finally became extinct as a vernacular language, by the in- 
yasious of the northern barbariaos. It still continued the language 
of learning, religion, and government, though greatly corrupted, and 
on the revival of learning it became the language of general com- 
munication throughout Europe. It is still the sacred language of the 
Catholic Church, and is the only one used in their religious services. 
The Romans carried their language, as well as laws, through all the 
conquered nations, particularly in tlie west of Europe. It gradually 
blended itself with the original languages of the conquered, giving 
them a decidedly Latin character, and thus forming what was c^ea 
the Romana rustica, and afterwards the Roman or Romance Langua- 
ees. These were afterwards modified by the conquests of the N. 
barbarians, and from them the four g^reat languages of S. Europe, 
with their dialects, have been formed. They idl differ from the Lat- 
in by fewer inflexions, and the use of articles and auxiliaries. 

I. Italian. The written or cultivated Italian is the Florentine or 
Tuscan. It is the language o( literature and genera] communication 
through all Italy,- the S. Swiss cantons* Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily and 
Malta. Its earliest standards were Dante and Petrarca, in the }4tk 
and 1 5th centuries. It has since been carefully cultivated, ^njj boasts 
a long series of able writers, such as Boccaccio, Tasso, Ariosto, 
MaccDiavolli, Davila, Giannone, Metastasio, Alfieri, &c. The purest 
pronunciation of the Ita''.»n is in Pome. That of Florence is toe 
gutturaL There are nuinerous dialect^ in Ita|^. Thooc in^tlie N. 
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are more mixed with Gothic, harder, shorter, and with fewer rowel 
endings. Those of the S. softer, fuller, and more abundant in vowels, 

Eirticularly ill their endings. The principal are the Piedmontese, 
igurian, Milanese, Berga^iese wery contracted, Lombard, Bolog- 
nese, Paduan, Friulese. These all belong to the northern contracted 
division. The Venetian soft and pleasant ; Tuscan very guttural ; 
Koman, the polite Roman the most musical in Italy ; Neapolitan 
Abounding in vowels; the Sicilian abounding in Arabic and Proven- 
f al words ; the Sardinian and Corsican. The Lingua Franca, a gen- 
eral dialect of communication in the ports of the Mediterranean, has 
its basis in the Italian, but is corrupted by a mixture of Gree^ 
Arabic, Turkish, <8cc. 

II. Spanish. This language, originally Roroan^ was very consid- 
erably modified by the Visi-Goths, and afterwards bj the Arabic 
^f the Moors. The Castilian dialect furnished the basis of the pres- 
ent cultivated Spanish, which is now the general language of Spain, 
and all the Spanish colonies in America, the W. Indies and the 
Philippines. Next to the En^sh it is the most widely diffused of 
all the European languages. The Castilian was written with the 
greatest punty in the 163i and 1 7th centuries. Since the accession 
of the house of Bourbon, it has been modified by the French. The 
principal Spanish writers are Lope de Vega, Calderon, Cervantes, 
Ercilla, Quevedo, Mariana, Herrera, Feijoo, &c. There are several 
dialects in Spain, which may be classed under two divisions.—- 
1 . The N. E. which have a close affinity to the Provencal, and are not 
Arabicized. The Catalonian, Arra^onian, Valencian, and Mallor- 
can. 2. The S. and W., more Arabicized, and less modified by the 
French. The Castilian the basis of the Spanish. The Gallician the 
basis of the Portuguese, a much ruder and more contracted dialect 
The Andalusian and Grenadian, highly Arabicized, and the most cor- 
rupt in Spain. 

IIL rortuguese. This language took its origin from the Galli- 
cian dialect, a^, by the establishment of the Portuguese monarchy, 
it has been raised to its present rank as a written ami cultivated lan- 
guage. It has many Arabic words, and abounds in Latin words 
more than the Spanish. It is very contracted, often leaving out 
c<»isonants and even entire syllables. It is the general language of 
Portugal, and the Portuguese colonies in Brazil, Africa, and the East 
Indies. A very corrupt Portuguese is quite common on the coasts of 
S. Hindostan and Ceylon. The Portuguese has been cultivated- as 
long as the Spanish, but is not as well known abroad. Its standard 
writer is Camoens ; others as Joam Barros, Manoel, &c. are less 
known. 

IV. French. The Roman lan|iiage of France was modified by 
the Franks and Goths into two pnncipal dialects, the S. or Lanruji 
d^oCy and the N. or Langue efoU The S. was the earliest ciuti- 
vated at the great feudal courts of Provence, Toulouse, and Barcek^ 
na, thus giving rise to the Provencal or Limousin language, of 
which there are numerous poetical remains. The poets oi this dia- 
lect were called Trobadors. It has not been a cultivated language 
since the i4th century. The N. or Langue d'oi was eariy cultivated 
at the French and Norman courts, and lixe the former was principal- 
ly devoted to Poetry. Its poets were called Trouveres. Richard I. 
of England, was one of their number. The crusades against the Al- 
-.bigenses, and the wars between the French and English in Guienne 
carried it southward, and the overthrow of the courts of Provence 
and Toulouse, in the 12th and 13th centuries, gpave it the ascendancy, 
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in that quarter. The Proveo^a] then declined, and has finally suiik 
into a provincial patois. 

After the consolidation of the French ^x>vemment by Louis XI- it 
Vecame the prevailing langua^ of the Kingdom, and soon one of the 
most cultivated language's of Europe, particularly under tlie auspices 
•f Francis I. It gained its highest perfection in the reign of Juouis 
XIV. It has since had many eminent writers, but is thought to have 
rather declined in purity. Its leading writers are Montaigne, Cor* 
neille, Racine, Moiiere, Bossuet, Fenelon, Boileau, La Fontaine, 
Montesquieu, Pascal, Voltaire, Rousseau, D'Alembert, &;c. It is the 
general lanp^uage of communication throughout France, the W. dis- 
tricts of Switzerland, and the French colonies in Canada, Louisiana, 
the W. Indies, Guiana, and the isles of France and Bourbon. For the 
last two centuries it has been a general medium of intercourse through- 
out the continent of Europe, particularly m the N. courts, and in 
diplomatic papers. There are many provincial dialects in France, viz. 
the Provencal, closelv resembling tne N. W. dialcKits of Italy ; along 
the Rhone and extending to the Alps. The Langue d'oc extending 
fnim Auvergne to the Pyrenees, resembles the Komansh. The Gas- 
con, including the Limousin, strongly aspirated. The old Poitevin 
cultivated as a poetical dialect, in the 12th century. These are all 
derived from tne Langue d'oc. The W. dialects are the modem 
Poitevin, the Vendean, the Angevin, and the Orleannois the most 
cultivated, from the former residence of the court at Orleans. The 
N. dialects are the common Parisian, a corrupt dialect; the Norman, 
the old Norman found in (he early EngUsh law books ; the Picard, very 
rude; the Walloon, on the frontiers of the Netherlands, very cor- 
rupt, mixed with Flemish ; the Lotharingian, Vosgien, &c., in the N. 
£., approach the Dutch ; the Burgundian ; the Swiss-French or 
Vaudois, very lisping, resembles the Romansh, spoken in Porent- 
ru, Neufchatel, part of Frejburg, Vaud, Geneva, part of Savoy, 
and the lower Valais. 

V. Romansh. The language of the Grisons. Proper name Chur- 
walsh. It is derived from the Romana rustica modified by the ori|^- 
inal inhabitants, an Etruscan colony ; and has retained its form m 
the retired vallies of the Alps, with out little change. It resembles 
some of *thc dialects in the W. Alps and in Languedoc. It is spoken 
by about half the Grisons in the centre. The N. Grisons speak 
Dutch, the S. a corrupt Italian. There are two principal dialects.— 
The Romansh on the Rhine, and the Ladinish on the Inn. It is not a 
cultivated language, though it has a translation of the Bible (the New 
Testament as earlv as 720) and several traditional poems. 

5th Famif^v. ^Thk Slavonic The descendants of the ancient 
Sarmatae ; inhabited all the country N. of the Euxine ; afterwards 
driven N. W. at an early period by the Huns and Tatars ; extended 
themselves into Illvria, Hungary, Bohemia, and as far W. as the 
Saale and Elbe to ^olstcin. Have been since repelled by the Ger- 
mans, so that their present W. boundary is on the frontier of N. Po- 
land, then including part of Lusatia, Bohemia, Moravia, and Hunga- 
ry and the R. provinces of Austria ; S. boundary, the head of the 
Adriatic, Albania, Rumclia, and the Euicine;*E. tlie Tatar and 
Finnish tribes of E. Russia ; N. the Finns, Lettonians, and Samoeides; 
including nearly all the E. half pf Europe. Proper nnme, Slowinski 
or Slowicni, from Slowo, a langua^. The language abounds in double 
consonants and asjnrates, and at the same time in vowcJ* and inflex- 
ions, which give it much of the flexibility of the ancient Greek. Its 
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PQetrr is said to be rerj musical. Its roots hare many affiaiti^ with 
the Greek and Gothic. 

There are two g^reat divisions of this language, the Antish or 
Eastern, and the Slavish or Western. 

I. Antish or Eastern. This is subdivided into two sections. 1. 
The Russian. This extends from the Danube to the N. Sea, through 
the whole of European Russia* In its present form, mixed with many 

t>reign words, from the Finns, Tatars, Moguls, &c., and hence little 
nderstood by the lUyrians. There are two great divisions, a. Sla- 
"wanish, the ancient, or Russian Church language, Slawenski (Rus- 
sian) ; the language of religious worship, of the translation of the Bible, 
and till the last century, the general written language of Russia ; 
the vernacular language of the fourteenth century ; has a close 
affinity with the Servian, b. The common Russian; two leading 
dialects,]. N. or Great Russian, 2. S. or Little Russian. The lat- 
ter was earliest cnltivatM at Kiew, and most nearly resembles the 
Slawanish, The former gained the ascendancy, and under Peter the 
Great became the language of the court and capital. It has since 
become the general language of communication throughout the 
Bussian empire, and has been cultivated with much care. It has 

Suite a list of native writers, of no mean fame, such as Karamsin, 
[rilof, Dmitrief^ Pushkin, &c. The common spoken language is 
said by Pal]^ to be quite uniform throughout tne empire. There 
are however many provincial dialects, such as the Susdalic in Mos- 
cow very corrupt. Malo-Russian in the Ukraine, mixed with the 
Polish, the dialect of the Oossacs. Galician or Haliczki ; the greater 
number of Galicians are Russians, even as far as tlie Vistula. .Russ- 
nicki, in Bokowine and the Carpatliian Moantains. Krewitzki in 
Smolensko and Minsk, originally a distinct people ; a peculiar dialect 
with much Polish. 2. The Illyrian Slavons, originally from the S. 
of Poland and Russia, and the Carpathian Mountains ; now extending 
along the Danube and its S. branches, from Bulgaria to the head of 
the Adriatic. The least civilized of the Slavonians. Three great 
divisions, distinct in language and manners; the Servians^ Croats^ 
and S. Wends, a. The Servians, proper name Srbska, intermedi- 
ate between the old Russian and Croat. Thejr have a church lan- 
guage of an early date resembling the old Russian, called the Illyr- 
ian language ; the Greek and Latin churches write it in distinct char- 
acters. The principal dialects are the Bulgarian E., Ilerzegovinian 
S. as finr as toe Adriatic, Sirmian or proper Servian N. along the 
Danube and in Hungary, and the Sclavonian N. W. The Uskoks or 
Morlachians, the S. jDalmatians and the Ragusans speak dialects of 
this division, b. The Croatian, proper name Cfaorwat, or Chrobat 
fmountaineers) ; camelfrom the Carpathians in the seventh century. 
Occupy Croatia, W. Dalmatia, part of Istriaand Camiola, and the S. 
W. counties of Hungary. Those on the sea coast very much Ital- 
ianized. Their dialects, Croatian proper, Camiolian, and Dalmatian. 
c. The S. Wends. From the Upper Vistula in the seventh century ; 
differ from the Croats in manners ; retain towards them a deacny 
hatred. Their language fast disappearing, and mixed with a great 
deal of German ; use the German articles. Dialects. The Camiolian, 
the principal dialect, intermixed now with the Croatian. The Ca- 
rinthian. The Stirian. The Sloweni in the S. W. comer of Hun- 

II. The Slavish or Western. Four great divisions. 1. The Po- 
lish ; originally occupied Poland, Silesia, W. Prussia andPomerania; 
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iince confined by the GermaiM to Poland. In the -10th eenttirp, 
coDTerted to the Romish faith, and a barbarous Latio became the bii- 
rnace of relirion apd general communication. In the last centuij 
9ie dialect of Warsaw was made d^ langaa^e of the court and gpoT- 
emment, and has since been cultivated. The principal dialects are 
the pare Pc^sh, the Church lang^ag^e tbrourfaout Poland. The Ma- 
•OTian. The Cassubian, in Pomerania, and W. Prussia, mnch mixed 
with German. The Silesian, origrinallj extended orer all Silesia, noif 
•onfined by the German and Bohemian to a few small districts, that 
use Polish prayer books. 

2. Bohemian. Tschechen (German.) Proper name Czesky (the 
▼an.) The earliest Slarons who invaded the old Gothic territone&, is 
the sixth century. Has longf been a cultivated language; use the 
German Alphabet ; oldest writta:! monument a hymn of the lOth 
century, still sunr ; Bible translated in the 14th ; brightest period, the 
16th century. The language now cultivated after the modeb of ths 
16th century ; abounds in combinations of consonants ; spoken at 
present by two thirds of the Bohemians ; rest speak German. The 
dialect of Prague the purest. The Moravians speak dialects of Bo- 
hemian. Proper name Morawsky. Several dialects, viz. tiie Hanaky, 
the oldest. The Chorwats or Y laki, in the mountains on the fron- 
tiers of Hungary. The Slowaks in Upper Hungary, scattered but 
numerous, language corrupted with Hungarian, use th« Bohemian 
langua|[e in tl^ir religious services. The Podluzaki, of OroatiaB 
origin, m the S. £. of Moravia, a peculiar dialect* 

3. Serbian, proper name Sserske and Ssbri; originally occnpied aD 
Upper Saxony from the Oder to the Saale ; now confined to Lusatia 
and a few villages in the adjoining territories. There are two princi- 
pal dialects, the Upper and Lower, the former the purest. Attempts 
were made^the last century, to root out the languajife, but they did not 
succeed. They have now religious books in their language, and a 
translation of Klopstock's Messiah. 

4. N. Wjcnds or Polabish ; originally occupied all the N. of Germany 
from Hofilein to the Oder, now entirely rooted out by the German ; 
had a near afiinitv to the Polish ; spoken in Pomerania, in 1400 ; in 
three towns in Luneburg, in the last century ; at Ratzebui^g and 
•n the Leyne, not yet entirely extinct, about half of it Dutch. 

6th Family. Tbc Lettonian or German Slavish, proper name, 
Letwa. A mixture of Slavish and Gothic, about two thirds the fiir- 
mer. The W. Slavons or Poles overrun and conquered the driginal 
Gothic tribes, and by their intermixture the language was formed. 
Originally occupied all the shores of the Baltic from&e Vistula to the 
Dwma ; now more confined ; the W. Lettonian rooted out by the 
German. Four divisions. 1. The old Prussian, originally spoken 
in all £. and W. Prussia : at the close of the f 7th century, spoken only 
by a few M people ; has lon^ since disappeared, its place supplied by 
the German. 2. Pnissic-Lithauish or Lithuanian, spoken between 
the Inster and the Memel in £. Prussia, has the nearest affini- 
ty to the old Prussian. 3. Polnish-Lithauish or SchaAiaitan, spoken 
only in the Schamaitan district of Lithuania ; the rest of Litiiuania, 
Polish ; has the nearest affinity to the Polish, particularly in its hisainr 
Bounds. 4. Proper I.iettonian« spoken in Livonia, Coui)and (CWi*^) 
Samogitia, and the adjoining districts of Prussia and Lithuania. The 
purest spoken around Mittau and Kiga. It is the only dialect 
that has a mixture of Finnish. It abounds in Gothic, and baa ic- 
tained many old words that have disappeared in Uie Grerman. 
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7th Family. ThC FiNrtsH. Tschudish (German), Czudj (Rus- ' 
fiian) ; proper name 8uoinalaine, from Suoma, a swamp. A d»rk 
coloured, diminutive race, now confined to the £. shores of the 
Baltic. The Laplanders are associated with this family by Adelung, 
but they have many physical differences, and in this respect ap- 
proach nearer to the Samoiedes. Tliey however have a greater 
affinity to the Finns in their language. He thinks they were a Fin- 
nish tribe, separated from the rest of the family at a very early period, 
and then moaified by their severe climate and savage habits, so as 
almost to lose their natural resemblance. The Finns are divided 
into four sections. 1. The Proper Finnish, spoken throughout Fin- 
land, and in some districts of Ingria, the most cultivated, has many 
Swedish words ; - principal dialects, the Finnish proper near Abo, 
Carelian, and Olanetian. The Finnish is also spoken by a colon v of 
Tinns in the N. of Norway. They are there called Quans. 2. The 
Esthonian, spoken in tlie government of Revel or Esthonia, and the 
island of Oesel. Two dialects, the Revelian and the Dorpatian. The 
Krewina, in Courland, on the Memel, speak a very comiDt Es- 
fhonian. 3. The Livonian, spoken by about one third of the lui- 
vonians in the N. ; the Lettonian is spoken in the S. They use the 
Liettonian in their churches. The language is fast disappearing. 4. 
The Lapponian. The Laplanders in their persons resemble the Sa- 
moiedes, in their language, the Finitt ; their dialects are very numer- 
ous. Their whole number does not exceed :21),ifOO. Proper name 
Hame. They live a migratory life in the N. extremity of Europe, 
where they are surrounded by Swedes, Finns, &c., and yet remain en- 
tirely distinct. 

In the S. £. comer of Europe are three languages, whose affinities 
are not yet fully established, viz. the Wallachian, Hungarian, and 
Albanian. 

I. The Wallachian ; called by Adelung, Romish-Slavish ; pro- 
per name, Rumanje; called by the Russians Vlaki, bv the Albanians 
Tjaban, both signifying shepherd. They inhabit Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, part of Transylvania, Temdswar, and Lower Hungary, and 
also part of Thrace, Ivtacedonta, and Thessaly. The basis of this 
langfuage is thought t» be Latin, from the Roman colonies in Dacia; 
this was increased, by the introduction of the Romish worship in the 
14th century, and by the government of the Knights of St. John, in 
the 13th. About one half the language of this origin ; the rest Sla- 
vonian, with some Greek, Gothic, Turkish, &c. The Latin and Sla- 
vonian give the character to the language. Two great divisions.— 
1. The Dacian, N. of the Danube. 4. The Thracian or KutKo- 
Vlaki, S. of the Danube, the most corrupt. This language is not 
cultivated ; the principal people speak Greek and Turkish. 

n. Thw Hungarian; proper name Magyar ; formerly called 
Ug^rs. They are said to be of Turkish-Tatar origin, and inhabit- 
ed the desert of Jaik, N. of the Caspian, in the fourth centurv ; in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, they entered Hungary and settled on the 
Theiss and Danube. Their language has many affinities to the Fin- 
nish, and they have been reckoned, by some, a Finnish' race, but 
they are more probably of Tatar origiu. The language has been 
long used by polished society, and is now cultivated with inurh zeal, 
particularly at Buda. There is a uniform langus^ of books and 
good society, very different from the dialects of the populace, which 
may be ranked under two heads, that i>f J^aab in the W. or Upper 
Hungary^ and that of Debreczin in the £.^urLower Hungary. 

B 
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in. Tbb Albaktak ; proper name Shipetec; AmauC ^ i uruHn. 
Thej occupy £. lUjria and Epirus, and are scattered oyer Thessa^ 
mod Greece, and even as far as Constantinople. 1 hey form an es- 
tensire people, whose ianguagfe has -no direct affinity. They are 
partly or the Greek Church, and partly Mahometan. They are said 
to have an ancient Church lan^al^e. They are prohably descended 
from one of the E. barbarous nations, who invaded the empire be- 
tween the fourth and fourteenth centuries, and are thoufl^it to be the 
same as the Albanians of Caucasus, and the Alans of S. Kuaaia, who 
invaded Bulg^a as late as 1308. Inhere are several dialects, hot 
little known. A colony of Albanians settled in Sclavonia in 1 737, and 
another near Regf^o and Messina in 146 1 . Both of them retain tbm 
language and customs. They are still a barbarous and predaloiy 
race, much employed by the Turks in their armies. 
8th Family. The Turkish-Tatar. Extends from the Altai moiui- 
tains to the Caspian, and N. of the same and the Euxine from the 
Danube to E. Siberia. It has also furnished the ruling population of 
the Ottoman Empire. Descended from the ancient Serbians ; prc^wr 
name Turkan or Turan ; Tatar, from Tata nomadic. They were 
formerly a nomadic race, and even those who have become sta- 
tionary, still retain their nomadic habits. There are two great di- 
visions, the Turkish and the Tatar. 

I. The Turkish or S. Tatars ; extend from the Altai to the Cas- 

Sian ; original country, N. Persia ; the ancient Massagetse and So|^- 
iani, the latter civilized. In the I Ith century, they invaded Persia, 
and gradually extended their power westward, i he last of these inva- 
ding tribes, theOsmanli, prevailed, and finaUy established the Ottoman 
empire. The principal aialects at the present time are, I. The Tur- 
kestan, in Soongaria, bordering^ on the Mongols, about 2000 fami- 
lies, stationary. 2. The Turkman ; remains of the W. Turkestan, 
who in 1468 conquered Persia, driven out \5f)S, Nomadic, wander 
over the whole of W. Asia as &r as Syria and Natolia. 3. The Us- 
becs, the ancient Uzes, nomadic ana predatory, some of them set- 
tled in towns, on the Aral and the rivers Gihon and Sihon. 4. The 
Bucharian, S. o^ the Usbecs, extending to the frontiers of Persia. 
Two divisions. The Little Bucharian, E. of the Belur Ta^ in Cashgar, 
subject to China. The Great Bucharian, W. of the Belur Tag on 
the Gihon, once a powerful and highly civilized people, now in a de- 
clining state, seat of their former power in Samarcand. Langvape 
tlie most cultivated of the E. Turks, mixed with Persian. 5. Tbe 
Caramanian in S. Natolia, nomadic, language nearest the Turkidk. 
6. The Osmanli or Turkish proper ; originuly from Turkestan, left 
there 545, invaded Persia, and finally under Osman in the 1 4th cen- 
tury, passed into Asia Minor and established the Turkisbpower, 
completed by the conquest of Constantinople in the 15th. Ine lan- 
guage has been much cultivated at the Ottoman court, and has become 
the greneral language of the Turkish empire, particularly in the N. 
provinces. It is mixed with a groat deal of Arabic and l^ersian. It 
is now a copious and flexible language, with numerous inflexions. 
There are many dialects, the purest in Constantinople. The Turks 
were originaUv a race of nomadic barbarians, and are now less 
mild and civihzed than the Tatars, They still retain their orig^inal 
nomadic institutions. 

II. The Tatar Proper or N. Tatars ; extending N. of the Eox- 
ine and Caspian from the Danube to E. Siberia. The principal in- 
habitants of S. Russia aad W. Siberia. The most civiUcecLof.all 
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nomades ; conauered by Genghis Khan ; aftervFards formed two 
powerful kingdoms ; the W. or that of Kipchak on the Volga, 
this at one time conquered Russia; and the £. or that of Turan in' 
Siberia, conquered by the Russians, 1550. There are two principal 
divisions. 1. The rure Tatars. The principal tribes are, a. The 
^ogays and Krim Tatars, in the W., from the Danube to the fcuban ; 
proper name Mankat. The Krim T. are stationary and civilized, 
the Nogays nomadic, b. The Kumans, a Tatar stock, originally 
from the Ituma in £. Russia. They became a powerful people, and 
spread their conquests as far as the Danube in the I Ith and 12th 
centuries. A laive colony settled in Hungary, where they long re- 
mained distinct, but now speak the Hungarian language, c. The 
Kasan Tatars, originally nomades, then a settled and civilized peo- 
ple ; the most cultivated of aU the Tatar dialects, d. The Orenburgh 
Tatars, on the N. of the Caspian, nomadic, very different from the 
former, e. The Bashkirs, in the S. part of the Ural mountains, part- 
ly subject to Russia, herdsmen and sij^riculturists. f. Kirg^ses, a pre- 
datory race, in Turkestan and the wide steppes N. of the Aral. g. 
The Turans or Siberian Tatars ; formed a powerful kingdom on the 
Ural and Tobol ; afterwards conquered by the Mongols, and finally by 
the Russians, in the 16th century. The principal tribes are the Tura- 
linzes, the Tobolsk T. the I'arainzes, the Tomsk .T., the Obinzes, 
and the Barabinzes, all on the waters of the Oby, and N. of the 
steppes. They are generally emploved in agriculture and fishing. 

2. The Mongolian Tatars ; formed by the mixture of the Mongols 
and Turans, alter the conquest of the latter by the former. ' The 
Mongol gives a character to their language. They inhabit the cmm- 
try E. and S. of the Turans, and are less cultivated. The principal 
tnbes are, the Krasnoyi and Kusnetzi on the Oby ; the Katchinzi, 
on the Jenesei ; the Cfhulymski, on the Chulym, between the upper 
Oby and the Jenesei ; the Teleuts, in Soongaria, some of their iam- 
Uies have spread N. to the Tom and the Jenesei, religion Shamaxi- 
ism ; the Jakuts, in E. Siberia, on the Lena, have the Mongol fig- 
ure, and their language the most corrupted with Mongol and Tungii- 
sian words ; the Chu washes, in Kasan on the Volga and Ufa, aign- 
culturists and christians, their original language almost lost, not Ta- 
tar, now ase a Tatar dialect modified by their own peculiar language. 

The Turks and Tatars belong to the brown variety of the Caucas- 
ian race. Their hair and beard generally black, sometimes dark 
red ; their complexion pure white, when not exposed. The Eastern 
Tatars, particukirly the Jakuts, very dark ; probably modified in com- 
plexion, as well as language, by mixture with the Mongols. 

There are several nations, on the frontiers of Europe and Asia, 
whose affinities are not established. They have been called Finns, 
but they have few relations with the proper Finns, in language or 
customs. They are now insulated by the Russians and Tatars, and 
few in numbers. Probably tlie remains of some more extensive 
family or families, mixed with their conquerors, or neighbours. Such 
examples are not uncommon. I have ventured to call them The 
VoLooDiAN Group. 

I. Permians and Sirjanians. Two dialects of the same language ; 
few Finnish words. Once occupied all the country between the 
White Sea and the Uralian mountains ; now much reduced. In the 
provinces of Archangel and Kasan ; nearly related to the two foK 
lowing^ \ 
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IT, Ohermissw, in K»a;n and Ni«ney-Nor^Tod, on the V<rfga ; 

lang-uage peculiar, but mixed with much Tatar. 

III. Mordwins, in Kasan, Oren burgh and Nizney, on the Volira ; 
two tribes, (Mokscha and Ersad,) who formerly sjwke distinct lan- 
g-uafre», now blended and mixed with Tatar ; not long since were 
heathens. 

IV. Votiaks, proper name TTd ; on the Viatka and Kama, in Ka- 
»an ; S. of the Permians ; now agricultural. Language intermedi- 
ate between the Chermisses and Permians, nearer the latter. 

V. Teptjerai ; Tatar for a people who pay no taxes ; amixfnie 
of Chermisses, Chuwashes, Votiaks and Tatars, who live in Oren- 
burgh, partly distinct, partly blended ; stationary in villages. Their 
different languages are fast blending into one. An example of the 
mixture of languages. 

The Chuwashes, perhapu, should be placed here in this gronp- 

VI. Vogul», in Siberia, on the Kama and Irtish, N. of the Ural, 
proper name Mansi. A peculiar, but very mixed language ; has a 
near affinity to that of the Ostiak** on the Conda. 

Vri. Ostiaks, on the Conda and Oby, in the government of To- 
bolski ; hunters and fishermen. Langiiage nearest the Vogul, with 
much Samoiede ; trace their origin from the Permians. The word 
Ostiak, in Tatar, signifies a stranger, and is applied to tribes of dilTcr- 
ent orififin. 

There is another collection of tribes or nations, speaking langna- 
ees which have no direct affinity, though by some referred to one 
common origin, with diflerent customs, and inveterately hostile to 
«>ach other, still barbarous and predatory, in the mountains of Can- 
r'asus. Thev are few in numbers, insulated and surrounded by the 
Tatars and Georgians. I have here arranged them under the genej 
al term of The Caucasian Group. They are all without a writ- 
ten language. I. The Abkhas, Abchassa, Herdsmen and robbers, at 
the W. extremity of Caucasus, on the Black Sea, on both sides of 
the mountains. 11. The Circassians, Cherkassi, proper name, Adi- 
gi, herdsmen and robbere ; the nation is all noble ; the common peo- 
ple are conquered slaves, who speak their language ; remarkable for 
their beauty. Extend from the IV. side of Caucasus to thel^. of the 
Kuban. Two principal dialects. The Kabardinian N. of the Ku- • 
ban. The Temirgoi S., the most numerous and powerful. 111. The 
0<isetes ; proper name, Ir. A beautiful race, but wild and predato- 
ry ; on the hiq^h N. mountains of Caucasus, on the left bank of the 
Terek. Language peculiar ; said to have an affinity with the an- 
cient Mede. IV. The Kisti, or Ingushi ; inhabit the mountains 
around the sources of the Terek ; the wildest race in Caucasus : 
thought to be descended from the Alans. There are five tribes or 
dialects. The Tushetan live in Georgia. V. The Lesgi, inhabit 
the K. side of Caucasus, as fir as the low conntry in Daghestan, and 
the Caspian ; not one people, but a collection of several distinct 
tribes and languages. The ni<ist numerous and powerful race in 
Caucasus. The principal divisions are, I. The Awars, in the N. 
W. ; said to he descended from the Finns ; the most powerful of the 
T^scri. 2. The Kasi-Kumuks, S. E. of the former : Mahometans, 
more civilized than the former, skilled in workinsr metals ; lanernage 
much mixed with Arabic and Tatar. 3. The Aknshas, ]\. Vif the 
former, exten/linGT to the low countrv ; verv savasre ; livo »n a range 
of wild mountains ; language peculiar, but mixed with the former. 
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4. the ITiffilianB, in the higrh mountains S. W. of the Awan ; little 
known. 

Besides these nations, there are many Tatar tribes in Caucasus, 
l>articularlT in the higph mountains around the Terek. The low 
country, along' the N. and E. sides of Caucasus, is chiefly occupied 
by Tatars. The Tatt is a mixture of Tatar and Persian,' spoken by 
a people, who live in Tillages in Shirran, particularly around Baku. 

9th. Family. The Georgian or Grusian j proper name, Iwer. 
Occupy all the country S. of Caucasus, from the Black Sea to Shir- 
van and the Caspian. Christianized in the fourtli century. They 
have an ancient church language, which has been considerably culti- 
vated ; now not in common use. Were once a cultivated people, 
but have been repeatedly conquered by the Persians and Turks, and 
lately by the RuRsians. Still a stationary people, but less cultivated 
than formerly. Languag'e very harsh and guttural. Several dia- 
lects ; the principal, the Kartuel in the centre, the purest, derived 
fromtlie old Church language ; the Imerettian, and the Minerehan, 
in the W,, on the Black Sea, more corrupt, mixed with Greek ; the 
Suanitish and Tushetan, in tlie hig-h mountains of Caucasus, mixed 
with Circassian and Kistian. 

H>th. Familt. The Armenian; proper name, Haikia. A very 
peculiar lan^are ; has no direct affinity with any living langua$:e. 
Some affinities have been traced with the ancient Thracian, Zend« 
and Pehlvi. Very harsh and guttural ; abounds in inflexions, in thet 
respect resembling the Greek. The Armenians wore early chns^ 
tianized ; the Bible was translated in 4()5, when their own' history 
commences ; they have always been tributary. They are now one 
of the most commercial people in Asia, and have spread themselves, 
for this purpose, as widely as the Jews. Wherever they go, they 
carry their peculiar language, religion and customs. Tfieir Bible 
has served as a model for their written language, which is widely dis- 
tinct from the vernacular language now spoken'by the people in 
Turkish and Persian Armenia. There are several dialects ; the 
purest, the Sjuljan, on the Aras. 

nth. Familv. The Persian. These languages are of two 
classes, the Ancient and the Modem. I. The Ancient ; now ex- 
tinct. There were two principal languages, the Zend and the 
Pehlvi. I • The Zend or ancient Median ; originally spoken in the 
N. W. provinces of Persia, S. and S. W. of the Caspian; entirely 
extinct, only a few traces in the Armenian ; not the parent of the 
modern Persian ; very harsh, abounding in consonants ; the only 
monument, the Zendavesta, the sacred book of the Ouebres, or wor- 
shippers of fire ; extinct as a spoken language before Christ ; still 
retained in the sacred books of the Parsi, though understood by very 
few. The Pa-Zend, a dialect mixed with the Pehlvi. 2. The 
Pehlvi or Parthian ; originally the language of Lowter Media and 
Parthia, or modern Ghilan and Cohestan, in the N. of Persiar The 
language of the Parthian court, till its downfall, A. D. 300. The 
oldest monument, a translation of the Zendavcsta, B. C. Has many 
Rffinities with the Zend, though very considerably different ; has a 
greater mixture of Semitic words. 3. The Parsi ; became the rourt 
language of Persia, on the downfall of the Parthinn government, 
A. D. 300. It was originally the language of Farsistan : first civili- 
sed by Cyrus ; cultivated there as a provincial language, till the 
Sassahirlfe made it their court language, A. D. 3(H>. It continued 
#uch, till the Mahometan invasion, A. B. 656. hit ooir extinct as a 
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Teraacular laaguage ; not lued aa such bv the Paneaa, or fire 

shippers. The purest specimen is the Shah Nameh of Ferdust, of 
the 1 0th century. A much softer lanipiage, than the two former ; 
the parentof the modem Penian ; hasmany affinities with the Saa- 
scrit, Greek and Gothic. 

The ancient Persians were fire worshippefs, or ioDowen of Zo- 
roaster. At the Mahometan invasion, the g^reater part of the popu- 
lation embraced the religion of their cononerors. They are now 
Mahometans of the Shiite sect. (The Turks are at the head of the 
Sunnite sect, the other g^reat division of Mahometaoism.) A cooaid- 
rable part of the Persian people adhered to their old religion, which 
they still retain, together wioi their sacred books and peculiar <;im- 
tocns. They are called Parsers or Guebres. They are widely scat- 
tered in the S. of Asia ; lire by themselyes, and ore a rery industri- 
ous, frug^ people, generally engaged in commerce. They ajpe 
found in some oistncti in Persia, particularly at Baku on the Ca»- 
pian» where they maintain a perpetual fire, by means of an inflam- 
mable gas which issues from the soil ; also in the province of Tesd. 
A colony settled early in Guxerat, and they are now numerous in 
Bombay, and the other cities of India, where they are among tihe 
wealthiest merchants of the country. Thev hare not retained their 
•rijnnal language, except in their ancient books of religion. 

iT The Modem. Only one cultivated language, the Persian.— 
The Parsi became a provincial language, at the BJabommedaa inva- 
sion of Persia. The Arabic then became the language of the court 
and of relig^ion. The old langpuig^ was restored by the Dilemee, 
977, and was then carried to mat perfection, particularly by the 
Persian Poets. It has now become one of the most musical, and 
most cultivated of all the languages oi Asia. It is at present, the 
prevailing language of the Persian empire, and the language of gen- 
eral commumcation tfaroaghout a large part of the £^ ntnaa Ben- 
g^ to the Levant, answering to the French in Europe. It has bor- 
rowed much, in its present state, from the Arabic and Turkish. Its 
most flourishing period, from the 1 3th to the 15th century. Since 
impaired by the invasion of the Montis, and tbe civil wars, which 
have desolated and divided the Empire. Its ntoat eminent writers 
were Ferdusi, who rather belonged to the Parsi, Haflz, Sadi, and 
Jami. This language is very simple in its structure. It has a near 
affinity to the German, not only in its roots, but in its forms and in- 
flexions ; it also resembles the Greek and Sanscrit in its radicals. 

There are many vernacular Dialects in Persia, some of which are 
•aid to ap))roacb the Parsi, and others the Pefalvi. The principal are 
the Tabenstan, (poetical remains as old as the 1 3th century), Ganr 
and Khorasan, similar, in the N. £• ; Khusistan, Farai, Mekran, and 
Kerman. 

The Curdish, the language of apowerful peo|^ on the confines of 
Persia and Turkey ; centre, Curdntan ; hawe spread into Fars, and 
as far W. asNatolia; from the llth to the JSth century overrun 
Persia and Turkey to the Mediterranean ; the &mous Saladin was a 
Curd. Language derived from the same stock with the Persian, but 
ruder and simpler in its forms ; more blended with Semitic. Still a 
nomadic race ; divided into tribes, each at which has its dialect ; the 
purest tfiat of Amadia, the seat of its most powerful chieftain. 

I^h. FiiMiLT. Patan or Afohan; proper name, Pushto ; the 
lang^nage of a powerful nomadic people, in the mountains between 
Persia aad^fiidnu It is aaid to be one hiiif peonliart the roBl bonvir- 
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ed from Perriao and Sanscrit. Said' to hare come from hig^b middle 
Ana, in the sixth century. They hare long^ been a powerful people ; 
in the 10th century, became Mahommedans ; in the 13th conquered 
Hindostan, and munded the Gaur dynasty, oonauered by the Mo- 
guls in the 16th ; about 1750, formed the powerful kingdom of Kan- 
dahar or Caubul, including^ the £. half of Persia, the N. W. prorin- 
ces of Hindostan, and the S. part of Independent Tartary. 

The Belooches, a half civilized race, woo hare formed an inde- 
pendent state in Mekran, including the S. £: part of Persia, as far 
as the Indus, are a branch of the ratan Family. 

l3Ui. Family. . Th£ Hiifooo. One of the earliest cirilized pec^ 
pie ; hare remained the longest unalterod ; trace their history back 
to a high antiquity ; first distinct chronoUigy begins at tiie death of 
Vikramanditya, A. C. 56. The people were Sie same at the inva- 
sion of Alexander, as at the present tune. Prooft of rery early cir- 
ilization-^the permanency or their casts, religion and customs, alto- 
gether peculiar, and resembUng no others now existing-^remains of 
their early science, algebra, astronomy and logic ; of their eariy 
metaphysics, metempsychosis, &sc. ; these anterior to the cirilizatioa 
of ancient Greece— remains of ancient magnificence, at Elephanta, 
Mahabalipura and EUora. Earliest religion that of Brahma ; re- 
formed by Buddhu 683 A. C. After long contentions the BVahmans 
prerailed, and drore the Buddhists into Ceylon and ftoiher India, in 
the first century. Formed a powerful native empire on the Ganges ; 
Benares the ancient centre of cirilization and power. This native em- • 
pire orerthrown by the Patansin the 13th century, and the Patau dy- 
nasty bj the Moguls in the 16th. The Mogul dynasty retained a nom- 
inal aumority till 1790; but after its overUirow by Nadir Shah, 1739, 
it had lost its real power. Tiie Mahrattas a native race, then gained 
the ascendancy ; but were defeated, first by the Patans, and then by 
the British, who are now the ruling power m Hindostan. 

The Languages of Hindostan are of two classes ; the ancient, now 
extinct as spoken langfuages, but still the languages of the sacred 
books, and of their early literature ; and the modem vernacular dia^ 
lects. 

1. The Ancient. I. Sanscrit The ancient lanruaffe of reli- 
l^on, law and literature ; preserred in the Vedas aiu Shastras, the 
mstitutes of Menu, (a code of ancient law,) the Mahabharata, (an 
epic poem,) the Sacontada, (a drama,) &:c. Proper name, iSaii»-«ifcrtla» 
adorned writing. Now cultirated oy the learned, as a dead lan- 
guage ; not sp(»en in purity, but the parent of the modem Hindoo 
nngnages. A highly cultirated language, abounds in inlOexioDSy 
polysyllabic. Has mftiy affinities with the^W. Caucasian languages, 
particularly the Greek and Latin* The Hindoos are probably, from 
this affinity of lan|^uage, and from their phjfsical conrormation, oral 
fkce, and long flowmgnair, a Caucasian family, although, ftom their 
e^pos^re to a rery warm climate, generally or a dark <^re complex- 
ion. JThe N. Hindooe, and those not exposed, resemble the Per* 
•ians m complexion. 

2. ^racrit ; an extinct language, found in the ancient books ; the 
dialect of the lower classes ; used in their early dramas by women 
and good genii ; closely related to the Sanscrit 

3. Apobhransa^ Magadha; a dialect ungraramatized ; used in 
tfie early dramas by lorers. 4. Bali ; the langnage of religion and 
bteratnre of the Buddhists, in Ceylon and Farther India ; retained 
in the sacared book! ol Bttddhn ; ndialect of it, the Pali "' * 
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the cmirt dialect of Kandy in Ceylon ; uned as a sacred and eleiraBt 
lang'ua^e, in the courts of Burmah and Siam, thourh it has no alfinitj 
to their native lang-uages ; has a close attinity to tiie Sanscrit* 

II. The Modern Languages, now spoken in Hindostan. These 
are not derived directly from the Sanscrit, (the ancient cultivatpvl 
language of general communication,) but from the Pracrit, tlie Ma- 
gadha, and other provincial dialects. 

There are two great divisions. I. The Genera] languages of Hiii«> 
dostan. a. The Mong^)lian Hindostanee, or Moors ; fonnerl by a 
mixture of the native Hindoo with the languages of the Mahomine- 
dan and Mogul conquerors, particularly with Arabic and Persian.-^ 
The Persian was at first the language of the Mo|;tjI dourt, but uni- 
ting with the native dialects of Agra and Delhi, and the Arabic of 
the religious books, it formed the present language, which became 
the prevailing diahx*t of the Mahommedans in India. It is now split 
into several dialects, b. Pure or High Hindostanee. Hindee or 
Deva Nagara. Agra was the original scat of Hindoo power, and of 
a polite language, called Wradscha, no^ extinct. Then Benares be- 
came the seat of power and refinement, and after the Mahommedaa 
conquest, the centre of the Brahmins, and of all the remains of an- 
cient Hindoo learning. They formed there a cultivated and polished 
language, which has become the prevaihng dialect of the native pop- 
ulation, particularly on the Gangfes. It has the nearest affinity to the 
Sanscrit of any modem dialect. 

2. The Provincial Dialects of Hindostan. These are very nu- 
merous, and have all an affinity to the anrient Sanscrit and Pracrit 
They are spoken by a population of about 100 millions. Tlie Hin- 
doos have b«en overrun and conquered, for several hundred years, 
and yet have retained their languages and customs very distinct.— 
The N. Hindoos, and those of the central mountains, are a larger 
and fairer race, than those of the low plains of the Ganges, and of 
S. India ; but all have a common physiognomy, a long slender oval 
fkce, resembbng" that of the ancient Egyptians. The Hindoos ex- 
tend from the Himalaya mountains to Cape Comorin and Ceylon, 
and from the Indus to the mountains E. of Bengal. On the P5i. E. 
and E. frontier, they are mingled with tribes of Mongolian or TTibet- 
an origin, as in Nepaul, Assam, &c., and on the N. W. with the Pa- 
tans. The Arabs have long frequented the W. coasts, where there 
are also ancient colonies of Jews and Syrian Christians. The Ma- 
hommedans, who are scattered over Hindostan, are descended from 
the followers of the Patau and Mongol invaders, more or l<»ss inter- 
mingled with the natives. Many Persian, Arabic and Armenian ad- 
venturers are found scattered over Hindostan, and the British have 
recently given a new modification to government and societv. 

Much has been lately done, to illustrate the dialects in rtindo^fan, 
by the British residents in that country, particularly by the Mission- 
aries at Serampore. They have translated the whole or parts of the 
Bible into the following, viz. Cashmeer, Pnnjabee, Sikh, Mooltanee, 
"Wutrh and Sindh, in the countries along the Indus ; Bhikaneer, in 
the desert E. of that river ; Oodypoor, J vpoor and Marwa, in the 
Wily and mountainous countries W. and S. W. of the Ganges, now 
accupied by the Rajpoots and Mahrattas ; Brij'Bbassa and Matshn- 
ra, in the l)ooab, and on the opposite shores of the Ganges and Ju- 
mna ; Hind II wee, the dialect of Benares and the upper Ganges 
generally ; Bengalee or Oaur, the prevailing dialect of the lower 
Ganges ; Mait'bila, in Tirhut, between Bengal and Onde ; Uriya» 
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on the W. fVontier of Ben^ ; Nepala^ (there are several dialects in 
Nepaul ; the principal are the Purhuttee, of Hindoo origin, and the 
Newar, probably of Tibetan origin, with a large mixture of San- 
scrit) ; Assamese, along the Burrampooter, N. £. of Bengal, (Hin- 
doo) ; Orissa, in the province of that name ; Gnndwana, in the 
mountainous country W . of Orissa ; Telinga or Teloogoo, from Oris- 
sa to Madras, and in Golconda ; Mahratta or Maharashtra, in cen- 
tral Hindostan, the language of the Mahrattas, the most powerful df 
the native Hindoos; Gujurattee, in Guzerat ; Kunkuua, on the 
coast, from Surat to Goa ; Kumata, on the coast, S. of the former, 
and in the neighbouring Gauts ; the old language, or that of the Ca- 
nara Brahmins, is nearly pure Sanscrit ; Malaya] im or Malabar, at 
the S. extremity of Hindostan, and along the roai^t of Malabar ; 
Tamul, on the Coromandel coast, in the B. of India prenerally, and 
•n the coasts of Ceylon ; Cingalese or Sinhala, iu the low country of 
Ceylon, greatly corrupted with Tamul, Portuguese, and Malay ; 
Kandi or Sinhala Pali, in the central mountains of Ceylon ; Maldiy- 
ian, in the Maldive islands, originally settled from Ceylon. 

The Gypm*, Zigeuner (German), Zigduns; proi>ername Koma, 
men. A wandering, swarthy race, with striking Hindoo features ; 
entered Europe, from the S. *£. in the 15th century ; soon spread 
oyer the whole, as far as Spain and Great Britain ; nave always re- 
tained their peculiar physiognomy and customs, and their langiiage ; 
still an idle wandering race ; live by plundering, tinkering, fortune 
telling, music, &c. ; haye resisted all attempts at civil ization ; most 
numerous in Spain and the E. territories of Austria. Their lan- 
guage is much mixed with those of the countries, they have settled 
in, particularly the Slavonian ; but still retains its original charac- 
ter. Said to resemble the dialects of some of the low casts of Hin- 
doos, and to have many affinities with that of the Mooltnn Banians 
in Astrachan. There are many wandering tribes in Hindostan, re- 
sembling the Gypsies ; such as the Zingan, a race of pirates, at the 
mouth of the Indus; the Pariars, called Chandala and JTatri, by 
the Hindoos, a race of outcasts, who eat flesh, and like the Gypsies 
feed on carrion ; the Bezigurs or Nats, a wandering race, live by 
music and dancing, divided into seven casts, (the Moravian Gypsies 
have four casts, the lowest outcasts from the others) ; the Pindarees, 
a race of mounted robbers in the mountains of Central India, &c.-» 
There are many other wandering tribes in India, who eat flesh, and 
neglect the particular observances of their religion. The Gypsies 
are thonerht to be one of these races, who inhabited W. India, and 
were driven out by the Moguls in the 1 6th century; said to have 
amounted to half a million. They spread over the W.' of Asia and N. 
Africa, and entering Europe by Turkey, soon extended themselves 
to the Atlantic. 

I4th. Family. Thf. Sr.iwTTir ; extending from the Indian Ocean 
to Asia Minor, and from Persia to the Mediterranean ; has been 
known for nearly 4,000 years ; one of the earliest civilized people, 
yet not as early as tlie Egyptians and Hindoos ; poasesses the olaest 
written monuments, in the earliest hooks of the Old Testement ; 
has embraced every variety of people, from the highly civilized 
Babyfonians and Phoenicians, to the wild wandering Arabs; now ex- 
tended, bv the Arabs, over the greater part of N. Africa, and as a 
general language of religion and communication, through all the 
Mahometan countries. Tho<»e languages have a close afllnity to 
#ach other, and have varied little in structure, for 3000 years. Thej 
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abound ia inflexions, which are effected by meana of affixes. There 
are three Great divisions, the N., M., and S. 

I. The Aramean, or N. ; bounded N. b^ Asia Minor and Arme* 
nia, S. by Arabia and Palestine. Two principal divisions, the £. 
and W. ; orig^ally separated by the Up))er Euphrates. 

I. £. or Chaldee ; originally four distinct dialects ; the S. Chal- 
deans, the earliest civilized, in the Delta of the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris, and on the plains of Mesopotareia, fire worshippers ; the N. 
Chaddeans, from the mountains IV. of Mesopotamia, rude and idola- 
trous, invaded the former in the ^^ns, and founded the Babylonian 
monarchy ; the Assyrians on the Tigris, extending^ Eastward to Per- 
sia, founoed Nineveh, conquered the S. Chaldeans, and were finallj 
conquered by the N. Chaldeans or Babylonians. These three dia- 
lects were tlien blended, and ^ve origin to a common language.— 
Under the Seleucidse, the Syrians overran their country, and corrupt- 
ed their language. They early embraced Christianity. The lan- 
guage is now confined to a few Christians, in tlie villages around 
Diarbeker and Mosul. The ancient Elamites, in the plains between 
the Persian Gulf and the mountains of Farsistan, were Chaldeans. 

^ W. or Syriac ; from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, dM 
afterwards to the Tigris ; eaiiy christianized ; cultivated at Edessa, 
in the fourth century ; the old Syriac of that period now used in the 
reli(pous books of the Jacobite and Nestorian Christians, and by the 
Christians of St. Thomas in Malabar ; spoken now in insulated dis- 
tricts of Syria and Mesopotamia, also in Curdistan ; the purest 
around Edessa in Mesopotamia. 

II. The Canaanitisn or Middle. Originally small tribes and 
nomadic. Those on the sea coast became highly commercial and 
civilized. The Jewish state was then founded and became predom- 
inant, till its overthrow by the Babylonians. Possesses the earliest 
known writings, the Penteteuch, and the book of Job ; the latter 
Idumean, with many Arabicisms. The Kabbinical Hebrew the only 
dialect that can be now called vernacular ; all the others cxtiuct. 

1. The Philistines; supposed- ^to have been Egvptians from the 
Nile, but finally spoke a dialect of Hebrew ; settl^ in the S. W. of 
Palestuoe ; commercial and powerfiil, till the time of David. 

2. Tne Phoenician ; the greatest commercial people of early anti- 
quity ; said to have come from the Persian Gull ; spread themselves 
over tlie Mediterranean, and settled and founded states in Cyprus, 
Malta, and N. Africa. Language, a dialect of Hebrew ; remains in 
coins and inscriptions. 

3. The Punic or Carthaginian ; a Phoenician colony 1934 A. C. ; 
became a very powerful people, till conquered by the Romans. Lan- 
guage extinct ; only remains a few lines in Piautus ; related to the 
Hebrew. 

4. The Hebrew. Said to have been originally from Mesopota- 
mia ; nomadic till the time of Moses. Language at its height, 
under David and Solomon ; greatly corrupted with Chaldean, by 
tlie Babylonish captivity. Overall progressive divisions, viz. a. 
Old Hebrew, found only in the books of the Old Testament ; b. 
Old Chaldee, formed by a mixture of Old Hebrew with Chaldee, 
during the captivity, and afterwards with the Chaldee colonies found 
by tliem on their return to Palestine ; the Chaldee of the later 
prophets and the older Tai-gums, retained longest in the Jewish 
fichools of Babylon ; c. Syro Chaldee ; the preceding modified by 
Syriac, under the government 0f the SeleucidoB ; the language of 
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Jttdea, in the time of Christ ; found in the Jenisalem Tahnnd «nd 
later Targums, and in an early translation of the New Testament ; 
the language of the Jews, during their flourishing state in Babylon, 
after their last dispersion; driven out by the Caliphs 1038, after- 
wards settled under the Moors in Spain, and foundea the schools of 
Cordova, where tibeir language took its present form ; d. The Rab- 
binical Hebrew, a mixture of the Talmudic Chaldee and the ancient 
Hebrew, a translation of the Old Testament 1327, little used nowex<> 
cept by the Kabbins ; e. Samaritan, from the old dialect of the ten 
tribes mixed with Syriac ; settled in Samaria, where they built a 
temple, and continued till A. D. t070, when they were driven out by 
the Arabs ; a few remain at Naplusa, called Semri ; remains of the 
language, a translation of the Pentateuch ; f. Galilean, said to have 
been orig^ally Phoenician ; carried on a flourishinfi^ commei^e in 
Josephus' time ; language very corrupt, with much Syriac, very 
broad and ruttural ; the language of Christ and the Apostles ; the 
German and Polish Jews said to have been from Galilee, still retain 
their broad pronunciation ; the Spanish Jews from Jerusalem ; only 
remains, a few fragments in the Talmud. 

The Jews still continue a distinct people, retaining their national 
physiognomy, customs and" religfion. They are scattered over Uie 
greater part of the civilized world, and are principally en^^aged in 
commerce. They were originally a race of shepherds ; civilized and 
rendered stationary by Moses ; became a powerful people under the 
house of David ; were dispersed by the jBabylonians ; were again 
restored, and became a prosperous, though tributary people; were 
finally dispersed by the Romans, stnd scattered among the nations.-— 
They long found an asylum in Babylon, where they became learned 
and wealthy ; were dnven out by the Caliphs, and settled under the 
Moors, in Spain, where they flourished till the downfall of the Moor* 
ish power. They were then severely persecuted by the Spaniards^ 
and fled into the Mahommedan countries, and the N. of Europe, par- 
ticularly Holland ; the Polish and German Jews were an earlier col- 
ony, rf hey are now numerous in Turkey, *Poland and Germany, 
where they still preserve among themselves a Ifind of municipal eov- 
emment. They generally speak the language of the country, where 
they live, and make but little use of the Hebrew, except in tneir reli- 
gious services. 

III. The Arabic or S. The Arabs have remained longer uncon- 
4)uered than any other peo|)le. They have occupied their native de- ** 
serts, from the earliest antiquity. There are two classes. 1. The 
Statirmary^ in the towns and the more fertile districts of S. Arabia, 
called Moors ; this term has been also applied to the Arabs of SpaiQ 
and Hindostan. 2. The Nomadic, or jBeduins, in the central de- 
serts ; now extended over all the deserts of N. Africa, as far as the 
Atlantic and the Negroes. 

The establishment of the Mahometan religion gave a wide sprea4 
to the Arabic. It is now the language of religion, and of genera} 
communication, throu^out all the Mahometan countries, including 
Turkey, Persia, S. E, Russia among the Tatars, Mahometan Tar- 
tary, India, and the Malays, and other Mahometan people of the E. 
islands, Arabia, N. Africa from the Mediterranean to the Niger, and 
even araone some of the Negro nations, and E. Africa, as far as Mad- 
agascar and the Caffres. It was the established language of Spain 
under the Moors, and was spread over many islands in the Mediterra- 
nean. It is now driven out of Spain and the islands, though it still 
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modifies tbeir present dialects, and is found only in Malta, irliere it 
forms the dialect of tbe people. 

There are two principal divisionst I. The Arabic, a. Old Ara- 
bic. Before the time of Mahomet, two principal dialects. The 
Hamyaric, in Yemen, most cultivated ; many remains of their an- 
cient poets still extant The Koreish, around Mecca ; the language 
of the Koraa, and hence the source of the learned Arabic ; first 
grammatized in tlie second century of the Hegira, after the Greek 
model ; cultivated under tbe Caliphs ; still the language of religioB 
and the schools ; now extinct as a spoken language, d. New Ara- 
bic ; the modern learned Arabic, derived from the former,- not mach 
studied in the sch<x)l9, the present language of books and polite con- 
Tersation. Tliere are many dialects now spoken ; the purest in. Ye- 
men, next at Bagdad and C-aiiX) ; most corrupt in Syria, purer at Da- 
mascus ; that of Mecca greatly mixed, from the multitude of pil- 
S*im8 of all nations ; th«> dialects of the Beduins, very numerous ; 
e new learned Arabic nf^if'^r the language of the Koran, than any 
spoken dialect, c. Moorish ; tlie dialect of the Moors, on the cxiast 
of Barbary ; has some grammatical peculiarities ; more like tbe cul- 
tivated, than the vulgar Arabic, d. Maltese ; the dialect of the low- 
er classes, (the upper classes speak Italian] ; very corrupt, but noC 
anintelligible to an Arab. e. Mapnlian ; a general Hinaoo term for 
IheAralM in Hindostan, (maha nulla, great robbers). The Arabs 
have frequented the coasts of Malabar from a very early'period ; in 
850 settled in Surat ; in 14t>9 settled in 6oa, and founded, a kingdom 
there; in 1776, Hvder Ali had 10,(100 Arab soldiers; at present 
100,000 Arabs in Malabar ; language very corrupt. 

2. The Ethiopic or Geez; proper name, Ajazjan. OrtrinaHT 
Cushite Arabs ; settled in Abyssinia, long before Christ, and formed 
the powerful kin^Jom of Geez, in Tigre, extending from tlie Red 
Sea to the Tacaxze ; Axum the capital, now in ruins ; became 
Christians, and translated the Bible, in the fburth century; have 
m^ny other religious books ; belong to the Jacobite sect* In the 
1 4lh century the seat of power was transferred from Geez to Amha- 
' ra. The Geez l^ingoa^e then ceased to be the court language, and 
became the church l«ngu-4(^ of Abyssinia. A very corrupt dialect 
of Geez now spoken in Tigre. The Amharic, the present court Ian* 
guip^e, not Kthiopic. The Ethiopic is one of the oklest, and the 
L^rsTiest of nil the Semitic languages. 

15th. FAMILY. Thr Coptic; remains of the ancient Egyptian; 
not more than one huncb'edth of the inhabitants of K^ypt are now 
Copts ; the rest principally Arabs. The Coptic has many affinities 
with the Semitic dialects, and .some with the Berber. The Copts live 
princinally in Upper Eeypt ; they are Christians ; have monasteries, 
and manv rehgious books in their language, in which they use an ai- 
phsbet borrowed from the ancient Greek. Two principal dialects; 
the Memphitish, in Liower Egypt, tlie dialect of their religion ; the 
^ahidish, from Cairo to Assiian. 

The Copts are a dark coloured, slender race, with black hair, cuii* 
ed, not frizzled ; a long oval face, with features like those of the an- 
cient Earvptian paintings and mummies. They are not Negro, but 
have much resemblance to the Hindoos. The religion, m^nn'^rs, and 
civilization of the ancient Egypti'^ns, resembled that of the Hin'loos, 
and they are supposed by some to have had a common origin. There 
are no iemains of the ancient Egyptian, unless in the Coptic. 
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f Sib Family. The Nubian ; including the nations of Nubim 
and Abyssinia (Habeshy Arabic], not Ncfifroes, nor of the Semitic 
Family. Their hnguajfes are said to be oierived from one common 
»tock, the Barabra. They are mixed with Arabic and Coptic, and 
are said to have affinities with the Sanscrit and the Berber. 

1. TheAmharic; the present ruling^ language of Abyssinia; not 
derived from the G^eez, but mixed with it ; spoken at tlie court of 
Gondar. 2. Hauasa, in Tigre, Massuah, and Suaken. 3. TluB 
Agows ; those of Tschera, around the sources of the Tacaasze ; those 
of Damot, around the source of the Nile. 4. The Gafat, a wander- 
ing people on the 8. bank of the Nile near Damot 5. - The Falash- 
ka ; scattered through Abyssinia, particularly on the Lake Dem- 
bea } once formed a separate kingdom. 6. The Bars bras ; along 
the Nile, from its great bend to its union with the Tacazze. 7. The 
Dungalas, at the great bend of the Nile. The languages of the 
the two latter have many affinities. 

17th Familt. The Berbebs. Probably descended from the 
original inhabitants of all Africa, N. of thcgreat desert. The most 
ancient nations, in what is now called Barbary, were the Maurita- 
aians, W ; the Numidians, E., towards Carthage ; the Getulians, S. 
of the latter ; and the Garamantes, S. of them all, in Sahara. These 
were conquered successively, by the Carthaginians, Romrvns, Van- 
dals, and Arabs. No traces of them now remain, unless in the mo- 
dern Berbers. The Arabs have overrun all those countries, as far as 
the Niger and Senej^ In the N., they have become stationary, and 
are cafied Moors ; m the interior, and particularly in the desert, they 
are wandering Beduins. There are besides, a number of tribes of 
very dffierent origin, winch have affinities in person and language, 
and which have }^n united into one family. They are found only in 
Mount Atlas, and the oomu of the deseK. They extend from the At- 
lantic Eastward to Siwah. Their S4 limit not known. 

1. The Berbers, of N. Atlas, from Morocco to Tunis ; |»rt live in 
the mountains, savage and predatory; part in the plains, tributary, 
live in walled towns or castles. S. The Shillusj in S. Atlas and Suse ; 
manners similar to the former. 3. The Tuaric^; inhabit the ootet 
in die W. half of the Great Desert, W. of Fezzan ; their languages 
similar ; some are black, others yellow, none of them negroes ; most 
of them Mahommedans, one trilie heathens. 4. The Tibboo ; S. £T. 
of Fezzan, extending to the frontiers of Egypt. These languages 
are all related, and have affinities with the Amharic, and with the 
Barabra of Nubia. 5. The Guanches. The original inhabitants of 
the Canaries; conquered and exterminated by the Spaniards, in the 
15th century; were considerably civilized, used embalming; Ian* 
fuage reUted to Uie Berber ; not Negp'oes. 

The exact Umiti of the Caucasian and Negro races, in Africa, are 
not ascertained. They run along tb»t part of Africa, which has bees 
least explored, the country between the Nile and the Niger. As far 
as the country has been explored, the two races have been found in- 
termingled on the frontier, which probably crosses the continent from 
Senegal, by Tomboctoo and Daiw, to Aoyssinia, along the S. boun- 
dary ci the Great Desert 

From the preceding sketch of the CaucasiaB race, it will be found 
to occupy all Europe, and nearly half of Asia and Africa, besides its 
extensive colonies. It includes the most civilized nations, and indeed 
«D, that have made any great progress, or have sboiredasy high in* 

C 
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rcntire power. It » not only the most enterprising' and intelligent, 
but tbe most elegant of ail die races, eiceUinp them in compiexioo, 
features and form. The civilization of the other races, after gaining 
a certain point, has continued stationary. They have foimed exten- 
sive governments, and sustained a crowded population, and hciFe in- 
deed erected the greatest of all known cities ; but their habits^ their 
arts, and their science, as far as thev have had any, have been mark- 
ed by a want of taste and action. i¥herever they have coroe in ooo- 
tact with Caucisians, the latter have prevailed, except in the short 
triumphs of the Mongols, under Gengois and Timur. 

II. The MoKGOLiAir Race. 

Characterised by an angular skull, compressed from before back- 
ward ; by a broad flattened face, and a square shape of the entire 
head ; cheek bones prominent ; forehead low and flat ; facial angle 
in the proper Mong[ols 75**, in the Americans 73 1-2^ ; eyes amall, 
sunken, oblique, giving them a verv peculiar physiognomy ; noee 
broad and flat, in the Mongols smau (frouice), in the Americaas 
arched approaching to aquUine, in the Malays lai^ge and straight ; 
lips full, not everted ; chin slightly projecting ; complexion naturally 
dark, in the Mongols olive with a tinee of yellow, in the Amen- 
cans copper coloured, in tbe Malays dark brown approachinfl^ to 
black ; hair black, strong, straight, in the Mongols tliin, in the Ma- 
lays more abundant. 

. We have made this race to include all the people of Asia, E. of the 
Caucasian race, all those of Polynesia, and the aborigines of Ameri- 
ca. Some authors have separated the Malays and the Americans, 
and formed them into distiuct races ; and ouiers have united the di- 
minutive people, within the arctic circle, into another race, called the 
Hyperborean. In some of the £. Indian and Polynesian islands, 
there is a savage black race, by some called N^^oes ; but their haur 
is rather bushy and matted, than frizzled like the ^per nerro's. — 
We have considered these differences, as subordmate, and rather 
characterizing groups than races. We have therefore arranged this 
race under tl^ loUowing groups, viz. the Mongolian proper, die Ma- 
lay, the American, the Ilyperborean, and the Papuan or £. Negroes. 

A. The Mongolian Group includes all the continental nations 
ef S. Asia, £. of the Caucasian race. They possess the peculiar 
characters of the race in the most striking degree, particulariy the 
oblique eye, and the prominent che€k bones. These characters are 
very permanent, and accompany the slightest tinge of Mongolian 
blood, in th^r intermixture with the Caucasian race. There are two 
classes of nations in this Group, viz. the S. or stationary, among the 
eldest civilized people on tbe globe, and the N. or nomadic, occupy* 
ing the great steppes in central Asia, once a race of powerful coa- 
^erors, now tributary to die Chinese and Russians. Their langua- 
ges differ in one very important particular ; those of the former are 
aMnosvlbibic, those of the latter polysyllabic, but with few inflexions. 

I. MoNosTLLikBfc Languagbs OF £. AsiA : spokeu by about 
ISO minions, in China, Tibet, N. India, in tbe Himalaya mountains^ . 
and Farther India ; very simple and obscure, exj^ressing themselves 
by circumlocution, tones, and gestures ; form tiieir inflexions by an- 
nexing significant words. They have polysyllables, but these axe al 
<iompounds, like fire-place, shop-board, &c. 

1. Chinese ; a very ancient and eariy civilized nation, who trace 
tlieir origin to gfi extreme antiquity ; this doubtfiiL Not diftincti^ 
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known by the ancients ; first known by the early travellers of the 
middle a^, Marco Polo, &c. A Mongolian race, modified by civili- 
zation. Language higldy original, but mixed with that of their con- 
querors, the Mongols and Mantchurs. They have two distinct lan- 
^ages, the spoken, and the written, which have no necessary connex- 
ion. The latter is employed, as a ^neral means of communication, 
by people who speak a raidically distinct language, as the Japanese, 
Kc. The spoken language has 32U radical sounds, which, by accents 
and aspirates, are modified into 77uO distinct words ; these are in- 
creased still farther by figurative meanings, some words having as 
many as 50. This peculiar structure renders necessary the use of 
tones and gestures. Their spoken language may be reduced to a reg- 
ular gamut. The written language, like Uie Arabian digits, is univer- 
sal in its application, consisting of characters for ideas, not words. It 
consists of six radical lines, combined so as to fonn ^14 keys, from 
which are derived 80,000 characters. They are stated, by Dr. Mor- 
rison, at less than half that number. The Chinese, although in some 
respects a highly civilized people, are in others quite barbarous. 
Their civilization has long been stationary, and is rather material tlian 
intellectual. The written language is uniform throughout the em- 
pire ; the spoken language abounds in dialects ; every province haa 
its head dialect, besides others subordinate. Tliere is a court dialect, 
the general language of communication and literature, called the 
Mandarin dialect ; proper name, Kuan-hoa ; the common language 
of the province of Kiangnan or Nankin, the ancient seat of the em- 
pire ; now spoken purest by the upper classes of Pekin, particularly 
the Imperial Familv. Of the provincial dialects, the best known is 
that of Fokien, S. fe., called Chin-cheu ; has ^ve subordinates. . Be- 
sides tlie civilized Chinese, there are wild races inhabiting the moun- 
tains, particularly on the W. frontier, viz. the Mau-lao, and the Miao- 
tse; they have often resisted the Chinese power, the latter conquered 
J 776. The Lolos, in Yunnan and Hainan, a wild mountain race. Ley- 
den enumerates 16 Chinese dialects. ' According to Kemusat, the 
Chinese has compound words, derivatives, and inflexions . 

The Chinese have forbidden the emifi[i*ation of their people, yet they 
are very widely scattered over the E. oT Asia. Thev have conquered 
Corea, the Lieu-Kieu, and Formosa, and very considerable numbers 
have settled in those countries, about half a million in Formosa. They 
parry on a very extensive commerce, and are found in great numbers 
in Batavia, Borneo, Manilla, and on most of the shores and islands of 
Farther India, and the E. Archipelago. On some of these they have 
settled large colonies, about 60,000 at one time in Batavia. 

2. Tibetan ; spoken by a people of about 30 millions, N. of Hindos- 
tan, and W. of China ; now subject to the latter. Their history ex- 
tends back to too A. C. Language resembles the Chinese. Keli- 
gion, Buddhism from India. Language of their religious books, a di- 
alect of Sanscrit or Pali. There are two ecclesiastical princes, with sec- 
ular authority like the Pope ; the Dalai-Lama in the N., and tlie 
Tischu-Lama in the S. There arc many dialects, some cultivated, 
the purest at Amboa ; others spoken by tribes of rude mountaineers. 
The language of Bootan and part of Nepaujl, dn the frontiers of 
Hindostan, probably of Tibetan origin ; not Hindoo. 

3. Burman or Boman ; proper name, M3ram-ma ; the language of 
an extensive empire, formed during the last century, in Farther In- 
dia ; capital, Umroerapoora, on the Irawaddy. This language has a 
ftriking affinity to the Chinese, is its monosyllabic structure. Popu- 
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latioA, 15,000,000 ; part of it quite civilixcd ; hare an alphabet, anA 
quite an extensive literature ; religion. Buddhism ; their religious 
Books in the Pali language. Dialects numerous, viz. tlie Bonrtan of 
Ava, the court dialect ; the Ruh-keng or Aracan, W. ; Kassay, N. of 
the bitter ; Kolun, £. of the Kassay, in the mountains ; &c There 
are many tribes of mountaineers, on &je E. frontiers of Beng^, whose 
language is little known ; said to resemble the Negjoes. 

4. Peguan ; prqper name, Moen or Muh ; on the sea coast, 8. and 
£• of the Burmans, and W. of Siam ; earlier civilized than the Bnr- 
mans ; conquered by them in the last century ; language related to 
the Burman, perhaps a dialect. 

5. Siamese ; proper name, Tay ; a large nation on the Menam, N. 
•f Malacca, and £. of the Burmans ; the most civilized and literary 
ef Failher India ; resemble the Chinese in persons and language ; 
eonmiered last century by the Burmans, now independent. Religion, 
Buddhism. Two principal dialects ; the Tay-noe S., and the Tay- 
jay N. both on the Menam ; Jan-Kom, a diuect in the W. on fbe 
borders of Pegu ; another dialect in tlie island of Jan-Seylan. 

6. Anamitisb ; an extensive language, spoken with many dialects, 
by all the people of Farther India, between the Burmans and Siam- 
ese, and Ctiina. a. Tonquin or Tun-kin, on the borders of China; 
resemble the Chinese in lai^age and civilisation ; use their written 
lan|piage ; religion that of Fo or Buddhu ; formerly tributary to 
Chma ; now a part of the empire of Anam. b. Cochin China ; 
proper name, Anam ; the seat of a powerful empire ; langni^e intel- 
ligpble to the Chinese ; resemble them in manners and civiBzation : 
original inhabitants, a race of savages of very different origin, now 
found in the W. mountains. The Ixws, a people of Chinese orig^ 
inhabit Tsiampa, S. ; speak a dialect of Analih. c. Cambodia ; proper 
name, Khohmen ; between Cochin China and Siam ; language mixed 
with much Malay, d. Laos ; proper name. Law ; language interme- 
diate between those of Tunkin and Siam. 

The languages of Farther India have been but slightly investigated, 
and onlv the leading ones are indicated ; the interior has scarcely been 
visited oy an European* There appear to be two distinct races of 
inhabitants. The original race, savages ; said to resemble the Ne- 
groes ; found only in the wild mountams ; resemble the Papuans of 
the E. islands : sunilar people are said to be found in the mountains of 
Hindostan. The other and later race is of Chinese and Tibetan ori- 
gin ; all more or less civitized and literary ; all their languages hav^ 
the peculiar monosyllabic structure. 

. II. Nomadic Nations nc Central Asia. 

Ist Family. The Mongol ; proper name, Mongu, fmountaiii* 
eer). Have the peculiar physical characters of the race in the highest 
d^free ; have alwa3rB been a semi-barbarous, nomadic people ; known 
from a high antiquity; the Seres and Huns of the ancients; have 
been a tiwH forroidame race of conquerors or rather devastators ; in 
the middle ages, sent out three of the greatest svAirmsof banditti, that 
ever scourgra the earth ; overrun Europe and Asia, from the Mediter- 
ranean to Sie £. ocean, unfler Attila, Gengliis, and Tiorrar ; the for- 
mer laid waste Rome, the second conquered China and founded a 
new dynasty, the latter Hindostan and founded the Mogul empire ; 
have since then greatly declined in f>ower and numbers ; are now a 
scattered race of herdsmen, in the plains of Central Asia, 8. of the 
Altai mountains ; tributary to China and Russia. The Mongols are 
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fbllowen of tbe Lama. They have many religioiis books, and are 
zealous in spreading their doctrines. 

Three principal £ visions. 1. The Proper IVJongols, in the £., bor- 
dering on Tibet and China ; part wandering, part stationary ; the 
most civilized. Language the purest. Tribes related to them. Tbe 
Kalkas, in the desert of Gobi ; Genghis one of their tribe ; conquer- 
ed China in the J 4th century ; driven out, and now in a barbarous 
state. The Ortosh, £. of the great wall. 2. The Kahnucs, (Chal- 
mak, Tatar for Freemen ); proper name, Dorbon-Orot. Language, 
since the time of Genghis, mixed with Tatar. Four principal hordes. 
a. The Choshot, in I'lbet, on the Koko-nor, and on the irontiers of 
China ; two divisions, the black and yellow, from the colour of their 
tents ; the latter stationary, the Dalai Lama chosen from among 
them ; the black division rude and nomadic* b. The Sonjors or 
Soong^ans ; formidable from lC9b to 1746 ; then became subject, 
partly to China, and partly to Russia ; the latter witlidrew under the 
protection of China 1770 ; the roost powerful of all ; govern Ijittle 
Bucharia, Turkestan, and the Kirgises. c. The Derbats, on the Vol- 
ga, under Russia, d. The Toigots, foimeriv on the Volga, in 1770 
withdrew into the Chinese territories. 3. The Burats ; around Lake 
Baikal and along the Russian frontiers ; the rudest and most corrupts 
ed,.in manners and language. 

The Mongol language resembles the monosyllabic in poverty of ex- 
pression and the shortness of its roots, but has derivatives and inflex- 
ions, no article ; has a church language of an early date, not vernac- 
ular ; has an alphsbet, and abounds in manuscripts, religious, poeti- 
cal, and historical. 

2d Family. Thc Mantchur, (Man-Tcheu, Chinese ); extend* 
ing from the Monrols to the £. Ocean, and from China to Siberia.—- 
Language very son, abounds in onomatopies and repetitions, polysyl- 
labic and inflected, but resembles the Chinese in the small number of 
its roots and their various modifications and signification ; a copious 
and cultivated language, in the mdre civilized districts bordering 
China. 

Divisions. 1. Mantchu Proper, (Bogdos, Russian ); from China and 
Corea to the Amur ; in 1664 conquered China, and still govern it ; 
have derived much civilization from the Chinese ; great numbers em 
ployed in Cluna, particularly in their armies. Their language higlily 
cultivated by the jSmperof, and kept distinct from the Chinese ; all 
the Chinese writings translated into it. There are several wanderinjr 
tribes, in the remote districts, who speak ruder dialects, the Atchan, 
Moko, ftc. 2. The Tagurian ; Da-uri, Russian ; formerly occupied 
the countrv between the Baikal and the Amur ; after the Russian 
conquest, the greater number passed under the government of China ; 
live now in Tsitsiker, the N. \V. proWnce of Mantohuria. 3. The 
Tunguses ; p^xyper name, Oewoe, a people. From the Jenesei, through 
E. Siberia t > the Sea of Ochotsk, and in l*sitsiker ; related to the 
Mantchu, but ^sltXj separated ; nomadic and uncultivated ; divided 
faito the Wood and Steppe Tunguses ; former in the N., live by fish* 
ing and himting, mixed with ijSb N. Siberian tribes ; latter wander 
over the S. deserts, mixed with the Mongols. On the Sea of Ochotsk 
called Lamnts. Language, a corrupted branch of Mantchu* 4, 
Several half savage tribes on the £. ocean, all of the Mantchur fami- 
ly. The Agupi-tase and Ketching-tase, on the An>ur, near its mouth ; 
driven by the Russians from Da-uria. The Hamaree, higher Up the 
^Amnr. *The people of Segfaalien, Jessoi and tbe S. Kunles, are cf 
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family ; dtaleots slmost as Dmnenms as their Tillages ; a race ot 
lialf savage fisliermen. 

ill. Stationary j^kp civilized pbople N. £. or Chiica.-^ 
Their affinity and origin is not fully established, but their physMCpno- 
■ly is stfikingly Mongolian. 

1. The Koreans, on the PeninsukL N. £. of China ; separated finam 
^le Bfantchnrs by snowy moontains ; originally small tnbos, tmited 
by conquest ; trace their history to a high antianity ; conquered by 
the Chinese, to whom. tributary. A feeble people with the Chinese 
civilization, relinon, and writing. Lan^age monosyllabic, or neariy 
reb^ed to that class ; little known ; mixed with much Chinese ; its 
basis probably peculiar. 

2. The Japanese ; from 15 to 30,000,000 ; the most civilized and 
enterprising of all the £. Asiatics ; have the Mongol conformation, 
but no direct affinity with any of the Mongolian lai^piages ; inbnbit 
•II the proper Japanese islands ; have conquered Jesso, and the S. 
Koriles ; nave a temporal sovereign at Jeddo, and a nominal reli- 
giotts.one, the Daira, at Miaco. Their history roes back to A. C. 
660 ; never conquered ; two invasions attempted, 779 and 1281, un- 
successful, perhaps by the Mongob* Langiiaee polmllabic, with 
numerous inflexions, by means of affixed words or syllables, in this 
respect resembling the monosyllabic. Have a court and book lan- 
guage, hiffhly cultivated, and many provincial dialects ; have an al- 
phabet of their own, and use the Chinese characters. There are 
three religions, viz. the Sinto, the oldest idolatry ; tiie Budsko or Fo, 
and the Deism of Confutse ; all borrowed from China. They are 
more jealous of foreigners than the Chinese, for whom they lutTe a 
mortaLl hatred. 

3. The Lieu-Kieu, Rjuko (Japanese ); in a cluster of 36 islands, E. 
ef China, and S. of Japan ; a very peaceable and industrious people, 
now subject to the Chmese, though of different origin ; many Chi- 
nese live among them, but speak tunr own language. The Lieu-Kieu 
is said to be a branch of the Japanese, mixed wiSi much Chinese. — 
There are three leading dialects m these islands. 

The Malay and Papuan Groups both occupy the same countries, to 
a considerable extent, and are strangely intermingled. Their plivsi- 
cal and moral characters are very distinct, and yet they are round, 
side by side, through a large portion of the £. islands. There have 
been some doubts, whether either of these groups should be joined to 
the Mongolian race. The Malay has been formed into a separate 
race, and the Papuan united with the Ne^rroes. We have been rath- 
er inclined to follow Blumenbach, in uniting the many varieties of 
men under three races, and have consequently united the Mala^r with 
the Mongolian, and from the uncertainty of the proper position of 
the Papuan, have suffered it to remain under that race, witn which it 
has the nearest local relation. 

B. The' Malay Group ; characterised by a brown or c^ve 
complexion ; black, cciarse, and lank hair, not thin like the Mongo- 
lian, but All] and flowing ; beard very thin, generally eradicated ; 
&ce round with hiffh chc^ bones ; nose short, fnU and broad to- 
wards the tip, not flattened ; mouth large ^person rather short, witii 
broad shoulders and slender extremities. They ext«id from the Pe- 
ninsula of Malacca, over all the £. Indian and Polynesian islands.— 
The languages spoken throughout this wide extent, are said to have 
many radicai afinitiesy and even lo be nnitaally intelligible^ 
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I. The Prooer Malays ; ori^ated from the JPentnsula of Malaor 
ca, or assomehaTe supposed, from Sumatra ; concerted to Mahomet* 
anism in the 12th ceot^ury ; since then have spread, as a commercial 
and piratical people, over the £. ocean from Malabar to N. Guinea. 
Their language the passage from the mono6\ liable to the inflected ; 
has no proper inflexions ; effects all its changes by auxiliaries ; 
ftbounds in vowels and liquids, soft and musical. Two leadings dia- 
lects, viz. Malay Tallam, High Malay, in Malacca and among th» 
W. Malays, the purest. Malay Passar, Low Malay, on the islamds ; 
subdivisions, those of Java and the Moluccas. 

II. The Sumatrans. Besides the Papuans in the interior, there 
are two classes in the island, the old natives, and the new Malays. 
The latter are the most numerous in Menangcabow and Achen. 
The former are divided into three nations, who possess a peculiar civ* 
ilization and literature of a very early date. Some of them Mahom- 
etans, greater part heatliens. Their lang^ag^ are all related, and 
have many affinities with the Mah^. 1. The Battas; occupy the 
N. half of the island, in the interior ; the most powerful ; language 
most ancient and peculiar. 2. The Rejangs, in the middle, ancient 
Malays. 3. The Lampuhn, in the 8. ; language very ^ttural.-^ 
The ueople of the Micobar islands, N. of Sumatra, are ohve-colour* 
ed ; language little known. 

III. The Javanese, (Djawa). The language of this island said tm 
be peculiar ; has many affinities with the Sanscrit ; said to have bor- 
rowed their religion and civilization from the Hindoos. There are 
two principal diadects, viz. Basa Dalam, High Djawa, the court and 
book language of the native kingdoms in the interior. Basa Luar, 
the common language ; on the coasts mixed with much Malay and 
Chinese. 

JV. The Bttg^s ; the native ian^age of Borneo ; spread over 
the lower parts of that island and Celebes. An active commercial 
people, in a semi-barbarous state ; spread very extensively through 
the £. Archipelago. The Macassars of Celebes belong to them, and 
form a separate and powerful nation. 

y . Ternata. The original language of the Moluccas, now great- 
ly corrupted with Malay, Bugis, and Dutch. The latter have long 
possessed these islands, and have printed religious books in their lan- 
guage. Many dialects ; that of Savu most cultivated. 

Vl. Buna. £. half of Sumbawa, and W. part of Ende ; allied to 
the Bugis. 

Vn. Sumbawa. West half of Sumbawa; also allied to the 

Bugil. 

V III. Sulu. A very soft language ; spoken by the olive colour- 
ed natives of the Sulu islands. 

IX. The Philippines. There are two principal languages spoken 
by the olive coloui^d natives, a. The Tagala, in the N. islands, 
Luzon and Mindoro* b. The Bissaja, in the S. islands, MagindanaOi 
Solar, Iec. All allied to the Malay. There are numerous dSalects. 

X. The Formosans. The ohve coloured natives of this island 
■peek a peculiar language allied to the Malay dialects. The Dutch 
took the island 1621, cultivated the language, and translated many 
religious books into it ; they were driven out in 166 1 , and it has since 
been occupied by the Chinese ; half a million of them have settled 
there ; the natives still continue distinct. 

The olive coloured people of the £. India islands are al] in a state 
ef partial civiliaation ; they oarry on an extBosive commense with 
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each other, and with their great carriers the Chinese and Malays.— 
The Jawas are the most anciently civilized of the native people, bat 
have long heen in an inactive state, particulaiiy since the Dutch have 
occupied their island. The most powerful and active of tlie natire 
tribes, at present, are the Hattas and the Bugis. The latter rival the 
Malays in their maritime enterprise. They are the ruling people in 
Borneo and Celebes, and are bold and independent Ail these na- 
tions have pecuhar alphabets and literatures ; their writing is gener- 
ally on palm leaves, and among tlie Battas, on bamboos and rattans ; 
it is a kmd of engraving rather than whlinf . The Temata and Ta- 
sala, the original people of the most £. islands, have been broken 
down by the tyrannv of the Dutch and Spaniards. In all these £. 
islands, the wild and mountainous parts are occupied by the Papuans. 

XI. The Polvnesians. The ohve coloured trib^ are generaUj 
partially civilized, though barbarous. They cultivated the soil, had 
iMiats and earned on an extensive navigation, had a distinction of 
ranks and a very complicated religious power, but were without the 
use of the metals or writing, very sanguinary, and addicted to war. 
In the Society 8ind Sandwich Islands, great improvements have been 
made by the labours of the missionaiies, and by their intercourse 
with the trading people of Europe and N. America. They niay be 
divided into the Eastern and Western, a. The Eastern ; the best 
known and the most cultivated. 'I heir languages have all a striking 
aifinity, so much so, that the two most distant people, the New Zeal- 
anders and Sandwicli Islanders, may understand each other. Tliey 
are very simple in their structure, polysyllabic, with but few inflex- 
ions, abound m vowels and combinations of them. They include the 
Tong^ or Friendly islands, language hard ; the Society islands, lan- 
ruage soft and musical ; the IVlamuesas, like the former ; the low S. 
Islands, language more guttural ; • Easter Island, ^ttural ; New 
Zealand, language hard, a very sanguinary race ; and the Sandwich 
Islands, most frequented by trading Europeans. The dialects of the 
Sandwich islands, Marquesas, S<x:iety islands or Tahitian, Tonga 
islands, and New Zealand, have been grammatiEed. b. The West- 
em ; have some affinities with the Tagala, very few with the East- 
em islanders ; include the Pelew islands, language peculiar, the 
Marian or Ladrone islands, and the Carolines. 

C. The Papuan Group or Eastern Negroes. These have 
been considered the same race with the African Negroes, but have 
some characteristic differences. Their complexion is sooty black or 
reddish brown ; hair g^win^ in tufts, black, very curly, but not friz- 
zled like the Nerro's, forming a matted bunch about uie hesd ; nose 
very wide and flat ; mouth immoderately large ; lips very prom- 
inent ; chin very short, retiring directly backwards ; head dispro- 
portionately large ; limbs slender ; stature very small, about four 
and a half feet ; the entire figure deformed and often hideous. They 
are found scattered in a wild and savage state throng all the E. In- 
dia islands, and occupy the S. W. Islands of Polvnesia, and the whole 
of AMstralasia. In some of the wildest^mountains of Huidostan, such 
a race is said to be found. I'he same is trae of the mountains on the 
B. frontier of Bengal, and through Farther India in general. They 
occupy the interior mountains of Makcca, where they are perfect 
savages ; also the Andaman islands, and the small islands W. of Su- 
matra. They are found in the interior of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, and the Philippines, where they are called Negritos by the 
Spaniards, and Ygolotes by the natives; some of them gather g^ in 
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the mountains, and have become wealthy. In the Moluccas, (Hara* 
foras, AlforaSfJ said to be cannibals. They occupy part of Bui, and 
aorae others or the £. Sunda islands. Thc^"^ are the only known pop- 
ulation of the Papuas, including New Guinea, and the Group of 
larg'e islands eastward. Most of the natives of New Hebrides are of 
this class, savag'e and cannibal. The Fejees, very ferocious and war- 
like, cannibals. These two groups of islanders* have many Tonga 
words in their lang-uaees, from their intercourse with tlie I'onga isl- 
ands. They are much stouter than the other Papuans, perhaps dif- 
ferent. New Caledonia, decidedly of this race, but indolent and de- 
graded, ^ot ferocious. New Holland and Van Dieman's Land, peo- 
pled by small insulated tribes of wretched sarages, in the lowest 
atage of human existence. 

D. The HrpERBuREAN Group. This embraces a small, dark 
coloured, ill shapen race, with tawny skin, black strait hair, small 
black eyes, and broad flat faces, occupying all the countries within 
the arctic circle, on both continents ; live by hunting and fishing; 
an easy mild people, savage, but not ferocious ; show a good deal of 
ino^enuitY in constructing their boats, huts, utensils, &cc., and in 
taking their game. Their languages have not all been traced, but 
there is little doubt tliat they may be all referred to one common or- 
igin. The resemblace of all those in America, and in N. £. Asia, 
may be considered certain. The Laplanders resemble this people in 
their conformation, but from affinity of language, they have been 
arranged with the Finns. 

I. The Samoiedan Familj^. This includes, besides the proper 
Samoiedes, some other tribes in N. Siberia, perhaps mixed with the 
Tatars. I . The Proper Samoiedes ; name trom Suoma, Finnish for 
Swamp ; proper name, Ninetz ; inhabit the coasts of the Icy sea 
from tne White Sea to the Lena. Two great stems, the Laghe and 
the Wanuta ; dialects numerous, nine collected by F. Adelung. 2. 
The Narymski and Tomski Ostiaks ; a mixed race, half Samoiede, 
alon^ the Oby to Narym and the mouth of the R. Tom. 3. Kamas- 
hes, m Krasnoya, on the right of the Jenesei, half Samoiedes, Sha^ 
mans. 4. Kara^sses and Taiginzes ; * feeble remains of siron^r 
tribes in upper Tungooska ; sneak corrupt Samoiede. 5. Tubm- 
■ki ; scattered among the Katcninzi Tatars on the left of the Jene- 
sei ; language now lost. 6. Koibales, in Kntzneck and Krasnoya ; 
nomades, formerly schamans, now baptized, mixed with Tatars. 7« 
Motoras ; proper name Mati ; E. of the Jenesei on the Tuba and 
the Sajansk mountains ; nomades, tributary to the Seniors, nearly 
extinct 8. Sojets, in the higher Sajansk mountains, W. of Lake 
Baikal ; shamans, mixed with Mongols. 

n. The Jenesean Ostiaks ; sp^ik a peculiar language ; on the 
Jenesei, below upper Tungooska ; very savage ; two leading dia- 
lects, the Irobatski and Pumpokoli. The following tribes are related 
to them, viz. the Arvinzes, on the Jenesei in Krasnoya, F. Adelung 
has collected five of their dialects ; Kanski, on the Kan, IC. of the 
Jdnesei ; Asscnes, on the Ussotka, among the Krasnoya Tatars.-* 
These three last tribes are nearl)^ extinct. 

III. The Jukagirs, Jukadski {Russian ]; proper name Andon* 
Domni ; between the Jakuts and Tchuktchi, on both sides the lower 
Indigirka to the N. Ocean ; resemble the Samoiedes, not the Jakuts. 

IV. The Kamtchadales ; proper name, Itelman ; originally sha- 
mans ; a rude and dirty race, now much reduced in numbers ; occu- 
py only the S. part of the peninsula, the N. part occupied by the 
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Koriaks ; a very peculiar people ; language has few affinities ; dia- 
lects numerous, 17 collected by F. Adehmg. 

y. The Kurilians ; occupy the 19 N. Kuriles, under tlie Russian 
goyernment ; a peculiar lang-uage ; proper naine Tjut-Jejeke. 

VI. The Ainos ; occupy the S. Kuriles, under Japan, and the inte- 
rior of Jesso and Saghalien ; a very singular race, bodies covered irith 
black hair ; carry on a trade with the Japanese, and wear Uicir silk ; 
much reduced in numbers ; but little civilized. 

VI!. The Tchuktchian Family; occupy the N. E. comer of Asia ; 
in their persons and lan^uag'e they have a near relation to the Eski- 
mos. They extend S. to Kamtchatka, and the sea of Ochotsk, and W. 
to the Kovima. I. The Koriaks ; in the S. around the Gulf of Ana- 
dyr ; 3 tribes, viz. the settled Koriaks on the coast, the rein deer Ko- 
naks nomadic, and the Elutelat, in N. Kamtchatka, with a softer 
dialect than the two former. 2. The Tchuktchi ; at the N. E. point 
of Asia, live like the Samoiedes, savage, schamans, language sofler and 
more hissing than tlie Koriak ; said that the two people understand 
each other. 

VIII. The Aleutians ; occupy the chain of islands extending from 
Alashka towards Kamtchatka, in four groups, including OuaUtslika. 
All of one origin and language, with many dialects ; has no affinity 
with tlie Kamtchadale, but many with the Tchuktchi and Eskimo. 

IX. The Eskimo Family (Karalit) ; extending along the N. side 
of the American continent, from Behrinff*s straits to Labrador and 
Greenland, and alon^ the W. coast, from Alashka to Prince "VV illiam'a 
sound. They are allied to the Tchuktchi and Aleutians, and probably 
of the same origin. They are generally found near tlie sea coast, as 
they subsist almost entirely by fishing and catching seals, at which 
they are very dexterous. • They may be divided into two branches, 
the E. and the W. 1. The Eastern includes the Greenlanders, and 
the Eskimos of J^abrador, and the N. shores of Hudson's Bay. Thej 
mrobably range along the entire N. coast of America ; were found by 
Franklin and M'Kenzie, at the mouth of Copper Mine and M'Kenzie's 
Rivers ; very hostile to the Indians, from wnom they differ entirely in 
persons, dis|>ositions, and habits. The language of all these people ve- 
ry similar, polysynthetic, abounding in sharp gutturals or clocking 
sounds. 2. The Western ; along the W. coast of America, as far S. 
as Prince William's sound ; N. at Norton's sound and Behring's Bay, 
called there Yakutat The Kona^gan, the nation inhabiting Kodiac 
and Alashka. The Tchugatzi, further S., insulated by the Kinaitau, a 
nation of Americans. 

£. The American Qaorp ; Aboriginal Americans. This has the 
l^neral characters of the race, with some peculiarities. The complex- 
ion reddish, or copper-coloured ; hair black, very coarse and straight^ 
extending very low on the forehead and temples ; beard scanty, care- 
fully eradicated ; forehead low and flat, facial angle 73 1-2^ ; eyes deep 
set ; nose broad and flatfish, generally arched and sometimes rather 
aquiline, hooked at the tip ; race broad and square ; figure general- 
ly large and muscular, in some of the tribes Herculean. The inde- 
pendent natives are almost entirely in a savage state ; the Araucani- 
ans in Chili .the most civilized. At the first conquest of Mexico and S. 
America by the Spaniards, there were two powerful and civilized na- 
tions on the table lands of the Andes ; their remains now in a state of 
subjection to their conquerors. In the settled parts of N. America and 
the W. Indies, the natives have almost entirely disappeared. The race 
there will probably become extinct. The languages of America are 
very difficult, higlily complex in their structure, or polyainthetic. The 
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general affinities of Che hidians, in the E. of N. America^ have beea 
traced with some success ; in other parts but little' has been done to- 
wards tlieir arrangement The number of tribes ia very great, and 
each has some peculiarities of dialect We shall not attempt to nFC 
a complete enumeration of them, but only some of the leading airi* 
sioDS. j^o American language was cultivated as a writteu language 
by the natives, yet few people have cultivated oratory more carefuUy 
than some of the N. Axnencan tribes. Some of the small tribes, on 
the lower Mississippi and the Orinoco, have preserved their languages, 
when in subjection to stronger tribes, tillt»n tne very borders of extmc- 
tion. 

The native languages of a part of N. America have been arranged 
vnder a few leading families,* viz. 

I. The Lenni Lennape. One of the most extensive of the N. Ame* 
rican languages ; from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and N. W. to 
the Rocky mountains, and from the £skimos to the Ohio ; one of the 
softest of the native languages. Two general divisions ; the £• and 
W. 

1. The Eastern divided into, a. The Delawares or proper Lenni« 
Lennape (native men) ; originally on the Delaware ana Susquehanna, 
now in Ohio and Indiana. The Munsees were a tribe of them. b. 
The Narragansets, including the Pe<]uotB and the Natics ; on the S« 
E. coast of N. Ene^land, nearly extinct c The Mohegans or Mo- 
heakanuh ; originally extendea from the Narragansets to the Hudson 
and Canada; only a few remaining, d. The Abenakis; in Maine 
and Nova Scotia ; from the St Lawrence to the two former ; the Pe- 
nobscots, Echemins, Micmacs, &c. of this division. 

2. The Western ; divided into three branches. A. The S. ; ori^- 
nally occupied the whole country from the Atlantic to the Mississip- 
pi, S. of the former division ; drove out the Tuscaroras from Virginia, 
a. The Shawanese, originally from Florida, then occupied the country 
on the Ohio; the Kickapoos, a branch of them. b. Tne Miamies, be- 
tween the great lakes and the Ohio. The Ouitanons, Illinois, Peorias, 
and Pottawottamies, branches of them. B. Middle branch, a. The 
Chipeways, including the proper Chtpeways, tlie Crees, the Algonkiusy 
the Ottawas, &c. i sdong the spreat lakes to the sources of the Missis- 
sippi and lake Winnipec* b. The Knistenaux; from Labrador, 
around Hudson's bay, to Lake Winnipec, up the Saskashawin to Bea- 
ver R., and down the Missinippi to Hudran's bav. Language near* 
est alUed to the Algonkin. €. N. Branch. The Chipewyans ; inp 



* A writer in the N. American Review, Jan. 1826, (Gov. Cass, of 
Michigan) has arranged the Indians in the territories oi the U. States, 
under the following heads, viz. the Wyandot or Huron, including the 
tribe of that name, and the Six Nations or Iroquois : the Chippewa or 
Algonkin, including the Chippewas, Ottawas, Potawatamies, Sacs and 
Foxes, (Sauides and Ottogamies), Shawanese, Kickapoos, Menomo- 
nies, Miamies, and Delawares, arranged in the order of their affinity ; 
originally extending from the Penobscot to the Chesapeake^ and from 
the Atlantic to Lake Superior : the Sioux (Dahcotah), including the 
proper Skrax, lowas, Ottnes, Missonris, and Winnebagoes, in one di« 
vision, and the Arkansas and Quapaws, the Osages, Kanzas, Mahag, 
and Poncas, in another : the Pawnee, including the Pawnees And the 
Arickaras : and the soatherp Indians, including the Cherokeet, Chofc- 
lawB, and Creeki. 
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dude all the Indians N. of the Knistenaux, to the Eskimoa^ aad inm 
Hudson's bay to the Rockj mountains. Language allied to the fiLnia- 
tenaux. 

II. The Iroquois.— Once extended 8. to N. Carolina, W. to tlie 
Wabash, £. to the Hudson^ and N. to the fpeat lakes. Fonned an 
extensive confederacy, called the Five Nations. Proper name Koo- 
ongzi-Oniga, (confederated people). Consisting of the Mohawks^ 
Senecas, and Onondagas, who fonned the first legion ; and the Onei- 
das and Cayugas, who formed the second leeion. They then received 
the Tuscaroras, who were driven outof Viiginia, as a 6th Nation. 
They are now confined to a few villages in New- York and U. Canada. 
The WvandotB S. of Lake Erie, and the Hurons of Canada, are tribes 
ef this ntmily. 

III. The southern Indians of the U. States, t. TheWocoons in 
N. Carolina, extinct The Catahbas, in S. Carolina, Jonly oiie 
village, once a powerful nation, extending, with its kindred tribes, 
from Virginia to Florida. The Yamasees aisd Coosas, fiirtfaer S., de- 
stroyed by the Creeks. 9. The Muscogees or Creeks, in Greorgia 
and Alabama ; a recent people, who exterminated the more ancient 
race ; formed apewerful confederacy ; several tribes, viz. the Sea- 
inoles in Florida, the Uches, Cowetas, &c. ; in a declining state.— 
3. The Chickasaws and Choctaws, (Chikasas and Chaktas), m Missis- 
sippi ; two nations of one Family, who invaded, and drove out or ex- 
terminated the earlier tribes in that quarter. 4. The'Cherakees; 
on the Tennessee, N. of the Creeks ; two divisions, the mountain- 
eers, and lowlanders ; an earlier and lighter coloured race than the 
two former. 

IV. The Nations of the Lower Mississippi and Florida, ik» Mh 
bilian. The country along the gulf of Mexico originally occajned 
by many small nations ; now extinct, or in very snudl numbers W. 
of the Mississippi. The princi{>al early nations, 1. The Timnacas, 
in E. Florida, around St. Aug^&tine ; extinct ; language peculiar, the 
Spaniards have books in it. S. The Apalachees, in W. Florida, ex- 
tending N. to the Allegany mountains ; driven out by the Creeks and 
Choctaws ; now, witli a few small tribes of kindred ormn, in Lower 
Louisiana, viz. the Pacanas, the Pascagoulas, and the Biloxis ; emi- 
grated from Mobile in the last century. 3. The Natchez ; originally 
a powerful and cultivated people, on the Lower Mississippi ; extir- 
pated in 1790. The Tensas, on the Red river, perhaps a remnant.— 
4* The Tunicas, originally on the Mississippi near Avoyelles, now a 
remnant on the Red river. 

V. Nations of S. Louisiana, W. of the former. 1. The Caddoes 
or Cadodakis ; on Red river, and in the neighbouring parts of Texas; 
include many small tribes, viz. the Nadacos, Nab^aches, Adityes, 
Nacogdoches, te. S. The Qnapaws, on the S. side of the Arkansa 
and the Washita. 3. Many tribes S. of them, little known, viz. the 
Bodies, en Trinity river ; the Mayas, on St Bmiard^s Bay ; the 
Cances, along the coast nearly to Vera Cruz, hostile to the Spanianis ; 
the Atacapstf , along the coast from St Bernard's to Louisiana ; tlie 
Apalousas. in TiOuisiana, ftc. ; most of these are fast disappearing. 

VL The Pani Nation, (Pawnees ); on the Piatt and Kansa rivers; 
in three bands, viz. tiie Great Panis, tiie Wolf, and the Republicans ; 
raise com, have horses, bunt, and make war op tiie Indians of the 
Plains westward. Langiu^re, i^ttund, allied to the Sioux. The 
Rioaras, on the Upper Mississippi, remains of 10 Pani tribes, greatly 
reduced by the Sknix. The Towcaa or Towiakis, a tribe of Panis, 
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on the Red river, abcnre Nachitoches. The Towekenoes and Ton- 
leas, W. on the Colorado, probably related. 

y II. The Osag^ nation ; proper name Wadiaah ; inclnding the 
Winnebagoes on the Fox river and Green Bay ; the loways on the 
Desmoines ; the Missoaris, remains of a numerous nation on the 
Liower Missouri ; the two last now associated with the Ottoes ; the 
Ottoes, on the Lower Missouri, £. of the Panis ; the Mahas, on the 
Missouri above the Piatt ; the Poncas, allied to the former ; the 
Kanzas, on the Kanza and Arkansa rivers, W. of the Osages ; the 
Osag^es or Washash, the leading tribe of the nation, from the Osage 
to the Arkansa. 

VIII. The Fox Nation ; extend from Lake Michig^ to the Mis* 
aissippi, and westward to the Missouri, S. of the Sioux. In alliance 
with them against the Chinpewas. A recent nation in these parts ; 
conquered and drove out me Missburis and the' Illinois, and other 
tnbes of the Osage and Lennape nations. The Sauks, and Ot- 
togamies or Foxes, associated on the Mississippi. The Menomonies, 
on Green bay. Languaige peculiar. 

IX. TheKaudowessis or Sioux Naticm. Proper name, Narco- 
lah or Darcotah. On the Upper Mississippi, and over the extensive 
plains to the Upper Missouri and the Saskashawin. A very peculiar 
and powerful people, nomadic, warlike ; have g^amed an ascendancy 
over all the nations in that quarter. Langniage peculiar, harsh and 
ffuttural. Several confederated tribes or oands; the principal, the 
Minowa-Kantons, the Wahpatons, and the Sistasoone, on the Upper 
Mississippi and its branches ; theTanktons, wander from the Missis- 
sippi to tne Missouri ; the Tetons, on the Missouri, from the Mahas 
to the Minetarees, the most extensive ; the Washpeconte, on the 
Desmoines and St. Peters ; the Assiniboins or Stone Indians, on the 
Saskashawin, a tribe of Sioux, now associated with the Knistenaux. 

X. Nations on the Upper Missouri, £. of the Rocky mountains. 
1. The Nehethawa, extending S. from the sources of the Saskashaw- 
in, including tiie Blood Indians, the Blackfoots, and the Paegans.*- 

' 3. The Minetarees or Fall Indians, from the S. branch of the Saska- 
shawin to the Tellow Stone. Both these have some relation to the 
Chippewas. 3. The Sussees and Sussitongs, on the Red river of 
Winnipec ; related to the Sioux. 4. The Shoshonees or Snake In- 
dians, m the Rocky mountains around the sources of the Missouri.—- 
5. The Mandans, on the Upper Missouri above the Ricaras. 

XI. ThePaduca nation; a wandering, predatory race, without 
fixed habitations, in the gn^eat plains at the foot of the Rocky moun* 
tains, from New Mesdco to me Missouri ; little known ; including 
the Jetans or Camanches, the Crows, the Arrapahoes, and the Kia^ 
was. 

Several of these W. divisions, particularly the 5th, lOdi and 1 1th, 
9re very uncertain, and rather founded on locality than langfuage. 

The Nations on the W. coaat of N. America, N. of Mexico, are 
little known. They may be arrange under the following looal di- 
visions. 

I. N. W. Coast, from the Eskimos, at 60^ lat or at Prince Wil- 
liam's Sound, to Nootka. Hie Nations, N. andN. W. of this divis- 
ion, are related to the Eskimos. Those, within these limits, have 
some affinities in langpia^, to the Mexicans. 1. The Wakash na- 
tion, at Nootka and Pnnce €reoive*s sounds. 3. The Atnahs. at 
Fitzhugh's Sound, visited by M'Kenzie, considerably civilized. — 
.The NagailL £• of than, near the Rocky monntainsi alHed to the 
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Chtpewjans. 3. The Kolnshes or Sitkas, aroiud Norfolk Sound, 
(Uhinkitana ); occttpj the rrealer murt of the country N. of 50^, 
from Qneen Charlotte's Isuudds, uong nearly the wbcde Ruaoan 
Coast, to the Eskimoa ; langfua^ naaaL 4. The Ug^-jaclm»itzi, 
around Mt St. Elias. 5. The Kinaitzi, between 69^ and 6^, on the 
coast The lang^ag^ of the three last hare been nrainmatized by 
the Russians ; synthetio, have many affinities to the Eskimo. 

II. N. W. coast, from Nootka to California. 1. In New California, 
numerous langTiages, little known ; said to be seventeen S. of St. Fran- 
cisco. Two nations around Monterey, who speak different languages ; 
the Escel^i and Rumsen. Three around St Francisco, with dialects 
of one common language. 2. The nations or tribes on the Columbia 
and its branches, from the Pacific to the Rocky mountains ; reiy nu- 
merous ; about 100 are enumerated. They hare been included nn- I 
der one great nation, the Flatheads or PcUlote-peUioTy extending to 
the Rocky DU>untain8 and the borders of New Mexico. 

III. Nations in the N. of New Mexico ; some of them po werfu l 
and stationary, quite civilized, independent, hostile to the Spaniards ; 
others live peaceably under the Spanish goremment I. Toe Anpa- 
ches, fh)m the BlacK mountains of N. Mexic<) to Cuvilla; enemies of 
the raducas ; have extended themselves to t|ie Pacific. The Tutas, 
aroond the sources of the Del Norte, allied t^ them. 2. The Nava- 
hoes, in the mountains N. W. of Santa Fes stationary and inde- 
pendent ; language said to be related to the A4|exican. 3. The Tons 
and Pickoories, in villages near Santa Fe. 4.^he Moquis, on the 
Gila ; early civilized ; allied to the Anpaches. 

IV. Califomian nations ; ori^nally from the N. ; three bead di- 
alects or lan^ages, viz. the Pencu, S. nearly extinct ; the Gnaicu- 
ra, in the middle, grammatized ; the Coclumi, N. from S5** to 31^ 
hit 

The languages of Central America, or those under the Spanish 
government N. of the isthmus, have been more cultivated than the 
preceding. Many of them have been grammatized by the Spanish 
missionaries, or the educated natives, and many translations have 
been made into them. A large number, particularly in the W. In- 
dies, are now extinct They may be arranged under the following 
local heads. 

I. Languages N. of Anahuac, to the rivers Gila and Del Ngrte, 
mcluding uie greater part of N. Mexico occupied by the Sbaniards. 

I. Cora, much allied to the Mexican, on the coast of ifew.Leon. 
1. Tepehuana, on the W. coast S. of 25® ; Topia, N. of 25*^ ; five 
others adjacent The Tubar on the river Sinaloa. 3. Tarahumara, 
E. of th#former, extending N. to 30*^ in the mountains, borders on 
the Anpaches. 4. In Sinaloa ; Zuaqui, S. adjoining the Tubar ; ' 
Maya, N. on the river Mayo; Giiaravi, the common language on the 
coast ; Yaqui, N. ; Akoma : all said to be dialects of one language. J 
5. Pima, Eudeve, Opafa, and several others, in Pimeria ; N. to tiie 4 
Gila, and E. to the mountains ; related to the Tarahumaia. The 

, Pima grammatized. 

II. Languages of Anahuac, or the Plateau of Mexico, and the { 
territories adjacent. The term, Anahuac, applied to the empire of 
Montezuma, the seat of great power, and a high degpiee of civiliBa- 
tion, at its conquest by the Spaniards. Government despotic ; reli- 
gion idolatrous, sanguinary ; had no writings, nor literature ; record- 
ed events by sig^s and paintings. The seat of the empire in the vale 

of Mexico ; surrounded by a great number d tributary natioiis, with < 
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many distinct lanraafes ; remains of these nations and lai^^nages 

still existing, in we Indian population of Mexico. The nncipal 

lanflxiages are, 1. The Mixteca, in Chiapa and Oaxaca ; earljr ciTil* 

ized,haye left monuments; still spoken, six dialects, j^rammatizedby 

X/os Reyes, most cultivated around Tleposcolula. 2. The Totonaca, 

around V era Cruz ; said to have been driren out of Anahuac, ciril* 

ized, grammatized by Bonilla, four dialects. 3. The Azteca or 

Mexican; originally mim the N. ; conquered Anahuac, and became 

the ruling lai^age of all Mexico, as far as Nicaragua ; preceded 

by several nations of the same stock, viz. the Tdtecas, NahuatlachL 

CJnalcos, Tepanecas, Colhui, Tlascalas, &c. The Aztecas followed 

in the 15th century, and founded their empire, which extended S. to 

Darien. llieir language the basis of the others ; has many dialects. 

4. The Huasteca, N. of Anahuac to the Gulf of Mexico, lias much 

affinity with the languages of Yucatan. 5. The Othomi, in the 

mountains N. of Mexico, blended with the wandering Chichimacas. 

The Macahui, in Mechoacan, a dialect, said to be mcmosyllabic.— 

Originally belonjred to the Nahuatlachi ; related to the Azteca. 6. 

Mechoacan ; originally an independent kingdom, N. W. of Mexico; 

occupied, in the N. E., by the Othomi; the rest by two distinct na*' 

tions, the Perindas and the Tarascas ; last highly cultivated, with a 

musical language. 

III. La^^ages of S. Mexico and Guatimala. 1. The Mayas, 
in Yucatan and Tobasco ; said to have spread to the greater Antil* 
les ; many traces of ancient civilization among them ; allied to the 
Pokonchi ; grammatized. 2. The Pokonchi ; around Amatitan, 
and m the mountains ; grammatized. The Utlateca, around Guati- 
mala. The Catchikel, around Zumpango. These three allied. 3. 
The Kichi, in Verapaz. 4. In Nicaragua, four languages, viz. the 
Chorotega, the oldest ; the Corabichi ; the Chondal, in the moun» 
tains, extended to Oaxaca and Honduras ; and the Orotina. 

IV. The languages of the W. India islands. These are quite 
extinct, only a few words remain ; the native population early extir- 
pated by the Spaniards. Those of Cuba and Jamaica said to have 
resembled the Maya of Yucatan. Those of Havti and the Lucayas, 
peculiar ; a cultivated and numerous people. The Caribbee iilands, 
as far as Porto-rico, inhabited by the Canbbeet from S. America ; 
only a few individuals remain. 

The languages of S. America do not yet admit of an anangementi 
according to meir affinities ; they must therefore be arranged from 
Uieir locuities. When the Spaniards conquered the country, they 
found cultivated nations, along the table lands of the Andes^ as 6r as 
Chile. The Peruvian empire and language extended ever the mat- 
er part of them. None or the S. American languages were cwtiva- 
ted as written languages. The natives, in the low and wooded conn- 
tries of S. America, were mginally savages. 

I. The N. W. mountains to the Isthmus of Darien. 1. On tiie 
Magdalena, and the adjoining monntaiDs, a great nnmber of tribes 
with different languages ; ten said to be extant Three natiDni» of 
later arrival, and d^erent from the earlier inhabitants, tetOed on the 
Plateau of Bogota ; quite civilized ; (the Bochica, Kamkethsba, 
and Zuki). The Panches, rude, resembled the Oqpiguas. llie 
Musi or Muysca, on the borders of Bog;ota) numerous, now extinct ; 
their language grammatized by Lugo. On the N. coast, from Mar- 
acaibo to Rio Hacha, two powerful nationt, who hav^l loa^ reaisled 
the Spaniards, still independent; the Goiibins W» and tiie Coei- 
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mh,E. t. Popayan tnd Darieo. Many natians of tribes fiwntlif 
Popayan, and alcuo^ the chain of mountains N. to Darien ; St aaid to 
hare been found in Popa^an ; cirilized like those of Bogota, 'nie 
Gnanaca and Cacannca still extant, g^ttoral* The' natives of Dari- 
en sarage, called Caribbees, bnt improperly ; only a few remainB of 
ther language ; called, in Veragua, Iiuaimi ; in Darien, XJrabe. 

II. N. Coast of S. America, along the lower Oronoco and tbe 
coast from Surinam to Maracaibo. IV&ny nations and lanrnages, all 
having an affinity to the Caraibs ; origiiuilly savages. The princn* 
pal are, 1. The Tamanacs ; on the Oronoco below the Ottomac^ 
and on the Cuchivero ; three tribes on the coast of Paria. 3. The 
Arawacs ; on the coast of Guiana, around Surinam and Berbice, S« 
of the Caraibs. Two nations, in their vicinity, speak a aimilar 
language, viz. the Wakaias and Wacanas. 3. The Caraibs, on the 
coast, and in the interior of Guiana, N. of the Arawacs ; orig^allyr 
extended from Porto Rico, through the Caribbees, to the Amazon* 
and in the interior to the Upper Oronoco ; »aid to have come from 
Florida. The Guaranos, on the islands in the Delta of the Oronooo. 

III. On the Upper Oronoco and its W. branches. The principal 
languages are, I. The Yarura, from the Meta to the Casanare and 
Caqueta, and to the foot of the mountains of New Grenada ; fisher- 
men and hunters. 9. The Betoi, Airica, and Situfai ; Uuee dialects 
of one language ; on the Casanare, and in the forests of Airica. 3. 
The Ottomaks ; on the Oronoco, N. of the Yarura, extending* east- 
ward towards Guiana ; a powerful, but savage people ; hmrnag^ 
harsh. The Guamas, at the mouth of the Apure, speak a different 
lansnage. From the reports of the missionaries, 9H tribes, speaking 
dil&rent languages, have been found on the Oronoco and its branches* 

IV. Between the Rio Neg^ and the Upper Oronoco. Principal 
languages. I. TheMaipures; an extensive language, with many 
dialects, on the Uppar Oronoco, around and above the falls, on the 
Venturi, and the Rio Negro or Guainia. Principal dialects ; the 
Cabras, formerly extended to the Atlantic ; Guipunavi, a race of 
conquerors on the Upper Oronoco ; the Parani ana Maipnre, said to 
have been cannibals. The Maipures occupy the whole of the U^per 
Oronoco, and part of the Lower ; their lan|Fuage has many ai&mties 
with the Moxo and Tamanac, grammatized oy Gili.. 9. The Salivi ; 
an agricultural people, in a mission on the Vichada, 5** N. ; 
much reduced by the Caraibs. The Atures, at the falls of the Oro- 
noco, and the Quaquas, wild, in tibe forests of the Cuchivero, use ft 
similar language, harsh and nasal. 3. The Gnaivis ; two dialects, 
the Guaivis and Ciriooas ; on the left side of the Oronooo, N. of the 
Salivi ; few in numbers. 4. On the Oronoco, near its source, S. of 
the Arawacs, several tribes, language not known, viz. theMassan* 
nau, Ka.iuku8sianu, Assawanu, kc. 5. The Achagua, an agricnltur* 
al people near the Maipures ; language very soft, originally distinctt 
bnt now mixed with the Maipnre. 

V. E. of Quito, on the Maranon to the Rio Negro. I. The 
Omaguas, a powerful nation of river navigators, on the Amaaon and 
its branches, from the Oronoco to the Ucayale and the Tocantin.— 
Language peculiar, has many affinities to the Guarani. Tribes and 
dialects numerous. 2. In the forests extending E. of the mowitains) 
between the Amazon and the Upper Oronoco, and in the plains along 
the base of the mountains, extending as fiur N. as Pqpayan, are a 
great number of tribes and languages little known. They are all 
wandering and uncivilized ; tome of Iham are found among the 
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mountains. The principal are the Xeberos, on the pampas at th^ 
fiM>t of the mcmBtains ; Encaballadoe, or horsemen, on the Upper 
Napo, a peculiar langfuage with fire dialeqtB ; the Quixos, descend- 
ants of the ancient Quitos, nearly rooted out by the Peruvians ; the 
Yameas along^ the Amazon, language rery hard ; the Mainas on the 
Pestana river : the language of the two last grammatized. 

VI. £. of Peru to the Ucaj^ale, N. of Paraguay. Ori^ally 
8ava|^es; many Jesuit missionaries scattered among them, m the 
provinces of Chiquitos and Moxos. 1. The Zamucas, S. of the 
Chiquitos ; three dialects ; many tribes wandering in the forests. €• 
The Chiquitos ; a numerous people in the province of that name ; 
oririnally five dialects, three extinct. 3. llie Moxos ; a numerans 
and widely scattered nation, in the province of Moxos; language 
cidtivated by the missionaries. 4. The Mobimi, Cayubabi, Itonami, 
and Sapiboconi ; m the missions of Moxos ; their languages have 
some, but not entire affinities. 5. The P}tnos, included many na- 
tions, N. of Moxos and E. of Ciisco, to the Ucayale and Brazil ; lan- 
guage hirsh f^nd sibilant ; made great use of hieroglyphics ; some of 
uiem, between Cusco and La Paz, had considerable civilization, had 
stone houses and roaHs ; other tribes, on the Pampas and in the for* 
ests, less known, viz. the Cane^^iana, Rema, Pina, &c. 

VII. On the W. side of the Paraguay, extending N. to the moun- 
tains and savnnnas of N. Chaco ; including a gp!«at number of mu 
tions and languages, more than ?<> enumerated, many of them nearly 
or quite extinct, intermingled with the W. Guaranis. Many mi»> 
sions of the Jesuiats established among them ; some of their langua^ 
ges cultivated. Principal nations. The Guana, on the E. side of 
theParaguav from "21** to i6**, language guttural. The Mbaya, the 
most powerful of these nations, on the E. side of the Paraguay, from 
21® to 25**, language grammatized. The P lyagua, a powerful tribe, 
lived on the Paraguay in boats by fishing, now subject to the Span- 
iards, from 2 1*' to 25\ language peculiwr. The Pitilago }»nd Tnba, 
united, in Chaco, on the Pilcomavo and Vermejo ; the latter language 
grammatized. The Abipon and Mokoby, united, in Chaco, 28^, on 
the Vermejo ; their languages similar, grammatized bv Dobrizhoffer. 
The Vilela, numerous, in Tucuman, in the forests of the Vermejo ; 
language grammatized. The Lule, on a lake near the Pilcomayo, 
remains of an extensive nation, lan^^age cultivated by the Jesuits. 

VIII. £. of the two former divisions to the Atlantic, and akmg 
the coast from the Amazon to the La Plata, including Brazil. Besides 
a great number of small scattered tribes little known, there is one ve- 
ry extensive nation, the Chtaranit, All uncivilized, hunters and fish- 
ermen. 

I . The Guarani nation ; spread over the whole of Brazil, from 
Guiana S., along the coast, to 32^, and the Parana^ and in the interior 
to the Moxos, & crossing the Paraguay, S. of the Chiquitos to the Andes. 
A powerful but savage and wandering race ; language nasal and gattn- 
ral. Three principal divisions. I . The S. on tiae Paraguay and Ura- 
guay, from 27^ to 30^ ; nearly all christianized by the Jesuits; lan- 
guage granunatized. 2. The W. Guarani ; croaaed the Paraguay at 
a comparatively recent period ; language litde known ; seretil 
tribes ; the principal, the Chiraguana between the Pilcomavo aad 
St Cruz, and the Guarayi in Moxos and Tucuman. 3. Tfm N. 
Guarani, Tupi or Brazilians ; oconpr a laive part cf Branl ; m- 
merous tribes ; 15 enumerated by Xaet ; aiu speak dblects of one 
language, the TupUm^ cultiTated by the missiooariel Tht natirei 
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«i the coast, and in tliA more cultivated dittrictt of ftuil, u^ 
subject to the whites ; peaceable, but indolent and d^gnded. Ib tfie 
interior they are still saTages. Besides the Gnaranis, tfaare ava 
man^ other tribes little known, not related to them. t. In BrHES, 
51 tribes enumemted, who speak diffsrent languages from tiie Ttons 
thejr are scattered over the country, from the sea coast to Cn jaM 
and Matto Grosso ; the best known are the Kiriri near Baia, the 
Cnrumare on the Tocantin, die Goacure in Matto Groaso, saul tte 
Aimnre in Ilheos. 3. Four nations, in the forests between the Par^ 

Stay and Parana, N. of the Guarani missions, little known^ iria* the 
nachika, tiie Echibia, the Guaniana, and the GumJd. 4. S. of the 
Guaranis, seven nations, originally occupying aft the country h^ 
tween the Parana and La Plata and the Atlantic ; three exterouDa* 
ted, the Yaro, Bohane, and Chana. The Charrua and Bffinwanej 
united, on the E. side of the Uraguay, between 31*^ and 385^ ; Jan* 
guases distinct The Guenoa, on the E. side of tite Pararoay, IV • 
of the former ; lan^age said by Henras, to be the root of w in thm 
section. The Kasigua, £. side of the Uraguay, N. of St. Anigalo; 
language peculiar. 

IX. S. point of America, on the W. to Chile, on the £• to the 
La Plata. 

1. The Moluches (warriors) or Aramxa, inhabited the E. and W. • 
side^ of the Cordilleras, from rem to the straits of Magellan ; divi* 
fled into three sections, the Picunche N., the Pehuenche M., and the 
Huiileche S. The Arauco language has many affinities with the 
Quichua or Peruvian. In the S. of Chile, the Araucos hare estab- 
lished a strong republic, which has long resisted the Spaniards, and is 
still independent. They are half civilized, brave and high spirited, 
and stand at the head of all the American aborigines. Their Ian* 
guage has been grammatized. The natires of the Archipelago of 
Chiloe, on the coast of S. Chile, are a smaller and less hardy raccL 
than those of the adjoining continent. They live by fishing, and 
were early conquered by the Spaniards. 2. Tehuelhet^ Proper 
name, Tehud-caniiy , southern men ; a race of wandering horsemen, 
from the straits of Magellan, on the plains, far northward. Five 
dialects ; one on both sides of the straits ; the rest N. on the plains 
or pampas. 3. The Puelches, E. people ; inhabit the plains aroui^ 
the mouth of the La Plata, S. to the Rio Negro and Colorado, and 
W. to the Pehuenches ; language peculiar ; a race of sarage horse- 
men, called Pampas by the Spaniards; fast diminishing; three dia- 
lects. 4. The people of Terra del Fuegno and the adjoining islands ; * 
a race of miserable sarages ; languages all similar, veiy guttural ; 
three dialects, the Kemenetes, Kennekas, and Karaikas. 

X. The Coast and Mountains of Peru. Before the conquest by 
the Spaniards, the seat of the powerful and civilized Empire of the 
Peruvians, extending from 1^ 14' N., 54 leagues N. of Quito, to 35® 
8. lat. including a large part of the Andes and the low country of 
Peru. The Peruvians were a mild, cultivated people ; th^ religion 
was the worship of the Sun, from which their Inoas claimed to be 
descended ; it vras not sanguinary like the Mexicans. They had 
paved roads, houses of stone, and farge cities. They had no-writing 
nor literature. They communicated their civilisation to some of the 
other nationf of the Andes. Such people were found N. in Bogota 
and Popayan, and S. in Chile, and along the E. slope of the Andes in 
Moxos and Chiquiloa. All the eariy civilization of the American 
continent was found at its discoyeryi on Uie plateaui of th« Cosdifle* 



in Mexieoaiid Pom. The reat of the nmtiTei, if we ezeept the 
Nsitches, were in a sartfe state. The cirilizatioD of Mexico and 
Peru was of a low order, and like that of £• Asia, rather materiaS 
tban intellectaal. In manj parts, hoth of N. fr S. America, aire 
fimnd monmnents, which indicate a higher degree of cirilixaiion^ 
tfann that of the present race of natives. 

Tbe langnaces of Pern were the following^ stiU used by the native 

Indisms. 1. The Qnichua, the court language of the Incas; spoken 

in Quito, Peru, and a large part of Tucuman and Chile. Dialects; 

the Quitsna, in Quito; the Lamano, in TruxiUo; the Chinchaisuya, 

in Lima ; the Cuzcutana, in Cuzoo, the purest and most cultivated; 

•nd the Calchagni, in Tucuman. The extreme dialects differed coo* 

•iderably. 2. TheAymara; an extensive nation and language in 

Lia Paz and Potosi, from the Pilcomajro to the W. foot of the Andes; 

SI civilized |>eople, subject to the empire of Peru ; bordering on the 

W. GuaraniB; divided into eirht tribes; iangusjge cultivated, had 

some aifinity to the Quichua,las been grammalized. ^. The Pu* 

quina ; in La Paz, and on the islands in Lake Titicaca or Chuquito ; 

CiTilized,.very much attached to their language ; the Quichua, the 

language of religion ; language {prammatia^. 4. The Yunka-Mo- 

chica ; in the Valle Chica and its neighbourhood ; said to be still 

eoLtant. 

IIL Ths AraicAN on Nxoro Rack. 

Characterized by a skull compressed laterally, and a narrow face^ 
a prominent muzzle and retiring chin ; forehead flat and receding, 
Ihcial angle 70**; nose broad and flat ; mouth prominent, lips thick 
and more or less everted, lower jaw projecting before the upper ; 
limbs ill shapen, partioulariy the lower extremities ; complexion and 
e5res deep black ; hair black, and woolly or frizzled. Some of the 
tribes, particularly of Guinea and Congo, are large and robust ; 
others, 'as the Hottentots, small and slender, more like the Papuans. 
These latter have been called Negroes, but are a much moro dimin* 
utive and iU shapen raccj with a more prominent muzzle and rece- 
dmg chin ; hair rather spirally twisted tnan frizzled, growing in tufts^ 
very bushy. We have arranged them under the second race, more 
from their locality than their character. They might be arranged as 
a ^arate race, or as a (pvup under the African or Negro. 

Tne proper Negproes inhabit all Africa, S. of the great desert and 
Abyssinia. The northern limit is not exactly defined. The Moors 
or Arabs are found on the Senegal, and the proper Abyssinians are 
either of Arab or Nubian origin, and not Negroes. But TOOple of Hm 
Negro race are found in Bornou and Dar^Fur farther N., and they 
form thus ruling people in Sennaar. None of the Negroes have been 
(bund in a state of high civilization. Some of their tribes, as those 
of Ashantee and Dahomey, and others in Congo and Zanguebar» 
have formed extensive and. populous communities, under strong and 
despotic governments, but they are ferocious and even cannibal, with 
but few of the arts, said none of the charities of civilization. None 
of their languages have been written or cultivated. Some of the N. 
tribes, who have become Mahometan, read the Koran, and write in 
the Arabic character. The Negro languages are but little known, 
and are, as yet, incapable of a regular arrangement. We ha^^ 
therefore claesed then Mcerdiog to their locality. 
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I. Ni|:ritia ; conDtry along Um Niger and upper Nile, end 
ward towards the great desert. 

1. People, whose characters are not entirely Negro» bat 
them, au In the W. part of S. Sahara. The following are Mud hj 
Leo Africanos, to speak a common language :-^Gualata in an €mmim, 
Jinne on Uie Niger, Malli in the mountains S., Tombuctoo and C»- 
bra en the Niger, Gago S. of them. b. In Sudan, or the £• part of 
S. Sahara. The following enumerated by Leo:-^ubery Kaeenm, or 
Kashna, Wancara, Begarmi, Kanem, &c. c. Fonlahs, at the moutli 
of the Sienegai, and in Bondou, N. £., probably Fellata Arabs, ata* 
tionary and agricultural. 

These people, excepting the W. Foulahs, are divided by Lieo, 
cording to their languages, into two stocks— the Guber, E., * 
ding the section b., and the Sui^^y, W., including the 
They are probably a mixed race of Berbers and Negroes, 

2. Negroes on the Nile and Niger, a. Bomou (Bimi); many dia- 
lects— >the principal are the Birniby in the capital of Bomou, the 
Mpada N., the Affadeh E., and the Mo7.am-Kamma farther £. ; said 
to be all similar, b. Bergoo (Bargu)« Mobba or Darsela ; dependent 
on Bomou, S. £. ; said to be ;20 dialects in Mobba. Shillooka, be- 
tween Dar-Fur and Abyssinia ; the Bahar el Abiad passes throngli 
their country, Tembele their capital ; heatliens ; a part of them have 
conquered Sennaar, and are the ruling people there, Mahometans, 
the Fungee of the Arabs. Dahera, in the great plain between the 
Nile and Dender ; orig-inally slares, from tne S. ; empkrped in the 
armies of Sennaar. c. Dar-Fur ; S. W. of Dongola, a large king- 
dom with several tributaries, Kardofan^ Bogoo, &c. ; Negroes, but 
Mahometans. Zeghawa, an adjoining kingdom of considerable pow- 
er. Dar-Runga ; an adjoining independent state; language differ- 
ent from the Furian. Dar-KuUa, visited for its slares, part of them 
copper coloured, heathen. 

II. W. Africa, between the Senegal and Cape Negro on the At- 
lantic, thence E. & N. to the Mountains of the Moon, and those bor- 
dering the sources of the Nile. Inhabitants, proper Nt^iroes. 1. 
Jalofs, S. of the Senegid on the coast. 2. Sereres, a race of con- 
fciierated republicans, in the mountains adjoining the Jalofs and 
Mandingos. J. Serrewallis, between Bondou and Bambuk ; lan- 
g^iage extends to Kaartaand N. Bambarra. 4. Mandingos; an ex- 
tensive people between the Senegal and Gambia, and on the upper 
Gambia ; alM3 in the mountains E. of Sierra Leone ; a finer and 
more civilized race than the other negroes, including^ Bambarra, 
Bambuk, the Jallonkas and Sokkos, and the Soosoos £. of Sierra 
Leoue. Lanc^uage of tlie last grammatized. 5. Feloops, on the 
coast 6. of tlie Gambia, including the Banyon, the Timaney, and the 
Bullom ; languap^e of the last grammatized. 6. Kanga, Mangiee, 
and Gicn, S. of Sierra Leone to Cape Palmas, on the Mesundo. 
7. Quoia and Hondo, on the Grain coast. 8. Isenetsi and Qaa^raa, 
on the Ivory coast. 9. Fantees or Aminas ; an extensive people in- 
cluding ttie Feetees, Fantees, Akripon, Aminas, and AUdm; all 
on the Ivory coast; speak several dialects of one langfua^; the 
Danes have grammatized it Behind them, in the interior, is Tern- 
bn, the capital of a large kingdom. 10. The Akras, including tibe 
Adampi ; language of small extent, studied by the Dsines. 1 1. Ada 
on the Rio voKa and the W. limits of the Slave coast If. The 
Ashantee or Assianti ; a powerful people, ob the upper Bio Ncfro, 
in the interior y now the ruling state in W. Ouiiiea ; hostile to tbs 
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Fantees whom they hare gnreatly reduced. The Kassenti adjoining 
them. The Krepees, on the coast, S. E. of the Volta. 13. The 
Whidahfl, including Whidah or Judah, a powerful kingdom, on the 
Slave coast ; the rapaas at Popo ; Watje, an extensive state, in the 
interior, on the horders of Amina ; Arclrah, in the interior of Whi* 
dah ; Dahomey or Foy, still farther in the interior, the most powerful 
kin^om in this quarter ; all of them speak similar languages. 14. 
Benin, including Oalbra on the coast around Calabar H., the Camac- 
cons near them, and the Gonseloos farther S., little known. 15. Ca* 
rabari, on the river Calabar; Ibo adjoining them; Mokko and An* 
ziko, E. of Lroanffo, little known. 16. The Cong^, including Lo- 
ango N. of the Zaire; Kakongo or Malinbi, next S. ; Congo, a 
large kingitom S. of the Zaire ; Camba, in the interior of N. Congo ; 
Angola, including Benguela, S. of the P . Donde ; M andonga, in the 
interior^ of the latter, driven out of Benguela by the Angolese. AU 
speak languages of one stock, cultivated by the Catholic missiona* 
nes, aDd- divided into three head dialects, Lioango, Congo, and An- 
gola. 

III. £. Africa, from the Indian Ocean, N. to Abyssinia and the 
mountains of the Moon, and W. to the Laputa mountains and the 9. 
C borders of Congo. All the E. coast, from Abyssinia to Mozam- 
bique, has been overrun and occupied by the Arabs, since the cen- 
tury aJfter Mahomet. They speak Arabic, from Arabia to Quiloa : 
remains of their colonies in Johanna and Madagascar. The natives 
of this part have some characteristic differences from the proper ne* 
irroes ; their hair is longer and less frizzled, in some tribes straight ; 
Skin browner, particularly in the S. ; on the whole a finer race. 

I. The (yauas; a wild and powerful nation, S. of Abyssinia ; 
have been constantly invading that country, since the 1 6th century ; 
language radically oifferent from the Abyssinian '; black witii long 
hair. 2. The Gagas, Agag^ ; a wandering savage race, E. of Ccm* 
go ; continually making incursions into that country ; cannibals ; 
perhaps the same people with the Gailas and the E^os E. of Dahomey ; 
everf where predatory ; proper name, Shaegair, 3. Zanguebar, 
incltRluig all the £. coast from Abyssinia to the Caffrea. Tjkt foU 
lowing languages enumerated bv Salt, viz. Shangalla-Dizzela, three 
days from the rfile, Negroes ; ^angalla of Tacazze, very different; 
Somauli, from Zanguebar to Cape Gardafui, and in the interior to 
7^ N., seven dialects ; Hurrur, W. to the Gailas, wild negroes ; 
Sowauli, S. of the Somauli to Mombosa ; Makua, a powerful people 
in the interior, N. to Melinda, S. to the river Zambese, boroenng 
S. W., on the Caffres ; Monjou, in the interi.or of Mozambique.— . 
The Shikos, Danakil and Adaijel, on the coasts of Babelmandel and 
Maasua, one race ; have some affinities to the Gailas in theil* Iltme^> 
als. The tribes of the coast much mixed with the Arabs ; Mahom- 
etans* 4. Johanna or Anjuani, and the other Comoros ; native peo- 
ple negroes, with straight hair; language mixed with Arabic ; prop- 
er name, Hinauan. 5. Madagascar ; the coasts occupied by Arim^ 
particularly the N. W. ; have considerable cultivation ; the native 
mhabitants ne^proes and heathens ; lanrnage mixed with Arabic, has 
affinities to tiie Malay and Caffer, cultiyated by the French colo- 
nists. 

IV. The Caffers ; have a brown complexion, short woc^ hair, 
jEbrms rather Earopean than Negro ; from Quiloa, alone the Ef. eeest, 
to the Hottentots. I. Theproper CtJterSy including tne Cooesas, E* 
G^ Fiflh rirer ; Ihea the iWDokkis on the river Basseh ; then the 
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Mambukkis or Kaipbonas, and in the intericMr from these, on die 
Basseh, the Maduanas, a onmerous people ; all form od» iwitiiw ; 
theii* laDfi^ag^ !»tudied bj Lichtenstein. 2. The Beetjnmitts or 
BooshaaDSLS ; ei^ht tribes ; the most powerful the Macquiri, od tke 
head waters of &e Orange river, in the interior of the CaiferB, ex- 
tending^ towards the Portuguese settlements on the £. comat ; all 
speak one laoguafe. A peculiar race, occupying all the coitre of 
S. Africa ; complexion reddish brown ; langnage explored by Lide 
tenstein. 

V. The Hottentots ; the lowest race in Africa, moat resembti^g 
the Papuans, with flat noses, deeply depressed between the eyea, 
broad projecting cheek bones, hollow cheeks and narrow chin, jei- 
low brown complexion, curled h»ir, conforma,tion very diifereat mm 
the Negroes. A miserable race, driven S. and W. by the Caflers 
and Beetjuanas, herdsmen and shepherds, indolent and dirty. Tlie 
Bushmen, in the mountains, the most degraded ; the Gonaquas^ on 
the £. borders, superior to the others. Some of their tribes inde- 
pendent, others enslaved, or living in kraals or villages under theprcK 
tection of the Ihitch ; several of their tribes in the Dutob coiQiiy 
extirpated. . Language, extremely harsh and nasal, with many slurp 
or clucking sounds. Thev are divided into two claases. 1. The 
Proper Hottentots ; the principal independent tribes are the Namn- 
c^uas on the W. coast, the Coranas, in the interior, W, of the Beet- 
juanas, and the Gonaquas, on the E. borders of the cokmy, now 
mingled with the Caffers ; these are herdsmen, and live in a social 
state, with some cultivation ; the Nama^uas reduce the copper, , 
which they find in their country, 9nd work it into many utenaila. S. 
The Saabs or Bushmen ; live a wild predatory life, in the monntaiiis 
and plains on the N. line of the colony ; resemble the New Holland- 
ers in their persons and manners ; miserably degraded, hate the Hot- 
tentots and C affiles, continually plundering their cattle and those of 
the colonists, use poisoned arrows ; language not intelligible to the 
Proper Hottentots^ extremely nasal. 
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Page 11, line 10 from bottom, for T%eir read 7%ret, 

Page 29, line 8, for E. read JV. 

Page 36, last line but one, for Upper ^imuippi read Upper 

Missouri. 



INTERESTING WORKS FOR THE • 

QiBmnxovzoK of touvbp 

Oir -Fbr Sale by the principal booksellers in the United 

States. 

History of the United States of America, for Schools, by 
Rev. C. A. Gcxxlrich, with ten engravings. 

07 This work is written in a plain, easy and eleg^ant styie-^ts ar- 
rangement of the subject is clear and natural, and it is rendered ex- 
tremely interesting to youth, by the introduction of lirely anecdotes 
and narratiyes, serving at the same time to illustrate points in the his- 
tory. It has been used in many of the best conducted schools and 
seminaries in the United States, and the testimonies of intelligent 
teachers to its value are abundant. 

The fikUowing notice of the work, extracted from Rev. Mr. Emer- 
son's prospectus of the Female Seminary at Wethersfield, puts it be- 
yond a doubt that this work is decidedly the best history or the Uni- 
ted States for schools. 

<« By using it the last season, the high opinion, which I had formed of 
its worth, was confirmed and raised. The author is uncommonly hap- 
py in his arrangement of facts ; in presenting a simple, concise and 
Irnninoos view of a subject, which m its nature is peculiarly complex 
and intricate ; in diyidmg the whole time into eleven periods ; in tra- 
cing causes and effects ; in publishing the principal and subordinate 
parts of the work in types of different sizes ; and in presenting re- 
flections for the benefit of. the youthful mind. The style is easy, neat, 
remaikably perspicuous, and suited to improye the taste of the learn- 
er. On these accounts, this little compena appears peculiarly adapted 
to the use of schools. Soon may the light firom ereiy window in eve- 
ry school-house in our land, shine upon its pages." 

Blair^s Outlines of Chronology, Ancient and Modem, 
being an introduction to the study of History, with 20 
engravings. 

07 *' This work is divided into twenty periods, each characterised 
by some circumstance or event, to enable the learner to distinguish 
and recollect it. Each period is also illustrated by a cut, with a view 
to aid the memory by association. 

Haviittf made a general division of the subject into twenty periods, 
then each period is taken up, and an account given of the principal 
events, ana distinguished characters during the same. Miscellaneous 
observations are then added, giving a general view of the state of 
mankind, the progress of socie^, of knowledge and the arts, and ed« 
ucaticm ; the state of manners, morality, religion, &c. daring each 
period. 

The work seems to us to be constructed on philosophical principles, 
and to be written with enlightened views of toe nature and capacity 
of the juvenile mind. We think it, therefore, an interesting[ acquisi- 
tion to the course of education ; and as it is stated to be an mtroduc* 
tion to a series of histories formed on a similar plan, we wish to see it 
take the place in our schools of the ill managed nistories, written hcUf 
t century ago*'*— 2\[m««. 
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An Outline of Bible History, with notes and observa- 
tions, adapted to the minds ofyouth, with 20 engra* 
vings, for Sabbath and other Schools, by Rev. C. A. 
Goodrich. 

37 «< As the S6U0D for SabbaAh Sehoob ia about opening*, we dmb- 

tion as worthy the attention of those interested in them, a woik pub- 

liflhed last year, entitled ^* An Outline of Bible Histiiry, ftc bj Her. 

Charles A. Croodrich." It has been found on trial an exceUent book 

for Sabbath Schools, and deserves more extended use. The Nev 

Haven Religious Intelligencer thus speaks of it :** 

" This work is designed for Sabbath and other Schools. For Sab- 
8ath Schools, it appears to be very well calculated, being as we should 
think, admirably SLdapted both for the instruction and entertainment 
of the elder class of scholars. The Author has embodied in the wosk, 
observations, illustrative of the Chronology of the Bible : of ancien! 
and oriental customs, on the knowled^^ of which, a proper under- 
standing of many parts of the sacred history entirely depends ; of the 
Evidences of Revelation ; and of the connexion of parts of the histo- 
ry with one another. The spirit of the whole is practical, such as ev- 
ery teacher ought to possess, and every child to be thoroughly imbued 
with. Every person ought to possess the information contained io 
this book ; and if we may be allowed to have an opinion on such sub- 
jects ; few ministers would read it without profit A work of this 
nature, has hitherto been much wanted in Saboath Schools and Bible 
Classes." 

** In the Christian Secretary the work is highly recommended as > 
worthy the attention of heads of fiunilies, and such as hare the man- 
agement of Sunday schools." — Courani. 

\* Many other publicatioiiB have given similar testimonials of the ' 
Talne of the book. 

A Grammar of Chemistry, adapted to the use of Schools *" 
and private Students, by tamiliar illustrations and 
easy experiments, with numerous engravings, by J. L. 
Copastock, M. D. 

or This work is adapted to the use of Colleges and Academies, and 
being very easy and simple in its explanations, and requiring a c^beap- 
er apparattus for making experiments, will be found hr more practi<^ 
than most other treatises. The American Journal of Sci^sce, says it 
is the best manual in use. 

Outlines of Modern Geography, on a new plan, careful- 
ly adapted to the use of Schools, accompanied by an 
Atlas, with numerous engravings of cities, manners, 
customs, curiosities, &c.'by Rev. C. A. Goodrich. 

*^ It is believed confidently, that this work rednoea the labour oC 
teaching and learning Geography, at least one haUL 

Ootlines of Ecclesiastical History, oo an interestiog 
plan, for Schools. 

iV This work will be put to press in the coone of fiis rammer* IfRi. 
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